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PREFACE 


TuE documents printed in this volume deal mainly with the Italo-Ethiopian 
war from October 3, 1935, to the end of February 1936, in continuation of 
those printed in Volume XIV relating to the origins of the Italo-Ethiopian 
dispute. The volume also prints documents relating to the growing uneasi- 
ness of the Foreign Office during this period over German intentions, an 
uneasiness in no way lessened by Herr Hitler’s refusal to discuss a general 
European settlement pending the liquidation of the Ethiopian affair. 

Before the receipt of the Italian Government’s communiqué No. 10 of 
October 3 announcing the opening of hostilities (document No. 4, note 1), 
the Cabinet had made its dispositions for the forthcoming negotiations on 
the issue at Geneva. It agreed on October 2 to the following five essential 
points (see No. I, note 3, and No. 8). (1) The report which the Council 
would make on the Italo-Ethiopian dispute, while fairly stating the facts, 
should not exclude the possibility of territorial adjustments in the eventual 
settlement. (2) The French attitude ruled out the possibility of military 
sanctions. (3) The Government should advocate the maximum of economic 
and financial sanctions on which agreement could be secured, but must 
recognize that their extent would depend on the attitude of other nations, 
both Members and non-Members of the League. (4) An expert from the 
Board of Trade should be sent to Geneva to advise Mr. Eden, Minister for 
League of Nations Affairs. (5) ‘The A.T.B. Committee should report as soon 
as possible on relevant forms of economic and financial sanctions. It was as 
yet far from clear whether economic sanctions could be an effective mode of 
coercion even with widespread support, and on this point the Cabinet was 
suspending judgment pending the deliberation of the experts in London and 
Geneva. The first three points nevertheless reflect its uneasiness over France’s 
obvious distaste for any solution other than a negotiated settlement. 

Chapter I brings out the full extent of the dilemmas which thus faced the 
Foreign Office even during the first heady phase of the Geneva discussions. 
The Council, after a French attempt at postponement (Nos. 1, 2), met on 
October 5, and on the 7th accepted the conclusion that Italy had resorted to 
war in disregard of her obligations under Article 12 of the Covenant. On the 
11th the President of the Assembly, M. Benes, was able to report that fifty 
of the fifty-four members present at the Assembly had endorsed the Council’s 
conclusions. The Assembly then appointed a Co-ordination Committee 
with one delegate from each participating state to facilitate action under 
Article 16, and this in turn appointed a smaller committee which had 
become by October 12 the Committee of Eighteen under the chairmanship 
of the Portuguese delegate, M. de Vasconcellos. It was this body, on which 
Mr. Eden served as the chief British delegate, which planned the sanctions 
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programme. He was assisted by Mr. J. J. Wills (Board of Trade) and Mr. 
R. G. Hawtrey (Treasury). 

Owing to a long-established interest in blockade, supplemented in recent 
years by preliminary planning for economic warfare with Germany, 
the British authorities were well equipped to contribute to the work of the 
Committee of Eighteen. Their representatives played a leading part in the 
technical discussions of the committee, and a good picture of the course and 
complexity of the first phase of the discussions can be found in the documen- 
tation printed below (especially Nos. 8, 56, 68, 80, 116, 167, 173, 178, 196, 
268, 270, 303, 313, 345). In January and February 1936 the problem was 
re-examined, mainly in connexion with the proposed oil sanction (Nos. 442, 
492, 498, 514, 518, 525, 527, 528, 536, 545). These documents supplement 
the full record of meetings of the Co-ordination Committee, Committee of 
Eighteen, and sub-committees printed in six special supplements, Nos. 
145-50, of the League of Nations Official Journal, and it should be noted that a 
General Index to these special supplements was printed as ‘Special Supple- 
ment No. 164’ in 1937. 

While plans for the imposition of economic sanctions were going forward 
the British Government saw no incompatibility in efforts to produce an 
agreed settlement between Italy and Ethiopia. These efforts were in con- 
tinuation of the proposals which had been put to Signor Mussolini by the 
British Government on June 24, by the British and French Governments on 
August 16, and by the League Committee of Five on September 18 (Volume 
XIV, Nos. 320, 456, 582). Mr. Eden, who had been the British spokesman 
on each of these three occasions, summed up the position later in a telegram 
of March 4, 1936 (J 2043/757/1), to Sir Sidney Barton, the British Minister 
in Addis Ababa. He wrote, 


It has always been clearly understood that the functions of the League 
in dealing with this dispute must be two-fold. While the Members of the 
League continue to apply such measures of economic and _ financial 
pressure as they are able to impose by common agreement, the organs of 
the League must neglect no opportunity of trying to find a settlement of 
the dispute by agreement between the parties. 


Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, affirmed in his 
memoirs, Nine Troubled Years (London, 1954, pp. 160-1), his belief ‘that there 
was general approval of the double policy that I was pursuing’. The two 
governments were also aware that with a man of Signor Mussolini’s tempera- 
ment there was more hope of progress in talks through great-power, rather 
than Genevan, channels. 

It is evident, however, that while accepting this general approach as 
reasonable the British Government were concerned in October with French 
reservations which might in fact frustrate a joint Anglo-French, or even an 
effective League, policy. From the beginning of October it appeared that in 
seeking an Italo-Ethiopian settlement M. Laval was mainly concerned' to 
satisfy Signor Mussolini (cf. Nos. 7, 13) while the Foreign Office believed 
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that it must seek, and might find, a territorial settlement genuinely accep- 
table to both parties. ‘These differences were only partly reconciled in the 
Paris proposals of December 8. The territorial discussions nevertheless 
proceeded more or less amicably in October and November. The question 
of mutual support led on the other hand to a moment of extreme tension in 
Anglo-French relations. 

The British Mediterranean fleet had been strengthened in August, on the 
ground of Italian press threats of possible attack. The belief that Signor 
Mussolini, if pressed too hard, might prefer to go down fighting the British 
navy rather than the Ethiopian army had led to much talk of the likelihood 
of a ‘mad-dog’ act on his part, and Sir S. Hoare on September 24 had asked 
the French Ambassador for an assurance of French support under Article 
16/3) of the Covenant in this eventuality (Volume XIV, No. 640). The 
reply was presented by the French Ambassador in London, M. Corbin, on 
October 5 (No. 27), and published on the 8th. Sir Robert Vansittart, the 
Permanent Under Secretary to the Foreign Office, commented that it was 
‘not an honest document’. He interpreted M. Laval’s requirement of 
consultation et accord before the rendering of assistance as ‘a loophole for 
French inaction if we got into trouble’. Two days later it was reported that 
cries of ‘A bas l’Angleterre’ had been heard on the Paris boulevards and that 
the usual police guard outside the British Embassy had been strengthened. 
Even more startling was a frank statement by M. Flandin, a member of 
M. Laval’s cabinet, to Mr. Lloyd Thomas of the British Embassy on the 
same evening (No. 43). 

Any tendency in the Foreign Office to shrug off these warnings was dis- 
pelled by an account by Sir George Clerk, the British Ambassador at Paris, 
of a conversation on October 14 with M. Laval, who made it clear that he 
considered the Italian Government to be justified in arguing that the 
British naval concentration went beyond ‘application of steps actually 
agreed on at Geneva for execution of Article 16’. He accordingly suggested 
the reduction of the British fleet to its normal level (with corresponding 
reduction of Italian forces in Libya), after which ‘if we were attacked when 
our forces were normal . . . France would act in fullest sense of her obliga- 
tions under Article 16’ (No. 81). This reply was considered totally unsatis- 
factory by the Foreign Office, and was referred to the Cabinet at its meeting 
on October 16. The Cabinet, extremely worried at the news, instructed 
Sir G. Clerk to insist on a categorical and explicit withdrawal by M. Laval of 
his reservation; in the meantime Mr. Eden should go ‘as slow as possible’ 
over the application of sanctions (No. 86). 

In its wider setting the French attitude cannot be entirely dissociated 
from the phases of tension between the two governments which accompanied 
the discussions on naval matters in the summer of 1935, and which figured 
prominently in Volume XIII of this Series. More recently, Sir S. Hoare had 
had to consider a French enquiry of September 10 as to the conditions under 
which Great Britain would be prepared ‘to apply sanctions and join in 
effective solidarity if the Covenant were violated by a recourse to force in 
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Europe’. The French were asking in effect whether the British would show 
as much resolution in resisting a breach of the Covenant by Germany as they 
were displaying towards Italy. Sir S. Hoare, commenting on this problem in 
a minute of September 15, remarked that M. Laval had himself stated the 
relevant distinction between unprovoked aggression and the non-fulfilment 
of treaties; ‘we do not intend’, he added, ‘to enter a new Holy Alliance for 
maintaining the infallibility of the status quo’ (Volume XIV, No. 650, note 
2). Replying on September 26 to the French enquiry he referred to his speech 
at Geneva on September 11 (tb1d., Appendix IV) and repeated his assertion 
‘that the League stands, and this country stands with it, for the collective 
maintenance of the Covenant in its entirety, and particularly for steady and 
collective resistance to all acts of unprovoked aggression’ (tbid., Appendix to 
No. 650). 

The documentation illustrates Sir R. Vansittart’s exasperation with the 
French attitude, which on this occasion was so extreme as to lead even 
Mr. R. F. Wigram, who usually saw eye to eye with him, to ask on October 
14 whether continued pressure might not ‘further poison our relations with 
France and leave us without one real friend in Europe’. He was supported 
in this view by Mr. Orme Sargent. But Sir Robert insisted that the pressure 
must be maintained, and in a minute of October 17 referred to ‘the danger 
of an Anglo-Italian war brought about not only by French lack of co- 
operation but. isloyalty and treachery in its dirtiest and blackest form’ 
(No. 98, note 3)\ The incident was concluded by a long French note of 
October 8, which he considered to be ‘as satisfactory as could be expected’ 

ough they had had ‘to get it out of the French with forceps and biceps’ 

O. 115} see also note .2), 

\ Satisfactory or not, the note still required the British Government to 
tension in the Mediterranean in order to show that they were not 
working for military sanctions. In fact they were not reluctant to do this. 
Sir S. Hoare had indicated to Signor Grandi, the Italian Ambassador at 
London, on September 30 that a reduction of British forces in the Mediter- 
ranean could be linked to a reduction of Italian troops in Libya (Volume 
XIV, No. 663). There had been no immediate response from Rome. On 
October 17 Sir Eric Drummond, British Ambassador at Rome, was instruc- 
ted to assure Signor Mussolini that the British Government had no interest 
in the Italo-Abyssinian dispute beyond what was required by their obliga- 
tions as a loyal Member of the League. 





A fortion the idea that His Majesty’s Government could contemplate 
with equanimity the possibility of the present dispute developing in such 
a way as to involve an isolated war between England and Italy is absurdly 
untrue, and His Majesty’s Government are most surprised that it should 
have obtained any credence whatever. 


The draft of this telegram by Sir R. Vansittart called forth further uneasy 
comments in the Foreign Office; Sir L. Oliphant thought that if it were 
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sent, ‘nothing will now hold back the Duce’. Vansittart, convinced that the 
French would never “play the -game’, sent off the telegram with Sir S. 
Hoare’s approval (No. 98, note 3). / 
The way was thus open for thé discussions of the agreed settlement which 
the French ardently desired, and which the Foreign Office, although less 
hopeful of finding Italian terms in which the Emperor of Ethiopia, Haile 
Selassie, could acquiesce, likewise welcomed. It was no doubt natural in 
the circumstances that the Emperor should not be at all forthcoming with 
proposals, but it was accepted in London that certain concessions and changes 
had already been tacitly conceded by Ethiopia, and that these provided 
a reasonable starting-point for negotiations. One of these was the ceding 
of some territory to Italy in return for an outlet to the sea. Another was the 
delimitation of the frontiers in the Danakil and Ogaden areas, to which 
both countries had been pledged since 1928. A third, which could not be 
shirked now that League discussions had focused attention on Ethiopian 
slavery, backwardness, and the like, was the need for foreign assistance with 
reforms. Although as far as one can see public opinion in Great Britain as 
reflected in the press and Parliament contemplated no solution other than " 
the complete frustration of Italian ambitions, neither the Cabinet nor the. ‘y-“ 
Foreign Office seem to have thought that the more complicated procedures _ ,}.* 
that were being followed called for any particular public explanation. No- “, yw 
doubt too it was assumed that if the fragile bud of Italian concession were het . 
publicly displayed it would be at once withered by a blast of Roman intran- ~ \ 3--”" 
sigence. A ae Ne 
Sir S. Hoare on October 4 had flatly rejected a French plan for an Italian oer 
mandate for all the non-Amharic areas, and he had thought that a solution 
involving the cession of the provinces of Borana and Bale as well as Ogaden 
and the acceptance of some Italians as advisers would alone have any practi- 
cal prospects (Nos. 7, 15). For some days the Italian Foreign Office had es fee 
continued to make exetssive demands, partly no doubt for bargaining ~~ ,° 
purposes (No. 91); but on October 16 Signor Mussolini made some rather“ 
more modest-(or more precise) proposals to the French Ambassador at an 
Rome. He was now willing to accept for the ‘old Kingdom’ the plans of the 
Committee of Five, although with Italian instead of international ‘help’ for 
the non-Amharic areas; the cession of the areas of Ethiopia which Italy 
possessed prior to 1896; generous rectification of frontiers in Ogaden and 
Danakil; and in exchange the use by Ethiopia of the port of any (Nos. 
108, 140). The Foreign Office considered the terms ‘encouraging’ a 
~distinict step in advance’ and towards the end of the month it was arranged 
that Mr. Maurice Peterson, head of the Abyssinian Department, should go 


to Paris to assist Sir G. Clerk in discuss# ‘the terms of an Italo-Ethiopian 
settlement with the French - 108,~gote 3) : 
The documentation in this volume-provides some interesting evidence of 


Signor Mussolini’s desire for a-broader Anglo-Italian agreement, which the 
Foreign Office professed not to understand. Until the Italian documentation 
is available it will not be possible to know whether this was anything more 
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than a tactical gesture of goodwill on his part. Certainly there were phrases 
which suggest that he had in mind something resembling the Anglo-French 
understanding of 1904, under which the two powers concerned had not only 
agreed not to oppose each other’s respective interests in Egypt and Morocco, 
but had drawn together in opposition to German pretensions, with major 
strategical adjustments in the Mediterranean area following in due course. 
Speaking to Sir E. Drummond on October 30 on the plans for the reciprocal 
withdrawal of Italian troops from Libya and two British cruisers from 
Gibraltar he said that he was not prepared to deal with the question piece- 
meal; he was, however, “prepared to discuss with us the whole question of 
Mediterranean demobilization both on land and by sea. . . He would also 
like to discuss certain political questions (these_he did not specify) so that 
agreement would be wide and general’ (No. 160). Later in this conversation 
he said that he would be in favour ‘of calm discussion between us of arrange- 
ments which when published would lead Europe to breathe freely. He 


__.%,® would be glad of such agreement since he had to watch events in the north 
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and he had his hands full. He was clearly distrustful of German intentions’ 
« 161). After listening to questions from London, he said on November 5 


, that the cruisers—Libyan proposal offered only ‘a very transient effect’; he 


wanted a general détente and to ‘satisfy our [British] needs in the Mediter- 
ranean both now and in the future’ (No. 188). Again on November 13 he told 
the Ambassador that the Libyan-cruiser arrangement was hardly worth 
while by itself; he wanted a negotiation, which could be by stages, leading to 
a general settlement of relations between Italy and England in the Mediter- 
ranean, with a preliminary declaration that this was the ultimate objective 
of the two powers. The Anglo-French agreement of 1904 was mentioned as a 
precedent during the discussion (No, 210)4 The Foreign Office was evidently 
afraid of buying a pig in a poke. I was not prepared at this stage to go 
beyond a ‘very early gentlema agreement to attenuate the existing 


_- ‘tension’ (ibid., note 7; No. 206). \The British battle cruisers were not with- 


drawn. One Italian division only was withdrawn from Libya. 
It seems reasonable nevertheless to ask whether Signor Mussolini was not 


making a final but genuine attempt to have the best of both worlds and to 


preserve the front against Germany which had been affirmed at Stresa and 
consolidated by the tentative Gamelin—Badoglio agreement of June 1935 
(cf. Volume XIV, No. 326, note 4). He had shown, in his directive to 
Marshal Badoglio of December 30, 1934 (ibid., No. 67, note 3), that he 
believed it possible to conquer Abyssinia without losing the co-operation of 
the British and French against Germany and without seriously weakening 
the Italian armed forces. But if so the bargain was an impossible one for the 
British to swallow. It implied (following the 1904 precedent) non-inter- 
ference by the Italian Government and the Bari radio in British interests in 
Egypt and the Middle East, with a corresponding free hand (on the lines of 
Mussolini’s terms of October 16) for Italy in Ethiopia. No British govern- 
ment, and particularly on the eve of a general election, could at this stage 
of world history sign an agreement on the 1904 lines giving themselves 
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a concrete advantage of any sort at someone else’s expense. This is not to 
say that Signor Mussolini was very far wrong in his analysis of the British 
strategical dilemma. 

The most controversial aspect of the Ethiopian crisis is clearly the negotia- 
tion leading to the Paris agreement of December 8. The discussions which 
Mr. Peterson conducted in Paris with his opposite number, M. de St. 
Quentin, from October 24 to 27 ended in deadlock, and were not resumed 
until November 22. He then remained in Paris and (cf. No. 257) took part 
with Sir S. Hoare and Sir R. Vansittart in the meetings with M. Laval on 
December 7-8. The documents printed below indicate the continued belief 
of Sir S. Hoare and his advisers that the report of the Committee of Five, 
which the Emperor had accepted in September, provided two legitimate 
points of departure for the drawing up of terms of a settlement, namely an ex- 
change of territory and Italian participation in the League plan of assistance. 
They were satisfied by mid-October that Signor Mussolini had abandoned 
his lurid threats of the previous summer to wipe the name of Abyssinia 
from the map in the event of war, and that his proposals for a settle- 
ment, although still too ambitious, provided a possible starting-point for 
Anglo-French mediation. They also recognized that Italy’s claim to enjoy a 
recognized special position as regards the economic development of Ethiopia, 
while ‘perfectly justifiable if regarded as a pre-war claim’ was bound to be 
‘closely scrutinized by what is now a thoroughly aroused world opinion’ (No. 
177). Although the fate of the ‘Hoare—Laval’ proposals of December shows 
that their judgment of world opinion was sadly at fault, it remains the case 
that this criterion (in the form of the acceptability of proposals to Geneva), 
rather than the pursuit of a complete triumph for the Emperor, guided the 
British negotiators (cf. No. 155, note 2). The Foreign Office, well aware of 
the backwardness and barbarity of existence in Abyssinia, saw nothing 
inherently unreasonable in the suggestions of the Committee of Five for 
foreign tutelage (cf. No. 439, note 2). 

The Italian desiderata (Nos. 140, 141) formed the basis of proposals in a 
note of October 25 drafted by Mr. Peterson after discussion with M. de St. 
Quentin (No. 147). After being approved and slightly modified by M. Laval 
they were sent to London (No. 151) but Sir S. Hoare was unable to accept 
proposals (a) and (4) of this document, which provided that the non-Amharic 
territories, defined as those lying to the south of the 8th parallel, should be 
placed under an exclusively Italian administration, even though that admin- 
istration would be dependent on the League Commissioners at Addis 
Ababa. He felt that it would be ‘impossible to expect this proposition to be 
accepted either at Geneva or at Addis Ababa’. He was, however, prepared 
to agree to the cession of a more restricted area on the lines already indicated 
by Mr. Eden (No. 44), that is, part of the Borana country and the Bale 
province lying east of the 40th meridian. The discussions in the Foreign 

Office show that an arrangement based on exchange of territory was con- 
sidered easier to commend to Geneva than one based on ‘a system approxi- 
mating to a mandate’, but Ethiopia must be offered adequate compensation 
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and it was not felt that the Italian proposal about Assab did this. Zeila 
would be more suitable. 

Sir R. Vansittart remarked on November 3 that since the Italians would 
thus ‘get more than Ogaden and Danakil, we shall have to enlarge the Zeila 
corridor’ (No. 166, note 5). It has to be remembered that in the eyes of the 
Foreign Office the non-Amharic territory was, in Sir M. Peterson’s later 
words, ‘either desert or, at best, the result of the conquest of negro tribes 
resulting in slavery and depopulation’ (Both Sides of the Curtain, p. 117). 
Although a general election campaign was now in progress Sir S. Hoare 
travelled to Geneva to be present with M. Laval on November 2 at the 
meeting of the Co-ordination Committee, which fixed November 18 for the 
coming into force of the first stage of the sanctions programme, and through 
M. van Zeeland, the Belgian Prime Minister, commended the parallel 
efforts of the British and French Governments to secure an amicable settle- 
ment of the dispute. Sir S. Hoare concluded, perhaps a little optimistically, 
that this represented the unanimous sense of the meeting (No. 178). The 
opposed viewpoints of the British and French Governments are fully set out 
in the minutes of the meeting of November 1, at which M. Laval regretted 
the British attitude to the Peterson-St. Quentin proposals. 

{| The documentation in Chapters III and IV clears up a number of points 
which have hitherto confused the story of the negotiation immediately pre- 
ceding the Paris agreement. They show Sir S. Hoare’s continued preoccupa- 

yj tion with the need for a settlement which could be acceptable to Geneva 

. (Nos. 215, 222, 224, 231), the continued resistance of Mr. Peterson, acting on 

his instructions in his negotiations with M. de St. Quentin, to the more 
extreme French proposals (Nos. 253, 254, 281), and then his partial success 
in securing the French agreement on November 30 that the plan of assistance 
in the special economic zone in the south should be in line with the proposals 
of the Committee of Five (No. 283). The documents also show that Sir R. 
Vansittart’s memory was strangely at fault when he stated in The Mist 
Procession (pp. 538-9) that he was on leave in Paris in the early days of 
December in an attempt to combat the Anglophobe press, that it was while 
he was there that he was asked to join Sir S. Hoare in talks with M. Laval, 
and that ‘he did not know Sam’s instructions’. Somewhat the same story 
appears in Sir S. Hoare’s memoirs (Nine Troubled Years, p. 178), perhaps 
copied from an earlier volume of Sir R. Vansittart’s reminiscences. It is 
abundantly clear from the documents that Vansittart was busy in the 
Foreign Office throughout the first six days of December, and that per- 
mission for him to be out of the country at the same time as the Secretary of 
State was agreed to by the King on December 2 after a formal submission 
(No. 293). Sir S. Hoare’s memory also seems to be at fault when he implies 
that the Cabinet had not been consulted about the meeting. It did in fact 
discuss the ‘peace plan’ and the oil sanction lengthily on December 2. The 
editorial note at the beginning of Chapter IV examines these points more 

— fully. 

The so-called Hoare-Laval pact, the Anglo-French agreement of 
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December 8, was set out 1m a somewhat untidy typescript statement, which 
Mr. Peterson delivered to Mr. Eden (who had remained in London in charge 
of the Foreign Office) early on December g. It is printed as No. 336 below. 
Sir §. Hoare’s personal viewpoint is given in No. 337. Only the first day’s 
discussion, on December 7, was fully recorded in the British documentation 
(Nos. 330, 338). There can be no doubt, however, as to the obvious satis- 
faction of Sir S. Hoare and Sir. R. Vansittart with the terms. An optimistic 
telegram early on December 8 said that the first day’s talks had shown ‘a real 
attempt on [the] part of French to come into line’ (No. 334). Laval had 
started the discussion by reaffirming his promise of support against an 
Italian ‘mad-dog’ act, and had agreed to immediate Anglo-French staff 
talks. On the second day, according to Hoare, ‘we eventually succeeded in 
reducing very greatly the scope of the territorial cessions’ (No. 337), and he 
was told after the meeting, apparently by Vansittart, that it had been a ‘great 
day for him’ (Appendix ITI(d)). All this evidently meant that they were 
satisfied that M. Laval had been induced to abandon his advocacy of the 
more extravagant Italian demands which Signor Grandi had been pressing 
very insistently in talks at the Foreign Office as late as December 3, 4, and 5 
(No. 314); and that the resulting terms were considered to be reasonably 
close to what the Foreign Office had come to regard as satisfactory bases for 
a settlement, namely territorial exchange and some measure of foreign 
tutelage, under League supervision and compatible with the Emperor’s 
sovereignty. 

The subsequent outcry against the terms after their unauthorized publica- 
tion on December g was due essentially to the fact that these bases had never 
been accepted by, and had hardly been explained to, world opinion; and 
also perhaps to the fact that the world had too poor a knowledge of Abys- 
sinian geography to realize the worthlessness of much of the territory 
(especially in the Danakil and Ogaden areas) involved in the territorial 
negotiations, Sir G. Clerk on December 15 wrote for the Foreign Office 
archives a defence of the agreement which stressed the need to make the 
best bargain possible in view of British deficiencies in armaments and French 
inability or unwillingness to give immediate and full support (No. 378). But 
while these considerations, along with the overriding hope of a restoration of 
the Stresa front, may have given added urgency to the Foreign Office’s 
search for a peaceful solution since September they do not explain the 
undoubtedly pleased tone of the comments of December 8. 

After the Cabinet’s decision to repudiate the terms it was asserted at its 
meeting on December 18 that Sir S. Hoare had been ‘greatly misled by his 
staff’ (Appendix III(s)), but this may refer not so much to the terms as to the 
conference communigué and to the form in which the “‘Hoare-Laval’ document 
was drawn up; the unequivocal opening statement that the British and 
French Governments recommended the terms left the Cabinet with no 
escape route. Sir S. Hoare resigned on December 18 and was succeeded on 
the 22nd by Mr. Eden. Sir R. Vansittart stated in his memoirs that he too 
contemplated resignation. No reference to any discussion on this point has 
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been found in the Foreign Office archives. It would seem from Mr. Eden’s 
letter to the King of January 8 that he and Mr. Baldwin may have discussed 
the possibility of asking for Vansittart’s resignation (No. 437). 

The practical effect of the ‘Hoare—Laval’ fiasco was that Ethiopia had now 
to fight out the battle with the Italian invaders, whose serious military 
advance began in January 1936. The Foreign Office had meanwhile com- 
pleted satisfactory arrangements with the Turkish, Greek, and Yugoslav 
Governments for joint resistance to Italian attack during the crisis. To 
suggestions as to the need for new peace proposals Mr. Eden was content to 
reply that the British Government would take part in any discussions but 
could not take the initiative (Nos. 446, 461, 484, 491, 533). There was in 
fact no further major move in the crisis until the Cabinet’s decision on 
February 26 to support an oil sanction if the Committee of Eighteen decided 
for it (No. 545, note 3). The publication in an Italian newspaper on Feb- 
rudry 19, 1936 of extracts from a purloined copy of the Maffey Report was 
disquieting from the security angle, but not otherwise embarrassing to the 
British authorities (Nos. 537, 539, and footnotes). 

Otherwise the most important development in Mr. Eden’s first two 
months of office was a thorough study of German policy, continuing an 
earlier circulation of memoranda in November 1935. The need for a basis of 
agreement with Germany, which had been a preoccupation of the Foreign 
Office since December 1934 (cf. Volume XII, No. 308), had been accent- 
uated by the failure to make progress since July 1935 with the negotiation of 
an air pact and by the Chancellor’s declared intention of postponing discus- 
sion on this and other matters until the end of the Ethiopian crisis. Mean- 
while Sir E. Phipps’s graphic despatches showed that German rearmament 
was proceeding, as he put it, ‘fast and furiously’ (Nos. 213, 228, 259, 271). 
An interview with Herr Hitler on November 21, which the French Ambas- 
sador in Berlin, M. Frangois-Poncet, had sought on M. Laval’s instructions, 
was unproductive; the Germans were displeased over the forthcoming 
ratification of the Franco-Soviet pact, and apparently not interested in 
M. Laval’s desire for an agreement with Germany (Nos. 239, 241). When 
Sir E. Phipps followed this up with an interview on December 13 he found 
the Chancellor in a ‘not very amiable mood’, declaring his desire for agree- 
ment with Britain but asserting that the Franco-Soviet ‘military alliance’ 
rendered any air pact out of the question. The German Government 
would, however, ‘be quite ready to exchange confidentially secret informa- 
tion with His Majesty’s Government regarding their respective air strengths 
and requirements’ (No. 383). This offer was accepted, although it had some 
awkward features (Nos. 433, 434, 443, 447, 448, 456). But it did nothing to 
clarify the study of Germany’s intentions. 

The exchange of memoranda in November (Appendix I) was initiated by 
a long paper in which Messrs. Orme Sargent and R. F. Wigram surveyed the 
earlier discussion in the Foreign Office on the subject of an Anglo-German 
agreement. Their tentative conclusion (1b:d., (a) para. 31) was that a colonial 
settlement or air agreement might ensure the status quo in relation to the 
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demilitarized zone and might ‘enable Britain and France to moderate the 
development of German aims in the Centre and East’ of Europe. Mr. 
Ashton-Gwatkin (#b:d., Annex) then referred to Anglo-German economic 
ties, and concluded that the British Government must decide whether they 
wished for a Germany ‘economically strong or economically weak’: there 
was danger in either course ‘but the latter seems by far the more perilous’. 
However, Mr. L. Collier (2b1d., (b)) strongly opposed discussion with Ger- 
many of either colonial claims or German ambitions in Eastern Europe. In 
a long summing-up (2é2d., (c)) Sir R. Vansittart rejected Mr. Collier’s views 
as too negative, accepted the view that Germany would expand ‘somehow 
and somewhere’, and said he would ‘prefer it to be in Africa, in regions with 
which we were always well able to dispense’. Sir R. Vansittart’s willingness 
at this time for colonial concessions as the only safety valve to German 
expansionism was already well known in the Foreign Office (cf. No. 195 and 
Volume XIV, No. 301). The debate so far was purely academic. Further 
discussion was suspended until January. 

The second round of discussions and resulting papers are linked to a 
memorandum circulated to the Cabinet by Mr. Eden and dated January 17 
1936 (No. 460). This memorandum introduced a collection of reports from 
the British Embassy in Berlin since 1933 demonstrating Herr Hitler’s drive 
for dominance in Europe, and argued that British rearmament was impera- 
tive; in the meantime it would, he suggested, be well to consider the possi- 
bility of ‘some modus vivendi—to put it no higher—with Hitler’s Germany, 
which would be both honourable and safe for this country’ and lessen 
European tensions. The Cabinet agreed to this programme, and Sir E. 
Phipps came to London for consultation (January 29-February 4); many 
more minutes and papers were circulated (see Nos. 471, 476, 482, 483, 490 
and Appendix IV(a)). Mr. Wigram had already suggested (No. 455; cf. No. 
521) that the Rhineland demilitarized zone could not be maintained much 
longer, and that it might be wise to take any little benefit that would result 
from agreeing to its peaceful disappearance. 

The German problem in all its aspects was then examined in Sir R. 
Vansittart’s weighty memorandum of February 3, which concluded (para. 
38) that it would be well to come to terms with Germany if possible; that no 
lasting bargain could be made with present-day Germany ‘without the 
payment of a high price—that is, provision for territorial expansion’; that 
Britain could not ‘immorally seek that price, or connive at its being sought, 
at the expense of others, that is, in Europe’; accordingly, it could only be 
provided ‘at our own expense, that is, in Africa, by the restitution of the 
former colonies of Germany’ (Appendix IV(b)). However, this sturdy and 
eloquent advocacy of a colonial solution evidently did not sweep the meeting 
of officials called by Mr. Eden on February 3 off its feet; colonies took their 
place among a number of possible bases of agreement (No. 493). In a paper 
of February 11 circulating Sir R. Vansittart’s memorandum to the Cabinet 
Mr. Eden favoured some attempt to come to terms with Germany as part of 
a final settlement, and he set out the alternatives without indicating his own 
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choice (No. 509). The alternatives were further elaborated in a memorandum 
of February 15 (No. 522), which was considered on February 17 by a powerful 
Cabinet Committee on Germany with Mr. Baldwin in the chair. It was 
decided to meet again shortly after the more detailed investigation of certain 
points by the departments concerned (No. 524). 

In fact, this was to be a case of too little and too late: any offers that the 
Foreign Office might have made would have been in too tentative a form to 
satisfy Herr Hitler’s taste for dynamic action, and in any case he had 
already decided before the offer was made to take action on March 7. There 
had, however, been more than one hint before February 29, 1936, at which 
date this volume closes, as to British willingness for negotiations (cf. Nos. 
515, 529). Volume XVI of this Series will continue the story of British policy 
in relation to the occupation of the Rhineland and the liquidation of the 
Ethiopian crisis. 

Two documents in this volume, Nos. 293 and 437, are printed by gracious 
permission of Her Majesty the Queen. The conditions under which the 
Editors accepted the task of producing this Collection, namely access to all 
papers in the Foreign Office archives and freedom in the selection and 
arrangement of documents, continue to be fulfilled. I have to thank Mr. B. 
Cheeseman, O.B.E., Head of the Library and Records Department of the 
Foreign and Commonwealth Office, and his staff for all necessary facilities. 
And I have to thank Miss Jane Roskill, B.A., for help in the early stages of 
the preparation of this volume for publication, and Mrs. Gillian Bennett, 
B.A., for valuable assistance throughout. 


April 1975 W. N. MEDLICOTT 
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present. 

Record of conversation between Sir R. 
Vansittart and Signor Grandi concerning 
H.M.G.’s enquiry as to French attitude in 
the event of an unprovoked attack on 
Great Britain during preliminary discus- 
sions at Geneva. : 
Reports conversation between Sir R. 
Vansittart and Signor Grandi concerning 
communiqué No. 10 stating that the Italian 
high command in Eritrea had been ordered 
to act following Ethiopian mobilization. 
Reports article in Le Temps regarding 
Italian action calling for calm and 
insisting on the necessity of localizing the 
conflict. 

Reports that Chilean Govt. are prepared 
to carry out any sanctions recommended 
by British and French delegates to the 
League Council, but could not contribute 
armed forces. 


From Mr. Eden reporting conversation 
with M. Laval, who suggested a plan for 
negotiation with the Italian Govt.; Mr. 
Eden replied that a plan which rewarded 
the aggressor was hardly possible. 
Provisional Report on Economic and 
Financial Sanctions by the A.T.B. 
Committee. 

Letter to Sir R. Vansittart concerning the 
Anglo-French conversations at Geneva on 
Sept. ro and 11 with regard to the ques- 
tion of possible sanctions against Italy. 
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Reports conversation with Signor Suvich 
concerning No. 4; Signor Suvich stated 
that Italian measures were purely defen- 
sive and did not rule out a solution by the 
League. 


From Lord Cranborne, reporting meeting 
of Committee of 13 on drafting of a report 
to the Council; appointment of drafting 
sub-committee. 


Reports news of Italian action in Abys- 
sinia up to 8 a.m. on Oct. 4. 


From Mr. Eden referring to No. 7 and 
suggesting that any approach to Italy 
should be made through the Council, 
although he believed that the initiative 
should come from the Italian side. 


Reply to No. 13, suggesting that Mr. Eden 
should dissuade M. Laval from putting 
forward his proposals. 
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criticizing M. Laval’s plan in detail. 


For Mr. Eden, suggesting that the ques- 
tion of air attacks on Ethiopian towns 
should be raised at the League. 


Asks whether the Italian Govt. intend to 
claim belligerent rights. 
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to speak to M. Laval on these lines if 
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proached. 


Reports an interview between Sir S. 
Hoare and Signor Grandi who presented 
a personal message and letter from Signor 
Mussolini: Sir S. Hoare replied that no 
progress was possible in view of Italian 
attack on Adowa. 


Reports conversation with M. Corbin on 
Oct. 1 on the question of a 3-Power 
meeting at Stresa, the Polish-Hungarian 
bloc, and on Anglo-French solidarity. 


Reports conversation with M. Corbin 
concerning attitude of the French press. 


Reports decision of Czechoslovakian cabi- 
net not to interfere in the Italo-Abys- 
sinian conflict, and rumours of secret 
preparations for the supply of munitions 
to Italy. 


Reports Pravda article on Soviet attitude 
to Abyssinian conflict and Journal de 
Moscow editorial stating that Soviet Govt. 
will support the League. 
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States that President has declared state 


of war and imposed embargo on export 
of war materials to Italy. 


Comments on favourable reaction of 
Italian press to Mr. Baldwin’s speech 
of Oct. 4. 


From Mr. Eden reporting meeting of 
Council to consider report of the Com- 
mittee of 13. 


Note on an interview with M. Corbin, 
enclosing French reply to H.M.G.’s 
enquiry regarding French action if Britain 


were attacked during preliminary discus- 
sions at Geneva. 


From Mr. Eden, referring to No. 16, 
stating that there is no opportunity for 
taking up the question of air attacks at 
Geneva and suggesting that Sir E. Drum- 
mond should take appropriate action in 
Rome. 


From Mr. Eden, referring to No. 15 and 
advising against an approach to M. Laval. 


Refers to President Roosevelt’s statement 
on arms embargo: warning against any 
transaction with belligerents could imply 
a shift from neutral rights to neutral 
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attention of the Italian Govt. to the 
"Sy position of Addis Ababa and Dire 

awa. 


Conveys thanks of Emperor for H.M.G.’s 
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regard to the report of the Committee of 
13. 

From Mr. Eden, reporting that Com- 
mittee of 6 has approved its report con- 
cluding that Italy has broken article 12 of 
the Covenant by going to war. 


Expresses H.M.G.’s confidence in and 
sympathy with Sir S. Barton. 


Asks Mr. Eden to obtain an early decision 
on raising the embargo on the export of 
arms to Ethiopia. 

For Mr. Eden, referring to No. 29, explain- 
ing the Foreign Office proposal and 
leaving the question to his discretion. 
Reports notice in press reassuring foreign 
exporters that Italian Govt. will not requi- 
sition their goods. 
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Reports that Signor Buti had said that 
the Italian Govt. had no intention of dec- 
laring war on Ethiopia. 

Report from Mr. Eden of a conversation 
with M. Laval on the Report of the Com- 
mittee of 6 and the question of sanctions. 


Report from Mr. Eden of private session 
of Council at which the reports of the 
Committees of 6 and 13 had been adopted. 


Reports enthusiastic articles in the Italian 
press on the occupation of Adowa. 


Note on Italian propaganda in France. 


Memo. of a conversation with M. Flandin, 
who stated that the French people had no 
faith in the League. 

Report by Mr. Eden of a conversation 
with M. Laval, who still wanted to nego- 
tiate on the lines of the earlier proposal ; 
Mr. Eden restated his objections. 


Mr. Eden asks for an indication as to 
which line to adopt if the Assembly accepts 
the conclusions of the Committee (see No. 
33, note 3) and the question of interruption 
of diplomatic relations with Italy is 
raised. 

Transmits to Mr. Eden a record of two 
conversations with the Counsellor of the 
U.S. Embassy on Oct. 5 and with the U.S. 
Ambassador on Oct. 8 concerning the 
USS. attitude to the embargo. 


Mr. Eden reports conversation with 
Austrian representative to the League 
concerning difficulty of Austrian position 
with regard to the Italo-Abyssinian con- 
flict. 


Reports that the Comte de Chambrun 
told him of German overtures to Austria 
and favoured the adoption of M. Sugi- 
mura’s plan under the auspices of the 
League in order to prevent European 
complications. 

Reports bitter comments in the Italian 
press on Council decision to condemn 
Italian aggression, and criticisms of 
English attitude. 

Records conversation of Oct. 5 between 
Signor Grandi and Sir R. Vansittart, who 
expressed pessimism for the future owing 
to Italian actions in Ethiopia. 

From Mr. Eden, reporting conversation 
with Greek Foreign Minister who said that 
Greece would participate in sanctions 
although they would have serious econo- 
mic consequences for her. 
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Reports that Under Secretary of State for 
the Vatican pleaded for British help in 
finding a solution to the conflict. 


Reports that if question of sanctions is 
raised in the Assembly, Hungarian rep- 
resentative will abstain for political and 
economic reasons. 


For Mr. Eden, reporting a conversation 
between Sir R. Vansittart and the Aust- 
rian Minister who had been warned about 
non-co-operation at Geneva, and suggest- 
ing that Mr. Eden warn the Hungarian 
delegate in a similar sense. 


Reports that Venezuelan Foreign Minister 
declared the moral support of the Vene- 
zuelan Govt. for the League but that they 
would not participate in sanctions. 


Letter giving an account of the Cabinet 
discussion that morning at which the Elliot 
report (see No. 8) was accepted and 
measures against Italy di 


From Mr. Eden referring to No. 46 and 


suggesting a method of bringing the U.S. 
Govt. into co-operation with the League. 


Record from Mr. Eden of a conversation 
between Lord Cranborne and Baron 
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League. 
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attempted to discuss Anglo-French naval 
co-operation and had concluded that the 
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Reports views of German Foreign Minister 
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export of arms to the belligerents. 


Refers to Foreign Office circular telegram 
regarding representations at Rome: 
French Ambassador at Rome has been 
instructed to act with Sir E. Drummond. 


Mr. Eden transmits the text of his speech 
at the Fifteenth Plenary meeting of the 
Assembly on Oct. 10. 
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Plenary Sessions of the Assembly from 
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NO. AND NAME 


Sir E. Pures 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 295 
Sir E. Popes 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 296 


Sm M. HAnKEy 
Cabinet Office 


To Sir G. CLERK 
Paris 
No. 1837 


To Mr. OsBorneE 
Washington 
No. 940 

Mr. EpMOND 


Geneva 
Tel. No. 201 


Mr. EpMOoND 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 204 
Mr. EDMOND 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 205 L.N. 


Sir G. CLERK 
Paris 
Tel. No. 200 
Sir E. DRUMMOND 
Rome 
Tel. No. 610 
To Mr. EpMonpD 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 209 


DATE 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


I! 


I! 


12 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports Herr Hitler’s reaction to Austrian 
decision not to apply sanctions. 


Reports German Foreign Minister’s state- 
ment that Germany would stay neutral in 
the Italo-Abyssinian conflict but that it 
was not certain whether she would prohibit 
the export of war material to both parties. 


Note of a Cabinet meeting of Oct. 9 on the 
Provisional Report on Sanctions (see No. 
8). 

Records a conversation with M. Corbin 
who communicated a personal message 
from M. Laval stating that France would 
join in collective economic pressure but not 
in military sanctions or a blockade. 


Reports conversation with American Am- 
bassador on mobilization of Kellogg 
Pact. 

From Mr. Eden, reporting first meeting of 
Co-ordination Committee on Oct. 11 and 
appointment of a sub-committee (Com- 
mittee of 18). 

From Mr. Eden, reporting a conversation 
with M. Laval on sanctions. 


Record by Mr. Eden of a meeting on Oct. 
10 with the U.S. Minister at Berne who 
expressed the hope that United States 
would not be invited to co-operate in 
working out sanctions. 

Reports conversation with M. Laval 
regarding the continuous French press 
campaign against H.M.G. 

Reports that he has left an aide-mémoire 
with Signor Suvich concerning the bomb- 
ing of Dire Dawa and Addis Ababa. 


For Mr. Eden, outlining British policy 
towards sanctions and asking whether the 
appeal for neutral support under Article 
16 had met with a satisfactory response. 
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NO. AND NAME 


Mr. EDMOND 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 210 L.N. 


Mr. EDMOND 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 208 


To Sm G. CLERK 
Paris 
Tel. No. 266 


To Mr. EpmMonp 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 214 


Sm G. CLERK 
Paris 
Tel. No. 203 


Sir G. CLERK 
Paris 
Tel. No. 204 


Mr. EpMOND 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 212 


Sm E. Puipps 
Berlin 
No. 1035 


Sm E. Drummonp 
Rome 
Tel. No. 624 
To Mr. EpMonp 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 220 
To Sm G. CLERK 
Paris 
Tel. No. 269 


Mr. MONTGOMERY 
The Vatican 
Tel. No. 30 


To Mr. CHARLES 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 133 
Sm E. Pures 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 237 Saving 


Sm G. CLERK 
Paris 
Tel. No. 256 Saving 


DATE 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


14 


14 


MAIN SUBJECT 


From Mr. Eden referring to No. 76, com- 
menting on the general willingness at 
Geneva to fulfil obligations but suggesting 
that pressure should be brought to bear to 
counteract French uneasiness. 


Record by Mr. Eden of a conversation of 
Oct. 13 with MM. Massigli and Coulondre 
concerning sanctions. 


Refers to Nos. 76 and 77 and stresses the 
need for an explicit assurance that the 
French will meet their obligations under 
Article 16. 


For Mr. Eden, commenting on proposals 
of the League Sub-Committee on Finan- 
cial Measures. 


Records interview on Oct. 14 with M. 
Laval on questions raised in No. 79; M. 
Laval had reservations on British forces in 
the Mediterranean and suggested they 
should be reduced. 


Refers to No. 81 and transmits M. Laval’s 
reply and own proposals for an Italian 
mandate over part of Ethiopia. 

From Mr. Eden, reporting that he per- 
suaded the Committee of 18 to adopt a 
resolution proposing a declaration of mut- 
ual support. 


Transmits memo. on the state of public 
opinion in Germany regarding Italo- 
Abyssinian war. 

Refers to No. 78 and comments on prob- 
able Italian reaction to sanctions. 


Reports Cabinet’s anxiety that great 
caution should be exercised in applying 
sanctions. 

Asks that this telegram concerning British 
forces in the Mediterranean should be 
read to M. Laval and an unequivocal 
assurance of support under Article 16 
given to H.M.G. 

Reports that Acting Secretary of State at 
the Vatican has stressed the importance of 
an early solution to the conflict between 
Italy and the League, and proposed a 
plan for a settlement. 

Comments on articles in Soviet press 
criticizing British policy. 


Reports that Herr Hitler wants to make 
Germany self-supporting and not build up 
an extensive trade with Italy for fear of 
provoking League interference. 

For Sir R. Vansittart, referring to No. 87 
and describing M. Laval’s reactions. 
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105 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sm G. CLERK 
Paris 
No. 1866 


Sm E. Drummonp 
Rome 
Tel. No. 633 


Sm E. DrumMonpD 
Rome 
Tel. No. 632 


Sm G. CLerx 
Paris 
Tel. No. 205 


Srr S. BARTON 
Addis Ababa 
Tel. No. 328 


Sm J. ADDISON 


Prague 
Tel. No. 18 


To Sm E. Drumwonp 
Rome 
Tel. No. 530 


To Sm E. Drummonp 
Rome 
Tel. No. 531 


To Sir E. DrumMonp 
Rome 
Tel. No. 532 


To Sm G. CLerxK 
Paris 
Tel. No. 275 
Smr S. BARTON 
Addis Ababa 
Tel. No. 327 


Sm E. DrumMOND 
Rome 
Tel. No. 108 Saving 


To Sm E. Puipes 
Berlin 
No. 1100 


To Sm E. DrumMmonp 
Rome 
No. 1176 


DATE 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


16 


.17 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Records an interview between M. Corbin 
and Sir R. Vansittart who stressed the 
need for a declaration by the French 
Govt. of solidarity with H.M.G. 


Asks whether in view of opinion in Italy 
an assurance could be given to Signor 
Mussolini that England did not want war. 
Reports widespread opinion in Italy fos- 
tered by French press of England’s hostile 
intentions. 

Refers to Nos. 87 and g1 and reports M. 
Laval’s reaction to telegram No. 269 
(No. 87). 


Reports press statement of M. Laval’s 
suggestion for a settlement, which the 
Emperor has stated would not be accept- 
able; Sir S. Barton denied that this pro- 
posal had been made in London. 


Transmits message from M. Benes stating 
support of Little Entente for League and 
for Anglo-French solidarity. 


Transmits message for Signor Mussolini on 
lines requested in No. 93. 


From Sir R. Vansittart referring to No. 94 
and stating that arrangements have been 
made for criticism of the French press to 
appear in England. 


Comments on suggestions by The Vatican 
for a settlement (see No. 88) and instructs 
him to tell Mr. Montgomery that such 
proposals can only be considered by 
H.M.G. as a member of the League. 


From Sir R. Vansittart, commenting on 
No. gt and on anti-British feeling in 
France. 


Reports that instrument of ratification by 
Ethiopia of Geneva gas protocol of June 17, 
1925 has been signed. 

Reports interview with Chilean Ambassa- 
dor who stated that if H.M.G. and the 
French Govt. agreed on a solution the 
Latin-American countries on the Council 
would make an appeal for peace in Geneva 
and a mandate could be given to France 
and Great Britain to arrange a settlement 
between Italy and Ethiopia. 


Records conversation with German Am- 
bassador concerning the League, and 
British and French policy. 
Records a conversation between Signor 
Grandi and Sir S. Hoare who emphasized 
that war with Italy was not inevitable and 
i question of reciprocal reduction 
of troops in the Mediterranean and Libya. 
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NO. AND NAME 
To Mr. Osporne 


No. 962 


To Sm G. CLerx 
Paris 
Tel. No. 282 
Sm E. Drumaonp 


Rome 
Tel. No. 636 


Sm G. CLerx 
Paris 
Tel. No. 207 


To Sm G. CLerx 
Paris 
Tel. No. 285 
Sm E. Drummonp 


Rome 
Tel. No. 637 


Sm G. Crerx 
Paris 
Tel. No. 208 


Sm G. CLerx 
Paris 
Tel. No. 210 
Sm E. Drumaonp 


Rome 
Tel. No. 639 


Sm G. CLerx 
Paris 


Mr. EpMoNnD 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 223 


Sm G. Crzerx 
Paris 
Tel. No. 211 


DATE 


Oct. 17 


Oct. 18 


Oct. 18 


Oct. 18 


Oct. 19 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports an interview with American Am- 
bassador concerning mobilization of Kel- 
logg Pact, and the suggestion that U.S. 
Govt. would join in a declaration under 
the Pact if asked to do so; Mr. Bingham 
expressed U.S. approval of British action 
at Geneva. 


Instructs him to ask M. Laval to send a 


message to Signor Mussolini confirming 
H.M.G.’s statement contained in No. 98. 


Reports meeting between the Comte de 
Chambrun and Signor Mussolini who put 
forward his conditions for a peaceful 
settlement. 


Reports a conversation of Oct. 17 with 
M. Laval who complained of critical tone 
of British press, and stated that he would 
give his reply with regard to No. 95 on the 
following day. 

From Sir R. Vansittart, giving a detailed 
reply to points raised in No. 91. 


Reports a discussion with Signor Mussolini 
concerning H.M.G.’s message contained 
in No. 98; the influence of the French press 
on Anglo-Italian relations; sanctions, and 
demobilization in the Mediterranean. 


Reports that he has spoken in the sense of 
No. 107 to M. Laval, who explained that 
he had already expressed his conviction of 
the position of H.M.G. to the Italian Am- 
bassador. 


Reports that he has received French reply 
to No. 95 (see No. 109) and is sending it 
by special messenger. 

Refers to No. 108 and suggests that nego- 
tiations with the Vatican be ded 
while Italian proposals are discussed with 
France. 


Translation of a Note communicated by 
the French Govt. in reply to No. 95 (see 
No. 113). 


From Mr. Eden, reporting a meeting of 
the Sub-Committee on Organisation of 
Mutual Support on Oct. 18, at which a 
text of a resolution was agreed upon to be 
considered by the Committee of 18. 
Reports on communication by M. Léger 
that the Italian Govt. were now prepared 
to negotiate with regard to mutual with- 
drawal of forces in Libya and the Mediter- 
ranean; M. Léger stressed that the French 
Govt. would not act as an intermediary in 
this. 
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NO. AND NAME 


Sir G. CLerk 
Paris 
Tel. No. 212 


Tue ITALIAN 
AMBASSADOR 
London 


Sm L. OLIPHANT 
Foreign Office 


Sr E. DrumMMOND 
Rome 
Tel. No. 645 


Sir E. DRUMMOND 
Rome 
Tel. No. 646 


Mr. CAVENDISH- 
BENTINCK 
Santiago 
Tel. No. 112 


Sir E. DrumMMOND 
Rome 
Tel. No. 647 


Sr E. DrumMOND 
Rome 
Tel. No. 650 


Sm L. OLIPHANT 
Foreign Office 


Sir E. DRUMMOND 
Rome 
No. 1241 

To Sm E. Puipps 
Berlin 

Tel. No. 203 

Sm E. DRrumMMOND 
Rome 
Tel. No. 652 

Sr E. DRuMMOND 


Rome 
Tel. No. 653 


Sm G. CLerx 
Paris 
Tel. No. 215 


DATE 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


19 


20 


- 20 


21 


Oct. 21 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


21 


2! 


21 


22 


Oct. 22 


Oct. 


Oct. 


22 


23 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports that in view of press article imply- 
ing that M. Laval’s reply (see No. 115) 
avoided committing the French Govt. to 
supporting H.M.G., he has spoken to M. 
Léger who assured him of unconditional 
French support except in the case of 
military sanctions not agreed at Geneva. 


Memo. regarding instructions concerning 
Italian war vessels sent to the Italian 
Consul at Aden by H.M. Resident there. 


Record of a conversation with the Chilean 
Ambassador who enquired whether the 
suggestion discussed by the Chilean and 
French Ambassadors in Rome (cf. No. 103) 
of inviting the Committee of 5 to under- 
take a settlement would be acceptable to 
H.M.G. 


Reports a meeting with the Argentine and 
Chilean Ambassadors concerning the pro- 
posals put forward in No. 103. 


Reports conversation with Baron Aloisi 
concerning (i) the Italian proposals made 
to the French Govt. (see No. 108) (11) the 
Argentine—Chilean plan and (iii) demobi- 
lization in the Mediterranean. 

Reports that Argentine Govt. now intend 
to apply sanctions but will postpone notify- 
ing Geneva in the hope of a settlement 
before Oct. 28. 


Reports favourable reception by press of 
Mr. Baldwin’s speech of Oct. 19. 


Reports conversation with Signor Suvich 
on neutrality rules (see No. 119) and 
belligerent rights. 


Record of conversation with Chilean Am- 
bassador who discussed further the ques- 
tions raised in No. 120. 


Reports conversation with Signor Suvich 
who explained Italian plan for a settle- 
ment (see No. 108). 


Asks opinion concerning possible German 
co-operation in sanctions. 


Reports that Signor Suvich has informed 
him that Italian Govt. have ordered one 
division to be withdrawn from Libya. 

Reports a meeting with Argentine and 
Chilean Ambassadors who stated that M. 
Laval had received their plan (see No. 121) 
with enthusiasm and that their Govts. and 
the Govt. of Ecuador had prepared a text 
to send separately to Geneva if necessary. 


Reports favourable press reception of Sir 
S. Hoare’s speech of Oct. 22 in the House 
of Commons. 
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NO. AND NAME 


To Sm G. CLERK 
Paris 
Tel. No. 291 

To Sm E. Drummonp 


Rome 
Tel. No. 556 


Mr. PETERSON 
Foreign Office 


Str R. VANSITTART 
Foreign Office 


Sm E. Drumaonp 
Rome 
Tel. No. 658 


Srr G. CLerx 
Paris 
Tel. No. 216 


Sm E. Drummonp 
Rome 
Tel. No. 662 


Sm G. CLERK 
Paris 
Tel. No. 262 Saving 


Sm G. CLerx 

Paris 

Tel. No. 263 Saving 
Sm G. CiLerx 


Paris 


Tel. No. 264 Saving 


Sm S. BARTON 
Addis Ababa 
Tel. No. 338 


ViscouNT CHILSTON 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 144 


To Sm G. Cierx 
Paris 
Tel. No. 296 

To THe SECRETARY 
GENERAL OF THE 
Leacue or NaTIons 


DATE 


Oct. 23 


Oct. 23 


Oct. 23 


Oct. 23 


Oct. 24 


Oct. 24 


Oct. 24 


Oct. 24 


Oct. 24 


Oct. 24 


Oct. 25 


. 25 


Oct. 25 


Oct. 25 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Instructs him to speak to M. Laval about 
the technical considerations of a détente in 
the Mediterranean. 


Refers to No. 129 and states that H.M.G.’s 
appreciation of the gesture should be 
expressed if the division has been with- 
drawn to Italy and not just Tripoli. 


Record of a meeting of Oct. 22 with the 
Secretary of State, Sir R. Vansittart and 
Sir L. Oliphant to discuss the Italian 
proposals and the conclusions which must 
be made clear to the French. 


Record of conversation with Spanish Am- 
bassador who told him confidentially that 
H.M.G. could count on the President of 
the Republic for complete loyalty to and 
collaboration with the League. 

Refers to No. 133 and suggests that it 
would be better not to make this com- 
munication as Signor Suvich has made it 
clear that the Italian withdrawal was not 
a bargaining gesture. 

Refers to No. 132 and states that M. Laval 
agreed to H.M.G.’s demands in principle. 


Confirms that division will be withdrawn 
to Italy and warns that No. 132 should be 
kept secret from Italian Govt. 


Continues report of discussion with M. 
Laval (see No. 137) on Italian terms for a 
settlement. M. Laval stressed the impor- 
tance of French initiative in the negotia- 
tions. 

Refers to No. 139 and gives text of Italian 
proposals. 


Refers to No. 140 and gives text of Italian 
commentary on their proposals. 


Assesses the situation in Ethiopia and 
expresses the personal belief that if League 
action proved ineffective Ethiopia would 
have no chance of successful resistance, 
and the chiefs could not be persuaded to 
conclude peace terms dictated by Italy. 
Reports conversation with M. Litvinov 
who stressed the need for imposition of 
joint and drastic sanctions against Italy as 
soon as possible. 

Insists that there should be no postpone- 
ment of sanctions, and asks whether the 
French are likely to ask for one. 

Letter from Mr. Thompson stating that 
H.M.G. would be prepared to impose 
sanctions on the date which the Commit- 
tee of Co-ordination may decide. 
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138 


NO. AND NAME 

To Sm G. CLerx 
Paris 
No. 1908 

Mr. PETERSON 
Paris 


Sm G. CLerx 
Paris 
Tel. No. 217 
To Sm G. CLerx 
Paris 
Tel. No. 299 


= ba CLERK 
Tel No. 268 Saving 


Sm G. CLerx 
Paris 
No. 1499 


Mr. OsBorNE 
Washington 
Tel. No. 339 

Sm E. DRumMMOND 


Rome 
Tel. No. 128 Saving 


To Sm E. Drumwonp 
Rome 
Tel. No. 566 


To Sm G. CLerx 
Paris 
Tel. No. 304 
Sm G. CLERK 
Paris 
Tel. No. 220 


To Sm G. CLERK 
Paris 
Tel. No. 303 Saving 


To Sm E. Drumwonp 
Rome 
No. 1223 


Oct. 25 


Oct. 25 


Oct. 26 


Oct. 26 


Oct. 26 


Oct. 26 


Oct. 27 


Oct. 27 


Oct. 28 


Oct. 29 


Oct. 29 


Oct. 29 


Oct. 29 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports interview with M. Corbin con- 


Letter to Mr. Scrivener enclosing copy of 
a draft reply to the Italian Govt. concern- 
ing their proposals which he will discuss 
with the French. 


Refers to No. 137 and communicates text 
of French reply; French Govt. agree to 
Anglo-French naval discussions. 


Comments on Italian proposals trans- 
mitted in Nos. 140 and 141; H.M.G. do 
not want to be involved in negotiations 
which seem to go behind the back of the 
League. 

Reports M. Laval as interpreting Signor 
Cerruti’s frequent visits as an indication 
of Signor Mussolini’s desire for a settle- 
ment, and recommends that if the Peter- 
son—St. Quentin proposals are approved by 
H.M.G., M. Laval should be allowed to 
sound Signor Mussolini out. 


Transmits counter-suggestions of Mr. 
Peterson and the Comte de St. Quentin 
for a_ settlement of Italo—Abyssinian 
conflict. 

Reports reactions to U.S. reply to League 
enquiry (see No. 128, note 1). 


Reports strong resentment in the Italian 
press towards economic sanctions and 
H.M.G.’s willingness to impose them. 


States that H.M.G. are willing to with- 
draw two battle cruisers from the Medi- 
terranean provided (i) the Italian press 
takes a less hostile attitude to H.M.G. and 
(ii) the Italian Govt. reduce their forces in 
Libya. 

Requests him to inform M. Laval that the 
draft reply to Rome is being carefully 
considered (cf. No. 151). 

Refers to No. 154 and reports that M. 
Laval welcomed the proposed communi- 
cation in the hope that it might have a 
soothing effect on Signor Mussolini. 


Refers to No. 125 and comments on ques- 
tion of belligerent rights: H.M.G. do not 
consider Italy entitled to exercise such 
rights and should protest if she assumed 
them. 

Record of interview between Sir R. Van- 
sittart and Signor Grandi on the question 
of the expulsion of 7 Italians from Malta on 
Oct. 9, and concerning the negotiations 
for a general settlement of the Abyssinian 
question and for a Mediterranean détente. 
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NO. AND NAME 


Mr. KeeLInG 
Caracas 
Tel. No. 29 


Sm E. DrumMoNnD 
Rome 
Tel. No. 670 


Sm E. DrumMMOND 
Rome 
Tel. No. 671 


To Sm G. CLerx 
Paris 
Tel. No. 307 
To Sm S. BarTon 
Addis Ababa 
Tel. No. 368 


Mr. OsBorNE 
Washington 
Tel. No. 347 


Sm S. WATERLOW 
Athens 
Tel. No. 264 


Sm G. CLerx 
Paris 
Tel. No. 221 


Mr. EpMOND 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 229 


CHANCERY 
Rome 


DATE 
Oct. 30 


Oct. go 


Oct. 30 


Oct. 30 


Oct. 30 


Oct. 31 


Oct. 31 


Oct. 31 


Oct. 31 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports that the Venezuelan Govt. have 
decided to follow the attitude of the U.S. 
Govt. in the Italo-Abyssinian conflict, 
which would seem to exclude participation 
in sanctions. 

Reports a discussion with Signor Musso- 
lini on the attitude of the Italian press 
towards H.M.G., and of British public 
opinion towards Italy, and the possibility 
of a Mediterranean détenie, which Signor 
Mussolini was not prepared to discuss 
piecemeal. 

Continuation of No. 160: Signor Mussolini 
considered that war would come as a result 
of military control of economic sanctions 
which he was sure would be imposed; 
Italy would go to war rather than yield 
and give up occupied territory in Ethiopia. 
Refers to No. 155 and transmits for M. 
Laval observations on the draft reply to 
Rome and suggests amendments to it. 
Requests him to explain to the Emperor 
the desire of H.M.G. and France for a 
settlement and that League assistance 
would not extend to military interven- 
tion; the Emperor must decide whether 
to negotiate or attempt to fight on. 
Comments upon (i) Mr. Hull’s press 
statement of Oct. jo strengthening the 
warning against any trade with belliger- 
ents, and (ii) the difficulty of giving 
practical effect to U.S. responsibility 
under the Kellogg Pact while conforming 
with the Neutrality Resolution. 


Reports that Greek Foreign Minister 
stated that the Greek Govt. would be 
bound to follow Yugoslavia in asking for 
delay in applying sanctions. 

Refers to No. 162 and reports that M. 
Laval did not consider H.M.G.’s offer 
would be acceptable to Signor Mussolini, 
perhaps because he had spoken to Signor 
Cerruti in encouraging terms. 

For Sir R. Vansittart from Mr. Eden, 
reporting on meetings of the Committee 
of 18 and Co-ordination Committee. 
Letter to Abyssinian Department, refer- 
ring to Nos. 160 and 161 and pointing out 
that Signor Suvich considered that Italy 
would be free to reinforce her Libyan 
garrison if H.M.G. were free to send troops 
to Egypt. 
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CHAPTER ITI 


Search for a basis of Italo-Ethiopian agreement: disquiet over 
German rearmament 
November 1-30, 1935 


NO. AND NAME DATE MAIN SUBJECT PAGE 
169 To Sir E. Drummond Nov.1 Comments on Nos. 160 and 161 and 206 
Rome instructs as to how and on what lines the 
Tel. No. 577 conversation with Signor Mussolini 
should be renewed. 
170 ToStr E. Drumuonp = Nov.: Gives figures of British tonnage in the 208 
Rome Mediterranean. 
Tel. No. 579 
171 Sir S. BARTON Nov. 1 Reports interview with Emperor who 209 
Addis Ababa stated that he would enter no peace nego- 
Tel. No. 352 tiations while Italian troops remained in 
occupation of Ethiopian territory. 
172 Hore. ve Bercues Nov. 1 Record of a meeting between British and 210 
Geneva French representatives on: peace negotia- 
11.30 a.m. tions; demobilization of the Mediterran- 
ean, and procedure at Geneva. 
173. Mr. EpmMonp Nov.2 From Sir S. Hoare, commenting on a 214 
Geneva resolution between the Little Entente, 
Tel. No. 231 France and Britain concerning clearing 
and similar balances due by Italy. 
174 Sir E. Drusaonp Nov. 2 Reports that an Italian division is leaving 215 
Rome Tripoli, presumably for Naples. 
Tel. No. 683 
175. Mr. EpmMonp Nov. 2 From Sir S. Hoare, summarizing a con- 215 
Geneva versation with Baron Aloisi on the Medi- 
Tel. No. 233 terranean détente and the peace negotia- 
tions. 
176 Sir E. DrummMonp Nov. 2 Reports press attitude that H.M.G. are 217 
Rome hindering M. Laval’s conciliatory efforts 
Tel. No. 684 for a solution. 
177 Mr. PETERSON Nov. 2 Minute commenting on No. 166. 217 
Foreign Office 
178 Mr. EpmMonp Nov. 3‘ From Sir S. Hoare, reporting a meeting of 218 
Geneva Nov. 2 of the Co-ordination Committee, 
Tel. No. 235 which fixed Nov. 18 as the date for the 
entry into force of sanctions. 
179 Sm E. Drummonp Nov. 3 Comments on Dr. Gayda’s reactions tothe 219 
Rome fixing of the date for sanctions to start. 
Tel. No. 685 
180 ToSm E. Drummond’ Nov. 4 _ Instructs him to inform Signor Mussolini 219 
Rome that H.M.G. are considering a further 
Tel. No. 583 proposal on Mediterranean détente in view 
of Sir S. Hoare’s conversation at Geneva 
with Baron Aloisi (see No. 175). 
181 Sir E. DrummMonpD Nov. 4 Reports information from the Comte de 220 


Rome 
Tel. No. 690 


Chambrun concerning Signor Mussolini’s 
views on a Mediterranean agreement. 
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187 


188 


190 


191 


192 


193 


194 


195 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. MonrTGOMERY 
The Vatican 
Tel. No. 41 


Sm R. VANSITTART 
Foreign Office 


To Sm G. CLERK 
Paris 
No. 1965 

To Sm E. DrummMonp 


Rome 
Tel. No. 585 


To Sm G. CLerxK 
Paris 
Tel. No. 310 


Sm E. DrumMonp 
Rome 
Tel. No. 693 


Sm E. DrumMMOND 
Rome 
Tel. No. 694 


Sm E. DrumMMOND 
Rome 
Tel. No. 695 


Sm S. BARTON 
Addis Ababa 
Tel. No. 357 


Sm W. SELBY 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 52 Saving 


Mr. WIGRAM 
Foreign Office 


To Viscount CHILSTON 


Moscow 
No. 581 


Sir E. Purpps 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 262 Saving 


To Lorp Wicram 


DATE 
Nov. 4 


Nov. 4 


Nov. 4 


Nov. 5 


Nov. 5 


Nov. 6 


Nov. 6 


Nov. 6 


Nov. 6 


Nov. 6 


Nov. 6 


Nov. 6 


Nov. 7 


Nov. 7 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports that the Pope was apparently 
displeased by H.M.G.’s unwillingness to 
negotiate on the basis of the Vatican’s 
proposals (see No. 88). 
Record of a conversation with the Argen- 
tine Ambassador who asked how his country 
could help with the peace negotiations. 


Encloses a letter from M. Corbin in reply 
to Sir S. Hoare’s note of Sept. 26, and 
comments on it. 


Transmits Admiralty figures for Italian 
tonnage in the Mediterranean and Red 
Sea showing the Italian/British naval 
ratio there as 3:2. 

Explains difficulties which have arisen in 
Geneva regarding the rationing of non- 
Member States in connexion with the 
embargo on Italy; instructs to warn M. 
Laval that this policy may antagonize the 
US. 

Reports Signor Suvich as saying, with 
reference to No. 175, that Baron Aloisi had 
had no instructions to negotiate for a 
Mediterranean détente. 


Reports conversation with Signor Mus- 
solini concerning the Mediterranean 


Continues report of conversation in No. 
188, concerning: the press and anti-British 
propaganda; Signor Mussolini’s views as 
to the inevitability of war with England, 
and the Italian position in Ethiopia. 

Transmits a request from the Emperor to 
purchase a dozen aircraft from H.M.G., 
and expresses the hope that this will be 


agreed to. 


Reports assurance by Austrian Foreign 
Minister that no arms were being exported 
to Abyssinia or Italy, and his anxiety con- 
cerning the effect that sanctions would 
have on the Austrian economy. 


Minute analysing the French _ political 
situation and its effect on the policy of 
H.M.G. 


Records conversation with the Soviet 
Ambassador who stated that the Soviet 
Govt. would apply sanctions if other govts. 
did, but implied that they would not co- 
operate in an oil embargo if the U:S. 
Govt. did not. 


Reports that Herr Hitler expects Italian 
policy to end badly, and that the Foreign 
Ministry favours neutrality in the conflict. 


Letter from Sir R. Vansittart concerning 
the possibility of reaching an agreement 
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228 


230 
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234 


235 


237 


238 





196 


197 


198 


199 


201 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. EDMOND 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 243 L.N. 


To Sm E. DRumMMOND 
Rome 
Tel. No. 590 


To Sm E. DrumMonpD 
Rome 
Tel. No. 591 


Sm E. PHpps 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 267 Saving 


Mr. EDMOND 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 124 Saving 


To Sm G. CLerK 
Paris 
No. 1992 


Mr. Ossporne 
Washington 
No. 1219 

Sr E. DruMMOND 
Rome 
Tel. No. 705 


Sm G. CLERK 
Paris 
Tel. No. 223 


Sm G. Knox 
Budapest 
No. 193 


To Sm E. DrumMMOND 
Rome 
Tel. No. 592 


To Viscount CHILSTON 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 120 


SIGNOR GRANDI 
Italian Embassy 
London 


Sir J. ADDISON 
Prague 
No. 223 


DATE 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


10 


I! 


MAIN SUBJECT 


with Germany; he considers this could 
only be achieved by allowing Germany to 
expand in Africa. 


From Mr. Stevenson, concerning the 
machinery set up by the League to apply 
sanctions. 

From Sir R. Vansittart, commenting on 
the instructions sent that day (see No. 198, 
below) for the renewal of the conversation 
with Signor Mussolini reported in Nos. 
188 and 189. 


Instructs him to make proposal to Signor 
Mussolini for a Mediterranean détente on 
the lines of a ‘gentleman’s agreement’. 


Reports that M. Francois-Poncet told 
him that the German Foreign Minister 
expected H.M.G. to open negotiations 
with Germany on Locarno and air 
disarmament after the elections. 


From Mr. Stevenson, reporting a discus- 
sion with M. Vasconcellos and Mr. 
Walters on the machinery for the control 
of sanctions (see No. 196). 


Reports meeting between Admiral Chat- 
field and Rear-Admiral Decoux on Oct. 
go concerning Anglo-French naval collab- 
oration in the Mediterranean. 


Transmits figures for the export of petro- 
leum products to Italy in 1934 and 1935 
by the U.S. 


For Sir R. Vansittart, referring to No. 197 
and asking for further instructions before 
meeting Signor Mussolini concerning the 
Mediterranean détente and press attacks 
on H.M.G. 


Refers to No. 201 and reports that the 
Admiralty Memo. has been handed to the 
Chief of the Naval Staff. 


Reports Hungarian Foreign Minister as 
saying that if Italy were to leave the 
League Hungary would not follow, al- 
though she would not participate in the 
imposition of sanctions. 

From Sir R. Vansittart, referring to No. 
203 and giving his provisional comments 
before consulting Sir S. Hoare. 

Reports that Sir R. Vansittart assured 
Soviet Ambassador on Nov. g that there 
was no truth in the rumour of an Anglo- 
French-German Agreement. 

Note protesting against the imposition of 
sanctions on Italy. 


Reports speech by M. Benes including 
comments on British policy. 
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245 


246 


248 


249 


250 


250 


251 


253 


253 


256 


210 


211 


214 


216 


217 


218 


219 


221 


NO. AND NAME 


Sm E. Drumaonp 
Rome 
Tel. No. 712 


Sir G. CLerx 
Paris 


Tel. No. 224 


Sm E. Drummonp 
Rome 
Tel. No. 713 
Sm E. Puipps 
Berlin 
No. 1160 
Sr S. BARTON 
Addis Ababa 
Tel. No. 369 
Mr. PETERSON 
Foreign Office 


To Vrscount CHILSTON 
Moscow 
No. 603 


Inp1A OFFICE 


To Sr E. Pures 
Berlin 


Sm G. CLERK 
Paris 


To Sm S. BARTON 
Addis Ababa 
Tel. No. 395 


To Sm G. CLERK 
Paris 
Tel. No. 317 


To Sm G. CLERK 
Paris 


Tel. No. 318 


DATE 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


13 


13 


13 


13 


14 


14 


14 


14 


14 


15 


15 


15 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Refers to No. 198 and reports conversation 
with Signor Mussolini of Nov. 12 concern- 
ing Mediterranean détente; Signor Musso- 
lini agreed to H.M.G.’s proposal provided 
it was clear that the ultimate aim was a 
settlement of Anglo-Italian relations. 


Refers to No. 208, note 3 and reports that 
the French Govt. agree to return an identic 
reply to the Italian note, but do not wish 
it to be discussed at Geneva. 


Refers to No. 210 and gives his apprecia- 
tion of Signor Mussolini’s proposals and 
the motives behind them. 

Warns of the advanced state of German 
rearmament and the inevitability of 
German territorial expansion. 

Reports that the Ethiopian defence shows 
no sign of collapse, but is endangered by 
lack of food, ammunition, and funds. 


Minute recording a meeting of Nov. 11 at 
which it was decided to make a new 
approach to France after the elections 
based on the success or failure of the 
Mediterranean détente. 


Reports conversation of Nov. 13 between 
Sir R. Vansittart and Soviet Ambassador 
who stated that the Soviet Govt. were in 
favour of any attempt at a reasonable 
ines of the Italo-Abyssinian con- 
ict 

Letter transmitting a copy of a telegram 
to the Govt. of India concerning the 
application of sanctions against Italy by 
Arab States. 


Letter from Mr. Sargent concerning the 
situation of the British Air Attaché in 
Germany. 

Letter to Sir R. Vansittart recording an 
unofficial conversation with M. Laval on 
sanctions and the possibility of a settlement 
with Italy. 

Refers to No. 214 and emphasizes that the 
most that Ethiopia can expect is economic 
sanctions against Italy, as the League 
would not approve a collective loan and 
H.M.G. are not prepared to act alone. 


Refers to No. 211 and gives H.M.G.’s view 
that no reply should be sent to the Italian 
note, but that they would agree to a short 
reply in concert with the French Govt. 
Instructs him to inform M. Laval that 
negotiations for a Mediterranean détente 
have broken down and to suggest that the 
League Council be asked to give a ruling 
as to the basis for Anglo-French negotia- 
tions for a settlement. 
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270 


270 


271 


272 


272 


274 


275 


276 


227 


229 


231 


232 


233 


235 


NO. AND NAME 


Srr E. DrumMMOND 
Rome 


Sir G. CLerK 
Paris 
Tel. No. 227 


Sir G. CLERK 
Paris 
Tel. No. 228 


Sir G. CLERK 
Paris 
Tel. No. 229 


Sir R. VANSITTART 
Foreign Office 


Sir E. Pureps 
Berlin 
No. 1178 


To Sr G. CLERK 
Paris 


Srr E. Pures 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 325 


Sir G. CLERK 
Paris 
Tel. No. 233 


Sir G. CLERK 
Paris 
Tel. No. 234 


Mr. PETERSON 
Foreign Office 


Sm E. Purirps 
Berlin 
No. 1210 


Sm E. Puipps 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 275 Saving 


DATE 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


15 


18 


19 


20 


20 


20 


20 


2I 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Letter to Mr. Sargent reporting the 
Comte de Chambrun’s version of an inter- 
view with Signor Mussolini at which he 
had stated that France had done everything 
possible to mitigate the situation. 


Reports that he has spoken on the lines of 
No. 222 to M. Laval, who had been in con- 
tact with Rome but had no new suggestions 
to make. 


Reports that despite No. 221 the French 
Govt. intend to send a reply to the Italian 
note (see No. 208). 


Refers to No. 225 and reports that French 
draft has been modified and the reply held 
up in the hope that H.M.G. will approve 
it. 


Record of a conversation with M. Corbin 
who expressed the view that adequate 
concessions should be made to Italy 
although he considered that ultimately a 
de facto peace would come about between 
Italy and Ethiopia. 


Reports a meeting of German Air Defence 
League of Nov. 14 and a speech by 
General Géring who said Germany de- 
sired peace, but a German peace. 


Letter from Sir R. Vansittart on French 
attitude to England, asking him to stress 
to M. Laval the importance of Anglo- 
French co-operation. 


Reports conversation with French Ambas- 
sador who informed him that M. Laval 
had expressed a desire to resume con- 
versations with Germany on collective 
security. 


Reports that M. Laval has no new sugges- 
tions to make concerning a settlement of 
the Italo—Abyssinian conflict and wel- 
comes Mr. Peterson’s visit to Paris. 


Reports that M. Laval has informed him 
that the Italian Ambassador is summoning 
an expert to assist him, and comments on 
the extra danger of leakage this will 
entail. 


Record of a conversation of Nov. 19 
concerning further Anglo-French discus- 
sions in the Italo—Ethiopian conflict. 


Comments on German position with 
regard to possible limitation of armaments 
in the air. 


Refers to No. 230, and summarises French 
Ambassador’s impressions of French 
public opinion, political situation, and 
attitude towards England. 
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240 


7Al 
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242 


243 


NO. AND NAME 

Sm E. Pures | 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 276 Saving 


Mr. STEVENSON 
Foreign Office 


To Viscount CHILSTON 


No. 612 


Sir E. Popes, 
Berlin 
Tel. No, $27 

Sr G. CLerK 
Paris 
Tel. No. 235 


Sm E. Pures 
Berlin Ps 
—Tel. No. 329 


To Srr E. DrumMMOND 
Rome 
Tel. No. 617 


To S1GNor GRAND! 
Italian Embassy 
London 


244 Sir E. Drummonp 


Rome 
Tel. No. 745 


245 Sm E. Drumwonp 


Rome 
Tel. No. 746 


24% Sm E. DrumMonp 


Rome 
Tel. No. 747 


247 Sir G. CLERK 


Paris 
Tel. No. 236 


DATE 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


21 


2! 


21 


22 


22 


22 


22 


22 


23 


23 


23 


. 23 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Comments on Herr Hitler’s reaction to 
Mr. Baldwin’s speech to the Peace Society 
on Oct. 31; Herr Hitler was said to have 
remarked that Germany would return to 
a properly constructed League to deal with 
European problems. 


Reports that M. Vasconcellos is anxious 
to call a meeting of the Committee of 18 
to consider the extension of the embargo 
on Italy to oil, coal, iron, and steel. 


Reports conversation of Nov. 18 between 
Sir R. Vansittart and M. Maisky, who 
made it clear that the Soviet Govt. were 
perturbed by negotiations they believed to 
be in progress at Paris and Berlin, and 
could not believe H.M.G. had no part in 
them. 


Reports Herr Hitler’s apparent anxiety 
that economic sanctions meant war be- 
tween Great Britain and Italy. 


Reports that according to Czechoslovak 
Minister M. Benes was confident of 
French loyalty to Czechoslovakia. 


Gives an account of conversation between 
French Ambassador and Herr Hitler, who 
attacked the policy of sanctions and stated 
that the situation was not favourable for 
further negotiations on an Air Pact. 


From Sir R. Vansittart reporting that 
Signor Grandi seems pessimistic as to 
future events, and suggesting that Signor 
Mussolini should be informed of the im- 
pending visit of General Garibaldi to 
encourage him not to make up his mind 
prematurely. 


H.M.G.’s reply to the Italian note of Nov. 
11 (see No. 208). 


Reports a conversation of Nov. 22 with 
Signor Suvich who intimated that a 
settlement might be reached which re- 
turned Tigre to Ethiopia. 


For Sir R. Vansittart, referring to No. 242, 
stating that he will speak to Signor Mus- 
solini on these lines, and suggesting the 
reasoning behind Signor Mussolini’s 
apparent pessimism. 


Refers to No. 245 and adds French Am- 
bassador’s comments. 


Reports that M. Laval has requested 
H.M.G. to join with him in asking for the 
final date of meeting of Committee of 18 
not to be decided until Nov. 29. 
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300 


300 
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304 


395 


306 


307 


°s 


251 


253 


259 


261 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir G. CLERK 
Paris 
Tel. No. 237 
Sir E. DRumMOND 
Rome 
Tel. No. 748 


Sir R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 392 

Str R. VANsITTART 
Foreign Office 


To Sm G. CLERK 
Paris 
Tel. No. 326 


Srr G. CLERK 
Paris 
Tel. No. 238 


Sir G. CLerk 
Paris 
Tel. No. 239 


M. VASCONCELLOS 


Geneva 
Tel. Unnumbered 


To Sir G. CLERK 
Paris 
Tel. No. 327 


Str G. CLERK 
Paris 


Tel. No. 298 Saving 


Sm R. VANSITTART 
Foreign Office 


Sm S. Hoare 
Foreign Office 


Sir E. DRUMMOND 
Rome 
Tel. No. 754 


Sm E. DRuMMOND 
Rome 
Tel. No. 755 
Sir G. CLerx 


Paris 
Tel. No. 241 


DATE 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


23 


23 


23 


23 


24 


25 


25 


25 


25 


25 


25 


25 


26 


26 


26 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 247 and suggests why M. 
Laval wishes for a postponement of the 
meeting. 

For Sir R. Vansittart, reporting that 
Signor Mussolini said that General Gari- 
baldi had no official mission in England. 


Comments on warnings by the U.S. Govt. 
to American trading concerns to maintain 
neutrality. 


Note for Sir S. Hoare and Mr. Eden 
urging that H.M.G. should not proceed 
with an oil embargo against Italy. 


Refers to No. 252 and instructs him to tell 
M. Laval that H.M.G. gladly agree to a 
postponement of meeting of Committee of 
18. 


From Mr. Peterson, communicating M. 
Laval’s opinion as to the minimum basis 
on which the Italian Govt. could be 
approached for a settlement with any hope 
of success. 


From Mr. Peterson, commenting on No. 
253 and putting forward his views on a 
possible basis for settlement. 


Reports decision to postpone meeting of 
Committee of 18; new date will be com- 
municated on Nov. 29. 


Comments on No. 248 and instructs him 
to induce M. Laval to intimate to Signor 
Mussolini that war with England would 
mean war with the League including 
France. 


From Mr. Peterson, reporting that when 
he mentioned to M. de St. Quentin that 
no reply had been received to No. 162 he 
replied that the French Govt. hoped that 
conversations would be renewed and 
feared H.M.G.’s proposals would be 
unacceptable to Italy. 

Record of conversation with General 
Garibaldi who explained Signor Musso- 
lini’s views on the Italo-Abyssinian conflict 
and his terms for a settlement. 

Note on German rearmament for the 
Cabinet, urging the need to complete 
defensive arrangements. 

Reports that Marquis Theodoli was dis- 
turbed by the extreme views of the 
Fascist Grand Council, and warned 
England she was heading for war. 
Reports that opinion attributed to German 
Ambassador in Rome in last para. of No. 
241 is widely shared. 

Reports that he urged M. Laval to include 
an expression of loyalty to Great Britain 
in his political testament to be broadcast 
on Nov. 26. 
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278 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 361 


To Sm E. Drummonp 
Rome 
No. 1373 


Srr E. DRUMMOND 
Rome 


Sir E. DrumMonp 
Rome 
Tel. No. 760 

Sm E. Drumwonp 
Rome 
Tel. No. 761 

To Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 365 

Sm G. CLERK 
Paris 
Tel. No. 302 Saving 


Sm S. HoARE AND 
Mr. EpEN 
Foreign Office 

Sm E. Purppes 
Berlin 


Mr. Nice, Law 


To Sm G. CrLerx 
Paris 
Tel. No. 329 


Sm G. CLerx 
Parr 
Tel. No. 243 


Sm E. Punrpps 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 279 Saving 


276 To SIR G. CLerx 


Paris 
No. 2104 


DATE 
Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


26 


26 


26 


27 


27 


27 


27 


. 27 


. 27 


27 


28 


28 


28 


28 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports that Mr. Atherton had asked why 
the meeting of the Committee of 18 had 
been postponed, and instructs to inform 
the U.S. Govt. that the postponement is 
due to M. Laval’s wishes; gives brief analy- 
sis of situation with regard to sanctions. 
Records conversation with Signor Grandi 
who admitted that Signor Mussolini was 
making extravagant demands and sug- 
gested that H.M.G. put forward their own 
proposals to him. 
Letter to Sir R. Vansittart commenting 
on Italian public opinion with regard to 
sanctions. 
Reports that Left Wing of Fascist Grand 
Council advocates leaving the League, 
but Signor Mussolini opposes this. 


Refers to No. 261, note 2, and informs 
that Baron Aloisi’s approaches seem to be 
limited to petrol-producing countries. 
Gives figures for British oil exports to 
Italy compared with those of the U.S. 
and other countries. 


Records a conversation with M. Laval, 
and reports that he expressed disappoint- 
ment with M. Laval’s treatment of foreign 
affairs in his broadcast. 

Memo. on an Embargo on Oil Supplies 
for Italy. 


Letter to Mr. Wigram giving a résumé of 
the situation in Germany with regard to re- 
armament, expansion, the League, British 
rearmament, and Russia. 


Letter to Mr. Sargent concerning the 
attitude of the City towards sanctions. 


For Mr. Peterson, referring to No. 254 and 
stating that while M. Laval’s proposals 
are unacceptable, his own (paras. 2 to 4) 
are a good basis for negotiation. 

Records an interview with M. Léger who 
informed him that M. Laval had told the 
Italian Ambassador that his friendship 
for Italy did not mean that France would 
not carry out her obligations to the 
League. M. Léger suggested a meeting 
between M. Laval and Sir S. Hoare. 


Reports that Herr Hitler realises that M. 
Francois-Poncet’s approach (see No. 241) 
was made for internal political reasons. 

Reports that in response to an enquiry by 
M. Cambon Mr. Sargent stated that the 
questions raised in the French note of Oct. 
5 had not been further considered by 
H.M.G., but that Belgium and Italy would 
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281 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sir G. CLERK 
Paris 
No. 2112 


To Sir E. DRUMMOND 
Rome 
No. 1392 


Sir E. DRUMMOND 
Rome 
Tel. No. 767 


To Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 369 


Sm G. CLerK 
Paris 
Tel. No. 305 Saving 


Srr G. CLerxK 
Paris 
No. 1675 


Srr G. CLERK 
Paris 
Tel. No. 246 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 407 


Sm E. Puipps 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 284 Saving 


Sir R. VANSITTART 
Foreign Office 


DATE 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


28 


28 


29 


29 


29 


29 


30 


30 


30 


30 


MAIN SUBJECT 


have to be included in any Anglo-French- 
German conversations on Locarno. 


Reports a visit from the French Ambassa- 
dor who described a meeting between M. 
Laval and Signor Cerruti (see No. 274) 
and agreed to suggest to M. Laval that 
Signor Mussolini should also be informed 
personally of statements made at this 
meeting. 


Records conversation with General Gari- 
baldi who was convinced of the possibility 
of a peaceful settlement if H.M.G. took 
the initiative, transmitted a note of Signor 
Mussolini’s terms, and promised to try 
and modify Signor Mussolini’s attitude if 
H.M.G. would comment on them. 


Reports that according to the French 
Ambassador Italian Govt. are now 
anxious for a moderate settlement of the 
Abyssinian question, but that a sanction 
on petrol might lead to a ‘mad-dog’ act. 


Describes H.M.G.’s attitude towards an 
oil embargo and asks him to tell the 
Secretary of State that delays in imposing 
it would be due to efforts to reach a peace- 
ful settlement. 


From Mr. Peterson, referring to No. 273 
and describing a discussion of terms with 
M. de St. Quentin, in which the only 
serious divergence of view was over the 
question of a special economic zone. 


Records meeting of the National Council 
of the ‘Fédération Républicaine’ at which 
a resolution was adopted to support M. 
Laval in asking for a delay in the applica- 
tion of sanctions. 


From Mr. Peterson, reporting that M. 
de St. Quentin has agreed to submit to M. 
Laval a report representing the views of 
H.M.G. 


Refers to No. 280 and informs that a 
summary of paras. 2, 3, 5, and 6 has been 
communicated to the Secretary of State, 
and para. 4 communicated verbally to his 
Assistant. 

Reports that Germany may be laying in 
stocks of petrol for her own use, and that 
the new Italian Ambassador is attempting 
to win German favours for Italy. 


Minute for Sir S. Hoare concerning a 
report by a Sub-Committee of the Supply 
Board of the C.I.D. of Nov. 28. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Preparations for the Paris discussions of December 7-8: the 
‘Hoare- Laval’ agreement 
December 2-11, 1935 


NO. AND NAME DATE MAIN SUBJECT PAGE 
Introductory Note. 360 
237 ToSmS.WatTerRtow  Dec.2 _ Instructs him to sound the King of Greece 363 
Athens as to the prospects of mutual support in 
Tel. No. 133 the event of Italian aggression. 
288 Sir R. Linpsay Dec. 2 Reports Mr. Cordell Hull’s justification 364 
Washington of the patent disconnexion of his policy 
Tel. No. 409 from that of the League concerning the re- 
striction of trade with belligerents. 
289 Sir S. Hoare Dec. 2 Record of a conversation with General 365 
Foreign Office Garibaldi, who explained why he was 
leaving London immediately. 
290 Mr. STEVENSON Dec. 2 Signor Bova Scoppa is reported to have 366 
Foreign Office stated at Geneva that the Italian Govt. 


would regard the imposition of an oil 
sanction as an ‘unfriendly act’. 
291 Mr. THomPpson Dec. 2 Note for Sir S. Hoare: Mr. Peterson’s 366 
Foreign Office negotiations in Paris cannot fairly be 
represented as an Anglo-French attempt 
to seek a settlement of the Italo-Ethiopian 
war behind the backs of the League of 


Nations and of the injured party. 
292 AsyssinIAN DEPARTMENT Dec.2 Minute for Sir R. Vansittart setting out 367 
Foreign Office the agreed views of the Department as to 
Mr. Peterson’s proposals. 
293 To Lorp W1GRAM Dec. 2 Sir S. Hoare asks H.M. The King’s per- 369 
Windsor mission to leave the country. 
294 Dommnions OFFICE Dec. 2 ‘Transmits copy of telegram from the High 370 


Commissioner in Canada sstating the 
Canadian Govt.’s denial of any intention 
to take the initiative at Geneva in propos- 
ing an embargo on coal, oil, iron, and steel. 


295 Sm G. CLerx Dec. 3 From Mr. Peterson, who believes that M. 371 
Paris Laval is sounding the Italian Govt. as to 
Tel. No. 248 the results up to date of the Peterson-St. 
Quentin conversations. 
296 Sir E. DruMMOND Dec. 3  ~+Reports that the Comte de Chambrun saw 372 
Rome Signor Suvich yesterday but has not 
Tel. No. 776 received instructions to see Signor 
Mussolini. 
297 To Sm G. Cierx Dec. 3 _— States that he will use H.M.G.’s intention 373 
Paris to play their full part in any oil embargo 
Tel. No. 335 decided on at Geneva as a lever in his dis- 


cussion with M. Laval on Dec. 7; in the 
meantime Sir G. Clerk should press for 
resumption of Anglo-French naval con- 
versations. 
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310 


NO. AND NAME 


To Mr. CAMPBELL 
Belgrade 
Tel. No. 50 


Sir E. DruMMOND 
Rome 


Tel. No. 777 


To Sm P. Cun.irre- 


LIsTER 


To Sir R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 379 


Sm E. Puipps 
Berlin 


Tel. No. 285 Saving 


Mr. THOMPSON 
Foreign Office 


To Sm H. MontTGoMERY 


The Hague 


Rome CHANCERY 


Sm R. Liypsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 412 


Sm G. CLerx 
Paris 
Tel. No. 249 


Sm G. CLerK 
Paris 
Tel. No. 250 


Mr, CAMPBELL 
Belgrade 
Tel. No. 86 


Sir R. Hoare 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 162 


DATE 


Dec. 3 


Dec. 3 


Dec. 3 


Dec. 4 


Dec. 4 


Dec. 5 


Dec. 5 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Seeks assurances of mutual support, with 
the use of naval facilities and the armed 
forces, in the event of an Italian aggres- 
sion. 

Reports Italian press comment on the 
apparent revision of the official Canadian 
attitude towards the extension of sanc- 
tions. 

Says that the Foreign Office is considering 
instructions to Sir E. Phipps to see Herr 
Hitler, but does not think the moment 
opportune to raise the question of air 
strengths under a system of air parity. 


Instructs him to call Mr. Hull’s attention 


to large inflation of American exports of 


oil to Italy during last three months and to 
ask whether anything can be done to avert 
further increase. 


Reports comments by Baron von Neurath 
on recent conversation between Herr 
Hitler and M. Francois-Poncet. 


Account of sanctions currently in force. 


Letter from Mr. Sargent asking for a full 
report on defensive arrangements planned 
or undertaken by the Netherlands Govt. 


Gives Abyssinian Department a further 
account of decisions alleged to have been 
taken by the Fascist Grand Council on 
Nov. 16 and 18 to meet eventuality of an 
oil embargo. 


Thinks that Mr. Hull is determined to 
reduce shipments to normal proportions, 
but that his powers of doing so are very 
restricted. 


From Mr. Peterson, reporting that this 
afternoon he is to see M. de St. Quentin, 
who asserts that M. Laval _ regards 
H.M.G.’s proposals for a settlement as in- 
adequate. 


Mr. Peterson reports proposals, put 
forward by M. de St. Quentin as his 


personal views only, concerning the pro- 
cedure for, and basis of, an Italo-Ethiopian 
settlement: points out the unsatisfactory 
features of this programme. 


Refers to No. 298: M. Stoyadinovié 
assures him that Yugoslavia will honour 
all her obligations under the Covenant, 
but wishes to consult Athens and Angora 
before giving a definite reply as regards 
military support. 

States that Roumanian Govt. will accept 
oil embargo if decision to adopt it is unani- 
mous. 
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311 


312 


313 


314 


315 


316 


317 


318 


319 


321 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sir R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 384 


Sr E. DrumMonD 
Rome 
Tel. No. 786 


BoarRD OF TRADE 
11.45 a.m. 


Mr. ScrRIVENER 
Foreign Office 


Sm G. CLerx 
Paris 
No. 1705 

Sm E. DrumMOND 


Rome 
Tel. No. 788 


To Sm E. Drummonp 
Rome 
Tel. No. 647 


Sm S. BARTON 
Addis Ababa 
Tel. No. 420 


Sm S. WATERLOW 
Athens 
Tel. No. gor 


Sm E. DrumMMOND 
Rome 
Tel. No. 790 


To Sm E. Puippes 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 43 Saving 


To Sir E. Pures 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 44 Saving 


Sm R. VANSITTART 
Foreign Office 


Sm R. VAnNsItTART 
Foreign Office 


DATE 


Dec. 6 


Dec. 6 


Dec. 6 


Dec. 6 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Discusses problem of embarrassment 
caused to U.S. Govt. when direct com- 
munications about sanctions are made to 
them by the Co-ordination Committee. 


Reports Signor Suvich as stating that 
Italian Govt. see no advantage in making 
further proposals while Paris discussions 
are still in progress. 

Minutes of an inter-departmental meeting 
to discuss the implementation of an oil 


Annex: Draft of telegram to announce 
willingness of H.M.G. to participate in oil 
embargo. 

Record of three conversations between 
Sir R. Vansittart and Signor Grandi on 
Dec. 3, 4, and 5. 


Transmits two French official documents 
of Nov. 29 and Dec. 5 on the Peterson— 
St. Quentin discussions. 

Reports Italian official as saying that if an 
embargo were placed on petrol Italy 
would go to war against England. 


Instructs him to convey to Signor Musso- 
lini Sir S. Hoare’s genuine desire for a 
settlement compatible with League prin- 
ciples and his desire that Signor Mussolini 
should make a suitable response. 


Reports on the Emperor’s state of mind 
and dogged determination to defend his 
country. 


Greek Prime Minister promises full co- 
operation in all matters covered by para. 
4 of No. 287. 


Reports belief of British naval and air 
attachés that Italian airmen are probably 
being trained for ‘suicide’ air attacks on 
British fleet and London. 


Instructs him to seek an interview with 
Herr Hitler for the purpose of resuming 
discussions on the London Declaration of 
February 1935; indicates points for discus- 
sion. 


Refers to No. 321: when time of interview 
with Herr Hitler is fixed he should inform 
M. Francois-Poncet of the general sense of 
his instructions. 

Minute referring to No. 316; considers 
that it justifies his view that to proceed to 
oil embargo without full arrangement 
with France and other powers would be 
suicidal. 

sein of a conversation with M. Corbin, 


nt need for firmer line towards 
Ttaly by the French Govt. 
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325 


328 


329 


331 


332 


333 


334 


335 


336 


337 


338 


339 


NO. AND NAME 


SuB-COMMITTEE ON 
DEFENCE POLicy AND 
REQUIREMENTS OF 
THE C.I.D. 


Sir E. DrumMOND 
Rome 
Tel. No. 792 


Sir E. Puipps 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 335 


Sir E. DRuMMOND 
Rome 
Tel. No. 795 


Sir G. CLERK 
Paris 
Tel. No. 254 


Sir G. CLERK 
Paris 
Tel. No. 312 Saving 


Mr. GALPIN 
Air Ministry 


Str R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 422 


Sir R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 424 


Sir G. CLerk 


Paris 
Tel. No. 313 Saving 


Sir G. CLerK 
Paris 
Tel. No. 256 
THe Hoare—-LAvAu 
AGREEMENT 


Sir S. HOARE 
Paris 


Srr G. CLERK 
Paris 
No. 1711 
Sir P. Loraine 
Angora 
Tel. No. 145 


Dec. 7 


Dec. 7 


Dec. 7 


Dec. 8 


Dec. 8 


Dec. 8 


Dec. 8 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Discussion of assurances to be obtained 
from other powers to meet the eventuality 
of an Italian aggression. 


Reports that M. de Chambrun has re- 
ceived instructions to urge Signor Musso- 
lini to make further and more moderate 
proposals. 

Reports that Herr von Biilow, in conver- 
sation with M. Francois-Poncet, made 
German participation in air pact discussions 
dependent on Italian participation, which 
he considered unlikely. 


Refers to No. 317 and reports on his 
interview with Signor Mussolini: to his 
request for sympathetic response to Sir S. 
Hoare’s appeal, Signor Mussolini men- 
tioned difficulty created by threatened oil 
embargo. 


Gives text of press communiqué issued after 
talk between Sir S. Hoare and M. Laval 
at Quai d’Orsay on Dec. 7. 


Gives summary of record of meeting at 
Quai d’Orsay on Dec. 7. 


Encloses copy of instructions to Air Vice- 
Marshal Joubert de la Ferté for guidance 
in conversations with the French air staff. 


Reports conversations with Mr. Dunn and 
Mr. Hull on U.S. Govt.’s attitude to oil 
embargo. 


Comments on No. 332 and on attitude of 
Congress and public opinion towards oil 
embargo and Italian conduct generally. 


Refers to No. 330: Sir S. Hoare satisfied 
with Dec. 7 conversations. 


Gives text of press communiqué issued after 
meeting at Quai d’Orsay on Dec. 8. 


Text in French of recommendations agreed 
by Sir S. Hoare and M. Laval on Dec. 8. 


Account for the Cabinet of the Peace 
conversations of Dec. 7-8. 

Annex: Note on procedure proposed for 
submitting the Paris recommendations to 
the persons concerned. 


Encloses record of meeting at the Quai 
d’Orsay on Dec. 7. 


Reports that steps taken by Turkish Govt. 
amount to a complete and unconditional 
acceptance of British thesis set out in No. 
298. 
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409 


411 


412 


413 


414 


415 


417 


421 


423 


424 


425 


425 


427 


432 


436 


NO. AND NAME 


34 Sm P. Loraine 
Angora 
Tel. No. 146 


341 Sir E. Puipps 
Berlin 


Tel. No. 337 
342 Stir S. WATERLOW 

Athens 

Tel. No. 304 
33 Sm R. Hoare 

Bucharest 

Tel. No. 167 
344 To Sm R. Hoare 

Bucharest 

Tel. No. 126 


34 Sm E. Drummonp 
Rome 
Tel. No. 799 
346 Sir E. DrumMOND 
Rome 
Tel. No. 800 
347 Str G. CLERK 


Paris 
Tel. No. 257 


348 Sir G. CLerx 
Paris 
Tel. No. 258 


348 Sr G. CLerx 
Paris 
Tel. No. 260 
350 Sm G. CLerK 
Paris 
Tel. No. 259 


381 Sir S. BaRTON 
Addis Ababa 
Tel. No. 427 


382 To Sm G. CLerK 
Paris 
Tel. No. 346 


353 To Sm S. BARTON 
Addis Ababa 
Tel. No. 434 


DATE 


Dec. 9 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


- 10 


- 10 


- IO 


- 10 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Refers to No. 339 and states that M. Aras 
thinks that Italy should be notified when 
Turkey, Yugoslavia, and Greece have 
agreed on desired assurances: calls atten- 


tion to probable Turkish interest in 
demilitarization of Straits. 


Reports his plans for seeking an interview 
with Herr Hitler and for informing M. 
Francois-Poncet thereof. 


Greece will join other Balkan entente states 
in collective reply to H.M.G.’s advance. 


Reports that Roumania also agrees to join 
with Balkan States. 


Describes message from M. Titulescu who 
affirms Roumanian readiness to impose 
oil embargo if other producing countries 
do likewise. 

Offers general survey of Italian oil 
resources and deficiencies. 


Reports Italian payment difficulties over 
German coal imports. 


Sir R. Vansittart reports M. Laval’s insis- 
tence that refusal of Ethiopian Govt. to 
accept Anglo-French recommendations of 
Dec. 8 should not be followed by the im- 
position of the oil sanction against Italy. 


Sir R. Vansittart reports conversation 
with M. Mandel who detects great change 
of opinion in Britain’s favour, but thinks 
time is needed to complete this re-educa- 
tion. 


Refers to No. 347; M. Léger has rein- 
forced M. Laval’s argument against 
imposition of petrol sanction. 


Sir R. Vansittart reports conversation 
with Signor Cerruti who doubts whether 
Signor Mussolini will accept Paris recom- 
mendations, and avers that an oil embargo 
would definitely mean war. 


Reports that the Emperor has _ been 
disturbed by private reports as to the 


nature of Paris recommendations of 
Dec. 8. 


Replying to No. 347, explains to Sir R. 
Vansittart why Cabinet is unable to agree 
to submission of Paris proposals to one 
party alone; doubts whether oil sanction 
is likely to be imposed in any case in 
immediate future. 

Instructs him to urge Emperor to give 


favourable consideration to Paris propo- 
sals 
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445 
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359 


361 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sir E. DrumMOoND 
Rome 
Tel. No. 655 


Sir G. CLerx 
Paris 
Tel. No. 263 


To Sir E. DrumMonpD 
Rome 
Tel. No. 654 


Sir E. DrRuMMOND 
Rome 
No. 1446 


Sir P. LorAINE 
Angora 
Tel. No. 151 


BritisH LIBRARY OF 
INFORMATION 
New York 
Tel. No. 45 

To Sir P. LorRAINE 
Angora 
Tel. No. 94 

Sm G. CLerK 
Paris 
No. 1726 


DATE 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


10 


10 


- 10 


- ‘Il 


© | 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 356 below and gives alter- 
native plan for Ethiopian access to the sea. 


Sir R. Vansittart reports communication 
to M. Laval of three paragraphs of No. 
352 which were accepted with evident 
signs of disappointment. 
Instructs him to join the Comte de Cham- 
brun in communicating text of Paris 
proposals to Signor Mussolini with an 
urgent invitation to him to decide before 
the meeting of the Committee of 18 on 
Dec. 12 whether to accept them in prin- 
ciple as a basis of negotiation. 

Annex: English translation of text of 
Paris proposals of Dec. 8 (cf. No. 336). 


Reports conversation with the Comte de 
Chambrun about recent Italian attitudes. 


Reports a statement by the Italian Am- 
bassador that Signor Mussolini would 
accept latest Anglo-French proposals as a 
basis for negotiation if oil embargo were 
postponed. 

Reports generally hostile reaction of U.S. 
press to Paris peace proposals. 


Entirely shares M. Aras’s views that 
solidarity of Balkan states with H.M.G. 
should be notified to Signor Mussolini. 


Transmits mema. on Anglo-French con- 
versations on military and air co-opera- 
tion in event of hostile Italian action. 
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458 


Abandonment of the Paris proposals and resignation of Sir Samuel 
Hoare: discussions with Germany 


362 


363 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir E. DRUMMOND 
Rome 
Tel. No. 806 


Mr. EDMOND 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 252 L.N. 


DATE 


Dec. 


12 


Dec. 12 


December 12-22, 1935 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 356; reports that he and 
French Ambassador saw Signor Mussolini 
in separate interviews on Dec. 11; Signor 
Mussolini promised _ consideration of 
proposals and appeared not to have made 
up his mind. 


Mr. Eden reports adverse impression made 
by Paris proposals on M. Vasconcellos and 
others in Geneva: outlines his proposed 
procedure. 
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NO. AND NAME 


364 Mr. EpMOND 
Geneva 


DATR MAIN SUBJECT 


Dec. 12 Mr. Eden’s account of meeting of Com- 
mittee of 18 that afternoon. 


Tel. No. 192 Saving a 


35 Mr. N. Law 


Dec. 12 Reports to Mr. Sargent vehement and 


o z unanimous crystallization of City opinion 


36 Mr. EpMonpD 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 254 L.N. 


367 Mr. EpmMonp 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 255 


368 Mr. CamPBELL 


Belgrade 
Tel. No. 98 
309 Mr. CampBELL 


Belgrade 
Tel. No. 99 


3760 Sim S. BARTON 
Addis Ababa 
Tel. No. 432 
371 Mr. EpMOND 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 256 


372 To Sm S. BARTON 
Addis Ababa 
Tel. No. 439 
373 Mr. EpMOoND 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 134 Saving 


374 Sm E. Drummonp 
Rome 
No. 1462 


3758 Mr. EDMOND 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 258 
376 Sm E. Pures 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 346 
377 To Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 403 
378 Sm G. CLERK 
Paris 
No. 1737 


379 Sm E. Drumonp 
Rome 
Tel. No. 815 


T. XV 


against Paris proposals, 
Dec. 13. Mr. Eden sends copy of telegram No. 3 to 
Washington summarizing meeting of Com- 
mittee of 18 and plans for circulating Paris 
proposals, 
Mr. Eden reports evidence of grave con- 
cern of Dutch Govt. over Paris proposals. 


F 


f 


Yugoslav Govt.’s reply to British aide- 
mémoire of Dec. 4. 


; 


M. Stoyadinovié’s comments on No. 368: 
gives reasons for Yugoslav unwillingness 
to make suggested communication to 
Rome. 

13 Refers to No. 356, note 1 and reports 
presentation of memo. incorporating pro- 


13° Mr. Eden reports discussion with M. 
Politis, who views turn of events with 
grave anxiety. — 

13 Refers to No. 356, note 1, and forwards 
three modifications of text. 


Eden reports conversation with M. 
Ellis who voices his dismay over Paris 
proposals. 

13 Reports alleged Italian plans for air attack 
on the British fleet. 


-14 Mr. Eden sends brief report of meeting of 
Committee of 18 on Dec. 13. 


PEELED 


.14 Forwards German press communiqué on his 
conversation with Herr Hitler on Dec. 13. 


oo 


pa 15 Sends summary by Sir R. Vansittart of 


| considerations and circumstances which 
~ led to the Paris proposals of Dec. 8. 


| Dec. 15 Gives a personal appraisal, for the archives 

\--—-~ + Of the Foreign Office, of the manner in 
which Sir S. Hoare’s discussions with M. 
Laval were conditioned throughout by 
Britain’s military position and the French 
situation. 


Dec. 16 Reports announcement that no reply to 
joint Anglo-French proposals can be given 
until after Fascist Grand Council meeting 
on Dec. 18. 
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390 


391 


392 


393 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir S. BARTON 
Addis Ababa 
Tel. No. 436 


Str R. VANsITTART 
Foreign Office 


Mr. WIGRAM 
Foreign Office 


Sir E. Pures 
Berlin 


No. 1344 
Dominions OFFICE 


To Sir G. CLERK 
Paris 


Mr. N. Law 


Srr R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 447 


To Sir S. BARTON 
Addis Ababa 
Tel. No. 445 


To Sir G. CLERK 
Paris 
Tel. No. 354 


Sir G. CLERK 
Paris 
Tel. No. 270 


Sir G. CLERK 
Paris 
Tel. No. 269 


To Sir G. CLERK 
Paris 
Tel. No. 355 


To Sir S. BARTON 
Addis Ababa 
Tel. No. 449 


DATE 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


. 16 


. 16 


. 16 


. 16 


17 


17 


18 


1 
re 


4 
1 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 353 and reports Emperor as 
bewildered at association of H.M.G. with 
Paris proposals: suggests telling Emperor 
exactly what is behind H.M.G.’s position 
in this matter. 


Reports that Signor Grandi has presented 
a list of questions from Signor Mussolini 
relating to the Paris proposals of Dec. 8. 


Memo. commenting on Sir E. Phipps’s 
account of his interview with Herr Hitler 
on Dec. 13. 


Gives account of his interview with Herr 
Hitler on Dec. 13. 


Encloses copy of letter from Mr. te Water 
to Mr. M. MacDonald conveying pro- 
found dismay of his govt. at Anglo-French 
peace proposals. 

Note 1. Reply to Mr. te Water by Mr. 
MacDonald. 


Letter from Sir R. Vansittart forwarding 
note concerning Abyssinian outlet to the 
sea. 


Reports to Mr. Sargent that the week has 
brought no weakening of hostility of City 
to Paris peace proposals. 


Reports that publication of full terms of 
peace proposals in U.S. press had in no 
way affected earlier unfortunate impres- 
sion. 


Refers to No. 354, note 1, and instructs 
him to cancel last para. 


Refers to No. 385: matter is one likely to 
cause great trouble in London: he should 
at once let M. Laval know H.M.G.’s 
understanding of the point. 


M. Laval, in high spirits over victory in 
Chamber, expresses gratitude for Sir S. 
Hoare’s collaboration in Paris and regrets 
his resulting worries. 


Refers to No. 385: reports that M. Laval 
gave at first a satisfactory reply, then sent 
message that after acquiring a_ port 
Ethiopian Govt. must not be allowed to 
infringe interests of port of Jibuti and of 
Franco-Ethiopian railway. 


Replies to No. 391 and explains line that 
he proposes to take in House of Commons: 
considers point now one of purely acad- 
emic interest. 


Offers explanation and defence of the 


~Paris proposals in the light of Ethiopian 


interests. 
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500 
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NO. AND NAME DATE MAIN SUBJECT PAGE 
Mr. EDMOND Dec. 18 Mr. Eden’s account of public session of 504 
Geneva League Council that afternoon. 
Tel. No. 264 
Mr. EDMOND Dec. 18 Mr. Eden thinks day’s proceedings, as 505 

Geneva outlined in No. 394, reasonably satis- 

Tel. No. 263 factory. 

Sr E. DrumMonpD Dec. 18 Reports that the Comte de Chambrun 506 

Rome has warned Signor Suvich that Italy can 

Tel. No. 822 never break the Anglo-French front. 

Sm G. Clerk Dec. 18 Refers to No. 392: M. Léger took state- 507 

Paris ment of H.M.G.’s case quietly, and 

Tel. No. 271 promised to report to M. Laval. 

Mr. SARGENT Dec. 18 Minute suggesting course of action in 507 

Foreign Office light of No. 383. 

Mr. SARGENT Dec. 18 M. Cambon in conversation explains M. 508 

Foreign Office Laval’s anxiety to facilitate Sir S. Hoare’s 

in House of Commons on Dec. 19: 
refers also to question of French naval 
support. 

Mr. CoLtier Dec. 18 M. Orlowski has expressed Polish Govt.’s 509 

Foreign Office strong objection to any reform of the 
League which might produce regional 
understandings between certain great 
powers. 

Sm E. Puipps Dec. 18 Letter to Sir R. Vansittart reporting that 510 

Berlin Herr von Biilow denied to M. Francois- 
Poncet that recent Phipps—Hitler inter- 
view was completely negative. 

Sm E. DruMMOND Dec. 19 Reports Fascist Grand Council has ad- 511 

Rome journed until Dec. 20. 

Tel. No. 823 

Mr. EpMoNnD Dec. 19 Forwards record of secret meeting of 512 

Geneva | League Council, without the parties, on 

No. 199 Dec. 19. 

Sir E. Pripps Dec. 19 Offers observations on his conversation 514 

Berlin with Herr Hitler of Dec. 13. 

No. 1359 

Mr. EDMOND Dec. 20 Mr. Eden forwards text of League Council 517 

Geneva resolution on the Paris proposals. 

Tel. No. 267 

Mr. EpMoNnp Dec. 20 Mr. Eden reports decision of Committee 517 

Geneva of 18 to continue to watch over application 

Tel. No. 268 L.N. of sanctions. 

Mr. M. MacDonatp- Dec. 20_ Record of a meeting with Dominion High 518 

Dominions Office Commissioners. 

Sm R. Linpsay Dec. 21 Describes American press reactions to 520 

Washington recent Ethiopian developments. 

Tel. No. 450 Note 2. Summary account of Sir S. 
Hoare’s resignation and relevant Cabinet 
discussions. 

Mr. CampBe_Li Dec. 21 Reports that representatives of three Bal- 521 

Belgrade kan states had informed M. Laval of their 

Tel. No. 107 readiness to join concerted resistance to 


Italian aggression in the Mediterranean; 
M. Laval showed great surprise at this 
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414 


415 


416 


417 


418 


419 


NO. AND NAME 


Str G. CLERK 
Paris 
Tel. No. 272 


Sir E. Drummonp 
Rome 


Tel. No. 829 


Sm E. Puipps 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 304 Saving 


Mr. CAMPBELL 
Belgrade 
Tel. No. 112 


DATE 


Dec. 21 


Dec. 21 


Dec. 22 


MAIN SUBJECT 

proposed bold move, and deprecated any 
statement to Signor Mussolini at this 
stage. 

Reports that Italian Govt. have been 
informed of recent Anglo-French General 
Staff conversations. 


Reports Italian official spokesman as 
saying that Grand Council is making no 
statement about the Paris proposals as 
these are considered no longer to exist. 


Reports that Herr Hitler finds the present 
layout of the diplomatic chessboard a 
little too complicated for his understand- 
ing. 

Refers to report from Ankara showing that 
Italian Govt. is now aware through press 
reports of British approaches for support 
to states other than France: M. Martinats 
is relieved rather than otherwise that 
Signor Mussolini had heard news in this 
way. 


CHAPTER VI 


Anglo-German relations and the Italo-Ethiopian conflict 
December 26, 1935-—January 31, 1936 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. Lioyp THOMAS 
Paris 


No. 1779 


Mr. CAMPBELL 
Belgrade 
Tel. No. 116 


Srr E. DruMMOND 
Rome 
Tel. No. 842 


Sm E. DrummMonp 
Rome 
_ No. 1510 


Sir E. Puiprs 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 307 Saving 
Sir P, LORAINE 3 
Angora 
Tel. No. 157 


DATE 
Dec. 26 


_ Dec. 27 


Dec. 27 


Dec. 30 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports a survey of present state of Italo- 
Ethiopian problem by M. Léger, who now 
personally favours leaving Italy strictly 
alone so that pressure of existing sanctions 
can have their full effect. 


Reports that Italian Minister now pooh- 
poohs idea that Italy ever contemplated 
attack on Great Britain. 


Signor Suvich anticipates lull of some 
three weeks: agrees to deny reports of 
personal antipathy between Mr. Eden and 
Signor Mussolini. 

Suggests in general survey of Italian 
opinion that it has just suffered two 
blows: H.M.G.’s rejection of Paris propo- 
sals and Mr. Eden’s appointment as 
Secretary of State. 

Reports French Ambassador’s anxiety 
over possible effect on Franco-German 
relations if M. Laval should fall. 

Reports declaration made by Italian 
Ambassador to Turkish Foreign Ministry 
containing the threat of the lapse of the 
Turco-Italian pact. 
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528 
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532 
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431 


NO. AND NAME 
Sm P. LoRAINE 


Angora 
Tel. No. 158 
ADMIRAL CHATFIELD 


Mr. CaMPBELL 
Belgrade 
Tel. No. 3 


Sr S. Barton 
Addis Ababa 
Tel. No. 2 
Sm G. CLerx 
Paris 
Tel. No. 2 Saving 


Sm R. LINDSAY 


Tel. No. 4 


Sm P. LoRAINE 
Angora 
Tel. No. 5 


To Sm H. CuILton 
Madrid 
Tel. No. 7 


Mr. CaMPBELL 
Belgrade 
Tel. No. 10 


To Sir E. Puipes 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 1 Saving 


DATE 


Dec. 31 


1936 
Jan. 1 


Jan. 3 


Jan. 3 


Jan. 4 


Jan. 5 


Jan. 6 


Jan. 6 


Jan. 7 


Jan. 8 


Jan. 8 


Jan. 8 


Jan. 8 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Gives rendering of Italian declaration (see 
No. 419). 


Letter regarding movements of the Home 
Fleet. 


Reports that Prince Paul has sounded him 
as to the possibility of securing a Greek 
pledge to restrain Albania from attacking 
Yugoslavia in the event of hostilities with 
Italy. 

Reports Emperor’s concern at recent use 
of gas by Italian forces. 


Refers to No. 418 and comments on M. 
Laval’s fears. 


Discusses changes proposed by US. 
administration in existing neutrality legis- 
lation. 

M. Aras states that M. Laval showed 
soreness at not receiving assurances of 
support by three Balkan powers similar to 
those received by H.M.G.: asks whether it 
would not be advantageous to give such 
assurances. 


In general conversation with Signor 
Grandi denied hostility to Italy or quarrel 
with Signor Mussolini in June 1935: Signor 
Grandi discussed his own position and 
stressed his good intentions. 


Reports conversation with Mr. Bingham 
concerning the forthcoming discussion of 
an oil sanction at Geneva. 


Refers to No. 426: H.M.G. has naturally 
no objections. 


Reports statement by Signor Suvich that 
oil embargo might force Italian Govt. to 
reconsider its whole League position. 


To enquiry as to Spanish Govt.’s willing- 
ness to give mutual support in Mediter- 
ranean, Spanish Ambassador replies that 
for such enquiry moment is inopportune. 


Refers to Nos. 298, 339, and 419: M. 
Stojadinovié has received no _ Italian 
protest, but would like H.M.G. all the 
same to give reciprocal promise of support. 


Refers to suggested exchange of secret 
aeronautical information in No. 383: he 
should explain to German Govt. that while 
H.M.G. do not find this course politically 
viable they still favour close and confiden- 
tial understanding between Great Britain, 
France, and Germany. 
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437 


441 


442 


3 


447 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sir E. Purpps 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 2 Saving 


Sir E. Pures 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 7 Saving 


Mr. Lioyp THOMAS 
Paris 
Tel. No. 8 


Mr. EDEN 
Foreign Office 


To Sm P. Loraine 
Angora 
No. 7 


Mr. INGRAM 
Rome 
No. 32 


Sir S. BARTON 
Addis Ababa 
Tel. No. 13 


To Mr. CAMPBELL 
Belgrade 
Tel. No. 5 


Mr. EDEN 
Foreign Office 
C.P. 5(36). 


To Sm E. Purpps 
Berlin 


To Sm S. WATERLOW 


Athens 
Tel. No. 8 


To Mr. CAMPBELL 
Belgrade 
Tel. No. 6 


To Mr. INGRAM 
Rome 
No. 44 


Sm E. Purpps 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 3 


DATE 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


8 


8 


10 


10 


10 


13 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 433 and asks Herr Hitler to 
consider over-all advantages of general 
publicity for defence programmes. 


Reports private information as to Herr 
Hitler’s pleasure at President Roosevelt’s 
renewed declaration of neutrality. 


M. Laval has decided to proceed with 
ratification of Franco-Soviet pact: does 
not share apprehensions as to a dangerous 
German reaction thereto. 

Note 2. Summary of dissenting F.O. 
views. 
Letter to H.M. King George V concerning 
Sir R. Vansittart. 


Refers to No. 420: Turkish Ambassador 
has been told that in the event of an un- 
provoked attack by Italy on Turkey in the 
Italo-Ethiopian dispute H.M.G. might 
be counted on to do their duty. 


Reports discussion with Signor Suvich of 
mutilation of Captain Minniti, and general 
questions of atrocities and reprisals in 
Italo-Ethiopian war; urges Italian res- 
traint. 

Reports deliberate bombing of Red Cross 
station at Daghabur by two Italian air- 
craft. 


Refers to No. 422: H.M.G. will render 
assistance asked for if the need arises. 


Note proposing that British delegate 
should support but not initiate proposal 
for enquiry by Committee of 18 into 
effectiveness of petroleum embargo. 

Note 6. Records Cabinet approval. 


Letter from Sir R. Vansittart rejecting 
Sir E. Phipps’s suggestion that French 
Govt. should now be told of Herr Hitler’s 
proposal (No. 383) for secret exchange of 
air information. 


Approves attitude that discussion of opera- 
tional questions with Greek Naval and Air 
authorities should be postponed. 


Informs that H.M.G. will perform its 
duties under the Covenant in the event of 
an unprovoked attack by Italy during the 
present emergency. 


Signor Grandi delivers to Mr. Eden per- 
sonal message of goodwill from Signor 
Mussolini who, he suggests, is beginning 
to appreciate the importance of negotiat- 
ing with a League body. 


Refers to No. 433: advocates delaying 
tactics in discussion about exchange of 
secret air information. 
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41 


461 


NO. AND NAME 
Sm E. Purprs 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 2 
Sr P. Ramsay 


Copenhagen 
No. 11 


Sir E. Purpes 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 6 


Lorp CRANBORNE 
Foreign Office 


To Sm E. Puipps 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 7 


To Mr. INGRAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 9 


Srr E. Puipps 
Berlin 


Tel. No. 11 Saving 


Mr. WIGRAM 
Foreign Office 


Sm E. Puiprs 
Berlin 
No. 83 

Mr. Liovp THOMAS 
Paris 
Tel. No. 15 

Sm E. Puipps 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 12 


Mr. Lioyvp ‘THOMAS 
Paris 


Tel. No. 17 


Mr. EDEN 
Foreign Office 
C.P.13(36) 


To Mr. INGRAM 
Rome 
No. 72 


To Mr. Epmonp 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 1 L.N. 


DATE 
Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


13 


14 


14 


16 


16 


16 


16 


17 


17 


17 


17 


17 


20 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Refers to No. 434: regrets to say that Herr 
Hitler neither knows nor cares about 
dangers of official secrecy. 


Dr. Munch has observed that Denmark 
can take only a limited part in sanctions, 
and stresses that Denmark is at the mercy 
of Germany. 


Refers to No. 433: Baron von Neurath 
avers that Herr Hitler is still ready to con- 
clude air pact among Locarno Powers, 
but not to engage in discussion @ deux. 


Records observations by Lord Cecil on 
possible solutions of the Italo-Ethiopian 
dispute. 

Discusses his comments in Nos. 447 and 
450; instructs him to seek occasion to 
broach question of secret air information 
with Herr von Neurath. 


Instructs him to explain movement of a 
British Red Cross ambulance, and to stress 
purely humanitarian nature of British Red 
Cross activities. 

Reports Herr von Ribbentrop’s depression 
over his personal unpopularity. 


Anticipates early German reoccupation of 
demilitarized zone: regards its mainte- 
Mance as impracticable: suggests that 
thought should now be given to means of 
securing its peaceful disappearance if pos- 
sible with some little benefit in return. 
Transmits minute by Air Attaché on 
proposed exchange of air information 
between Great Britain and Germany. 
Reports that according to M. Laval M. 
Herriot has decided to resign and other 
radical ministers will probably follow him. 
Refers to No. 435 and reports that he has 
given message to Baron von Neurath, who 
will pass it on to Chancellor and General 
Goering. 


Reports that M. Laval will oppose petrol 
embargo pending U.S. Congress decision. 


Memo. on “The German Danger’. 


Signor Grandi has been told that H.M.G. 
would support any decisions of the Com- 
mittees of 13 and 18 in forthcoming meet- 
ings but would not take the initiative. 


Sir R. Vansittart suggests that Mr. Eden, 
now in Geneva, should sound M. Laval as 
to the weight he attaches to continuance 
of demilitarized zone and other matters. 
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470 


471 


472 


473 


474 


475 


476 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. EpmMoNnpD 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 2 L.N. 


Mr. EpMOoND 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 5 L.N. 


Mr. EpMoND 
Geneva 
No. 1 


Mr. EpMOND 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 6 L.N. 


Mr. INGRAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 43 


Mr. EpMOND 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 8 L.N. 


Mr. EDMOND 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 2 Saving 


Mr. EpMOND 


Geneva 
Tel. No. 3 Saving 


Sm E. Pures 
Berlin 


Mr. EpMOND 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 11 L.N. 


Sm E. Puipps 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 16 Saving 


Srr E. Puipps 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 17 Saving 


C.1I.D. PaPer 
1209-B 


FOREIGN OFFICE 


DATE 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


2! 


21 


21 


22 


22 


22 


22 


22 


22 


23 


23 


23 


23 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Mr. Eden thinks M. Laval’s resignation 
imminent: they agree to an enquiry about 
efficacy of an oil sanction. 


Mr. Eden finds MM. Laval and Léger 
acutely anxious over German challenge to 
demilitarized zone, which might not be 
long delayed. 


Forwards record of meeting of the Com- 
mittee of 13 on Jan. 20. 


Mr. Eden recounts conversation with 
Baron Aloisi on forthcoming discussion of 
mutual assistance and oil sanction by 
Committee of 18. 


Reports a plan by M. de Chambrun for 
the neutralization of the Amharic provin- 
ces. 

Note 5. Summarizes exchange of mes- 
sages between M. Laval and Signor 
Mussolini. 


Mr. Eden records talk with M. Litvinov 
about Italy’s finances and prospects of suc- 
cess of oi] sanction. 


Mr. Eden records talk with M. Titulescu 
who urges that League’s reputation neces- 
sitates early imposition of oil sanction. 


Mr. Eden summarizes proceedings of the 
Committee of 18 on Jan. 22. 

Note 3. Activities of two expert commit- 
tees. 


Letter to Sir R. Vansittart outlining and 
commenting on the terms of an Anglo- 
German agreement. 


Mr. Eden describes Anglo-French report 
to the Co-ordination Committee concern- 
ing mutual assistance assurances, and the 
objections of Baron Aloisi to this procedure. 


Reports conversation with General Goer- 
ing, who admitted German secrecy over 
air figures, but promised to keep Captain 
Don well informed. 


Refers to No. 473: continuing the conver- 
sation, General Goering lauded Anglo- 
German friendship, indicated three 
German desiderata, and said war must 
follow denial of her just demands. 


Memo. on the present strength and 
possible rate of expansion of the German 
Army. 
Record of meeting to discuss air pact and 
air limitation. 

Encl.: Extract from joint Foreign Office- 
Air Ministry note of July 31, 1935, on 
bilateral agreements. 
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NO. AND NAME 


To Mr. KiImKPATRICK 


Berlin 


Mr. WIGRAM 
Foreign Office 


ADMIRALTY 


Sm E. Drumaonp 
Rome 


No. 98 
Sr M. LAMPSON 
Tel. No. 83 


Am Ministry 
C.1.D. Paper 
1210-B 


War OFFICE 
C.I.D. Paper 
1211-B 


To SIR G. CLERK 


No. 143 


To Sm E. Purpps 
Berlin 
No. 106 


To Sm E. Puipps 
No. 108 


To Sm S. WATERLOW 


Athens 
Tel. No. 32 


To Viscount CHILSTON 


Moscow 
No. 56 


DATE 
Jan. 23 


Jan. 24 


Jan. 25 


Jan. 25 


Jan. 27 


Jan. 27 


Jan. 27 


Jan. 27 


Jan. 27 


Jan. 27 


Jan. 29 


Jan. 30 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Mr. Wigram suggests that the more 
important British Consuls should visit the 
Berlin Embassy in order to peruse the 
paper on “The German Danger’ (No. 460). 
Summarizes conversations with German 
Ambassador to clear up Herr Hitler’s mis- 
understanding of reference to bilateral air 
pacts made by Sir E. Phipps on Dec. 13. 
Annex: Record, communicated privately 
to Herr von Hoesch, of what Sir E. Phipps 
said on Dec. 13. 


Letter explaining that owing to French 
fears of exacerbating international situa- 
tion, proposed meeting of British and 
French commanders-in-chief in Mediter- 
ranean has been postponed. 


Considers danger of a ‘mad-dog’ act by 
Signor Mussolini was by no means negli- 
gible in 1935; thinks the most dangerous 
moments have now ; 
Reports Rome radio allegation that 
British officers are leading Abyssinian 
troops. 
Note 2. Instructions to Sir E. Drummond 
to ask Italian Govt. to deny allegations. 


Encloses note by Air Staff on the signifi- 
cance of the demilitarized zone in aerial 
warfare. 


Encloses note on the military value of the 
demilitarized zone. 


Reports interview with M. Flandin concer- 
ning the attitude of Germany, the Franco- 
Soviet Pact and the possibility of a 
Mediterranean agreement. 
Describes conversation about 
situation with Baron von Neurath. 


Italian 


Refers further to conversation with Baron 
von Neurath (No. 485) who sees no differ- 
ences between Germany and the U.K. and 
regards Russia and Communism as chief 
German anxieties: Mr. Eden explains 
Anglo-French views on application of 
Article 16 in the Mediterranean. 


Refers to No. 444: detailed arrangements 
with foreign defence services are not at 
present required, but information as to 
Greek, Turkish, and Yugoslav prepara- 
tions to meet Italian aggression should be 
obtained. 

Records conversation about the European 
situation with M. Litvinov who criticized 
M. Laval, hoped that Herr Hitler would 
have no diplomatic success for two years 
and wanted improved Anglo-Soviet 
relations. 
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490 


491 To Sir E. Drummonp 


NO. AND NAME 

Sir S. BARTON 
Addis Ababa 
Tel. No. 44 

Mr. STRANG 
Foreign Office 


Rome 
No. 116 


DATE 


Jan. 31 


Jan. 31 


Jan. 31 


MAIN SUBJECT 


In reply to an enquiry, reports complete 
satisfaction with conduct and fitness of 
Legation Guard. 


Minute suggesting ways of achieving 
better relations with Germany. 


Records conversation about recent pro- 
ceedings at Geneva with Signor Grandi, 
who doubts whether the imposition of oil 
sanction would now produce violent 
Italian reaction. 
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Discussions concerning oil sanctions and the terms of an Anglo- 
German agreement 
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501 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. EpMOND 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 13 


FOREIGN OFFICE 


Mr. KIRKPATRICK 
Berlin 


Sir E. DRUMMOND 
Rome 
Tel. No. 65 


ADMIRALTY 


Sir E. Purpres 
Berlin 


Mr, STEVENSON 
Geneva 


Sr E. DRUMMOND 
Rome 
Tel. No. 73 

Sir G. CLERK 
Paris 
Tel. No. 63 


DATE 


Feb. 3 


Feb. 3 


Feb. 3 


Feb. 4 


Feb. 5 


Feb. 5 


Feb. 5 


Feb. 6 


Feb. 7 


To Str H. Montcomery Feb. 7 


The Hague 
No. 58 


February 3-29, 1936 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports that League Petroleum Commit- 
tee has met and planned its programme of 
studies. 


Note of departmental meeting to discuss 
Sir R. Vansittart’s memo.: Mr. Eden sum- 
marizes general feeling that negotiation 
with Germany desirable if material can be 
found. 


Describes to Mr. Wigram Lord and Lady 
Londonderry’s private visit to Germany 
and conversations with General Goering 
and others. 


Reports Signor Mussolini’s satisfaction 
with military situation in Ethiopia. 


Note on redispositioning of Fleet in event 
of changed political situation. 


In letter to Mr. Eden after his visit to 
London sums up British policy towards 
Germany as a waiting game. 


Gives informal account to Mr. Ashton- 
Gwatkin of early proceedings of the 
Petroleum Committee. 


Gives some conflicting reports on the 
Italian oil situation. 


Reports M. Flandin’s comments on prob- 
able French reaction to German infringe- 
ment of Austrian independence and 
demilitarized zone: latter would have to 
be treated as a casus foederis. 


Netherlands Minister affirms his govt.’s 
intention to fulfil obligations under para. 
3 of Art. 16 of League Covenant. 
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514 


515 


516 


NO. AND NAME 
Sm E. DrumwonD 

Rome 

No. 177 


To Str P. Ramsay 
Copenhagen 


Sm E. Purppes 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 35 


Sm E. Puipps 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 36 


Sir G. CLerxK 
Paris 
Tel. No. 68 


Mr. EDEN 
Foreign Office 


Sm E. Drumaonp 
Rome 
Tel. No. 79 
Mr. EDEN 
Foreign Office 


To Sm E. Puipps 
Berlin 
No. 174 


To Viscount CHILSTON 


Moscow 
No. 76 


Sir E. Puipps 
Berlin 


Mr. KiIRKPATRICK 
Berlin 


Mr. STEVENSON 
Geneva 


Tel. Unnumbered 


Mr. WIGRAM 
Foreign Office 


To Sm G. CLerK 
Paris 
No. 269 


DATE 
Feb. 8 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


10 


10 


10 


Il 


Il 


II 


12 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Reports Italian press comments on British 
communication to League concerning 
alleged sale of dum-dum bullets to 
Ethiopia. 

Letter from Sir R. Vansittart referring to 
No. 449: thinks that Dr. Munch may have 
misunderstood question about military 
sanctions: matter will be put right at 
Geneva. 


Reports statement by General Goering 
that Germany would regard ratification 
of Franco-Soviet pact as violation of spirit 
of Locarno. 


Refers to No. 504: General Goering renews 
his bid for Anglo-German friendship; 
suggests British supervision of Austrian 
plebiscite; accuses H.M.G. of plans to 
encircle Germany. 


Debate begins tomorrow on ratification of 
Franco-Soviet pact in Chamber of Depu- 
ties. 

Memo. on speeches by German Ministers 
from May 1934 to Jan. 1936. 


Reports Stefani statement that Colonel 
Holt is directing Ethiopian military 
operations. 

Memo. proposing the inter-departmental 
examination of means to facilitate an 
agreement with Germany. 


Records conversation between Herr von 
Hoesch and Mr. Wigram on the present 
state of Anglo-German relations. 


M. Maisky in conversation urged need for 
strong League front against German 
expansion southward: Mr. Eden asked 
whether he visualized that Germany could 
be held down by force for ever. 


Letter to Mr. Sargent reporting that 
some remarks by Herr von Bulow suggest 
that German propaganda may attribute 
German economic difficulties to League 
sanctions policy. 


Letter to Mr. Wigram referring to No. 
494: adds a few further details about Lord 
Londonderry’s visit. 


Summarizes conclusions of Petroleum 
Committee’s report. An embargo if 
universally applied would become fully 
effective in about three and a half months. 


Records a conversation with Prince Bis- 
marck: refers to H.M.G.’s interest in 
Anglo-German agreement. 


M. Corbin has asked for Mr. Eden’s opin- 
ion of Franco-Soviet pact: he has expressed 
neither approval nor disapproval. 
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518 


519 


521 


523 


525 


526 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sm G. CLerx 
Paris 
Tel. No. 29 Saving 


Srr E. DrumMoND 
Rome 
Tel. No. 44 Saving 


To Tue ITALIAN 
AMBASSADOR 
London 


Mr. COLuiieR 
Foreign Office 


Mr. EDEN 
Foreign Office 


ForEIGN OFFICE 


Sir S. BARTON 
Addis Ababa 
Tel. No. 64 


House or Commons 
4 p.m. 

Mr. JEBB 
Foreign Office 


To Stir S. BARTON 
Addis Ababa 
Tel. No. 64 


To Sir E. DRUMMOND 
Rome 
Tel. No. 39 


DATE 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


14 


14 


15 


17 


18 


1g 


19 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Note 3. Cabinet agrees that Mr. Eden 
should express no opinion as to the 
desirability of ratification of the Franco- 
Soviet treaty. ; 


Refers to No. 500: instructs him to take no 
initiative in discussing possible violation 
of demilitarized zone: H.M.G. consider 
that France and Belgium must decide in 
first instance what price they are prepared 
to pay for its maintenance. 


Reports that Signor Suvich in conversa- 
tion has critized experts’ report (No. 514, 
note 2) as designed to influence American 
Senate: he maintains that Italy has ample 
oil stocks. 


Note acknowledging receipt of Italian note 
verbale of Jan. 24 commenting on H.M.G.’s 
memo. forwarded to the Coordination 
Committee on Jan. 22: cf. No. 472, note 5. 


Records a conversation with M. Maisky 
on problem of restraining future German 
aggression. 


Memo. for the Committee on Germany in 
which Mr. Eden anticipates early action 
by Germany against demilitarized zone, 
explains reluctance to define H.M.G.’s 
position before France and Belgium have 
defined theirs, and thinks best policy would 
be to negotiate surrender of zone betimes 
in return for suitable German counter- 
concessions. 

Encl.: Statement of H.M.G.’s legal 
position in event of violation of zone by 
Germany. 


Memo. on terms of a working arrange- 
ment with Germany. 

Encl.: List of mema. to be prepared for 
submission to the Cabinet Committee on 
German policy. 


Explains why War Office contingency 
plan for withdrawing Legation members is 
impracticable. 


Draft minutes of first meeting of Commit- 
tee on Germany. 


Note on possible extension of sanctions 
against Italy. 


Asks for information on situation following 
defeat of Ras Desta and on possibility of an 
Ethiopian military collapse. 


Refers to various alternative courses open 
to Committee of 18 with regard to oil 
embargo, and asks as to the likely effect of 
each on Italy’s determination to continue 
the war. 
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667 
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531 


NO. AND NAME 
To Sm R. LINDSAY 


Washington 
Tel. No. 50 


To Sir E. Puipps 
Berlin 
No. 213 


Sm E. Pripps 
Berlin 


Sir §. BARTON 
Addis Ababa 
Tel. No. 69 


Sm S. Barton 
Addis Ababa 
Tel. No. 70 


To Sm E. Drummonp 
Rome 


No. 209 


Smr E. DruMMOND 
Rome 
Tel. No. 102 
Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 45 


ForEIGN OFFICE 
I! a.m. 


Sm E. DRUMMOND 
Rome 
Tel. No. 104 


DATE 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


19 


19 


19 


20 


20 


21 


21 


21 


22 


MAIN SUBJECT 
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CHAPTER I 


Outbreak of the Italo-Ethiopian war: 
condemnation of Italian action by the 
League Assembly 


October 3-10, 1935 


No. 1 


Mr. C. A. Edmond! (Geneva) to Sir S. Hoare” 
(Received October 3, 2.30 p.m.) 


No. 180 L.N. Telegraphic [F 5554/1 /1] 


Immediate GENEVA, October 3, 1935, 1.23 p.m. 


Following from Lord Cranborne.3 

I had a short talk this morning with M. de Madariaga.‘ I had asked to 
see him in order to find out what was to be discussed at Committee [?of] 
Council this afternoon. In telephone conversation with me yesterday Mr. 
Eden had indicated that he thought that it was essential that the Council 
should meet tomorrow Friday.’ I put this to M. de Madariaga. He replied 


t H.M. Consul at Geneva. 

2 Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

3 Parliamentary Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. During his absence from 
Geneva from September go to October 4, Mr. Eden, Minister without portfolio for League 
of Nations Affairs, ‘left the further work in Lord Cranborne’s capable hands’; see Lord 
Avon, Facing the Dictators (London, 1962), p. 272. Mr. Eden informed the Cabinet on 
October 2 as to the procedure likely to be followed at Geneva with regard to the Italo- 
Ethiopian dispute. After discussing possible courses of action the Cabinet agreed: ‘(a) That 
the influence of the Minister for League of Nations Affairs at Geneva should be used to 
secure that the Council’s Report on the Italo-Abyssinian dispute should contain a fair 
statement of the case without any concealment of the facts, but should not close the door 
to the possibility of territorial adjustments in the eventual settlement: (5) That military 
sanctions were out of the question, in view of the attitude of the French Government.’ 
For recommendations (c), (d), and (e) see No. 8, paragraph 1, below. 

* Head of the Spanish delegation to the League of Nations and chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Thirteen appointed at the third meeting of the 89th session of the Council on 
September 26 to prepare a report under Article XV of the Covenant; see Volume XIV, 
No. 649, and cf. No. 8, note 6 below. 

5 i.e. October 4. A note of October 4 by Mr. P. S. Scrivener, a First Secretary in the 
Foreign Office and a member of the Abyssinian Department, read: “The meeting has now 
been fixed for Saturday, October 5.’ 


Hl. XV I B 





that M. St. Quentin® of French delegation had just been to see him and had 
expressed diametrically opposing views. M. Laval’ considered that it was 
undesirable to have a meeting before some time in middle of next week = 
indeed for internal reasons it would be difficult for him to be present earlier. 

I said that in my opinion this would make League ridiculous. M. de 
Madariaga appeared to assent and said that he would raise the matter at 
the beginning of the Committee this afternoon so as to enable me to express 
views of His Majesty’s Government. 

M. de Madariaga had found M. St. Quentin equally discouraging with 
regard to sending League observer to Mussa Ali as asked in Emperor’s 
telegram of last night. This matter will presumably come up in Committee 
this afternoon. 

I got very strong impression from conversation that French Government 
were anxious to move as slowly as possible and reluctant to take definite 
action of any kind. 


6 Head of the African Department in the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

7 French Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

8 This telegram of October 2 from Emperor Haile Selassie to M. Avenol, Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations, is printed in L/N.O.7., July-December 1935, p. 1603. 


No. 2 


Mr, Edmond (Geneva) to Sir S. Hoare (Recewed October 3, 4.45 p.m.) 
No. 181 Telegraphic [F 5558/1 [1] 


Immediate GENEVA, October 3, 1935, 3.55 p.m. 


Following from Lord Cranborne. 

My telegram No. 180.! 

Following on news of bombing of Adowa? Monsieur Avenol telephoned to 
me with regard to time [?of] seventh meeting of the Council. Monsieur 
Avenol expressed the view that it should be as soon as possible. I cordially 
agreed. 

He then said that he had hoped to call it on Friday? afternoon but practical 
difficulties had now supervened. Baron Aloisi was anxious to come and he 
could not arrive from Rome in time for a meeting tomorrow. In addition 
there was a meeting of the Council of Ministers in Paris tomorrow which 
would make it impossible for Monsieur Laval to be present. For these 
reasons he thought earliest possible moment would be Saturday morning. 
In view of practical difficulties and importance of presence of Baron Aloisi 
and Monsieur Laval at this Council I agreed though stressing the fact that 


t No. 1. 

2 See Volume XIV, No. 667, note 2. 

3 i.e. October 4. 

* Chef de cabinet in the Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs and head of the Italian 
delegation to the League of Nations. 


His Majesty’s Government would have liked meeting earlier. Monsieur 
Avenol is sending out notices for a meeting of the Council at 10.30 a.m. 
Saturday morning October 5th.5 


s Anote by Mr. Scrivener of October 4 read: ‘From the League point of view this delay 
is unfortunate.’ 


No. 3 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir E. Drummond (Rome)! 
No. 485% Telegraphic [7 §563/1/1] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 3, 1935, 4.30 p.m. 


Signor Grandi} called upon Sir R. Vansittart* on October 3 and drew 
attention to a letter’ which he had written the day before yesterday to me 
in connection with our enquiry’ as to the French attitude in the event of an 
unprovoked attack upon this country during the preliminary stage of dis- 
cussion at Geneva. His Excellency said that, though he did not wish to 
criticise our methods, he thought that this matter had been raised at a very 
inopportune moment and had been commented on in a very alarmist way 
by the press; and he indicated, though not very clearly, that he considered 
the alarmist press commentary was officially inspired. 

Sir R. Vansittart replied that any such suggestion was entirely unwar- 
ranted. So far as any indication had been given to the press it had been that 
which His Excellency had seen, to the effect that there was a gap in the 
Covenant to be filled, and that the gap must obviously be filled and that the 
filling was a matter of general applicability to all the Members of the League 
although the actual question had been put to France in the first instance. 
It was obvious that there could only be one answer to any question con- 
cerning this gap, for otherwise the League would be completely stultified. 

Sir R. Vansittart said that this matter of filling the gap had been under 
consideration for a very long time and must obviously anyhow have been 
raised, but that so far from choosing any provocative or alarmist moment at 
which to raise it, we had chosen to do so at the best and least alarming 
possible moment in view of the marked détente which had occurred in our 
relations with Italy. 

Signor Grandi seemed somewhat mollified by this explanation. 

Repeated to Geneva, No. 173 and Paris, No. 254. 


1 H.M. Ambassador at Rome. 

2 This telegram was despatched in advance of No. 4 below. 
3 Italian Ambassador at London. 

* Permanent Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
5 Not printed. 

6 See Volume XIV, No. 640. 





No. 4 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir E. Drummond (Rome) 
No. 483 Telegraphic: by telephone [F 5556/1/T} 
Very Urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, October 3, 1935, 4.50 p.m. 


In my absence Sir R. Vansittart received the Italian Ambassador this 
morning (3 October), who, on urgent instructions from his Government 
delivered a copy of communiqué No. 10 which is being issued to-day.! In 
transmitting this document, he read to Sir R. Vansittart a message which 
he had received from Rome to the effect that it had become necessary for 
Italy to undertake certain operations to ensure her military security; the 
Italian Government hoped that the necessity would be realised of the 
measures described in the communiqué, not only for the reasons therein given, 
but owing to the pressure of events which have rendered indispensable the 
despatch of contingents to Africa, with all the consequences which flowed 
from such a step and which made more necessary the taking of full precau- 
tions.? 

Signor Grandi then read a personal message from Signor Mussolini3 to 
me the text of which is not being telegraphed. The most important points 
thereof are a further suggestion of ‘de-mobilising the Mediterranean’, and a 
response to what I said in my last interview with Signor Grandi (see my 
despatch No. 1100)* to the effect that I would be ready to co-operate in 
keeping the door open if Signor Mussolini would take the initiative. 

Sir R. Vansittart reminded Signor Grandi that in their last interview (see 
my despatch No. 1093)5 he had expressed to His Excellency the hope that 
advantage might be taken of the remission of the question to the Council 


1 Sir E. Drummond’s telegram No. 583 of October 3 (received at 5.30 p.m.) transmitted 
the text of this communiqué issued by the Ministry of Propaganda. It stated that the 
Ethiopian mobilization (see Volume XIV, No. 657) represented ‘a direct and immediate 
threat to the Italian troops in our East African colonies ... The high command in Eritrea 
has accordingly received orders to act. Italian troops are occupying certain advanced posts 
beyond our lines.’ A telegram on similar lines was sent to the Secretary-General on 
October 3; see L/N.O.7., op. cit., p. 1603. The Italian plans and command structure during 
the opening phases of the war are discussed in G. Rochat, Militari e politict nella preparaztone 
della campagna d’Etiopia (Milan, 1971), pp. 232-55. 

2 Sir R. Vansittart added the following note to his record of this conversation with 
Signor Grandi. ‘It is typical of Signor Grandi that he did not say that Italian troops were 
advancing into Abyssinia. What he did was to hand to me the Italian communiqué, and 
to speak of a movement to increase Italian military security. Whereupon I addressed to 
him the warning described in my account of the interview. Three quarters of an hour 
later I heard of the bombardment of Adowa’ (see Volume XIV, No. 667, note 2). 

3 Head of the Italian Government since 1922. 


* Volume XIV, No. 663. 
5 Ibid., No. 660. In his telegram No. 585 of October 3 Sir E. Drummond pointed out 


that despatch No. 1093 did not include the passage ‘hope that advantage . . . settlement by 
negotiation’ contained in this paragraph. Foreign Office telegram No. 489 to Rome 
explained that the passage had been omitted by accident and that a revised version would 


be sent to Sir E. Drummond; see ibid., note 5. 
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of the League for a last attempt to reach a peaceful settlement by negotiation. 
He had since found that these views were generally shared. Then had come 
Signor Grandi’s above mentioned interview with me, and now Signor 
Mussolini himself had sent a message which was clearly directed to keeping 
the door open, and which was, therefore, very welcome. Sir R. Vansittart 
was, however, considerably perturbed by the impending communiqué, and 
what might le behind it. Signor Mussolini had rightly anticipated that it 
might create considerable stir at Geneva. It would likewise do so in Great 
Britain, and Sir R. Vansittart much regretted that it had been deemed 
opportune to issue the communtqué and to take the measures in question. He 
earnestly trusted that the Italian Government would beware of any action 
which might result in closing the door, or in rendering more difficult the task 
of keeping it open. Were the Italian Government now to take any action of 
such a nature, they would incur an enormous and lamentable responsibility. 
Ifthe action foreshadowed in the communiqué was in fact not more than some 
minor movement which could be legitimately represented as increasing 
security then the door was still open for the final effort on the part of the 
Council. If, however, under guise of this communiqué the Italian Government 
were really taking some action which either was, or might appear to be, a 
recourse to war, and the opening of the campaign, then Sir R. Vansittart 
would view the future with the deepest concern, and would feel that the 
opportunity of a peaceful settlement which still existed, and which Signor 
Mussolini’s message professed still to contemplate or desire, would be 
rendered infinitely difficult, if not impossible. Sir R. Vansittart begged the 
Ambassador to repeat most earnestly and immediately to the Italian Govern- 
ment what he had said, and to beg them to exercise caution and moderation 
and not incur the charge of unloosing a war. Signor Grandi promised to do 
this.6 
Repeated to Geneva, No. 171, Paris, No. 252. 


® In Foreign Office telegram No. 484 of October 3 Sir E. Drummond was instructed to 
speak immediately to Signor Suvich, Italian Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
‘in the same language as Sir R. Vansittart held to Signor Grandi’. 


No. 5 


Sur G. Clerk! (Paris) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 3, 6 p.m.) 
No. 196 Telegraphic: by telephone [Ff 5560/1 /1] 
PARIS, October 3, 1935 


‘Le Temps’ tonight in an obviously inspired article in consequence of the 
opening of hostilities by Italy, calls for calm and insists on necessity of 
localizing effects of conflict. ‘France could not in any circumstance be 
dragged into forceful action against Italy. .. The eventuality of military and 
naval measures against Italy is absolutely excluded.’ The Council of the 


1 H.M. Ambassador at Paris. 
5 





League will only contemplate economic and financial sanctions which would 
only be applied progressively. These are the only measures which would 
secure unanimity and which would not provoke a hostile reaction by Italy. 


No. 6 


Mr. V. F. W. Cavendish-Bentinck! (Santiago) to Sir S. Hoare 
(Received October 4, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 94 Telegraphic [7 5607/1 /7] 


SANTIAGO, October 3, 1935, 8.55 p.m. © 


Your telegram No. 49.? 

Minister for Foreign Affairs; informed me today that Chilean Government 
are prepared to agree and will faithfully carry out any sanctions that may 
be recommended to the Council of the League of Nations by British and 
French delegates. 

In the event of application of paragraph 2 of Article 16 Chilean Govern- 
ment do not consider they can usefully ‘contribute armed forces to be used 
to protect Covenants of the League’. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs complained of vague terms of Article 16 and 
hopes that measures proposed by British and French delegates at Geneva will 


be precise and specific. 
Repeated to Geneva. 


1 First Secretary in H.M. Embassy at Santiago. 

2 This telegram of September 25 referred to Santiago telegram No. 88 of September 17 
in which Mr. Cavendish-Bentinck reported that the Italian Chargé d’Affaires was urging 
that the Chilean delegate at Geneva should be instructed to vote against any proposal to 
apply sanctions against Italy; cf. Volume XIV, No. 558. One of Signor Silenzi’s arguments 
was that His Majesty’s Government’s attitude towards the dispute was due to ‘purely 
selfish motives’. Telegram No. 49 Saving instructed Mr. Cavendish-Bentinck to lose no 
opportunity of countering these allegations by emphasizing that the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government was actuated solely by the considerations set forth in Sir S. Hoare’s speech to 
the Assembly on September 11 (see ibid., Appendix IV). An unnumbered circular Saving 
telegram of September 25 similarly instructed all missions to counter any misconceptions 
about His Majesty’s Government’s policy. 

3 M. Cruchaga Tocornal. 


No. 7 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 4) 
No. 246 Saving: Telegraphic [F 5584/1/1] 
PARIS, October 3, 1935 


Following from Mr. Eden. 
His Majesty’s Ambassador and I had a conversation of more than an hour 


with M. Laval this evening.! 


1 Mr. Eden left London on October 3. After his conversation with M. Laval in Paris 
that evening he left by the night train for Geneva. 
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M. Laval said that he had recently received reports from French Ambas- 
sador in Rome? and also from French Ambassador at the Vatican.3 These 
reports had led him to hope that there was still a possibility of negotiation 
with the Italian Government on the following lines: 

(1) League to give Italy a mandate for those portions of Abyssinia 
inhabited by other than the Ambharic races and described as colonies. 

(2) League assistance on the lines worked out by the Committee of Five‘ 
with Italian participation for Abyssinia proper. 

M. Laval asked whether I considered that such a proposal could be put 
forward now as an Anglo-French suggestion. If we thought the proposal had 
a reasonable chance of success but did not wish to associate ourselves with it 
he was quite prepared to shoulder the full responsibility. 

Treplied that 1 would refer his suggestion to London, but it seemed to me 
that at this stage when we had just received reports of Italian aggression 
upon Abyssinia it was scarcely possible to put forward proposals which 
went further than those previously offered. We should then be rewarding 
the aggressor. 

M. Laval contended that his proposal did not go so far as the offer of 
Paris.5 

T asked him whether it was still intended to give Abyssinia an outlet to the 
sea. He replied that he had not considered this but that the suggestion might 
be included. I told M. Laval that this seemed to me an essential element in 
any proposal since without it the Emperor had no inducement to offer 
concessions. 1 had read that M. Mussolini spoke of our proposals having 
only offered him deserts. This was hardly true since as he would remember 
we had spoken of territories in the south and east of Abyssinia and some at 
least of these, for instance in Bale, were capable of settlement. M. Laval 
replied that the advantage of his plan was that it visualised no actual cession 
of territory to Italy but only a mandate to Italy for a portion of present day 
Abyssinia. On examining an Italian map we found that this portion in 
Italian eyes consisted of three-quarters of Abyssinia including Addis Ababa 
itself. M. Laval himself admitted that he could not accept this wide Italian 
interpretation of Abyssinian colonies. 

Eventually we agreed that it was impossible to pursue this subject further 
until we had learnt the opinion of our colleagues on the Council upon recent 
events which we shall do on Saturday.® 

I shall be grateful if in the meanwhile you would let me have your views 
on this proposal. =» 

I then told M. Laval that I wished to give him an appreciation of the 
outcome of my visit to London. I was glad that I had been given an oppor- 
tunity for contact with my colleagues and I had been much impressed by 
the unanimity of their attitude and indeed of the nation as a whole. There 
was no change in the policy of His Majesty’s Government. They were still 


2 The Comte de Chambrun. 3 M. Charles-Roux. 
4 See Volume XIV, No. 641, note 4. 
5 See tbid., Enclosure in No. 458. 6 i.e. October 5. 





determined persistently, without provocation and without weakening, to 

fulfil their obligations. In doing so they felt sure that they could assume 
( that they would be working step by step with the French Government. CI 

must again impress upon M. Laval, as the outcome of the Cabinet meeting,,7 

that His Majesty’s Government regarded this dispute as one upon which 
_— the fate of the League depends.) I would not conceal from him that there 
was in my country at the present time a considerable measure of anxiety as 
to the French attitude. We found it hard to believe that France would not 
stand should[er] to shoulder with us in the discharge of obligations which 
were theirs as well as ours. At the same time the attitude of the French press 
was extremely disquieting. This was clearly an occasion for Anglo-French 
collaboration and if it failed now the consequences for the future might be 
calamitous. 

M. Laval said that we must not judge France by the press. For political 
and other (what he meant was Italian liras) reasons it was not a true criterion 
of French public opinion. But it was true that French opinion was much 
divided. This applied to his Cabinet as well as to the nation. He would 
seek to-morrow to get a mandate for sanctions of an economic character, in 
spite of the fact that French opinion was not at all unanimous in support 
of such a step. 

M. Laval asked me whether I had any views as to the form economic 
sanctions should take. 

I replied that in the view of His Majesty’s Government it was important 
that from the outset the sanctions decided upon should be substantial. If for 
Instance we were agreed that all nations of the League should determine to 
refuse to take exports from Italy then it was desirable that that step should 
be taken at the outset. It would create a bad impression if we were to begin 
by a first stage which was ineffective. M. Léger,’ who was present through- 
out the interview, supported this point of view, though it was clear that his 
anxiety was to avoid stages lest it should appear in consequence of such a 
procedure that more serious sanctions were to follow later. 

A discussion ensued as to whether or not Italy would formally declare 
war on Abyssinia. As M. Léger pointed out the importance of this was 
whether Italy would be entitled to claim belligerent rights. M. Laval was 
greatly astonished at this. He appeared never to have heard of belligerent 
rights and protested vehemently at the idea that Italy should in any circum- 
stances dare to stop a French ship. ‘I have put up with much from Signor 
Mussolini’, he exclaimed, ‘I would never put up with that.’ The effect of 
this part of the discussion was to make M. Laval realise, as I suspect he had 
never done before, the manifold problems with which this conflict must 
inevitably confront us. 

We then discussed procedure at Geneva. M. Laval asked whether his 
presence was indispensable. I replied that Saturday’s meeting of the Council 
must clearly be of the first importance. We should then, I presumed, have 


7 See No. 1, note 3. 
8 Secretary-General of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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to decide whether or not there had been a violation of the Covenant and 
ifso, by whom. M. Laval agreed that in the circumstances he must be 
present, and he undertook to pursue our conversation on this subject at 
Geneva. 

Finally I urged upon M. Laval the necessity for an early reply to your 
questions? about our ships in the Mediterranean, if only because it was un- 
desirable to allow the press to speculate for too long. M. Laval apologised 
for the delay, and read to me the answer which he proposed to submit to the 
Cabinet tomorrow and which was in the main in the terms of that already 
reported by His Majesty’s Ambassador in his despatch No. 1384.?° M. Laval 
added that he hoped to telegraph instructions to M. Corbin" to-morrow 
night. He asked me for my impressions of his draft reply. I replied that I 
should prefer to examine the terms closely. Its contents did not at first sight 
stagger me, but he must appreciate that though the French Government 
might ask us counter-questions the future attitude of the British people 
would undoubtedly depend upon the attitude of France in the present 
dispute. 


9 See Volume XIV, No. 640. 
10 Ibid., No. 665. 11 French Ambassador at London. 


No. 8 


Provisional Report on Economic and Financial Sanctions by the Advisory 
Committee on Trade Questions in Time of War! 


[ F 6037 (5499/1) 
October 3, 1935 


1. The Cabinet, at a meeting held on Wednesday, the 2nd October, 1935? 
(Cabinet 44 (35), Conclusion 1), recorded the following Conclusions: 


‘(c) That in the matter of economic and financial sanctions the Govern- 
ment’s policy should be to advocate at Geneva the imposition of the 
maximum of economic sanctions on which agreement could be 
secured. It was recognised, however, that the amount of the sanctions 
would depend on the attitude of other nations, not only the States 
Members of the League, but also of non-Members, and on what 

might prove practicable as the result of international investigation. 


' Cf. Volume XIV, No. 306, note 3. This report was already in preparation when on 
October 2 the Cabinet directed the A.T.B. Committee, under the chairmanship of Mr. W. 
Elliot, Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, to report as soon as possible on forms of 
sanctions applicable to the Italo-Ethiopian crisis. The report was accordingly put into its 
final form by the Committee at its meeting on October 3 (the minutes of which are filed 
on J 5886/1/1) in order that it should be ready for members of the Cabinet before the 
weekend (October 5) and for the British representatives at Geneva as soon as possible. 
The report was circulated to the Cabinet as C.P. 186(35). 

2 Sce No. 1, note 3. 
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(d) That the Board of Trade should send an expert to join the United 
Kingdom Delegation at Geneva in order to advise the Minister for 
League of Nations Affairs on economic sanctions. 

(e) That the Advisory Committee on Trade Questions in Time of War 
should, as soon as possible, complete and present a Report on the 
forms of economic and financial sanctions applicable to the present 
crisis.’ 

The Advisory Committce on Trade Questions in Time of War conse- 
quently met the next day, the 3rd October, and agreed on the following 
Report as provisional and subject to corrections and modifications. It is 
forwarded to the Cabinet in this provisional form in view of the possibility 
of early discussions at Geneva. 


2. Arms and Munitions 


The Committee assume that the embargo3 on the export of arms and 
munitions to Italy will be continued. 


3. Financial Measures 


Loans. Although in fact, Italy has no credit and cannot borrow abroad, it 
seems clear that, as a matter of principle, the States which are exerting 
pressure should prohibit loans to Italy. The prohibition should cover (i) 
loans publicly issued in the Member State concerned by the Italian Govern- 
ment or any institution or firm in Italy; (11) subscriptions on the part of any 
person in the Member State concerned to loans issued in Italy or any 
‘neutral’ State by the Italian Government or any institution or firm in Italy; 
and (111) banking or other credits (other than normal trade credits for per- 
mitted trade). Prohibition (i) could be rigidly enforced; prohibition (i1) and 
(iii) could be evaded, except in countries which have a strict exchange 
control or postal censorship. It 1s difficult to give any precise definition of 
‘normal trade credits’, but in practice the British and French Banks, at any 
rate, could probably deal satisfactorily with individual applications for credit. 


Debts due to Italy and property of Italians. It would not be desirable to ‘block’ 
or interfere in any way with bank balances, securities, or other property 
belonging to Italians or credit balances held by Italy under Clearing Agree- 
ments (except by way of reprisal for similar action on Italy’s part). Such 
measures would do comparatively little harm to Italy, even if effectively 
applied, and they could easily be evaded in the absence of a strict exchange 
control or censorship. They would, on the other hand, gravely interfere 
with business and disturb credit in the countries which endeavoured to 
apply them. 

It would be desirable to announce at once that it is not intended to apply 
such measures. 


3 See Volume XIV, No. 391, note 2. 
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Commercial Payments falling due to Italy. Uf it is decided to prohibit exports 
from Italy in order to deprive Italy of the foreign exchange which such 
exports would yield, it would also be desirable for Member States to which 
Italy owes trade debts to collect so far as possible all payments falling due 
To Italy from day to day for past imports, in order to liquidate the trade 
debts due FRoM Italy. Where Clearing Offices exist, no further action is 
necessary; where no Clearing Offices exist, they should be set up. (Under 
the Anglo-Italian Payments Agreement,‘ a clearing procedure exists, but it 
is not fully effective, in the absence of any compulsion on British importers 
to pay debts to the Clearing Account; and the question of setting up a 
Clearmg Office might have to be considered. Debts financed by Bills of 
Exchange raise special difficulties.) 





Financial Payments due to Italy. On the other hand, it would not be desirable 
to interfere in any way with ‘financial’ payments due to Italy, e.g., the 
service of loans, interest on mortgages, profits, royalties, licences, fees, &c. 
Any prohibition on such payments would do little harm to Italy, would be 
difficult to enforce, and would in many cases injure business interests in the 
countries which attempted to enforce them. 


Insurance and Reinsurance. There should be no interference with the discharge 
of liabilities under existing contracts; any such measures would inflict lasting 
damage on the financial centres which enforced them. The prohibition of 
future insurance business would cause no serious damage to Italy (which 
could set up Government Insurance schemes) and would not appear to be a 
desirable form of economic pressure. 


4. Refusal of Italian imports 


An embargo by all League countries on all imports from Italy would cut 
off some 70 per-cent. of Italy’s export trade. The additional strain placed 
on the Italian exchange is the subject of a separate note (Appendix C).5 
Tables showing the distribution of Italy’s export trade are attached 
(Appendix B).5 

It will be seen that the United Kingdom and France, even if acting alone, 
could make a noticeable addition to the strain on Italy’s finances. Their 
action would reduce Italy’s exports by about one-sixth, as it appears unlikely 
that non-participating countries would increase their imports from Italy to 
any large extent. 

The embargo proposal has many advantages over others that have been 
put forward. It could be put into operation without any need for the 
exercise of belligerent rights and without necessarily causing complications 
with non-participating countries. 


4 Presumably a reference to the exchange of notes constituting a provisional agreement 
regulating imports from the United Kingdom into Italy, signed on March 18 and April 27, 
1935; see L/N. Treaty Series, vol. 160, pp. 289-309. 5 Not printed. 
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The following points would require to be examined and settled in advance: 


(a) Certificates of origin, in order to prevent imports from Italy via other 
countries. If an effective embargo is imposed by all members of the 
League, certificates of origin would not be required for imports from 
such countries, and as Germany is the only European country not a 
member of the League, the requirement could probably be confined 
to imports from Germany. 

(b) The treatment of Italian goods en route to League members when the 
embargo was imposed. No difficulty would arise if these were 
exempted. 

(c) The treatment of goods in transit through League countries on the 
way to non-League countries (e.g., U.S.A.). 

(d) The treatment of Italian goods the purchase of which has already been 
contracted for by firms in League countries. (Presumably no exemp- 
tion should be allowed.) 


5. Refusal to allow Italian merchant vessels to make use of League ports 


This proposal would appear to be a logical part of any general embargo 
on imports from and exports to Italy. It would create considerable difficulties 
for Italian sea-borne trade by depriving Italian vessels of bunkering and 
other port facilities. A further study of the figures of Italian shipping 1s being 
made in order to see whether it is possible to estimate the extent of the 
difficulties this measure would impose on Italy. It is possible that this would 
be regarded by Italy as extremely provocative, because to all countries their 
mercantile marine is usually a tender spot. The suggestion was, nevertheless, 
put forward informally by French officials at Geneva, and therefore deserves 
consideration. It has the advantages of being comparatively easy to ad- 
minister and of inflicting no loss on the participating countries. 


6. Refusal of supplies to Italy 


We have not so far considered the withholding of supplics, such as water 
from Aden, to the Italian East African Forces in the field. 

The French suggestion is that we should prohibit the export of essential 
raw materials to Italy. 

An analysis of the sources of supply open to Italy of various ‘key’ materials 
is contained in Appendix A.’ It is clear from this analysis that a simple 
prohibition of exports to Italy by members of the League (even assuming 
that it is effectively enforced by all members) would produce serious irrita- 
tion, while its deterrent effect would be doubtful, and in any case long- 
deferred. Italy might be unable to obtain tin and cobalt; she might also have 
difficulty in securing adequate supplies of iron ore and scrap over a long 
period, but there would be no immediate shortage; otherwise supplies of 
essential metals would be obtainable in adequate quantities either from 

5 Not printed. 
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home production or from non-Member States. As regards most other 
essential raw materials, serious difficulties could only be anticipated in the 
case of rubber and timber; moreover, Italy could obtain rubber manufac- 
tures (e.g., tyres) from Germany and possibly the U.S.A. and the prohibition 
of timber exports would not be wholly effective if, as is probable, Austria 
does not co-operate in any agreed embargo. (There remain the two most| 
important raw materials, coal and petroleum, for which Italy is almost 
entirely dependent on foreign supplies. The United Kingdom supplies, at 
present, some 40 per cent. of Italian coal imports, but there is no doubt 
whatever that Germany (which already supplies 40 per cent.) could furnish 
Italy with all the coal she required; moreover, existing stocks of coal in Italy 
are probably sufficient to last some months. Italy at present imports more 
than half her supplies of petroleum from Roumania. She could obtain 
adequate supplies from any one of the following States: U.S.A., U.S.S.R., 
Persia or Roumania. The extra demands for tanker tonnage involved might 
cause considerable dificulty, but the U.S.A. could probably provide suffi- 


cient tonnage to meet the extra requirements. — 


The above analysis leads us to the conclusion that Italy would probably | 


manage to obtain her essential supplies for a considerable period unless 
belligerent rights were exercised (1.e., the prevention of imports by sea from 
non-participating States). But belligerent rights as against States outside 
the League could only be obtained if there were a state of war with Italy, 
and even then effective stoppage of Italian seaborne supplies, other than 
contraband of war, could only be achieved, if it proved possible to declare a 
technical blockade. 


The general conclusion is that a prohibition of essential exports to Italy | 


—_—_,. 


would, without a state of war, be comparatively ineffective even over a long >? 


period. 
The administration of an embargo on the export of certain specified goods 


to Italy should not present exceptional difficulties provided that (a) the '_ ~ 
precise scope of the list of goods to be prohibited were agreed with other « « 
countries; (6) no attempt were made to prevent reshipment of prohibited - 


exports via non-participating countries by a system of licensing exports. 
A serious difficulty might, in fact, arise in the case of non-participating 
States. Rationing, which might in any case provoke serious resentment, 
might not be altogether effective, especially if the price offered in Italy for 
the commodity in question rose very high. It has been suggested that the 
only solution might be to set up organisations of favourably disposed people 
in the neutral countries to receive a commodity and supervise the distribu- 
tion. This is one of the most formidable proposals suggested in the discussions 
of the Committee of Thirteen at Geneva.® 


® The reference is to the Committee of Thirteen appointed by the League Council on 
April 17, 1935, for the purpose of proposing measures to render the League Covenant more 
effective in the organisation of collective security (see L/N.O.7., January-June 1935, 
p. 565, and Volume XII, No. 732)- The Committee met at Geneva from May 24-9, and 
appointed a Sub-Committee on Economic and Financial Measures which met from July 
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The rationing of neutrals might in any case give rise to treaty difficulties. 
We are not entitled to prohibit or restrict exports to Germany, unless we 
similarly prohibit or restrict exports to all other countries. Yet we should 
not wish, in practice, to ration participating countries. Moreover, to single 
out one State (e.g., Germany) for rationing might be considered a public 
declaration that she was especially associated with Italy. Rationing should, 
therefore, we suggest, not be adopted until the need is clearly proved, even 
at the risk of allowing certain extra supplies to reach Italy through the non- 
participating countries. 

It seems clear that it would be impracticable and inadvisable to adopt a 
system of licensing, in the absence of a state of war with Italy, although the 
absence of control over re-exports would of course seriously diminish the 
effectiveness of the embargo. 

A possible, but less effective, alternative would be to require some form of 
statutory declaration from exporters that, to the best of their knowledge, the 
goods were not intended for reshipment to Italy, and which would also 
make them liable to penalties if they did not take all reasonable steps to 
secure that the final destination is not Italy. 

An embargo on exports to Italy alone would be contrary to the provisions 
of the Anglo-Italian Commercial Treaty,4 but we are advised that these 
provisions may be disregarded if, but only if, our action 1s duly taken under 
Article 16 of the Covenant on a resolution of the Council of the League. 

It has further been suggested that any embargo on exports to Italy should 
be accompanied by a prohibition of the carriage of prohibited goods from 
any country to Italy on ships of the participating countries. This would un- 
doubtedly assist the effectiveness of the embargo. 

The essential commodities might be divided into (1) Fuel, (2) Essential 
minerals. 

The analysis above shows that a refusal to supply fuel might not be very 
effective. However, the United Kingdom is known to be particularly sensi- 
tive in respect of her coal trade, and an offer to prohibit exports of coal to 
Italy if other countries would prohibit exports of coal and oil might set a 
good example. ; 

There are certain other possibilities, some of which have been mentioned 
by the French. They include: 


(i) The Suspension of Postal Communications. It is clear that any such action 
would be unwarranted and unnecessary unless there were a complete 
cessation of economic and financial relations with Italy. Moreover, a 
suspension of postal communications would only be effective if it were prac- 
tically universal. This would not be the case, and a considerable leakage 
via non-participating States, e.g., Germany, would be inevitable. 

As regards the Treaty aspect, it is arguable, though not quite so certain, 


1-13; see L/N. Annual Report, 1935, Part II, pp. 13-17. This committee had no connection 
with the Committee of Thirteen appointed on September 26; see No. 1, note 4, and Volume 
XIV, No. 649. 
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that the same considerations would apply as in the case of an embargo on 
exports or imports. 

Ifthere were an embargo on imports from Italy, incoming parcels would, 
of course, be stopped by the Customs. 


(i) The withdrawal of facilities for marine and other insurance. It would be 
impossible to terminate immediately the existing arrangement under which 
Italian vessels are insured in London on 12-month policies. The policies on 
individual vessels are for 12 months and may begin at any time. It is in any 
case very doubtful whether any effective pressure would be exercised by 
terminating the facilities afforded by the London market, as they relate only 
to re-insurance. 


‘l) The prohibition of the sale and chartering of vessels to Italy. It would be 
impossible to render a prohibition of sale and chartering of vessels to Italy 
completely effective except by prohibiting sale and chartering to all countries 
except under licence. A prohibition applied to Italy only, would, however, 
have a considerable deterrent effect and should be imposed as part of any 
agreed arrangement for prohibiting essential exports to Italy. 


PROVISIONAL CONCLUSIONS 
Sects -d 


(i) That His Majesty’s Government should agree to continue the embargo 
on the export of arms and munitions to Italy; 

(i) ‘That His Majesty’s Government should concur in any proposal that 
Member States should 

(a) Prohibit loans and credits to Italy; 

(6) Collect trade debts due to Italy to liquidate trade debts due by Italy. 

They should nor (except by way of reprisal) interfere with bank balances 
or other property of Italians, nor with financial payments due to Italy, nor 
with marine or other insurance. 

(111) That His Majesty’s Government should be prepared, in agreement 
with at least France (and preferably with other Member States), to impose 
an embargo on all imports from Italy; 

(iv) That His Majesty’s Government should be prepared, if the proposal 
is pressed by other Governments, to join in an examination of the proposal 
not to allow Italian merchant vessels to make use of League ports; 

(v) That His Majesty’s Government should be prepared to impose an 
embargo on exports of coal to Italy, on condition that other Member States 
impose an embargo on exports of coal and oil; 

(vi) That His Majesty’s Government should only concur in a proposal 
for an embargo on the export of essential materials to Italy at the request of 
other Member States; 

(vi1) That His Majesty’s Government should be prepared, in agreement 
with other Member States, to prohibit the sale or chartering of ships to 
Italy ; 
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(viii) That His Majesty’s Government should not accept proposals for 
the suspension of postal communications; 

(ix) That, so far as possible, agreement should be reached with other 
Membcr States as to the details of the operation of any proposals adopted, 
and not merely only on the principles. 


(Signed on behalf of the Committee): 
W. E. ELLiot 


Chairman 
No. 9 
Mr, 7. S. Barnes! (Admiralty) to Sir R. Vanstttart (Received October 4) 
[7 5570/5499/1] 


ADMIRALTY, October 3, 1935 
Sir, 

I am commanded by My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to state 
that They have had under Their consideration the record of the Anglo- 
French Conversations in Geneva on the roth and 11th September? which 
were transmitted under cover of Foreign Office letter No. J 4769/1/1 dated 
19th September. 3 

(2) My Lords observe that during the course of these Conversations the 
question of possible sanctions to be taken against Italy was examined and 
that it was assumed that it might be possible to devise sanctions which 
would be effective in hampering Italian attack upon Abyssinia without 
involving any of the League Powers in a war with Italy. 

3. My Lords feel that as this proposition is open to grave doubt and that 
as a decision upon this important question cannot now be long delayed, it 
would be convenient that the position regarding sanctions as it appears to 
Them should be put on record. This course appears to be the more neces- 
sary in that the British Navy would be called upon to bear the brunt of any 
operations against Italy or of any long period of strained relations which 
might culminate in war. 

4. In Their Lordships’ view, the considerations relevant to the imposition 
of sanctions can be summarised as follows: 


(a) Italy is likely to have a long and expensive task in subduing Abyssinia 
even if she is not hindered by sanctions. 

(b) The effect of purely economic sanctions directed towards stopping 
supplies reaching Italy would be very greatly reduced owing to the 
fact that three of the large producing powers of the world are not 
members of the League. 

Even if it is assumed that U.S.A. would co-operate, Italy would be 


t A Principal Assistant Secretary in the Admiralty. 
2 See Volume XIV, Nos. 553, 554, and 564. 3 Not printed. 
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able to obtain many essential supplies from Germany and Japan, or 
by means of an entrepot trade in these two countries. 

Short of a declaration of war, it would not be possible to interfere 
with these supplies. 

(c) Probably the only sanction which might offer a chance of bringing 

~ effective pressure to bear without a declaration of war on our part 
(i.e. in order to secure belligerent rights) would be a ban on Italian 
exports by all the League Powers—enforced at the port of entry. The 
effectiveness of even such a ban is doubtful (see Sir E. Drummond’s 
telegram No. 538).4 
While a sanction of this nature would be less likely than others to lead 
to war, it is by no means certain that it would not do so, especially if, 
contrary to expectations, it proved effective. 

(d) Itis not safe to assume that minor sanctions could be imposed without—N2" 
the ultimate risk of war. Such sanctions would create great friction, ; i “4~ 
but would be ineffective to stop Italy’s campaign in Abyssinia. The ~~ °\*' 
principle of sanctions having been established it would be difficult to ~. - - 
resist pressure at Geneva for sanctions of a type likely to be more | ?+' 
effective—that is to say, sanctions which would almost inevitably lead 

to war. Generally speaking, it would seem that the likelihood of a 

sanction leading to war would be in direct proportion to its effective- 

ness and the war readiness of the Powers. 

(e) It is very likely that any sanctions sufficiently drastic to stop Italy’s 
campaign would lead her to take extreme measures against this 
country. Unless Signor Mussolini could create a diversion, his 

_ personal position would be at stake. 

(f) The continued absence of a large proportion of the China Fleet might 

~~ well suggest to the Japanese Services an opening for their traditional 
opportunist policy, and it is impossible to say what might be the up- 
shot if they were approached by Italy. 


5. My Lords do not at this stage venture to suggest a policy based upon 
these considerations, but They think that they should be fully borne in mind 
before the policy of His Majesty’s Government is determined. 

6. In conclusion My Lords suggest that the imposition of even a mild 
form of sanctions carries the grave risk of an ultimate resort to hostilities and 
that this fact should be always borne in mind. 

7. Copies of this letter have been sent to War Office, Air Ministry, India 
Office, Dominions Office.$ 

Iam, &c., 
J. S. BARNES 


* Volume XIV, No. 584. 

$ A minute of October 7 by Sir L. Oliphant, an Assistant Under Secretary of State in 
the Foreign Office, read: ‘I don’t think that this letter requires or expects a reply.’ Sir R. | 
Vansittart commented: ‘A strange and rather superfluous production at this time of day, 
when the Cabinet have already taken their decision [see No. 8]. R.V. Oct. 8.’ 
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Sir E, Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received Octover 4, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 584 Telegraphic [J 5571 [1/1] 
ROME, October 4, 1935, I a.m- 

Your telegram No. 484.! 

I went to sce Signor Suvich this evening? and found that he had not yet 
received from Signor Grandi any account of the interview which he had _ 
had with Sir R. Vansittart this morning. I therefore thought it best in the 
first place to convey to His Excellency fully and almost literally the observa- 
tions which Sir R. Vansittart had made as sct out in your telegram No. 483.3 
Signor Suvich took notes as I went along. 

He then assured me that action to which communiqué referred consisted 
in measures of safety which had been forced on Italian military command 
by Abyssinian mobilization and for strategic reasons. He explained that 
there were now a million Abyssinians confronting 200,000 Italian troops. 
It was true that the latter had great advantage of modern weapons but still 
the position from a military point of view might be somewhat dangerous. 
Abyssinian withdrawal to some twenty miles from the frontier had been as a 
matter of fact a considerable disadvantage to the Italian forces: the latter 
faced with such enormous superiority of men felt bound to keep contact 
with Abyssinians and movements described had been for this purpose. They 
were therefore in the full sense of the word defensive and in his view they 
by no means shut the door to a peaceful solution through a final effort of 
the Council if a solution could be found of a nature to satisfy legitimate 
Italian aspirations. He himself ardently desired that this might be proved 
the case. He explained to me that these aspirations could by no means be 
fulfilled by the plan put forward by the Committee of Five.4 He had already 
given me the reasons for this but if instead of detailed cut and dried proposals 
the Committee of Five had left things in a somewhat vague framework so 
that details might have been filled in in a way to satisfy generally Italian 
desiderata, the position would have been different. 

Incidentally from something he let drop I gather Italian idea is now to 
advance to Adowa and hold a line including that place and Adigrat. He 
implied that occupation of such a line might render Abyssinia more ready 
to come to terms, thus facilitating a settlement. If they can occupy this line 
without being attacked it seemed from what he said that they would not 
advance further but on my pressing him he said he could of course give no 
assurance as to what Italian military authorities might at any time consider 
necessary for protecting the forces in East Africa.5 

Repeated to Geneva and Paris. 

1 No. 4, note 6. 2 This telegram was drafted on October 3. 

3 No. 4. 4 See Volume XIV, No. 641, note 4. 

5 Mr. M. D. Peterson, a Counsellor in the Foreign Office and head of the Abyssinian 


Department, minuted with reference to the penultimate paragraph of this telegram: ‘The 
Italian charge that the Committee of Five’s proposals were ‘‘cut and dried”’ is unfounded. There 
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was no definition of territorial changes and no attempt to define nationality of the foreign 
ofcials. Signor Grandi said much the same thing yesterday to the Sec. of State [see 


No. 19 below]—viz. that the proposals were unacceptable because they postulated the 
Emperor’s consent. ‘The League could hardly sponsor proposals on any other basis but the 
Italians must know perfectly well that, outside the League, considerable pressure could be 
brought to bear upon the Emperor by the French and ourselves. M. Peterson. 5 x.’ A 
minute by Sir L. Oliphant of October 5 reads: ‘I would not pursue this now.’ 
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Mr. Edmond (Geneva) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 4, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 182 L.N. Telegraphic [F 5579/1/1] 


GENEVA, October 4, 1935, 1.30 a.m. 
Following from Lord Cranborne. 


Committee of 13! met this afternoon? and approved, subject to re-drafting 
of certain passages, a draft prepared by secretariat as first or historical 
portion of the Committee’s report to Council. Report was in two sections, 
(1) Walwal incident, (2) general problems of Italian—Ethiopian relations. 
This section contains a report of Paris conversations? and of work of the 
Committee of Five. 

Soviet representative made a general reservation in regard to section 2. 
He explained the attitude of Soviet Government in regard to holding of 
colonies and mandated territories made clear in Council by M. Litvinov.‘ 
Recommendations of the Committee of Fives did not correspond with 
Soviet conception of liberty and territorial integrity of states. 

While Soviet delegate did not ask that this reservation should be inserted 
in the report he expressed a desire that it should be recorded in the minutes 
and this was agreed to. | 

Committee then proceeded to an examination of principles on which 
part 2 of report should be drawn up. This part will contain an exposition 
of wider legal and political factors operating in the dispute. 

After a lengthy discussion it was agreed that secretariat should draw up 
a draft statement of principal elements which report should contain namely 
status of Ethiopia as defined by treaty and by obligations and rights which 
she assumed on entering the League, the declarations of the two parties and 
all relevant documents and action taken on both sides since the beginning 
of the dispute. It was decided that this statement should be submitted to a 
drafting sub-committee of five delegates. It was first suggested that member- 
ship of this sub-committee should be the same as that of the Committee of 


' See No. 1, note 4. 

2 This telegram was drafted on October 3. 

3 See Volume XIV, Chapter VII. 

* Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs and head of the Soviet delegation to the League 
of Nations. M. Litvinov addressed the second meeting of the 88th session of the Council on 


September 5; see L/N.O.7., July-December 1935, pp. 1139-43. 
$ See Volume XIV, No. 641, note 4. 
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Five but Polish and Turkish representatives declined to serve. Portuguese 
and Roumanian representatives who had taken a considerable part in the 
discussion were nominated to take their place. Function of sub-committee 
will be to ensure that part 2 of the report shall be so drafted as to give 
objective appreciation of the political issues involved. 

It was agreed that no decision in regard to part 3 of the report, namely, 
recommendations under Article 15 paragraph 4 of the Covenant should be 
taken since the Committee felt latest actions of Italian Government had 
created a new situation with which only the Council could deal. 

Drafting sub-committee will mect tomorrow morning to consider state- 
ment to be prepared by secretariat and full Committee of 13 will meet 
tomorrow afternoon. It is intended that part 2 of the report shall be com- 
pleted in time for the meeting of the Council on Saturday. 

As regards the question of observers? Committee while taking note of 
experts’ report agreed that the Chairman should inform Ethiopian repre- 
sentative that this request had been studied but that subsequent events 
appeared to render useless any further consideration of the question. 


6 i.e. October 5. 7 See Volume XIV, Nos. 652 and 659. 


No. 12 


Sir S. Barton' (Addis Ababa) to Sir S. Hoare 
(Received October 4, 11.50 a.m.) 


No. 301 Telegraphic: by wireless [7 5587/1/1] 
Immediate ADDIS ABABA, October 4, 1935 


My telegram No. 299.? 

Following is Abyssinian Government’s news up to 8 a.m. October 4th. 

Dejazmach Wolde Gabriel has retired on Agame front and Italian troops 
are now camped at Focada and Kaid Mohammed. 

At Adowa there has been no fighting since bombardment: but two Italian 
aeroplanes have dropped a quantity of leaflets urging the inhabitants of 
Tigre to seize this opportunity of siding with Italy against Shoa and restoring 
kingdom to family of the Emperor John (i.e. to Ras Seyum present Governor 
of Tigre and grandson of John). There has been heavy gun fire from 
Italian frontier presumably as demonstration. 

At Walwal and Wardair Italian troops are reported to be preparing to 
advance. 

A third note has been addressed to Italian Minister* requesting him not 
to use his Legation wireless but he has not yet been given his passports. 


1 H.M. Minister at Addis Ababa. 2 Of October 3, not printed. 
3 See Volume XIV, No. 667, note 2. ¢ Count Vinci-Gigliucci. 
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No. 13 


Mr. Edmond (Geneva) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 4, 12.50 p.m.) 
No. 183 Telegraphic: by telephone [F 5599/1 [1] 
Immediate GENEVA, October 4, 1935 


My telegram No. 246 Saving! from Paris. 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

You will have seen from my record of my interview with M. Laval that 
while I undertook to report to you suggestion he made for a new approach 
to Rome, I gave him no encouragement to think that you would be prepared 
to view it with any favour. I did not think it necessary at that stage to 
develop my own objections to proposal. I am however on reflection con- 
firmed in opinion that such approach to Rome in existing circumstances 
would be most inappropriate and that basis which M. Laval has in mind is 
not one which we could ourselves endorse. 

Moreover it seems to me that if any such solution is to be discussed, 
initiative ought to come from Italian side. 

I anticipate nevertheless that when M. Laval arrives in Geneva tomorrow 
morning he will revive suggestion. If so, I suggest line that I should take 
with him should be as follows. 

If M. Lavalis still bent on an approach to Rome, his best course would be to 
place his views before the Council in secret session and seek later on[?an] opinion 
on step he contemplates. Any approach to Signor Mussolini on the lines sug- 
gested ought only to be made with the knowledge and consent of the Council. 

Even if Council approved it would be better that approach should be 
made not by M. Laval himself but by President of Committee of 13. 

I cannot think it possible that Council, certain members of which were un- 
willing to endorse suggestions of Committee of 52 would be willing to take any 
responsibility for a proposal making such inroads upon Abyssinian sovereignty 
as that now in question. In any event no such solution would be likely to be 
accepted by the Emperor except as a result of an Italian victory in the field. 

Repeated to Paris. 


1 No. 7. 2 See Volume XIV, No. 641, note 4. 


No. 14 


Sir S. Hoare to Mr. Edmond (Geneva) 
No. 178 Telegraphic (7 5599/1 /1] 
Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, October 4, 1935, 4.30 p.m. 
Following for Mr. Eden. 


Since my preceding telegram! was written, I have received your telegram 
No. 183.2, You will see that I had felt as clearly as you that M. Laval’s 


' See No. 15 below. Foreign Office telegrams Nos. 177 and 178 were despatched in 
reverse order. Both telegrams were drafted by Sir R. Vansittart. 2 No. 13. 
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suggestion3 is impracticable for cogent reasons both domestic and external 
which are in important respects identical with yours. Your telegram No. 183 
confirms me in this view. 

I would however deprecate the procedure which you suggest in the 
second part of your telegram, and would greatly prefer that you should exert 
all your influence to prevent M. Laval from sponsoring at all a course fore- 
doomed to failure. You will see that I also had anticipated the inevitably 
and emphatically negative reaction which it was bound to produce on some, © 
probably on most, of the members of the Council. 

My reason for wishing to dissuade M. Laval from embarking on a proposal 
which, I think, does little credit to his appraisement of the real situation, 1s 
this. The atmosphere of heated rejection, which he would create, would not 
fail to prejudice the prospects of our own far more reasoned and moderate 
ideas, which might, even at this hour, conceivably though improbably save 
the situation. These constitute, in my judgement, a maximum. But they are 
an enlargement of the proposals of the Committee of Five;* and even these 
some imprudent members of the Council would restrict instead of enlarging. 
In a word, I do not want bad currency to drive out good. 

I need hardly add that, if you can persuade M. Laval that he would 
never get his proposal through, it would be essential that we should be able 
to count on his loyalty not to tell Signor Mussolini that he had urged this 
pseudo-solution, and that we had rejected it. That would again throw a 
disloyal emphasis on us, and would moreover also prejudice the prospects 
of acceptance of our less ambitious and more scrupulous idea. 


3 See No. 7. 4 See Volume XIV, No. 641, note 4. 


No. 15 


Sir S. Hoare to Mr. Edmond (Geneva) 
No. 177 Telegraphic [7 5584/1 [1] 
Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, October 4, 1935, 4.40 p.m. 


Following for Mr. Eden. 

Your telegram No. 246! from Paris. 

The suggestion to give Italy a mandate over the non-Amharic parts of 
Abyssinia seems very difficult to justify? for the following reasons. 

(1) It goes too far. It would probably not be accepted at Geneva (vide 
the attitude already adopted by MM. Titulescu; and Litvinov). It would 
moreover very deeply shock public opinion here, and all the more after 
yesterday’s recourse to open if undeclared war. 

1 No. 7. 

2 Sir R. Vansittart’s draft read ‘impossible to justify’. The words ‘very difficult to 
Justify’ were substituted by Sir S. Hoare. 


3 The Rumanian Minister of Foreign Affairs had been critical of the proposals made 
by the Committee of Five; see Volume XIV, No. 655. 
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(2) The League would be laying up for itself a heritage of woe by fathering 
such a plan. Any territorial adjustments contemplated in Italy’s favour had 
far better be outright. Otherwise alternatively Italy would have to report 
to the League every year in the guise of a mandatory but really as an 
annexationist. And the League would be given stuff to swallow which 
would make it look ridiculous. Or else Italy would not report; and it will 
be asked why such a special regime should be instituted in favour of a 
mandatory-annexationist. 

(3) In these circumstances I continue to think that the only scheme that 
offers any practical prospects is the one which we discussed in London.‘ 
It comprises as you will remember the possibility of ceding Bale with 
Ogaden, some rectification in the Borana district, and some latitude in the 
matter of advisers i.e. a possible enlargement in this direction of the report 
of the Committee of Five.5 


(4) In my view this would be a generous maximum. To cede or put 


country, and no Abyssinian ruler could accept it. 

(5) You will see however that under (3) the door is still open for reason- 
able and generous negotiation. Recent Italian action has made it far more ’ 
difficult to keep it open; but I hope that the Council will be able to do so, 
provided that Italy can be induced to stop further aggression. 

I entirely agree in all that you said in the rest of your telegram and shall 
speak to M. Corbin in a similar sense this afternoon.® 


4 See tbid., No. 664. 5 See tbid., No. 641, note 4. 
6 See No. 21 below. 


No. 16 


Sir S. Hoare to Mr. Edmond (Geneva) 
No. 180 Telegraphic (J 5640/1 /1] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 4, 1935, 10.30 p.m. 

His Majesty’s Minister at Addis Ababa has raised possibility of pointing 
out to Italian Government, in connexion with air attacks, that towns in 
Ethiopia are of no strategic importance: that such as exist are European 
settlements: and that as targets for bombing they offer no military excuse.! 

Question might, in my opinion, be taken up at Geneva and I leave it to 
your? discretion to choose the most suitable manner and opportunity of 
doing so. 

Repeated to Addis Ababa, No. 318. 

' This suggestion was raised by Sir S. Barton in his telegram No. 300 of October 3, not 
printed. 

2 1.c. Mr. Eden’s. 
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No. 17 


Sir §. Hoare to Sir E. Drummond (Rome) 
No. 490 Telegraphic [7 5625/1 /1] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 4, 1935, 10.30 p.m. 


Press reports indicate that Italian Government may for the present make 
no claim to exercise belligerent rights, especially as regards the stoppage at 
sea and possible detention of ships suspected of carrying munitions or 
contraband. 

Italy not having declared war is clearly not entitled at present to claim 
belligerent rights at sea under ordinary rules of international law: and in 
the event of Italy being held to have brought herself under Article 16, 
there would be no legal obligation on members of the League to accord 
them to her even if she declared war.! 

Any information which you may be able to obtain as to intentions of 
Italian Government in this respect would be of great value, especially since 
position of His Majesty’s Government and of other Governments concerned 
in regard to the existing embargo is bound to be modified before long; but 
at present it would be better for you not to make a formal enquiry of the 
Italian Government particularly if you can get information without doing 
SO.? 


1 This telegram, drafted by Mr. Peterson, was based on a report by the Abyssinia Sub- 
Committee of the Defence Policy and Requirements Committee. 

2 In his telegram No. 588 of October 5 Sir E. Drummond reported that ‘no direct 
references of any kind to this question have as far as I can trace appeared in Italian press... 
It may be that they [the Ministry of Foreign Affairs] still hope that Abyssinia will after 
present Italian military advance be induced to declare war on Italy, thus affording Italy 
pretext for similar declaration.’ Sir E. Drummond added that he personally doubted 
‘whether Italian Government have fully as yet faced question of belligerent rights or realised 
all its dangerous implications. This would be in keeping with Italian hand to mouth 
methods.’ 


No. 18 


Sir S. Hoare to Mr. Edmond (Geneva) 
No. 181 Telegraphic [F 5584/1/1] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 4, 1935, II p.m. 

Following for Mr. Eden. 

My telegram No. 177, paragraph 3.! 

Right course of procedure would now I think be for you to try the idea 
as set out in Foreign Office memorandum of October 12 on M. Laval in 
order to ascertain whether he has already secretly tested this inducement 
on Signor Mussolini. If he has done so, there is nothing further to be said 


t No. 15. 2 See Volume XIV, Annex to No. 664. 
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or done in the matter; but if the card proves to be a new one the moment 
would have come, before approaching the Italians, to telegraph to Sir S. Barton 
to ascertain whether in his opinion the proposal is feasible. He might of 
course reply that the cession was too extensive, even in return for an access 
to the sea, and that the Emperor could not afford to make it, but I hope 
that this would not be the case. 

Map: illustrating the proposal is being sent by bag tonight. 


3 Not printed. 3 


No. 19 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir E. Drummond (Rome) 
No. 1127 [Ff 5608/1 /1] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 4, 1935 
Sir, 

Signor Grandi brought to me today a personal message that he had been 
instructed to give me from Signor Mussolini.' The message, originally 
telegraphed to London, had been followed today by a long personal letter 
from Signor Mussolini to the Ambassador explaining and expanding it. 

2. Signor Grandi did not leave either document with me but read me in 
Italian a considerable part of both the telegram and the letter. The main 
points that emerged were the following: 

Signor Mussolini declared that we had failed to understand his position. 
From the moment when we suggested giving Abyssinia a port? it was clear 
to him that we misunderstood the Italian attitude. His conviction had been 
strengthened by the Paris proposals3 under which Abyssinia would have 
been a party to the settlement. These and other evidences showed that we 
were prepared to regard the consent of the Emperor as essential to any settle- 
ment. This point of view was diametrically opposed to his own. 

Secondly, he declared that it was not true that he had defied the League. 
He wished to remain in the League and would only leave it if he was com- 
pelled. 

Thirdly, he was determined to limit the extent of the conflict and to avoid 
any incidents between Great Britain and Italy. 

3. These observations led him to his two conclusions. Firstly, he had not 
closed the door upon negotiations and, secondly, he was prepared to agree 
to what he described as ‘the demobilization of the Mediterranean’ provided 
that Great Britain withdrew forces simultaneously and reciprocally with 
Italy. 

4. The letter, which ran into several pages, struck me as a long and 
rambling justification of his action. Signor Grandi described it as ‘a psycho- 
logical and not a diplomatic document’. 


* See No. 4. 2 See Volume XIV, No. 320. 
3 See ibid., Enclosure to No. 458. 
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5. When Signor Grandi had finished, I told him that I was thoroughly 
depressed as to the future. It might be that we misunderstood Signor 
Mussolini’s position. It was clear from the events of yesterday that he mis- 
understood ours. It seemed to me inexplicable that on the very day that he 
sent me a message about the possibilities of negotiation and demobilization 
he should launch an air attack upon Adowa. Surely neither he nor Signor 
Grandi expected me to take seriously the explanation that the withdrawal 
of the Abyssinians from the frontier necessitated this act of aggression. I~ 
should have thought that the further the Abyssinians withdrew the safer 
would be the Italian forces. Signor Grandi himself had seen Sir Robert 
Vansittart yesterday morning and had actually spoken of the possibilities of 
future negotiations but yet had said nothing of the attack that was reported 
within an hour in the evening papers.* In view of the events of yesterday it 
seemed almost impossible to make any progress whatever upon the lines that 
Signor Mussolini had suggested. Every further Italian advance would make 
what was nearly impossible today quite impossible tomorrow. Whilst, there- 
fore, I returned my personal thanks to Signor Mussolini for the messages that 
he had sent me, I would ask Signor Grandi to say at the same time that in 
my view the events of yesterday made me almost hopeless as to the possibility 
of any progress. 

6. Signor Grandi said little more than was contained in the Italian 
communiqué. He maintained that the military action was necessary for the 
security of the Italian troops. When I asked him whether this meant that it 
was only a local operation and that if it succeeded, there would be no 
further advance, he shrugged his shoulders and said that he did not think 
that twelve miles of invasion were sufficient for the purpose. 

7. We parted in the same atmosphere of gloom, he continuing to suggest 
that some accommodation was somehow possible, I continuing to say that 
the unprovoked attack upon Adowa had once again banged the door in our 
face.s 

4 Cf. No. 4, note 2. 

5 A note on the filed copy states that this despatch missed the bag to Rome and was 


telegraphed to Sir E. Drummond as No. 491 of October 5. It was repeated to Geneva, 
No. 182, Addis Ababa, No. 319, and Cairo, No. 344. 


No. 20 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir G. Clerk (Parts) 


No. 1796 [F 5543/1 [1] 


Sir FOREIGN OFFICE, October 4, 1935 
The French Ambassador called here on October 1st and enquired of 
Sir R. Vansittart whether the Italian communiqué quoted in Sir E. Drum- 


mond’s telegram No. 572! of September 28th had been communicated to the 
t Volume XIV, No. 658. 
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Press or to His Majesty’s Embassy at Rome. Sir R. Vansittart replied that 
it had been communicated to the Press. M. Corbin said that in that case the 
communiqué required no answer, and Sir R. Vansittart agreed. 

2. M. Corbin then proceeded to make some enquiries as to the attitude of 
His Majesty’s Government towards the Italian suggestion that there might be 
another Three Power meeting at Stresa (your telegram No. 194? of Septem- 
ber goth). He pointed out, of course, that he was only enquiring unofficially. 
Sir R. Vansittart informed him of the conversation—equally unofficial— 
which had already taken place between M. Léger and Your Excellency on 
this subject, and of M. Léger’s opinion that His Majesty’s Government 
would be unwise to encourage the idea unless they had previously received 
some intimation of a change of heart on the part of Signor Mussolini. 
Sir R. Vansittart said that those were his own feelings. (I may add that 
before the Ambassador left the Office Sir R. Vansittart saw an account of 
my interview with Signor Grandi on September goth (see my despatch 
No. 11003 of September goth to His Majesty’s Ambassador at Rome), and 
was able to inform M. Corbin that I also held these views.) 

3. The Ambassador next proceeded to ask what was Sir R. Vansittart’s 
opinion on the possibility of the formation of a German—Polish-Hungarian 
bloc, and Sir R. Vansittart replied that there were already obvious signs 
that this was at least in process.4 M. Corbin enquired whether His Mayjesty’s 
Government had any indication that Italy was being tempted to join in this 
formation. Sir R. Vansittart replied that he had heard nothing to confirm 
this view. In point of fact, he did not really believe that Germany would 
make any decisive approach to Italy. Germany was increasingly conscious 
of her own growing strength, and of the friends who were being automatically 
attracted into her orbit by that strength, and felt that she had no great need 
of Italy. Moreover, Germany considered that Italy had already tricked her 
twice and had no great opinion of Italian reliability. Sir R. Vansittart, 
therefore, thought that if any overtures in this direction were made, they 
might come from Italy rather than from Germany, and were even then not 
sure of a very cordial reception. This, of course, was pure speculation, 
because there were at present exceedingly few data on the subject available, 
but he thought it might be at least advisable for the French Government to | 
take these points into consideration, as he was well aware that the present 
hesitation of the Right and Centre in France were mainly inspired by the 
obsession of the possibility of pushing Italy into the German embrace. 

4. M. Corbin said that he thought that Sir R. Vansittart’s diagnosis was 
fairly correct, and that he believed that what Germany really desired at this 
moment was to draw this country into some kind of understanding with her, 
and that this was really far more her desire than to accomplish the same 
operation in the case of Italy. Sir R. Vansittart answered that these were 
wise words, and that he hoped that the Right and Centre in France, whose 
press consistently misbehaved, would sometimes also reflect upon them 
themselves. And, in this connexion, he would like himself to volunteer the 

2 Ibid., No. 661. 3 Ibid., No. 663. 4 Cf. ibid., No. 662. 
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following further observation, of which he hoped some account might be 
taken, seeing that it proceeded from an unprejudiced source. 

5. The attitude of the Right and Centre in France was at the least, and to 
put it mildly, lending colour to not infrequent assertions that France only 
envisaged the League of Nations as an institution for eventual use against 
an aggressive Germany. No doubt there was something to be said for such 
a view, but it would be a fatal one if it was the only view, or if it was even 
thought to be the only view, by which France was animated. The League 
of Nations was, in fact, regarded by all right-minded people in this country 
in the light of a principle of international conduct, almost perhaps in the 
light of a new half-religion. It was quite obvious that one could not pick 
and choose cases where principles and religions were to apply. If that once 
began it would be impossible ever to get fifty people to agrce on the same 
case of applicability. Moreover, any continuance of this tendency on the 
part of the Right and Centre in France would reveal a fundamental diver- 
gence of opinion between the two countries. Sir R. Vansittart earnestly 
hoped that France would be wise enough to escape this gaping pitfall, since 
if it were not avoided, the relations between the two countries which had 
now been so greatly improved and strengthened in the name of collective 
security based on the League, would once more be impaired should it come 
to be at all widcly suspected that the opinion of a large and well-informed 
part of France was that the League was only for partisan and selective 
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No. 21 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir G. Clerk (Paris) 
No. 1799 [F 5620/1 /1] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 4, 1935 
Sir, 

I asked the French Ambassador to call upon me this afternoon in connec- 
tion with the unsatisfactory attitude of certain sections of the French press. 
I told him that whilst we made full allowance for the effect of Italian 
subsidies, we could not ignore this constant misrepresentation of the British 
position. No French public man and no French newspaper seemed to me 
to have fairly stated the British position. Over and over again recurred 
constant insinuations against our good faith. Over and over again we saw 
ourselves held up as the fanatics who were ready to impose military sanctions 
and to plunge Europe into war. In point of fact we had been most careful 
to consider the difficult position of the French Government and to make no 
extreme proposals of any kind. M. Laval had himself admitted our modera- 
tion in the conversations that he had with me at Geneva.'! We had through- 


1 See Volume XIV, Nos. 553, 554, and 564. 
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out maintained the greatest loyalty towards France. When we might have 
been tempted to put the blame upon her, we had not done so and we had 
constantly tried to keep in step. 

2./The effect of this misrepresentation might be very serious. It was] 
giving many people here, and myself in particular, the impression that 
sections of French opinion were only interested in the League as an anti- 
German organisation. Here was a case in which the Covenant was flagrantly 
violated in almost every respect. Yet when even the mildest possible action 
was suggested, there was a chorus of French criticism. We had never pro- 
posed military sanctions, although in my view a fully collective application 
of military sanctions would have made war impossible. We had never 
proposed a blockade, although it was to be argued that a collective blockade 
would soon bring war to an end. We had never even proposed the full 
application of Article 16. We had in fact been discussing possible action in 
its mildest and least provocative form. If important sections of French 
opinion were not prepared to apply even the mildest form of non-military 
action in the case of one of the most glaring violations conceivable within the 
Covenant, they should not be surprised if Great Britain came to the view 
that the League was a sham and a delusion. 

3. M. Corbin replied that in his view the attitude of the French press was 
improving but that if we had further causes of complaint, he hoped that we 
would at once communicate with him. He himself felt that the League must 
do something. We must, however, keep constantly ‘in mind the fact that 
France as a whole was terrified at being drawn into an European war. 

4. He promised to send his Government an account of the conversation 
and to emphasize my own anxiety as to the future of Europe and the League 
if in a case of this kind Italy succeeds with an act of unprovoked aggression.? 


2 In his telegram No. 247 of October 4 Sir G. Clerk reported that the ‘news of the Italian 
offensive has brought virtual unanimity in the French press against any action which could 
possibly lead to military sanctions’. A detailed summary of press comment followed. 


No. 22 


Mr. R. Hadow' (Prague) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 5, 3.35 p.m.) 
No. 10 Telegraphic [F 5651 [1/1] 


PRAGUE, October 5, 1935, 12.45 p.m. 

My telegram (?No. 1).? 

Official press states that after hearing M. Benes’; report on international 
situation and attitude of M. Litvinov, the Cabinet agreed yesterday that 
‘Czechoslovakia will not intervene in the conflict between Italy and Abyssinia 

1 Chargé d’Affaires in H.M. Legation at Prague. 

2 Not printed. 

3 Czech Minister of Foreign Affairs and President of the 16th ordinary session of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations. 
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but will pursue as hitherto the policy of the League of Nations and hope 
that peace will be restored as soon as possible’. 

Do you wish me to ask exactly what this means? 

Confidential source reports that U.S.S.R. has decided against the League’s 
action and Czechoslovak Minister in London‘ left with the definite impres- 
sion that he and M. Benes were of like mind. Press communiqué shows that 
Cabinet has given M. Benes a free hand. 

Bata has accepted large boot order for Italy, payment in Czech kronen 
through Italian insurance company’s local branch. Munitions of war and 
(?steel) industries are rumoured to be negotiating and the Government will 
evidently place no obstacle in their way if payment can be arranged in 
suitable currencies.5 


4 M. Jan Masaryk. 

S Foreign Office telegram No. 28 of October 8 asked Mr. Hadow for further information 
on the rumoured negotiations for the supply of munitions to Italy. Foreign Office telegram 
No. 192 of even date to Geneva asked Mr. Eden for his comments on Prague telegram 
No. 10 and left him to decide whether the matter should be mentioned to M. Benes. 


No. 23 


Mr. N. H. H. Charles! (Moscow) to Sir S. Hoare 
(Received October 5, 5 p.m.) 


No. 138 Telegraphic [F 5652/1 /1] 
Moscow, October 5, 1935, 4 p.m. 


Pravda today concludes analagous? article on war in Eastern Africa as 
follows: 

‘The position of the Soviet Union is well known. It is a consistent defence 
of peace and freedom of nations. Our Proletariat State occupies a negative 
position with regard to the imperialist desires of Italian fascism. The Soviet 
Union is also unable to support proposals for a protectorate over Abyssinia 
in view of their evident imperialistic character. But it will do everything in 
order to bring about a real peaceful solution to the conflict.’ 

Journal de Moscow contains a similar editorial saying that Soviet Govern- 
ment will support carrying out of the League Covenant to the full. No 
actual mention is made of sanctions in Soviet press. 

Repeated to Geneva. 


1 Chargé d’Affaires in H.M. Embassy at Moscow. 

2 There is no reference to another article in Foreign Office archives. 

3 In his despatch No. 443 of October 8 Mr. Charles reported that the Soviet press had 
‘come out into the open against Italian aggression in Abyssinia. The Soviet attitude with 
regard to this question changed from the moment when the Soviet Government saw that 
France would be obliged to support the principles of the League of Nations . . . although 
their chief object is still to avoid war spreading to Central Europe and giving Germany the 
chance to expand eastwards. They no longer confine themselves merely to paying lip 
service to the League; they now publicly state that they are prepared to carry out the 
provisions of the Covenant in full (vide my telegram No. 138 of the 5th October) ...’ 
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No. 24 


Mr. F. Osborne! (Washington) to Sir S. Hoare 
(Received October 6, 10 a.m.) 


Unnumbered Telegraphic [J 5647 [1 [1] 


Important WASHINGTON, October 5, 1935, 11.54 p.m. 


President? has declared state of war and imposed embargo on export of 
war materials to Italy and Abyssinia.3 List is identical with that recently 
issued for licensing purposes. 4 


1 H.M. Minister at Washington, acting as Chargé d’Affaires. 

2 President F. D. Roosevelt. 

3 The imposition of an arms embargo on the outbreak of war was in accordance with 
the terms of the Neutrality Resolution; see Volume XIV, No. 488, note 2. 

4 In a proclamation of September 25 President Roosevelt issued a list of the implements 
of war for which export licences had to be obtained in future. 


No. 25 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 6, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 589 Telegraphic [F 5654/1 /1] 
ROME, October 5, 1935, 11.55 p.m. 


This evening the Press comments on the Prime Minister’s speech! are 
favourable especially those of Signor Gayda? in the ‘Giornale d’Italia’ who 
describes it as “calm and measured’ and inspired by a ‘wise sense of realism’. 

It is noted with satisfaction that Mr. Baldwin did not mention sanctions 
and that he again reasserted the desire of Great Britain to remain on friendly 
terms wath Italy. 

Signor Gayda again asserted the view that European peace is better 
guaranteed by common action by the Great Powers rather than by ‘general 
pacts’ and draws the conclusion that the security of British colonial posses- 
sions would be better ensured by ‘an Entente between the Great Powers’ 
than by a collectivity which is in no way directly interested. 

‘Lavoro Fascista’ also takes much the same line in an article headed 
*Détente?’ 


t The reference was to Mr. Baldwin’s speech at Bournemouth on October 4; cf. Volume 
XIV, No. 653, note 5. Mr. Baldwin denied that ‘the present grave issue between the 
League of Nations and Italy’ was ‘an issue between this country alone and Italy...’ He 
also said: “This country resents and indignantly rejects the aspersions which have been 
cast upon its sincerity in defending the Covenant ... The responsibility for any action 
that may be taken rests on all and must be faced squarely by all... I am confident that 
I am voicing the sentiments of the whole country in appealing to Italy in this dispute, even 
at this hour, to refrain from action which will render the task of the Council more 
arduous . . .” He added that there was no truth in the propaganda that ‘we have not 
advised Italy of our view for months past’. 

2 Editor of Giornale d’ Italia. 
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“Tribuna’ is rather more suspicious and speaks of ‘spcech which may have 
a Clarifying effect’ and says Mr. Baldwin in effect maintained that while 
Great Britain had been rather distrustful of the League of Nations she had 
been drawn towards it in order to safeguard her Empire for which purpose 
it was necessary to maintain British prestige on the continent of Europe. 

“Tribuna’ is delighted with this statement which in its opinion shows that 
we are at last getting away from vague League doctrines and approaching 
the securer ground of legitimate interests. 


No. 26 


Mr. Edmond (Geneva) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 8) 
No. 95 Saving: Telegraphic [F 5683/1 /1] 


GENEVA, October 5, 1935 

Following from Mr, Eden. 

Italo-Ethiopian dispute. 

After two brief secret meetings! of the members of the Council without the 
Italian or Ethiopian representatives to discuss procedure, the Council met 
In private session this afternoon.? 

The ITALIAN REPRESENTATIVE (Baron Aloisi) explained that he had only 
just received the report} and was unable to comment upon it. He enquired 
as to the procedure of the meeting. 

At the request of the President,* the SECRETARY-GENERAL explained that 
a vote on the report and recommendations would not be taken until Monday.5 
After the report had been submitted to the Council the President would draw 
attention to communications received from the parties about developments 
in Ethiopia, the parties would then be heard, and a Committee of Six 
constituted to consider the situation and report to the Council on Monday, 
when the Council would take a decision. 

In the ensuing public session the report and recommendations under 
Article 15, paragraph 4, were submitted to the Council. The Italian repre- 
sentative said that he had had no time to study the report and he would 
transmit it to his Government. He hoped to have an answer by Monday: 
in the meantime he made the fullest reservations as to its contents. The 
Abyssinian representative (M. Téclé Hawariate) also asked for time to 
study the report. 


' A record of these two meetings was transmitted to the Foreign Office in Geneva 
despatch No. 158 of October 7 (J 5787/1/1), not printed. 

2 The minutes of the fifth (private, then public) meeting of the Council at 5 p.m. on 
October 5 are printed in L/N.O.7., op. cit., pp. 1209-13. 

3 Cf. No. 1, note 4. The Report of the Committee of Thirteen submitted to the Council on 
October 5 is printed tbid., pp. 1605-27. F. P. Walters, A History of the League of Nations 
(London, 1952), vol. ii, p. 652, remarks that in ‘language of studied moderation’ the 
report ‘rejected the Italian case in all essential respects’. 

4 M. Ruiz Guifiazu, the permanent Argentinian representative at the League of Nations. 

S i.e. October 7. 
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The Council then took into consideration communications which it had 
received regarding recent developments in Ethiopia. 

Baron Atos said that recent events in Ethiopia were the last and 
inevitable phases of the situation set out in the Italian memorandum of 
September 4th.® If the Council had given the Italian memorandum proper 
consideration and examined the condition of Ethiopia, which lay at the root 
of the present difficulty, the situation might have been different. The 
memorandum showed that Italy had been the victim of Ethiopian aggression 
for several years past. Recently Ethiopia had increased her armaments, 
some of which had been supplied to her by Italy; these armaments could 
only have been directed against Italian colonies. The realities of the situa- 
tion had been lost in theoretical arguments, and Ethiopia had been enabled 
to appear in the rdle of victim. 

A dangerous situation existed in Ethiopia. There was a condition of 
anarchy, and no effective central power or control over military forces. 
Ethiopia was a constant and progressive threat to Italy. The proposals 
made to Italy by the Committee of Five? took no account of the fact that the 
greater part of Ethiopia consisted of colonies recently conquered. 

The whole question had been distorted by an alarmist and artificial 
agitation of international public opinion, by which Italy had been made to 
appear the aggressor. The Italian Government protested against this distor- 
tion of the truth. Italy had taken measures of legitimate defence called for 
by the increasingly threatening attitude of Ethiopia. The Ethiopian general 
mobilisation® gave a clear indication of the aggressive nature of Ethiopian 
policy. Baron Aloisi denied the reiterated arguments by which Ethiopia 
had appealed to the letter of the Covenant and had ignored the reality of 
the situation. Italy could not wait the attack of more than a million men, 
and the operations of the Italian troops were fully legitimate, even under 
the Covenant. They had been the immediate and necessary reply to an act 
of provocation. 

The alleged withdrawal of Ethiopian troops by 30 kilometres? was a 
masked move intended to conceal the mobilisation of troops and prepara- 
tions for aggression. 

Great responsibility must be attributed to the encouragement received 
by Ethiopia from the discussions at Geneva which had distorted the situation 
before international public opinion. The starting point of discussion should 
have been the unworthiness of Ethiopia to be a member of the League. 
The possibility of expelling a member of the League under Articles 16 and 
23 of the Covenant had already been contemplated by the United Kingdom 
representative, speaking in the Council in regard to Liberia on May 18th, 
1934." 

The League procedure now being followed had never been put into 
operation in other cases, and in view of the attitude of the League, Italy 
6 See Volume XIV, No. 537, note 3. 7 See ibid., No. 641, note 4. 

8 Sce ibid., No. 657. 9 See ibid., No. 652. 
10 See tbhid., No. 160, note 6. 
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had had to use her own means of action. Until the present distorted view 
of the question had been revised it would be impossible to reach an equitable 
conclusion. 

M. TéEcré HawariaTE then read a declaration to the Council and 
appealed for the enforcement of the provisions of the Covenant. He reminded 
the Council that his Government had done everything in their power to 
avoid the aggression which was now taking place. It had listened to the 
recommendations of the Council, had shown the utmost conciliation during 
the Wal Wal arbitration, and could claim to have made great sacrifices to 
the cause of peace. Moreover, it had withdrawn its troops 30 kilometres 
from the frontier in order to avoid any incident that might serve as a pretext 
for an aggression. It had also asked the Council to send impartial observers 
to confirm the specific measures it had taken, and to determine the responsi- 
bility for any act of aggression which might take place.!!_ On the other hand 
the Italian Government had not ceased to send quantities of troops and 
munitions to the Italian colonies. Despite this threat, the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment had delayed its general mobilisation order until the last possible 
moment. Only when the Italian aggression took place was the order issued 
with the traditional ceremonies accompanying it. It was therefore without 
any provocation and without invoking any reasonable pretext that the 
Italian Government, in applying a programme decided upon long in 
advance, had violated Ethiopian frontiers, bombarded defenceless towns 

t and massacred an innocent population.!2, The Ethiopian Government there- 
fore asked the Council to declare that Italy had resorted to war within the 
meaning of Article 16 of the Covenant and that this resort to war had, ipso 

~ facto, brought about the consequences laid down in Article 16, paragraph 1 
Finally, it asked the Council to fulfil the duty devolving upon it under 
Article 16, paragraph 2, and to put an end, as soon as possible, to the 
hostilities. The Ethiopian Government proclaimed its resolve to defend its 
independence to the last, and in doing so it was defending the independence 
of all small States which, if the present aggression succeeded, might one day 
be exposed to unscrupulous aggression. The Ethiopian representative then 
asked the Council, in view of the proposed adjournment until Monday, to 
address an appeal to the Italian Government to stop its military operations 
and the massacre of a defenccless population. 

| The President of the Council (M. Ruiz Guifiazd) said that the Council 
would not fail to consider the appeal of the Ethiopian Government. The 
Council had already taken account of the outbreak of hostilities in the 
report under Article 15. 

He then announced the appointment of a committee consisting of the 

representatives of the United Kingdom, Chile, Denmark, France, Portugal 
~ and Roumania, to consider the situation and report at latest on Monday. 

I said that I presumed the Committee would meet immediately after the 
present meeting. 


11 See ibid., No. 652, note 2. 
12 See ibid., No. 667, note 2. 
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Before adjourning the meeting, the President of the Council announced 
that a meeting of the Assembly had been summoned for Wednesday, 
October oth. 


No. 27 


Note by Sir R. Vansittart! 
[LF 5685/1 /1] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 5, 1935 


The French Ambassador called today and left me the enclosed reply to the 
question put to the French Government by the Secretary of State? in regard 
to their action in case we were attacked during the preliminary discussions at 
Geneva. : 

The French Ambassador said that his Government proposed that this 
note should be published on Tuesday.3 I said I felt sure we should have no 
objection. 

The Ambassador also said that his Government would expect a reply to 
it, and I said that the answer would be forthcoming so soon as we had had 
time to study the note. 


The Ambassador further said that his Government would wish to com- | 2 


municate to Geneva and to some other interested Powers this correspondence 


as well as the note which we had sent to the French Government in regard 


to future cases of aggression in Europe* and the reply which the French 
Government intended to send to it. This reply, he said, would probably 


go little beyond taking note of our note. se 


I replied that of course the British note in question had already been 
published in almost every paper in the world, and that the same would 
doubtless apply to the impending publication on Tuesday. We should 
therefore of course have no objection at all, I felt sure, to making a joint 
official communication of these documents to the League of Nations or to 
communicating them to any other particular Power that the French Govern- 
ment had in mind. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 27 


AMBASSADE DE FRANCE EN ANGLETERRE, LONDRES, le 5 Octobre 1935 


Monsieur le Secrétaire d’Etat, 
Au cours de notre entretien du 24 Septembre dernier, Votre Excellence a 
bien voulu s’enquérir des dispositions de mon Gouvernement dans le cas ot 


! The substance of this note was embodied in Sir S. Hoare’s despatch No. 1838 of 
October 11 to Sir G. Clerk (C 6952/6952/62) which transmitted a copy of the Enclosure 
below. Cf. Volume XIV, No. 665 and No. 7 above. 

2 See Volume XIV, No. 640. 

3 i.e. October 8; see The Times of that date, p. 13. 

4 See Volume XIV, Appendix to No. 650. 
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un membre de la Société des Nations, qui se déclare prét a remplir ses 
obligations aux termes de 1’Article XVI du Pacte et qui s’y prépare en 
conséquence, serait attaqué avant que ledit article ne soit applicable, c’est- 
a-dire avant que les autres membres de la Société des Nations ne soient 
expressément tenus de lui préter l’appui mutuel stipulé contre un Etat en 
rupture de Pacte. Le Gouvernement britannique désirerait savoir si, en 
pareil cas, 1] pourrait compter de la part du Gouvernement frangais sur le 
méme appui qu’il est en droit de recevoir aux termes du Paragraphe III de 
Article XVI quand les mesures prévues a cet article sont appliquées.5 

La question posée par Votre Excellence a été examinée par mon Gouverne- 
ment avec le méme souci qui anime le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté: celui 
de se conformer a l’esprit général du Pacte pour en déterminer l’interpréta- 
tion la plus propre a assurer des garanties effectives de solidarité collective. 

Admise avec une portée générale, la proposition du Gouvernement 
britannique complete trés utilement une lacune du systéme de ‘sécurité 
collective’ auquel nos deux Gouvernements sont fermement attachés. 

Dans un intérét de clarté, 11 importe de préciscr les conditions d’applica- 
tion de l’engagement envisagé. 

L’obligation d’assistance prévue, lant les deux Gouvernements, doit étre 
réciproque, c’est-a-dire obliger la Grande-Bretagne 4 l’égard de la France, 
comme la France a |’égard de la Grande-Bretagne. 

D’autre part, on concevrait difficilement qu’un Etat pit ou non étre 
considéré comme attaqué selon que les attaques se produiraient par terre, 
par mer ou dans les airs. L’engagement d’assistance doit donc jouer dans 
un quelconque de ces cas. 

Enfin, Pappui mutuel dés maintenant prévu au troisiéme Paragraphe de 
l’Article XVI se trouve également dé dans le cas ot, en vertu de 1’Article 
XVII, il est fait application de l’Article XVI. L’assistance préalable que le 
Gouvernement propose doit donc étre également assurée, que |’Etat agres- 
seur soit ou non membre de la Société des Nations. 

D’une maniére générale, l’engagement a prévoir ne devra jouer qu’aprés 
examen en commun des circonstances et accord sur les mesures de précaution 
qu’elles peuvent justifier en tant que strictement nécessaires pour préparer 
lexécution des recommandations éventuelles du Conseil. Cet examen en 
commun devra intervenir aussit6t que se produira un état de tension 
politique assez sérieux pour que l’on ait craindre qu’il ne conduise un jour a 
lapplication des Articles XVI et XVII.6 


5 In a minute of October 5 setting out his preliminary impressions of M. Corbin’s reply, 
Sir R. Vansittart wrote: ‘I regret to say this is not an honest document. It begins to go 
wrong in its first paragraph. See the passage which I have marked in paragraph 1 [l.e. 
“fet quis’y prépare en conséquence”’]. We are not preparing to execute Article 16. We are 
safeguarding ourselves against Italian violence. What we really want to know is: if a 
Member 1s attacked during preliminary discussions at Geneva, will the others stand to it. 
It is not only a question of that Member preparing to execute Article 16. The application of 
Article 16, in the hypothesis, has not yet been decided, perhaps not even mooted ...’ 

6 With reference to this paragraph, Sir R. Vansittart wrote that the note began ‘to go 
wrong again’ for the reasons given in note 5 above. ‘Here, however, the margin of error 
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Sous le bénéfice de cette observation et sous condition de réciprocité, je 
suis autorisé a faire savoir 4 Votre Excellence que le Gouvernement frangais 
est prét a prendre a l’égard du Gouvernement de Sa Majesté les engagements 
suivants: 

(a) Si Pune ou autre Puissance estime avoir a prendre des mesures 
militaires, navales ou aériennes, en vue de se mettre 4 méme d’exécuter, le 
cas échéant, ses obligations d’assistance résultant du Pacte de la Société des 
Nations ou des Traités de Locarno, elle entrera a ce sujet en consultation 
avec l’autre Puissance; il en sera de méme si I’une ou I’autre Puissance 
estime avoir 4 prendre des mesures militaires, navales ou aériennes en vue 
de se mettre 4 méme de faire face, le cas échéant, a une situation, ol, en 
vertu du Pacte de la Société des Nations ou des Traités de Locarno, elle 
serait en droit de recevoir l’assistance de l’autre Puissance; 

(6) Le fait par Pune ou l’autre Puissance de prendre, aprés cette consulta- 
tion et l’accord qui en résulterait, les mesures susdites, sera par la-méme 
caracterisé comme ne pouvant constituer une provocation qui légitimerait, 
de la part d’un Etat-tiers, un manquement 4 ses obligations internationales; 

(c) Si Pune ou lautre Puissance vient a étre attaquée a l’occasion de telle 
mesure prise aprés consultation et accord, |’autre Puissance lui fournira son 
assistance.’ 

Je serais reconnaissant a Votre Excellence de bien vouloir me mettre en 
mesure d’assurer mon Gouvernement de l’accord sur tous ces points du 
Gouvernement de Sa Majesté. 

Veuillez agréer, &c., 
A. C. Corsin 
is reduced by the use of the word examen: and one Power might well be justified in consider- 


ing whether the policy of the other had been provocative.’ 
7 With reference to paragraphs (6) and (c), Sir R. Vansittart wrote that the note ‘goes 


completely and designedly wrong . . . where ‘“‘examen”’ and “‘consultation”’ are pushed into « 


i 


¢ 


“‘accord”. There is no question of an “accord” in this case (though we have kept the ° 
French informed of everything we are doing) nor would there probably ever be a question » . 


of an ‘“‘accord” during the preliminary period of discussion, which we have in view. The’ 


fact that there has been no ‘‘accord”’ in this case, though we have had many an ‘‘examen”’ 


of the situation with the French, leaves, and is meant by M. Laval to leave, a loophole for + 


French inaction if we get into trouble. The point is subtle and yet obvious...’ 


No. 28 : 


Mr. Edmond (Geneva) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 6, 12.30 p.m.) 
No. 185 L.N. Telegraphic [F 5641 [1/1] 


Following from Mr. Eden. 

Your telegram No. 180.! 

Council is likely to have its hands full for next few days with report and ° 
recommendations under Article 15? and with consideration of the outbreak _ 


t No. 16. 2 See No. 26, note 3. 
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GENEVA, October 6, 1935, 12.25 p.m.- 


Booty é 


vt; 


of hostilities and consequences that will flow therefrom. We should hardly 
therefore have an opportunity of taking up the question of Italian air attacks 
in Ethiopia—even if we could appropriately do so. 

I could of course approach Baron Aloisi myself but present situation at 
Geneva is hardly propitious for such a démarche. 

If therefore any action of the kind suggested is to be taken I should be 
most grateful if it could be taken by His Majesty’s Ambassador at Rome.3 


3 Cf. No. 31 below. 


No. 29 


Mr. Edmond (Geneva) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 6, 1.25 p.m.) 
No. 186 L.N. Telegraphic [7 5642/1 /1] 


GENEVA, October 6, 1935, 12.25 p.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

Your telegram No. 181.! 

I am frankly very dubious as to the wisdom of approaching Monsieur 
Laval on this matter at the present time. It is hard to believe that the offer 
of one additional province to Mussolini even associated with a promise of 
a number of benefits would be likely to secure cessation of hostilities and 
negotiation of a peaceful settlement with Abyssinia. 

Moreover the whole dispute is now at a most critical stage of its examina- 
tion by the Council and the whole world is watching to see how the League 
will acquit itself of its duty. To set Monsieur Laval on to this new tack at 
this moment (and we could hardly do so without our action becoming 
public) would I fear arouse suspicion in many quarters as to integrity of our 
policy at Geneva. Monsieur Laval would be only too glad of a hint from 
us if he thought something might be gained by separate contact between 


. himself and Signor Mussolini. He will jump at any chance to delay the 


functioning of the League machinery and if we give him any excuse to do 


- §O we may have reason to be sorry for it. 


If we had someone less zigzag than Monsieur Laval to deal with and if 
the suggestion were likely to bridge the gap between the two parties the 
foregoing objections would not apply so strongly but I have little hope that 
the suggestion could possibly provide material for a settlement and I think 
it very likely that Monsieur Laval has already offered more than this to 
Baron Aloisi in his interpretation of the Committee of Five’s report.? 


t No. 18. 

2 In a minute of October 7, addressed to Sir S. Hoare, Sir R. Vansittart wrote: ‘I do 
not entirely agree with this. Laval (via the Vatican) put up an impossible suggestion [see 
No. 7]. We told Mr. Eden it was impossible, & that we preferred ours, which was possible 
[see No. 15]. Ours had a double purpose...’ The minute then proceeded on the lines of 
Foreign Office telegram No. 191 of October 7 to Geneva (No. 36 below). On October 7 
Sir 8, Hoare minuted: ‘I agree. Let us give him this answer.’ In his telegram No. 99 
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Saving of October 10 Sir E. Drummond referred to Geneva telegram No. 186 L.N. and 
expressed his agreement with Mr. Eden. He thought there would be ‘no chance of Signor 
Mussolini’s accepting any such offer today or in the near future’. 


No. 30 
Mr. Osborne (Washington) to Sir S. Hoare 7 
(Received October 7, 9.30 a.m.) : 


No. 298 Telegraphic [F 5710/1 /1] 


WASHINGTON, October 6, 1935, 4.58 p.m. 

My telegram No. 296.! 

“Times’ correspondent tells me that considerable importance is attached 
in press circles to the last sentence of President’s statement.? Please see his 
observations and deductions in the ‘Times’ of October 7th.3 

Substance of comment appears to be that warning against transactions 
of any character with belligerents implies a shift of emphasis from neutral 
rights to neutral obligations. 

It may indicate, on the one hand, a realization that experience has 
shown that insistence on neutral trading rights eventually leads to participa- 
tion in hostilities; on this supposition it would be an unequivocal precaution 
against entangelement [sic]. On the other hand, it may be interpreted as a 
notification that United States Government will not support its citizens if 
they endeavour to profit by economic sanctions imposed on Italy. It is 
doubtful whether President possesses legal authority to impose mandatory 
sanctions, should he wish to do so, so that this warning may be designed as 
the best he can do along these lines. And, since financial and commercial 
relations with Abyssinia are practically non-existent, it may almost be 
interpreted as a form of sanction directed against Italy. 

It remains to be seen whether warning will be observed. I cannot for 
instance see shippers of cotton, copper or oil cancelling Italian orders, 
particularly since in the present circumstances there are no discernible risks 
involved. 


! This gave the text of a statement issued by President Roosevelt on the night of October 
5 simultaneously with the proclamation of an arms embargo; see No. 24, and F.R.U.S., 
1935, vol. i, pp. 795-801. 

2 This read: ‘In these specific circumstances I desire it to be understood that any of our 
people who voluntarily engage in transactions of any character with either of the 
belligerents, do so at their own risk.’ Cf. notes on the President’s views at this point in 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Foreign Affairs, edited by Edgar B. Nixon (Cambridge, Mass., 
1969), vol. iii, pp. 15-17. 

3 See The Times, October 7, p. 12. 
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No. 31 


Sir S. Barton (Addis Ababa) to Sir S. Hoare 
(Received October 7, 10.40 a.m.) 


No. 307 Telegraphic: by wireless [F 5708/1 [1] 
ADDIS ABABA, October 6, 1935 


At a diplomatic and consular meeting consisting of representatives of 
Belgium, Great Britain, France, Germany, United States, Turkey, Greece 
and Egypt it was decided to request their governments to draw attention 
of Italian Government to special position of the two towns of Addis Ababa 
and Dire Dawa which are open towns and contain numerous foreigners with 
women and children (about 6,000 and 200 respectively). 

Above is translation of identic message drawn up today in circumstances 
described. I thought it best to make no reference to action taken in your 
telegram No. 180! to Geneva but agreed to its terms as it did not seem to 
conflict with your views.? 


™ No. 16. 

2 In a minute of October 8 Mr. Peterson thought that Sir E. Drummond might be 
instructed to associate himself with his colleagues but his action might be made ‘condi- 
tional on the support of France and any two of the others mentioned ...’ Sir R. Vansittart 
wrote on October 8 that ‘there shd be more than two, though France and the United 
States shd be two of them. There is absolutely no reason why the others shd not come into 
line. Belgium, Turkey & Greece certainly should ... I think Sir E. Drummond shd be 
one of 5 at least.’ Sir S. Hoare minuted: ‘I agree. We must try to get them all in. S.H. 
8/10.’ A circular telegram of October g to Brussels, Paris, Berlin, Washington, Angora, 
and Athens, repeated to Rome and Addis Ababa, urged the governments concerned to 
‘instruct their representative in Rome to concert with H.M. Ambassador representations 
to the Italian Government on the lines suggested’. The telegram to Washington, No. 288, 
also asked for particulars of the independent action which the United States Government 
was reported to have taken in this matter. In Foreign Office telegram No. 504 of October 9 
Sir E. Drummond was instructed to take the suggested action as soon as at least four of the 
other representatives concerned, including the French representative, had received similar 
instructions. 


No. 32 


Sir §. Barton (Addis Ababa) to Sir S. Hoare 
(Received October 7, 11 a.m.) 


No. 308 Telegraphic: by wireless [F 5679/1 [1] 
ADDIS ABABA, October 6, 1935 


Emperor has communicated to me telegraphic summary of report of 
Committee of Thirteen’ received from Ethiopian representative at Geneva 
and has requested me to convey to His Majesty’s Government and to Mr. 
Eden his renewed thanks for their efforts in the cause of justice and peace. 


™ See No. 26, note 3. 
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No. 33 


Mr. Edmond (Geneva) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 7, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 187 L.N. Telegraphic [F 5643/1 [1] 


Immediate GENEVA, October 7, 1935, 2.45 4.m. 


Following from Mr. Eden. 

My telegram No. 95 Saving.! 

Committee of Six met this afternoon? and approved its report to the 
Council last sentence of which makes it clear that in view of the Committee, 
Italy has resorted to war in disregard of article 12 of the Covenant.3 
_ Report will be circulated to members of the Council at 10 a.m. tomorrow. 

The Council is summoned for 4 p.m. when it is hoped (1) to adopt report 
under article 154 and (2) to approve report of Committee of Six.5 


t No. 26. 
2 This telegram was drafted on October 6. A record of the meetings of the Committee 
of Six on October 5 and 6 was transmitted in Geneva despatch No. 159 of October 7 


(J 5788/1/1). 
3 The text of this report is printed in L/N.O.7., op. cit., pp. 1223-5. 
4 See No. 26, note 3. 
5 Cf. No. 40 below. 


No. 34 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir S. Barton (Addis Ababa) 
No. 322 Telegraphic [F 5645/1 /1] 
Personal FOREIGN OFFICE, October 7, 1935, 3.50 p.m. 


Now that hostilities have broken out between Italy and Abyssinia, I take 
this opportunity to express to you the entire approval by His Majesty’s 
Government of your conduct of affairs in the recent difficult circumstances. 
I wish also to assure you of my own complete confidence and sympathy with 
you and your staff in what may well prove to be an even more difficult and 
anxious period.! 


t Sir S. Barton’s telegram No. 304 of October 6 reported that fighting continued in the 
region of Adowa and Adigrat with considerable losses on both sides and serious casualties 
from aircraft machine-gun fire among women and children seeking refuge from air bom- 
bardment. Sir S. Barton added that there were indications that the air bombardment of 
Ethiopian posts in the Ogaden would be followed by advanced Italian land forces. 
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No. 35 


Sir S. Hoare to Mr. Edmond (Geneva) 
No. 189 Telegraphic [7 5776/22/1] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 7, 1935, 7.20 p.m. 
Following for Mr. Eden. 
I assume that you will take earliest opportunity of obtaining decision 
. whether those countries which have imposed embargo upon export of arms 
- to Abyssinia are to raise it forthwith?! 


- 1 In a note of October 10 to Sir R. Vansittart recording a telephone message from 
Mr. Eden that evening, Mr. C. J. Norton, a First Secretary in the Foreign Office and 
Private Secretary to Sir R. Vansittart, wrote that Mr. Eden ‘had well in mind our telegram 
No. 189, but felt that the moment for obtaining a decision on that question had not yet 
quite arrived’. 


No. 36 


Str S. Hoare to Mr. Edmond (Geneva) 
No. 191 Telegraphic [7 5642/1 [1] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 7, 1935, 8.55 p.m. 

Following for Mr. Eden. 

Your telegram No. 186.! 

Proposal in memorandum of October 1st? had a double purpose: first, 
though less importantly, to divert M. Laval from the unacceptable proposals 
described in your telegram No. 2463 from Paris: second, and more impor- 
tantly, to make a final attempt at peace—at once a minimum from the 
Italian point of view and a maximum from ours—at whatever moment you 
might deem appropriate. So far as the second purpose Is concerned, I agree 
with you that the moment may never come. But you may find the material 
useful at once should M. Laval show signs of pressing his unacceptable 
proposals and should you desire—so as not to be entirely negative—to tell 
him that the practical maximum is far below his own ideas. Our proposals 
might therefore be either for immediate or eventual use, according to local 
circumstances and prospects and this, I repeat, is a matter which of course 
I leave entirely to your decision. 


tT No. 29. . 
2 See Volume XIV, Annex to No. 664. 


3 No. 7- Pa : 4 a 7 


t fow ine as 
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No. 37 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 8, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 590 Telegraphic [7 5771 [1 [1] 
ROME, October 7, 1935, 11.10 p.m. 


Notice published in the Press of October 5th seeks to reassure foreign 
exporters who are said to have expressed fears lest Italian Government 
might requisition goods embarked on Italian ships arriving at Italian ports 
or in transit to other countries. 

Notice asserts that Italian Government have no intention whatever of 
resorting to requisition either in the case of goods consigned to Italy or of 
goods in transit to other countries whether they are embarked 1n Italian or 
other ships. 


No. 38 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 8, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 591 Telegraphic [F 5774/1 /r1] 


ROME, October 7, 1935, I1.10 p.m. 

My telegram No. 588.! 

In an informal talk this evening with a member of my staff Director 
General of Ministry of Foreign Affairs said that Italian Government had 
no intention of declaring war on Abyssinia and that this policy would in no 
way be affected by action of the President of the United States in proclaiming 
that a state of war existed. Their attitude in fact remained that defined in 
communiqué No. 10, see my telegram No. 583.3 

The member of my staff was careful not to raise the subject of belligerent 
rights but nevertheless drew Signor Buti’s attention to the announcement 
recorded in my telegram No. 590.4 Speaking on this subject Director 
General observed ‘he did not foresee any complications except in so far as 
these might arise owing to the attitude of the League towards Italy’. 

A well informed member of the United States Embassy holds the view 
that Italian Government will not endeavour at any time (and certainly not 
in the present circumstances) to exercise belligerent rights. To do so would 
be calculated to give rise to serious outside complications which Signor 
Mussolini is particularly anxious to avoid. I am inclined to agree with this 
view provided always that exports to Abyssinia do not become so great as 
seriously to prejudice Italian chances of victory. 

Repeated to Geneva. 


t See No. 17, note 2. 2 See No. 24. 
3 See No. 4, note 1. 4+ No. 37. 
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No. 39 


Mr, Edmond (Geneva) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 8) 
No. 96 Saving: Telegraphic [F 5795/1 /1] 
Very Confidential GENEVA, October 7, 1935 


Following from Mr. Eden. 

M. Laval returned to Geneva this morning! and asked to see me, when 
we spoke of the situation created by recent developments in Geneva. 

M. Laval told me that he would not disguise from me that at the last 
Cabinet in Paris M. Flandin? had made a determined effort to obtain an 
undertaking from M. Laval that he should insist on remaining within the 
limits of Article 15. M. Laval had resisted this. Now, however, we had 
apparently gone beyond that in the report of the Committee of Six.3 He 
had no doubt that M. Léger had put his point of view well, and he had no 
complaints to make on the decision taken, though he had not yet read the 
report of the Committee of Six. It is clear to me that had M. Laval been 
present yesterday we should have had greater difficulty in securing the 
definite expression of opinion with which the report concludes. 

M. Laval then went on to say that he was much perturbed at the report 
he had received from M. Corbin of the latter’s interview with you.4 He was 
most anxious that there should be no kind of misunderstanding. He had in 
no way sought to modify, and would not seek to modify the undertaking he 
had given to you of the French attitude.’ Since he had given his word he 
would not go back on it, and he was prepared to collaborate fully on the 
programme which you and he had discussed. He begged me to assure you 
accordingly. 

I replied that I was all the more glad to receive that assurance since I 
knew of the real anxiety that had been created in London by the attitude of 
the French press, which was deplorable. For my own part, I was so disgusted 
by the attitude of the French newspapers that I now never opened one. 
M. Laval did not attempt to defend the French press, and gave the usual 
explanation of their attitude, but said that he would make a further attempt 
to bring about an improvement. 

He begged me at the same time to appreciate his own position. 

He thought that the French public could be brought to agree to economic 
sanctions, but they were not enthusiastic for them. It was useless to pretend 
that they were. They were more likely to agree to such a programme with 
him as Prime Minister than they would with a man from the Left as Prime 
Minister, when the opposition of the Right would be infinitely more violent. 


1 M. Laval had left Geneva after the Council meeting on October 5; see No. 26. In his 
absence he was represented on the Committee of Six by M. Léger. 

2 A Minister of State in the French Government. M. Flandin had been Prime Minister 
from November 1934 to June 1935. 

3 See No. 33, note 3. 

4 See No. 21. 

5 See Volume XIV, No. 554. 
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The French public wanted to maintain the League. They wanted also to 
maintain the Stresa front. I replied that I fully understood this, but that 
my anxiety was lest attempts by the French Government to maintain the 
Stresa front should only result in creating a breach between public opinion 
in France and the United Kingdom. 

M. Laval rejoined that he had a lively sense of this danger and this was 
why he intended to work closely with us within the limits which he had 
expressed to you as being possible for him. 

M. Laval then asked me whether we had any definite plan for economic 
sanctions. I said that certain proposals had been worked out in London, and 
that an outline of them had been sent to me at Geneva.® I had not yet had 
time to study them myself, but I suggested that after today, when we could 
hope that pressure of work on the Council would be less heavy, our two 
delegations might co-operate in an attempt to seek agreement before the 
matter came to be considered by any co-ordinating Committee. M. Laval 
at once agreed to this proposal. 

At a meeting of the Committee of Thirteen which was held subsequently 1 
to our conversation, M. Laval made no attempt to modify or postpone 
approval of the report of the Committee of Six and generally he 1s now 
showing a more consistent desire to keep in step with us. - 


6 See No. 8, note 1. 


No. 40 


Mr. Edmond (Geneva) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 8) 
No. 97 Saving: Telegraphic [F 5784/1 /1] 

GENEVA, October 7, 1935 
Following from Mr. Eden. 
Italo-Abyssinian dispute. 

Council met in private session this afternoon.’ In reply to a question from 
the Italian representative, Baron Aloisi, the President, M. Ruiz Guifiazu, 
explained that the Council would first take into consideration the report of 
the Committee of the Council under Article 15, paragraph 4? which, after 
discussion, would be put to the vote. The Council would then consider the 
report of the Committee of Six3 and would invite the opinion, first of the 
members of the Council, and then of the parties, upon the report. 

Baron A.oisi said that he had been given a copy of the report of the 
Committee of Six that morning. It was an important document closely 
affecting the policy of his country. He asked for the time strictly necessary 
to get into touch with his Government. Each member of the Council was 
to be asked to give his opinion without having heard the explanations of the 

' The minutes of the sixth (private) meeting of the Council at 4 p.m. on October 7 are 


printed in L/N.O.7., op. cit., pp. 1214-16. 


2 See No. 26, note 3. 3 See No. 33, note 3. 
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Italian Government, and no account would be taken of the Italian case. 
He therefore made a most solemn protest against the procedure. After 
discussion, the President invited the members of the Council, without the 
parties, to meet and consider the Italian protest. 

When the private session was resumed, the President read a statement on 
behalf of the members of the Council other than the parties. This statement 
was to the effect that the report of the Committee of Six recorded facts 
based on official documents and the legal position under the Covenant. 
There was a state of war and it was necessary for members of the Council to 
assume at once their responsibility. However much members of the Council 
might wish to consult the convenience of one of their colleagues they could 
not place convenience before their fundamental duty. Accordingly the 
members of the Council would be asked to give their opinion today, and the 
Italian representative would have an opportunity to present his observations 
at a later session. 

In public session‘ the report under Article 15, paragraph 4, was submitted 
to the Council. 

Baron ALoisi read a long declaration mentioning various points in the 
report, and complained generally that it had not taken into account the 
Italian case.s He insisted again that Ethiopia had been long contemplating 
ageressive designs on Italy and that it had been essential to take action for 
the defence of the Italian colonies. He stated further that the report admitted 
the existence of slavery in Ethiopia and that he strongly objected to a Slave 
State being treated as equal to Italy. No argument was valid which was 
based on the abstract principle that Ethiopia was on equality with civilised 
States members of the League. As regards the recommendations of the 
report, the Italian Government considered that it had not violated the 
Covenant in any manner when it took the necessary measures for security 
in Its colonies in circumstances imposed upon it by the fault of others. 

The ApyssinIAN REPRESENTATIVE (M. Téclé Hawariate), in a long speech, 
agreed generally with the report and took note of certain findings in it of 
importance for the future of Italo-Abyssinian relations. The Abyssinian 
Government reserved the right to submit a detailed reply to the various 
charges made against it, but the outbreak of war made it difficult for it to 
do so as quickly as it had hoped. The charges had been levelled at it upon 
the eve of an aggressive war. In conclusion, M. Téclé Hawariate stated 
that Abyssinia had no organised army and no instruments of war, and no 
credit. It was a weak and poor country, which must rely on the justice of 
its cause. Abyssinia was resolved to hold out to the last. The Italian Govern- 
ment had not disclosed the real object of their policy to the Council, but 
this had been made clear in statements at Rome. It was to conquer new 


* The minutes of the seventh (public) meeting of the Council at 5.45 p.m. on October 7 
are printed in L/N.O.7., op. cit., pp. 1217-26. 

5 See Volume XIV, No. 537, note 3. In a letter of October 7 to the Secretary-General 
Baron Aloisi forwarded a statement containing the Italian Government’s objections to the 
report of the Committee of Six; see L/N.O.7., op. cit., pp. 1627-31. 
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colonies and to impose the domination of white races upon black races. The 
recommendation to cease hostilities had not been listened to by the Italian 
Government, and Abyssinia asked the Council to apply the provisions of 
the Covenant. 

‘THE PRESIDENT then read the text of the relevant paragraphs of Article 15, 
and put the report to the vote. The parties were entitled to vote, but their 
vote was not counted. The report was adopted unanimously, the Italian 
representative alone voting against it. 

The President then referred to the recommendation and said that world 
opinion would not comprehend that the appeal for the cessation of hostilities 
would not be heard. He pointed out that the Council, even in time of war, 
had the duty of safeguarding the peace of nations, and it remained at the 
disposal of the parties to bring about a cessation of hostilities. 

The report of the Committee of the Council appointed on October 5th 
to study the situation was then submitted by its Chairman, the Portuguese | 
representative (M. Monteiro). The report concluded that Italy had resorted ' 
to war in disregard of its obligations under Article 12 of the Covenant. | 

THE PRESIDENT asked the opinion of the Council on the report and 
explained that the parties would be invited to express their opinion last. 

Baron Atos! then read his declaration protesting against the procedure 
adopted and asking for an adjournment. M. TEcte HAwariaTE merely 
stated that the Abyssinian Government held itself at the disposal and indeed 
under the orders of the Council in regard to the cessation of hostilities. 

THE PRESIDENT, on behalf of the members of the Council, then read the 
statement refusing the Italian request for an adjournment. 

A roll-call was then taken and all the members of the Council, with the 
exception of the Italian representative, but including the Abyssinian repre- 
sentative, accepted the report and its conclusion. BARON ALOIsI again made 
the fullest reservation in regard to the procedure adopted and declared 
that for all necessary purposes the Italian Government did not approve the 
conclusion of the report. He reserved the right to make any necessary 
observations at a later meeting. 

Tue PresiDent then said that the Council was in the presence of a state | 
of war. The report of the Committee and the minutes of the meeting would 
be sent to all the members of the League. He pointed out that in accordance 
with the Assembly resolution of October 4th, 1921,° the fulfilment of their 
duties under Article 16 was required from Members of the League by the 
express terms of the Covenant. Under the same resolution the Council was 
required to co-ordinate the measures to be taken, but in view of the fact 
that the Assembly was meeting on October gth he thought that the Council 
would wish to associate the Assembly with its task. Accordingly the report 
and the minutes of the meeting would be communicated to the President 
of the Assembly. 

The Council then adjourned. 


_— 


6 See Volume XIV, No. 493, note 3. 
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No. 41 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 10) 
No. 93 Saving: Telegraphic [F 5905/1 [1] 
ROME, October 7, 1935 


Today’s press prints enthusiastic articles on the occupation of Adowa.! 
The gencral line of comment is that Adowa had become a symbol of Italian 
failure which had thrown a shadow over the name of Italy both at home 
and abroad. It was essential to Italy that Italy should cancel this memory. 
It was essential that Abyssinia should cease to associate the name of Adowa 
with Italian defeat. Adowa was not a goal but a symbol. The disaster of 
1896 was avenged, as Gordon was avenged by Kitchener. 

The provincial press has been especially cordial in its references to the 
Prime Minister’s speech.2, Yesterday’s papers from Milan and Turin assert 
the keen desire of Italy to restore and strengthen Anglo-Italian friendship 
and continue collaboration between the two countries. 

At the same time the attacks on Mr. Eden continue and messages from 
Geneva insist that his attitude is incomprehensible in view of England’s 
failure to invoke sanctions in the past. 

A message to ‘Lavoro Fascista’ complains that the messages of some 
British war correspondents are ‘compiled in such a manner as to render the 
Italians hateful or ridiculous’, by stories of atrocities or cowardice. 3 


1 Adowa was occupied on the morning of October 6; see The Times, October 7, p. 12. 

2 See No. 25, note 1. 

3 In a minute of October 14 Mr. C. F. A. Warner, a First Secretary in the Foreign 
Office and a member of the News Department, wrote: ‘I have seen no reference to 
cowardice. I suppose ‘‘Lavoro Fascista’’ may consider the reproduction of Abyssinian 
reports on the bombing of the hospital at Adowa, the use of chemicals & gas etc. as atrocity 
stories.’ 


No. 42 


Note by Mr. Thompson" 
[F 5684/1 /1) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 7, 1935 


When I called at the Paris Embassy yesterday I found that the usual 
police guard of one ‘agent’ had been increased to five plus two detectives in 
plain clothes. There have lately been cries of ‘A bas l’Angleterre’ on the 
boulevards, and in a word the French Government must take into considera- 


' This note by Mr. G. H. Thompson, a First Secretary in the Foreign Office and a 
member of the Abyssinian Department, was filed with Sir G. Clerk’s telegram No. 248 
Saving of October 6. This reported that there were ‘no signs of any weakening of French 
determination not to be drawn into a dispute with Italy, and press of the Right in particular 
maintains its previous attitude’, 
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tion the strong feelings entertained by the ‘Croix de Feu’ and the right wing 
generally. 


We must admit that Italian propaganda in the French press has been 
very effective. As this propaganda is lavishly financed by the Italian 
Government and as we do not spend a penny in that way, it is very difficult 
to counteract. 


2 A minute of October 9 by Mr. R. W. A. Leeper, a Counsellor in the Foreign Office 
and head of the News Department, read: ‘I had a long talk yesterday to M. Cambon. 
[Counsellor in the French Embassy at London] and M. Brette (head of Havas here) about 
the French press. They deplored not only the present attitude but the whole position of 
journalism in France to-day. Even the provincial press is deteriorating. The result, they 
said, was that Frenchmen paid less and less attention to it and were consequently uncertain 
as to what to think. We cannot hope to cope with a venal press. I believe the best thing 
we can do is to get the British press to ignore it as far as possible. As regards propaganda 
the only effective thing we have to use are the speeches by our own statesmen. They 
always get publicity and provide a complete answer to the misrepresentations. That is 
all we need. Events are now moving quickly and they do the rest.’ 


Rte 7 en Ava. 
No. 43. ~* 9 ae Sues ae 
Memorandum by Mr. Lloyd Thomas' (Received October 10) 
| (9 5922/11] 
Very Confidential PARIS, October 7, 1935 


M. Flandin asked me to call on him this evening and told me that he 
wanted to speak to me frankly about the true state of the present feeling in 
France towards the League of Nations in the present crisis. I said that 
unfortunately if we were to believe the press there was little real appreciation 
in this country of the issues which were at stake. He said that he did not 
allude to the parties of the Right, the Croix de Feu and the other pro- 
Fascist elements in this country, he was talking of the great masses of the 
Left on which every government in France must eventually depend. There 
were already too many misunderstandings between England and France and 
his only object was to prevent these misunderstandings increasing. /At | 
Geneva, he believed, M. Laval would follow us if we proposed sanctions, ° 
but not beyond sanctions of a completely anodyne nature. He did not wish | 
us to build up hopes of French cooperation beyond that point, hopes which 
were bound to be disappointed. In that case the result would be further{ 
resentment in England—the feeling that France had let us down—which | 
would make difficult, if not impossible, cooperation between the two coun- 
tries which was essential if Germany was to be kept within bounds in the 
future.. I said that unfortunately there seemed to be no appreciation in| 
France of the intense, almost religious, feeling which inspired England’s 
support of the League of Nations at the present moment. I quoted Mr. 
Baldwin’s words that England resented and indignantly rejected aspersions 


t Mr. H. Lloyd Thomas was appointed H.M. Minister at Paris in August 1935. 
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Cast on its sincerity in defending the Covenant.? He said that he and perhaps 
a few hundred Frenchmen who knew England well appreciated it, but that 
the vast majority of the population of France had no conception of it what- 
ever. They had only one idea which was peace at any price. It was true 
that there were a certain number of idealists like M. Herriot3 whose support 
of the League was genuine and whole-hearted, but Herriot himself, if he 
were Prime Minister, could never carry through a policy which in French 
eyes entailed risks of foreign complications. Herriot’s idealism had misled 
him in the past as regards the true feeling of the country. For instance, he 
had been determined for the most honourable motives to make token pay- 
ments in respect of the American debt, but when he came into power and 
attempted to put his policy into force his government had been brought 


' down. (I said that if what he said were true about French policy at Geneva 


it seemed that they were taking a very short view. Some day France might 
want the support of the League of Nations but that support would be 
lacking, for if the League failed now, it would be powerless in the future. 
He quite admitted this and the disastrous effect on English public opinion 
which such a failure was bound to have, but he said that fundamentally the 
‘Francais moyen’ had not, and never had had, any faith in the League. 
Otherwise French public opinion would never have tolerated the costly 
armaments which they had maintained since the war. They had talked a 
great deal about disarmament and they had badly needed moncy for agricul- 
tural credits, shipping enterprises and so forth. These and social services 
had had to go by the board, but no Government had had any difficulty in 
obtaining the military credits which it asked, which was a very significant 
fact. I came to him now and showed him Article 16 and reproached him 
for not honouring his obligations. He admitted the reproach, but if the 
obligations under Article 16 meant the risk of war no French Government 
would carry them out.’ The French would fight for France, they would fight 
for the frontiers of Belgium and he thought they would probably fight for 
England, but otherwise they would never fight outside France and in his 
personal opinion they would not, if put to the test, ever incur the risk of 
war for Austria or Czechoslovakia, much less for Russia. ‘Le Frangais 
moyen’, said M. Flandin, ‘fera des sacrifices pour la paix, mais il ne la [svc] 
fera aucun pour la guerre’, He admitted that he had painted an unpleasant 
picture and that the motives which he attributed to his countrymen might 
scem to me cynical, selfish and short-sighted. He had, however, painted a 
true picture because he wished me to be under no illusion as regards the 
true state of feeling in France and he thought that true appreciation of each 
other’s point of view was in the best interest of our two countrics.*, 


4 


2 See No. 25, note 1. 

3 A Minister of State in the French Government. M. Herriot had been Prime Minister 
from June 1924-April 1925, from July 20-23 1926, and from June—December 1932. 

4 This memorandum was extensively minuted. Mr. R. F. Wigram, a Counsellor in the 
Foreign Office and head of the Central Department, commented on October 10: ‘M. Laval 
and M. Flandin are not friends, as no one who saw them together in London last February 
[see Volume XII, Nos. 397, 398, and 400] can suppose. But, if it is thought that M. Flandin 
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is the only Frenchman or French politician who is making difficulties for M. Laval, this 
is a grave mistake; My own observations and what I cannot help continuing to hear from, ee 
many French friends of a long and close acquaintance are that no French Government is! 
or will be in a position to give us effective help against Italy. Sanctions they will join in. 
against their own convictions as to their efficacy and, in part, in the strong belief that they | _ 
will be safe because they will be inefficacious and because they realise the danger to Anglo- 
French relations of any open refusal .\ . As regards the much wider question of the League —— 
and the French alliances, it is not a.question of France “repudiating” them. M. Flandin . 
does not say that. What he does say is that in the bottom of their hearts the French public 
has no faith in the League and will not fight for it or the alliances in Central and Eastern 
Europe... It is unpleasant to hear these things: but I think it is high time we heard them: .' * 
and I do not believe that Franco-British relations can in the long run do other than benefit .. 
from being based on the real facts of the situation.’ Mr. O. G. Sargent, an Assistant Under .-" 
Secretary of State in the Foreign Office, wrote on October 11 that ‘we would be wise to, ~ 
heed his warning as to the state of French public opinion, and not pin our faith on M._ Ov 
Herriot—if ee Laval—being able to change the course of French , is 
policy’. Sir R. Vansittart minuted2\This is an exceedingly grave statement coming from *." _.¥°” 
the late French Prime Minister. I know that he is no friend to M. Laval, but that does not _~'* 
alter the fact that he is probably speaking the truth. I agree with most of what he says . 

‘As for ourselves, I have always maintained that we can count on no friendship any-| 
where, if we remain weak. If we are strong, we shall not only find France less unreliable 
but Germany less menacing: and the casus foederis will not arise. It is probable—though 
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in view of our Italian experience not certain—that France (the country) wd be with us if 
Germany attacked us. But we can be certain of nothing and nobody till we are stronger. 

‘It may then be asked, why maintain the French connection. The answer is that we can 
never again be strong enough to stand alone: the effort wd be too great. But we can be 
strong enough to have friends, and it is more natural to invest that friendship in a quarter 
that wants nothing of ours, rather [than] in a quarter that wants much of ours, and in a 
quarter whose interests are fundamentally the same, rather [than] in quarters where we 
have practically nothing in common. If there was a better hole I wd go to it. But there 
isn’t. And this paper shows us very vividly how unsafe that hole is so long as we are not 
weighty enough to compel respect and reliable collaboration. 

‘I think the S. of S. shd explain all this to his colleagues in Cabinet. It is truly important. 
R.V. Oct. 12.’ The minutes were initialled by Sir S. Hoare on October 14. 


No. 44 


Mr. Edmond (Geneva) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 9, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 192' Telegraphic [F 5861 /1/1] 


GENEVA, October 8, 1935, 12.40 p.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

I motored today with Monsieur Laval to lunch with Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs? at a small roadside inn in Haute Savoy. From door 
to door proceedings lasted four hours. At intervals between chaff with 
innkeeper upon incidence of Monsieur Laval’s decrees and voluble protests 
of innkeeper’s wife about the burden of taxes she had to pay upon property - 
near Nice we had some political discussion. Monsieur Laval reverted to his | 
desire for negotiation with Signor Mussolini and repeated general lines of. 


t Despatched in advance of Nos. 45 and 47 below. 
2 i.e. Lord Cranborne. 
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. proposals he had made to me in Paris;3 League assistance for Abyssinia 
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proper; and an Italian mandate for Abyssinia’s ‘colonies’. I told Monsieur 
Laval that there was one pre-condition to any negotiation. Neither of our 
governments could now enter upon conversations of this character with 
Italian Government without assent and approval of Council. Monsieur 
Laval agreed. 

I then told him that his proposals did not seem to me to form a possible 
basis for a final settlement. It was scarcely credible that Council which 
had not liked proposals of Committee* in any way would approve of an 
Italian mandate as a reward for Italian aggression. I had seen Monsieur 
Benes this morning and he had made it quite clear that Monsieur Lit[v]inov 
could never agree to League being asked to reward an aggressor. This he 
would regard as a most dangerous precedent; he would not have the same 
view about an exchange of territory. 

It became thercfore more than ever clear, I argued, that only possibility 
of a negotiation lay in the cession to Abyssinia of some outlet to the sea. In 


return for this the Emperor could reasonably be pressed to make some 


territorial concession. It might be possible by negotiation to secure some 


area of greater value than Ogaden, neighbouring province of Bale for 
instance.’ Country was apparently suitable for settlement and if it could 
be included in the terms of agreement Signor Mussolini would not be justified 
in using his gibe about deserts.® 

Monsieur Laval appeared prepared to consider this. His one preoccupa- 
tion is clearly to find some means of entering upon a negotiation which 
may bring this conflict to an end. 


3 See No. 7. 4 i.e. the Committee of Five. 
5 Cf. No. 15, paragraph (3), and Nos, 18 and 29. 6 See No. 36. 


No. 45 


Mr. Edmond (Geneva) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 8, 4.40 p.m.) 
No. 189 L.N. Telegraphic [7 5799/1/1] 


GENEVA, October 8, 1935, 4.20 p.m. 


Following from Mr. Eden. 
It is to be anticipated that at an early meeting of the Assembly members 


: will be asked to declare whether or not they accept conclusion of the Council 


. Committee! that the Italian Government have resorted to war in disregard 


- of Article 12 of the Covenant. This will repeat on a more impressive scale 


& a adopted at yesterday's meeting of the Council.2 


. Question that will then arise is whether as a further means of mani- 
' festing disapproval of the Italian action and as a first step in the application 
‘ of Article 16 diplomatic relations between Italy and members of the League 


‘< should be interrupted and if so to what extent. 


7 See No. 33, note 3. 2 See No. 40. 
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It is suggested in paragraph 2 of Assembly resolution of October 4th 
19213 that interruption of diplomatic relations may in the first instance be 
limited to withdrawal of heads of missions and point is further dealt with in 
paragraph 16 of Foreign Office memorandum of August 13th 19354 on 


problems likely to arise in the event of outbreak of war between Italy and 
Abyssinia. 


While I have not had any discussions on the subject it is possible that 


some countries including probably France would be unwilling to withdraw 
heads of missions. 


I should be grateful for an indication as to the line I should adopt if this 
question is raised.5 


3 See thid., note 6. 

4 This memorandun,, prepared at the request of the Cabinet, is filed on J 3772/1/1. 

5 In a further telegram, No. 194 of October 9 (received at 9.30 a.m.), Mr. Eden reported 
that at a meeting of Dominion representatives on the evening of October 8, ‘there was a 
general and strongly expressed wish that withdrawal of Heads of Diplomatic Missions from 
Rome should be amongst the first measures to be adopted by co-ordinating committee 
under Article 16’. The Foreign Office, however, was firmly opposed to this measure. Sir L. 
Oliphant minuted on October g: ‘Let us resist strongly.’ Foreign Office telegram No. 196 
of October 9 to Geneva (despatched at 7.15 p.m.), largely drafted by Sir R. Vansittart, 
stated that ‘to withdraw heads of missions would be a mistake. It would not apply any 
really effective pressure such as we are contemplating in other directions. Any such step 
would be moreover calculated to render more difficult the processes of conciliation ... 
But we cannot oppose any such measure if it commands general acceptance at Geneva...’ 
Sir S. Hoare agreed, as did the Cabinet at its meeting on October 9g; cf. Sir S. Hoare’s 
comments in No. 56 below. In his telegram No. 601 of October 10 Sir E. Drummond also 
expressed his ‘full agreement’ with the view taken in telegram No. 196. 


-—_——~ 


No. 46 


Sir S. Hoare to Mr. Edmond (Geneva) 
No. 194 Telegraphic [7 5793/1 [1] 


Most Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, October 8, 1935, 7.15 p.m. 
Following for Mr. Eden. 
Following is record of two conversations which I have had with the 
Representative of the United States. < 
Counsellor of United States Embassy told me on October 5th that United - 
States Secretary of State had instructed him to enquire my view as to the 
time at which the President should make his embargo declaration.' Mr. 
Hull also wished to know whether I approved of an announcement which * 
the President contemplated adding to the Declaration to the effect that — 
American nationals who traded with Italy would do so at their own risk.? 

I told Mr. Atherton that so far as the date of the embargo declaration was 
concerned my view was the sooner the better. As to the warning to American 
nationals, I not only approved of it but was grateful to the President for ~ 


¥ See No. 24. 2 See No. 30, note 2. . 
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making it and I greatly appreciated having been consulted before action 
was taken. 

United States Ambassador, who came to see me morning of 8 October 
and who has been in telephonic communication with the President on his 
yacht in the Pacific, added that Mr. Roosevelt would have delayed his 
proclamation and would have omitted paragraph about American nationals 
if I had for any reason objected. Ambassador said that this was evidence of 
President’s desire to co-operate so far as he could with the League. American 
Opinion was now almost unanimously against Italy. President himself was 
most anxious to take his part in the general condemnation of Italy by the 
world. Practically all credits to Italy had been stopped and so far as United 
States Government was concerned the Export and Import Bank, a Govern- 
ment agency, had been directed to give no more facilities for Italian trade. 
As to the embargo, the President had restricted it to munitions of war. He 
was, however, ready to consider a wider definition if and when the League 
adopted an embargo of wide scope. He was also ready to consider the 
possibility of recourse to the Kellogg Pact, and had instructed Mr. Bingham 
to tell me that he was ready to discuss the question of the consultation of the 
signatories. He suggested that the possibilities should be considered through 
the diplomatic channels. Mr. Bingham implied that he was ready for these 
discussions to begin, but that the President was nervous of taking any action 
that might appear to sidetrack the League. Mr. Bingham himself agreed 
with me that there might be real advantage in a consultation of the Kellogg 
Pact signatories if for no other purpose than for facing Germany and Japan 
with the issues at stake and giving them a chance of joining in the general 
condemnation of Italy. He also thought that such consultation might give 
the American public a more formal channel for expressing the strong views 
that they held.3 

I should be glad of your views as to effect which would be produced upon 
League members by this contemplated action on the part of the United 
States. 

Repeated to Washington, No. 284.4 


3 In a minute of October 8 on Sir S. Hoare’s account of the two interviews, Mr. Peterson 
wrote that his own feeling was ‘that this American initiative ought to be most warmly 
encouraged ... he question whether any preliminary sounding of Germany, Japan, and 
perhaps Austria might be advisable is one for the Departments concerned. My own feeling 
is that it would be a mistake.” Mr. Wigram wrote on October 8 that he agreed ‘with 
Mr. Peterson’s view that we should not sound the Germans in advance, though if the 
Americans do so on their own initiative, that is their affair. But even then do not let us 
build exaggerated hopes on the German attitude being satisfactory. All our information 

. is that they want to keep out of the whole affair.” Mr. R. L. Craigie, an Assistant 
Under Secretary of State in the Foreign Office and Head of the American Department, 
wrote on October 8: ‘I also agree. But I hope the President will be warmly encouraged to 
go ahead with these consultations on his own.’ Sir R. Vansittart agreed with these recom- 
mendations on October 9. Sir S. Hoare wrote: ‘I agree. I had better see Mr. Bingham at 
once, and tell him this. S.H. 9/10.’ 

4 In his telegram No. 302 of October 10 commenting on this telegram, Mr. Osborne 
' reported that there had been protests from port authorities and exporting interests in New 
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York regarding President Roosevelt’s warning against transactions with Italy and 
Abyssinia. He thought it unwise to count on any extension of the embargo since public 
opinion was ‘certainly far short of readiness to demonstrate its condemnation by any 
measure that might combine danger to American trade with damage to American 
neutrality deriving from co-operation in League sanctions’. 


No. 47 


Mr. Edmond (Geneva) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 8, 9.20 p.m.) 
No. 190 L.N. Telegraphic [F 5842/1 /1] 


GENEVA, October 8, 1935, 8.45 p.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

Baron Pfliigl' asked to see me this morning when he spoke of the difficulty 
in which Austria found herself in the present Italian—Abyssinian dispute. 
Austrian government were sincerely anxious to carry out their obligations 
under the Covenant. At the same time their extremely close relations with 
Italy both politically and economically made it extremely difficult for them 
to take any action that was unfriendly to their big neighbour. Economically 
Italy was the only country with whom Austria had a favourable trade 
balance, politically Italy had been a very good friend to his country. 

Austrian government were reluctant to agree in principle to a condemna- 
tion of Italy for fear that as a consequence Austria would then be bound to 
take action the extent of which she could not visualise but which in all 
probability will be beyond her powers. Baron Pfliigl asked me how I 
visualised procedure in the Assembly. 

I told him that I had not yet seen Monsieur Benes but that I anticipated 
that the Assembly would be asked to approve the expression of opinion made 
by the Council.2 I much hoped that Austria would not think it necessary 
to dissociate herself from such endorsement. After Assembly’s‘expression of 
opinion it was anticipated that a coordinating committee would be set up 
composed of members of the Council and of the Assembly, upon which 
Austria would certainly be represented if she so wished, to work out economic 
action to be taken. I felt sure that everybody would be sympathetic to 
Austria’s especial difficulties and on this committee Austria could very 
reasonably plead due account to be taken of these difficulties. 

Baron Pfliig] seemed to be relieved at this for he had apparently expected 
to be asked for 100% cooperation from the start and was acutely embarrassed 
by the prospect of so unenviable a choice. We eventually agreed that there 
would be no objection to his making a speech in the Assembly in which he 
would not dissent from findings of the Council in this dispute but would 
explain the special ties of his own country with Italy and consequent em- 


barrassment for Austria in playing her part in any action that might be 
decided upon. 


* Baron Pfliig] was the permanent Austrian representative at the League of Nations. 
2 See No. 40. 
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( My own impression is that Baron Pfliigl is anxious that his government 

should not take any action which would amount to condoning Italy’s dis- 

regard of her obligations under the Covenant but that Austrian government 

are still considering possibility of disagreeing with the Council’s decision if 

only because they consider this to be the only way of avoiding such reaction 
— in Italy as would produce political and economic ruin of their country. 

It seems to me desirable to impress upon Austrian government importance 
of their associating themselves with Assembly’s express approval of the 
Council’s action. Even though Austria’s position makes it difficult for her 
to play an important part in sanctions it is in her interest as in that of all 
other small Powers that aggression should not be condoned.3 

Repeated to Vienna. 


3 In a minute of October g Mr. Sargent wrote: ‘I hope we will consider very carefully 
before we urge the Austrian Government to take any action at Geneva which they consider 
dangerous to Austria’s continued stability as an independent country. If we do urge the 
Austrian Government to take such a course, we must be prepared in return to give Austria 
guarantees more definite and more binding in defence of her integrity and independence 
than we have hitherto been prepared to subscribe to. In the case of Austria applying 
sanctions, it would not be a question of our guaranteeing Austria against Italian retaliation 
under paragraph 3 of Article 16; but of our guaranteeing the present Austrian Government 
against the disintegrating forces, both those in Austria itself and those coming from Germany, 
which are at present kept at bay by Italy’s friendly pressure and support.’ In an undated 
minute Sir R. Vansittart wrote: ‘I do not suppose we shall be saying any more to Austria. 
But we cannot condone complete inaction, though the case of Austria is far more venial than 
that of Hungary [see No. 53 below] ... I think we shd sce to it that Hungary has a con- 
tinuously bad press. To Austria we can be more tender; but Signor Mussolini’s action has 
probably sealed the doom of the present Austrian outfit anyway.’ Sir S. Hoare minuted 
his agreement on October 11. 


No. 48 
Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 9, 9.30 a.m.) 
2 No. 594 Telegraphic [F 5879/1 [1] 
ROME, October 8, 1935, 9.25 p.m. 
5 My French colleague (who is most alarmed at the course of events and 


ee convinced of the necessity for stopping the war before Italy is irrevocably 


committed to further action) told me today that according to Signor Suvich 
-* serious negotiations were going on between Austria and Germany. 

Herr von Papen! had made the following proposals to the Austrian 
Government: 
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(1) That the two countries should recognise each other’s government and 
that Austrian Nazis should be allowed to take the same part in Austrian 
political life as other Austrian citizens. 

(2) That propaganda and press attacks from either side should cease. 


1 German Minister at Vienna. 
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(3) That tourist bar on the German side should be abandoned. 

(4) That Austria should acknowledge that she was a German state though 
independent and that she should undertake to reorganise her legal and 
administrative system on German lines. This last proposal had been un- 
written. 


2. This report might or might not be true (Signor Suvich might have 
used it to impress the French Government at this critical juncture) but it 
was symptomatic in his opinion of European complications which might 
ensue unless some early solution of the Abyssinian question were found. 
In the circumstances he had come to the conclusion that most hopeful 
possibility lay in adoption of an amended version of Monsieur Sugimura’s 
plan—see my despatch No. 1148.2, Under this scheme the outlining [ ?out- 
lying] parts of Abyssinia would be placed under some form of Italian control 
while Abyssinia proper would be placed under similar control exercised by 
the League of Nations—the Emperor to remain as sovereign over all his 
present territory. Such a scheme (of which he had already informed 
Monsieur Laval) could in his opinion be carried out under auspices of the 
League and within the framework of the Covenant. Moreover it would be 
assured of the support of the Pope c.f. Mr. Montgomery’s telegram No. 253 
and if it was strongly backed by France and Great Britain it would no doubt 
be accepted. A week ago he personally believed it would certainly have met 
with success in Rome if it had been put forward: now the attitude of the 
Italian Government had, he feared, hardened. I replied that such. . .4 
attitude was probably mainly due to the capture of Adowa’ but I could not 
resist adding that no doubt Monsieur Laval’s recent tactics at Geneva had 
(though my information on this point was derived solely from press sources) 
also played a certain part. Was not in fact France laying up for herself 
considerable trouble for the future? With regard to the plan itself I agreed 
that it was important that peace should be made at the earliest possible 
moment but in the first instance I did not believe Signor Mussolini would 
accept scheme now that he had tasted blood and in the second place it did 
not appear to me that the Emperor was likely to accept it either. Moreover 
it would surely be extremely difficult for the League of Nations to admit that 
under pressure of arms the aggressor could obtain more than the League was 
prepared to give him before act of aggression had taken place. This would 
to my mind create perilous precedents in the event for instance of German 
aggression on Lithuania. 


2 In this despatch of October 1 Sir E. Drummond reported that M. Sugimura, the 
Japanese Ambassador at Rome, had two or three days earlier suggested the possibility, 
while utilising Article 15, of recommending ‘that a mandate should be given to Italy for 
the administration of those parts of Abyssinia which do not form part of Ethiopia proper’. 
To safeguard ‘legitimate English and French interests’ and in view of the capital which 
these two countries would provide, each should have a financial adviser in Abyssinia. 

3 No. 52 below. | 

4 The text was here uncertain. 

5 See No. 41. 
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3. French Ambassador nevertheless held that these difficulties might be 
solved by the League inviting France, England and Italy once more to 
endeavour to find a solution within the framework of the Covenant. He 
held that the scheme fulfilled this last condition and Monsieur Sugimura 
had defended the division of Abyssinia into two parts by saying outlying 
territories had never been formally recognised by treaties with Abyssinia. 
In addition slave traffic was encouraged by raids from the centre into out- 
lying districts. Separation of Abyssinia into two parts might consequently 
be expected to diminish slave traffic. 

4. I said that the first of these theories seemed to me very far-fetched more 
especially since boundaries of Abyssinia had formed the subject of various 
treaties. In any case I still could not see how the League could make any 
such proposals. If they were put forward by Signor Mussolini position 
might be different. French Ambassador however believed that Signor 
Mussolini would consider such proposals would be held by the League to be 
a maximum when in reality they would constitute his minimum. Was he 
likely I added to put them forward at all unless he was certain that they 
would be accepted? 

5» You will observe that I carefully refrained from giving French Ambas- 
sador any encouragement; but I said that I would nevertheless mention 
Monsieur Sugimura’s project to you. The conversation between us was of a 
purely secret character and we both made it clear that we had no instructions 
whatever from our respective governments. 

6. Full record of conversation by bag.® 

Repeated to Paris, Geneva and Vienna. 


6 This was transmitted in Sir E. Drummond’s despatch No. 1182 of October 8. A 
minute of October g by Sir S. Hoare on the filed copy of this telegram read: ‘Sir E. Drum- 
mond adopted a correct attitude. It would be well to tell him so.’ 


<. No. 49 
: 
ae ? Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 11) 

: 8 No. 95 Saving: Telegraphic [F 5948/1 [1] 
x85 = ROME, October 8, 1935 
: ~ a My telegram No. 93 Saving. 
ee Although as far as the press is concerned the occupation of Adowa has 
es : 3 overshadowed events at Geneva, there are some bitter comments on the 
ee. : «.< Council’s decision.2, The complaint is made that the merits of the case were 
+ = ee properly considered and that under British pressure the other repre- 
13 ? 2 se ntatives were rushed into a hasty condemnation of an ag[g]ression which 
sy { ¢was only the answer to a long series of aggressions. The ‘Stampa’ warns the 
ee ‘2 3 other Powers of the dangers incurred in adopting Mr. Eden’s thesis. They 
‘ : <a “had ventured on the slippery slope of sanctions which might easily lead to 
4 © 5 disaster. 
“ - 1 No. 41. 2 See No. 40. 
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Several papers resume their attacks upon England, who is accused of 
blindness as well as of selfishness and hypocrisy. There are appeals to 
Monsieur Laval and to French common sense. Mr. Eden is accused of 
attempting to hurry Monsieur Laval. 


No. 50 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir E. Drummond (Rome) 
No. 1137 [| 5781 /1/1] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 8, 1935 
Sir, 

The Italian Ambassador called upon Sir R. Vansittart on October 5th 
to announce that Italy would take part in any negotiations that might be 
arranged during this winter to limit naval armaments.! 

2. Sir R. Vansittart, after taking note of this information, went on to say 
that Signor Grandi might have treated him with greater frankness on 
October 3rd when His Excellency came to the Foreign Office to hand him 
the Italian communiqué, and had accompanied this act by a message that 
the Italian Government had found it necessary ‘to undertake certain opera- 
tions to ensure their military security’.2 Signor Grandi had not stated that 
Adowa had already been bombed, and that an invasion of Ethiopia had 
already been launched on a large scale. This was something that could not 
possibly be represented or accepted as a movement to ensure safety. Had 
Sir R. Vansittart known of these grave events he would have spoken very 
differently. 

3. He would, however, once more refer him to what he had said to Signor 
Grandi at their last interview. If the events, misleadingly represented in the 
Italian communiqué, had really only amounted to a minor movement to 
ensure communications, then the door might still have been kept open for 
such a handling of the difficulty by the Council of the League as might, 
even at this late hour, have led to a peaceful settlement, provided always 
that the Italian Government had shown at last what had always hitherto 
been absent; some initiative of accommodation within the bounds of 
moderation and reality. As it was, warlike operations, full-blown and un- 
disguised, had been loosed upon us; and the Italian Government had 
incurred the enormous and lamentable responsibility which Sir R. Vansittart 
had so earnestly deprecated in his last interview with the Ambassador. The 
Italian Government had in fact done their utmost once more to close the 
door, and in these circumstances Sir R. Vansittart was indeed pessimistic 
as to the future. 

4. This pessimism deepened the more he considered the Italian com- 
muniqué. It was an extraordinary document. His Excellency would permit 


_him to take an instance. The withdrawal of the Ethiopian troops from the 
t Cf. Volume XIII, No. 516. 2 See No. 4. ~3 
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frontier was treated as if it was a provocation. However, the. Italians had 
signed the Treaty of Versailles, which contained the ‘war guilt’ clause in 
regard to Germany. Before the war of 1914 France had withdrawn her 
troops ten kilometres from the frontier. Italy did not intend to argue that 
France had precipitated a conflict by this act, yet if it was conciliatory of 
France to withdraw by ten kilometres in 1914, why was it provocative of 
Ethiopia to withdraw by thirty in 1935? The argument was surely the 
— flimsiest imaginable and it heightened Sir R. Vansittart’s apprehensions. 

5. He did not, however, even now abandon all hope. Even now if the 
Italians would halt their advance and bring their operations into some 
semblance of what they professed them to be, the Council might be able to 
bring about a settlement and avoid further bloodshed with all its conse- 
quences. Sir R. Vansittart had heard it said by Italian representatives and 
partisans that having gone so far Italy could not halt and that it would be 
impossible to bring back to peace and Europe so much ardent youth without 
the satisfaction of glory. If by glory was meant bloodshed Sir R. Vansittart 
thought this was a dreadful argument to apply to human beings. But for 
what it was worth the argument had now been exploited. There had been 
bloodshed in plenty. Could not the halt be called without yet more of it? 

6. Signor Grandi in reply made it plain that he hoped and believed that 
the Italian troops would not halt where they were but would push further into 
Ethiopia. He represented the present advance as trivial. Sir R. Vansittart 
pointed out that it appeared to comprise 2,000 square miles. Signor Grandi 
replied that he did not think it was so much. (At a later stage Sir R. 
Vansittart brought the conversation again to this point and urged it once 

- more but received no greater measure of encouragement). 

7. Sir R. Vansittart continued that if the Italian troops were going on 
he could see no light. 

8. The Ambassador suggested that His Majesty’s Government and the 
Italian Government might pursue the consideration of measures to decrease 
the tension in the Mediterranean. In this His Majesty’s Government would 
find Signor Mussolini entirely reasonable and open to any practicable 
suggestion. Sir R. Vansittart replied that everyone should naturally wish 
for an increased détente in all quarters, but that Anglo-Italian relations were 
only a part of the problem. The whole remained unrelieved; and the whole 
was the existence of the League and the principles upon which it was 
founded. These were brought into deepened peril by Italy’s warlike action; 
and it was on these that the attitude of this country was founded. 

} 9g. Signor Grandi replied that he could not believe that. It was perhaps 
his fault that he had not seen, and had not reported sooner to his Govern- 
ment, the latent imperialism that must lie behind the actions of His Majesty’s 
Government; that they were really concerned to deny to Italy ‘her chance 

— in Africa’ and to preserve against her their imperial communications. 

10. Sir R. Vansittart replied that such language filled him with despair. 
Was it possible, after all His Excellency’s experience of this country, still so 
far to misread the situation? And did his Government still so misjudge it 
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and us, after all the assurances that had been given to them and after all 
their own opportunities of experience? 

11. As to the assurances, Sir R. Vansittart—among others—had given 
them to His Excellency himself officially carly in the year; he had been told 
most categorically that our dislike of Italy’s apparent intentions in Africa 
was due to no pettiness, no jealousy, no national apprehension. We were 
able, and should continue to be able, to look after our own communications. 

We had no anxieties on that score; and our interests in the head-waters of the 
Nile were already covered by unrepudiated agreements. Sir R. Vansittart 
had told His Excellency that our attitude was governed by our loyal 
membership of the League of Nations, and the obligations entailed by such 
loyalty. This had been made abundantly plain to the Italian Government 
over and over again, both publicly and privately. In the latter category of 
assurances, Sir R. Vansittart had often repeated what he had said officially 
in unofficial conversations, which he had not recorded, precisely because 
they were private and because the parties were speaking with complete 
frankness. Sir R. Vansittart asked His Excellency again whether, in view 
of the proofs to the contrary recently furnished by this country, Right, Left 
and Centre, to anyone who chose to read the newspapers, he still adhered 
to this theory. (As to the ‘chance in Africa’, Italy might well have had it, | 
fully and legitimately, by a negotiation based on Mr. Eden’s visit to Rome, 
or on the suggestions of the Three Power mecting in Paris in August,‘ or 
on the proposals of the Committee of Five at Geneva in September.’) But, — 
as Sir R. Vansittart had told His Excellency over and over again in their 
unofficial conversations, Italy had always made of every opening the end 
instead of the beginning of a negotiation. She had been on a wrong course 
from the start. Now it had culminated in the aggression, from which we had 
done everything possible—suasions, warnings, territorial inducements at 
our own cost—to deter her. 

12. And in this disastrous climax there was involved something even more | 
fundamental, the faith between nations, even the faith between man and ‘4 4 
man. To launch this adventure Italy had torn up no less than four treaties +<'« > , A 
at a blow. Sir R. Vansittart had told His Excellency before that she would aa ia 
be doing this, if she went to war; but he would re-enumerate them in 
chronological order. They were the Tripartite Treaty of 1906,° the Covenant 
of the League, the Kellogg Pact and the Italo-Abyssinian Treaty of 1928.7 — 
This was not a charge, it was a fact. People would rightly ask, were already 
rightly asking, what was the good of ever signing anything, if such a holo- 
caust could be made at the will of a signatory. It was not only that the 
value of Italy’s signature was being questioned, but that the entire system 
of written obligations was brought into doubt; and unless confidence could 
be speedily re-established, our civilisation would have sustained once of its 


r 


3 See Volume XIV, Nos. 320, 323, and 325. 
4 See ibid., Enclosure in No. 458. 5 See ibid., No. 641, note 4. 


© See B.F.S.P., vol. 99, pp. 486-9. 
7 See ibid., vol. 129, pp. 1-2. 
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heaviest reverses. For to that doubt Sir R. Vansittart could sce no answer, 
if Italy persisted in disregard of her signed undertakings. 

13. But Sir R. Vansittart was left with no cause to feel that any of this 
had roused response or realisation, only with the sense by which he had been 
haunted throughout the year, of speaking a different language, and of 
wondering whether the meaning of the League itself, let alone the attitude 
of this country toward it, had ever been translated or understood in Italy, 
just because it was probably incomprehensible there. 

Iam, &c., 
SAMUEL HOARE 


No. 51 


Mr, Edmond (Geneva) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 9, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 193 Telegraphic [7 5848/1 [1] 


GENEVA, October 9, 1935, 12.40 a.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

Greek Minister for Foreign Affairs' asked to see me this evening? when we 
discussed procedure to be followed by the Assembly in the next few days. 
Greek Minister for Foreign Affairs said that his country did not wish to be 
represented on co-ordinating committee but that Grecce would be prepared 
to play her part in any economic sanctions which were agreed upon. These 
sanctions however he feared would be serious for his country since trade 
with Italy played a comparatively important part in her economy. There 
was however no choice. Signor Mussolini he feared was mad .. .3 


1 M. Maximos. 2 This telegram was drafted on October 8. 
3 The rest of this telegram, dealing with Greek domestic politics, is not printed. 


No. 52 


Mr. H. E. L. Montgomery! (The Vatican) to Sir S. Hoare 
(Received October 9, 12.30 p.m.) 


No. 25 Telegraphic | F 5844/1 [1] 
THE VATICAN, October 9, 1935, 12 noon 


Under Secretary of State of the Vatican? addressed to me this morning} 
a lengthy plea for what he called a realistic policy.* Italy he said had got 
into an impasse; she could not extricate herself unaided. Could Great 
Britain not help her out by making some offer which Signor Mussolini 


1 Chargé d’Affaires in the British Legation to the Holy See. 


2 Mgr. Pizzardo was acting for Cardinal Pacelli, the Secretary of State, during the 
latter’s absence on holiday. 


3 Other documents (see note 5 below) indicate that this conversation took place on 
October 7. 4 Cf. Volume XIV, No. 642. 
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might consider favourably? Economic sanctions would prolong the war and 
may result after years of miscry in plunging Italy into bolshevism and 
anarchy. Monsieur Litvinoff would be indeed the only gainer by exacerba- 
tion of the conflict. 

I said Signor Mussolini’s recourse to arms had greatly increased the 
difficulty of finding a solution; that British public opinion was justly incensed ; 
and that any proposals must, I thought, now come from Italy. 

Full details of conversation follows [sic] by bag.s 


5 In this account, in his despatch No. 145 of October 8, Mr. Montgomery reported 
Mgr. Pizzardo as saying that as ‘unfortunately, the British and Italian standpoints were 
such poles apart, an intermediary was needed’. Although the Pope’s mediation appeared 
impracticable, he thought that France could ‘help greatly in securing the acceptance by 
Italy and Ethiopia of a compromise solution (presumably within the framework of the 
Leaguc)’. In a further telegram, No. 27 of October 8, Mr. Montgomery referred to this 
conversation and stated that Mgr. Pizzardo had ‘stressed the obvious determination of 
Signor Mussolini to fight to the bitter end at whatever cost to himself and his country unless 
he is made an offer giving him long control over at least part of Ethiopia’. 


No. 53 


Mr. W. R. C. Green (Budapest) to Sir S. Hoare 
(Recewed October 9, 7 p.m.) 


No. 51 Telegraphic [F 5903/1/1] 
BUDAPEST, October 9, 1935, 6.5 p.m. 


\ 


General telegram No. 191.? 


Secretary-General of Ministry of Foreign Affairs? informed me this 
morning that if the question of Sanctions were raised in the League Assembly, 
Hungarian representative would abstain from voting and that he would in 
any case make a statement regarding Hungary’s embarrassments. It was 
hoped that His Majesty’s Government would understand the very difficult 
position of Hungarian Government not only from the political but also 
more from the economic point of view. I made no comment. 


I asked whether Hungary might leave the League if Italy were to do so. 
Secretary-General replied that this was out of the question.* 
Repeated to Geneva. 


1 Chargé d’Affaires in H.M. Legation at Budapest. 


2 In this telegram of October g Mr. Eden reported that Lord Cranborne had been 
informed the previous day by M. Velics, head of the Hungarian delegation at the League 
of Nations, that his government were unable to take part in the imposition of sanctions 
against Italy. Lord Cranborne told M. Velics that ‘nations which took up such an attitude 
on this occasion must expect it to affect the view of the League towards them in future’. 
3 Baron Gabriel Apor. 

4 In the course of a minute of October ro, Sir R. Vansittart remarked: ‘We shd make it 
plain that we recognise no particular difficulty in Hungary’s position. Austria of course 
is in a much tighter place’; cf. No. 47, note 3. Mr. Peterson wrote on October 11 that 
there was ‘presumably little pressure we can bring to bear on Hungary which has little or 


nothing material to hope for from the League’. For the instructions sent to Mr. Green, 
see No. 54, note 5, below. 
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og <= Sir S. Hoare to Mr. Edmond (Geneva) 
i : - ‘ No. 197 Telegraphic [J 5933/1/1] 
y % oh 
ce z : «Following for Mr. Eden, FOREIGN OFFICE, October 9, 1935, 9.30 p.m. 
+ . 5% 3 Austrian Minister! called g October when Sir R. Vansittart told him 
_: ¢y that it was obvious that if the League only took action in this question on a 
> .2 scale that would be considered futile or even ridiculous, it would probably 
_* = > mean the end of the League in which Austria had so much to gain. He then 
ce < -went further and stated that not only would this probably be the case with 
5. -* ineffective action, but that it was within the power of some of the smaller 
7 °* Members of the League to accomplish its undoing by trying to contract 
tog out altogether. Sir R. Vansittart added that of course there were obviously 
~ " degrees of co-operation, but there must be no question of any one Power 
2 x= not co-operating at all. 


The Austrian Minister quite realised this himself and did not seem to 
think it would be too difficult for his country to adopt a position which 
would be sufficient to maintain the League’s credit without necessarily 
running into the difficulties which the Austrian representative at Geneva 
evidently anticipated.2, He did not attempt to question the postulate that 
Austria should do at least her fair share. 

I would in any case have informed you of the above, but it appears to 
me especially desirable in view of your telegram No. 1913 reporting that 
Hungary will do nothing at all. 

I suggest that you should follow up Lord Cranbourne’s [sic] remarks by 
yourself informing M. Velics of language held by Sir R. Vansittart to 
Austrian Minister, and that you should say plainly to the Hungarian 
Delegate that if it is indeed true that Hungary will take no part at all in any 
kind of League action, she will obviously be a disloyal member of the 
League and will have to bear her full share of the responsibility which must 
inevitably and publicly fall upon her. I doubt whether by any language less 
plain and forcible than this will any effect be produced upon these un- 
reliable Hungarians. I realise that quite possibly even this plain speaking 
will not have the desired effect, but at least I think it should be tried. 

I am repeating this telegram to Budapest in order that His Majesty’s 
Chargé d’Affaires may hold the same language to Hungarian Government.5 

Repeated to Budapest, No. 32, and Vienna, No. 42. 

! Baron Franckenstein. 2 See No. 47. 3 See No. 53, note 2. 

4 A note by Mr. Norton of October 10 to Sir R. Vansittart reported a telephone message 
that evening from Mr. Eden who did not think it worth talking to M. Velics ‘as he was 
obviously bound very tightly by his instructions’. A further note of October 11 by Mr. 
Norton reported that Mr. Eden had sent a message to say that he had spoken to the 
Hungarian delegate after all. 

5 These instructions were sent to Mr. Green in Foreign Office telegram No. 33 of October 


g. However Foreign Office telegram No. 34 of October 10 cancelled the earlier telegram. 
In a minute of October ro to Sir S. Hoare, Sir R. Vansittart explained that he had decided 
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the previous night that the formal démarche should be left to Mr. Eden at Geneva. In 
Foreign Office telegram No. 35 of October 10 Mr. Green was instead instructed, with 
reference to his telegram No. 51 (No. 53), to follow up the initiative of the Hungarian 
Government by taking a suitable opportunity to let the views of His Majesty’s Government, 
as recorded in telegram No. 197, be known. Sir S. Hoare minuted his agreement on 
October 10, adding that he had told Sir G. Knox ‘to make very heavy weather when he 
arrives next week in Buda’. Sir G. Knox was appointed Minister at Budapest from October 
12. In his despatch No. 180 of October 18 Mr. Green reported that he had carried out the 
instructions contained in Foreign Office telegram No. 35 during a conversation that 
morning with M. de Kanya, the Hungarian Minister of Foreign Affairs. M. de Kanya 
adhered to the view that Hungary ‘would run grave economic risks by imposing sanctions 
on Italy, but he was evidently without any proper knowledge of the question. As regards 
the League of Nations he said that Hungary had no wish to oppose it and had many 
reasons for being grateful. On the other hand there was the vital question of the minorities. 
Countless complaints had been lodged at Geneva concerning the ill-treatment of Hungar- 
lans in the territory of the Little Entente and no result whatever had been achieved. In 
this respect the League was a grave disappointment.’ 


No. 55 


Mr. E. A, Keeling! (Caracas) to Sir S. Hoare 
(Received October 10, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 21A Telegraphic [F 5909/1 [1] 


CARACAS, October 9, 1935, 12 p.m. 


Minister for Foreign Affairs? informed me this morning that while 
Venezuelan Government would be always most ready to give all their moral 
support to the League of Nations and general instructions have been sent 
to Venezuelan representative at Geneva to work in every way in favour of 
peace, there can be no question in any circumstances of their taking part in 
sanctions. To do so would be to go completely contrary to their traditional 
policy as evidenced by the line taken in the Chaco dispute? and anti-war pact 
of Buenos Aires which was only adhered to by Venezuela with the express 
reserve regarding sanctions. 


2. His Excellency spoke to my French colleague in similar terms and 
added that he felt in an embarrassing position as between Great Britain 
and Italy with both of which countries Venezuela had hoped to be on the 
best of terms. Continuation follows. 


! H.M. Minister at Caracas. 2 Dr. Itriago Chacin. 

3 See Volume XIV, No. 367, note 3. 

4 Not printed. A minute by Mr. Scrivener of October 10 on telegram No. 21A read: 
‘Unfortunate; but from the practical point of view perhaps not a serious abstention.’ A 
note by Sir R. Vansittart of even date gave instructions that Mr. Keeling was to be told 
‘to take the same action as we are telling our Chargé d’Affaires at Buda Pest to take’; see 
No. 54, note 5. Foreign Office telegram No. 20 of October 11 accordingly instructed 
Mr. Keeling to take an early opportunity of making it clear to the Venezuelan Government 
that (it is within the power of the less powerful members of the League to accomplish its 
undoing by thus endeavouring to contract out altogether. There are obvious degrees of 
co-operation but there should be no question of a Power not co-operating a all’) 
fee oat an™ Garr bew st . 
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No. 56 
Sir S. Hoare to Mr. Eden (Geneva) 
[F 5867/1 /7] 


Private & personal FOREIGN OFFICE, October 9, 1935 


Dear Anthony, 

I am writing this letter immediately after the Cabinet as I promised 
to send you a full account of this morning’s discussion. Forgive me if it 
is a rather abrupt account. It is, however, important to get it off this 
evening. 

1, The Cabinet were impressed by the fact that the Council had been 
unanimous and that there had been no abstentions.! 

2. They accepted generally the Report of the Elliot Committee? subject 
to the following modifications and additions: 

(a) On page 2, paragraph 2,3 they prefer to leave out the sentence ‘It 
would be desirable to announce at once [that] it is not intended to apply 
such measures’, their view being that there is no reason to state in advance 
what we are not going to do. 

(6) The Treasury and the Board of Trade take the view that the sub- 
headings in paragraph 44 can be dealt with by the existing machinery of the 
Departments and the Board of Customs and all that is necessary is to set 
this existing machinery going. This is being done. 

(c) The Board of Trade and the Admiralty are very nervous of refusing 
to allow Italian shipping to make use of League ports.5 They take the view 
that this would be a very provocative course of action and that in practice 
it would be impossible to turn away Italian shipping without physical 
force. The Cabinet view was that you should listen to any proposals that 
may be made on the subject and refer them here before you express a 
definite opinion upon them. 

(d) As to paragraph 6, the refusal of supplies to Italy, they again empha- 
sised the need of ascertaining the general line of the non-member States 


- before we accept any such proposals. ‘They were particularly nervous of the 
_wording of (v) of the provisional conclusions. They would prefer to put this 


conclusion in some such form as the following. ‘If Roumania is prepared 
to impose an embargo on oil to Italy, we should be prepared to consider the 


1 See No. 40. Sir S. Hoare opened the Cabinet discussion with an account of the course 
of events at Geneva and of the interviews he had had in London with the French, American, 
and Italian Ambassadors; see Nos. 19, 21, and 46. The Cabinet concluded this stage of the 
discussions by agreeing that ‘the Secretary of State should receive any Italian overtures for 
negotiations for a settlement outside the League of Nations very coolly at the present time 
and treat them with caution; in any event he must receive detailed proposals before the 
possibility of entering into negotiations could be considered’. 

See No. 8. 

See ibid., paragraph 2 of the section ‘3. Financial Measures’, 
See ibid., the section ‘4. Refusal of Italian imports’. 

See thid., Provisional Conclusion (iv). 
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question of an embargo on coal.’6 Several members, including Ramsay,’ ‘= ° 


Pas 


expressed great nervousness of the effect of a coal embargo upon the coal . - 


districts, particularly in the depressed areas. They took the view that in °° 
actual fact an embargo has already come into operation, the owners refusing — 
to sell coal except for cash. If, however, an embargo is formally imposed « - 
the coal districts would immediately say that the ensuing unemployment * © 
is due not to the breakdown of Italian credit but to the action of the National - 


Government. Would you, therefore, give particular attention to these very 
serious doubts. 


Malcolm MacDonald? in this connection raised the question as to whether 
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a distinction should not be drawn between supplies to Italy and supplies to = 
Italian colonies. He had in mind the brisk trade that is now going on ° * 


between Mombasa, Kenya and Aden and the Italian colonies in foodstuffs; 5; 
galvanised sheets and water. The general view was that it was impossible = 
in practice to differentiate between direct supplies to the Italian colonies ¢ 


and indirect supplies through Italy. The desire was that you should keep 
the problem in mind, listen to any arguments that may be made upon the 
subject but not to accept the possibility of differentiation until you, have 
consulted us further. 

There was also a general feeling that we should investigate further the 
question of the tourist traffic with a view to seeing whether we could not 
diminish this class of supply to Italy. In point of fact it seems that the 
problem is solving itself as the traffic both by sea and land seems to have 
come to a standstill of itself. 

Apart from these points the Cabinet accepted the Report. The following 
questions, however, also arose. As to procedure, they wished me to remind 
you of the line that you and I have always supported, namely that the 
discussions should start with (1) an undertaking by all members of the 
Committee that we stand together in the event of an attack upon any one 
of us, (2) a discussion of the League data that 1s available upon the subject 
of sanctions. This course would obviate the necessity of our having to start 
with some British proposal. 

Secondly, they wish you to raise at once the question of the embargo 
upon arms and to obtain if possible a collective withdrawal of the embargo 
upon arms to Abyssinia. 

Thirdly, they are anxious for the League to sound as soon as possible the 
non-member States. Would you use your discretion upon this point and 
advise me as to whether it would not be wise to follow up the American 
Ambassador’s suggestion to me that there should be a formal consultation 
of the signatories of the Kellogg Pact.° 

6 The revised conclusion read: “That if oil producing or supplying Member States, 
such as Roumania, were prepared to impose an embargo on exports of oil, His Majesty’s 


Government would be prepared to join in this and to consider further an embargo on 
exports of coal.’ 


7 Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Lord President of the Council. 
8 Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
®° See No. 46. 
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Fourthly, the Cabinet as at present advised are against the withdrawal of 
Embassies or Chefs de Mission.'° They feel that it would be ineffective and 
that it would probably prove embarrassing in the future. My own view on 
the subject is that it is better to concentrate upon the economic pressure and 
only to fall back upon a political measure of this kind if we can obtain no 
agreement upon the economic side. 

Finally, the Cabinet came more definitely than ever to the conclusion 
that the prohibition of Italian exports was the only effective way of applying 
pressure without raising the question of belligerent rights. 

If I have not made any of these points clear, please telegraph or telephone 
and I will try to elucidate them. Please also send us any suggestions that 
you have to make on the subject. 

You will be glad to hear that the Cabinet was unanimous on all these 
points and was definitely not in a critical mood. It was a long discussion. 
Indeed, I think I was talking more or less continuously for two hours. 

I find that I have omitted any reference to recommendation 3 on page 5. 
We all took the view that it would not be sufficient for Great Britain and 
France alone to refuse Italian exports and that we ought not to move from 
the position that action must be collective. By collective action we do not, 
of course, mean that every single country must necessarily take exactly the 
same action.!2 


10 See No. 45, note 5. 

11 See No. 8, Provisional Conclusion (iii), The Cabinet’s revised version read: “That 
His Majesty’s Government should be prepared, in agreement with other Member States, 
to impose an embargo on all imports from Italy.’ 

12 The filed copy of this letter, which was initialled by Sir S. Hoare, has no other conclud- 
ing phrase. 


No. 57 


Mr, Edmond (Geneva) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 10, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 198 L.N. Telegraphic [F 5902 [1/1] 


Most Confidential GENEVA, October 10, 1935, 1.40 a.m. 


Following from Mr. Eden. 

Your telegram No. 194.! 

Record of your two conversations seem to us here most encouraging. 

2. President’s? indication that he might be ready to consider a wider 
definition of munitions of war if and when the League adopts an embargo 
of wide scope may prove invaluable to co-ordinating committee when it 
gets to work. 

3. As for the possibility which President envisages of having recourse to 
Kellogg Pact it does not appear that a proposal for consultation of signatories 
should run any serious risk of side-tracking the League. On the contrary, 
if it could result in widening the circle in condemnation of Italy and in 


™ No. 46. 2 i.e. President Roosevelt. 
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associating countries not represented here, to however small an extent, with 
economic action which may be decided on, then it would clearly be most 
helpful. 

4. Value of this would of course be greatly enhanced if the channel of 
such association could be Geneva. This may however be too much to ask. 

5. I suggest that a useful basis on which President’s proposal might be 
based, and a useful avenue which he suggests may be taken, will be found 
in redraft of first three articles of United Kingdom draft of disarmament 
convention} which as you will recall was approved by Mr. Norman Davis.‘ 
There is an idea here for some resolution in the Assembly inviting co- 
operation from non member states. If this materialises we shall do our best 
to secure that it begins with an expression of gratitude for action so far taken 
and continues in general terms so as not to embarrass the President of United 
States of America.5 


3 See Volume XIV, No. 412, note 6. 

+ United States Delegate to the Disarmament Conference. | 

S Commenting on paragraph 5, Sir R. Vansittart minuted on this telegram: ‘Surely this 
line (see end) wd embarrass the U.S.A. I do not quite understand what Mr. Eden has in 
mind, but we shd tell him what is in ours.’ Mr. Peterson, in a minute of October 10, 
referred to Articles 1, 2, and 3 of the British draft disarmament convention as amended in 
May 1933 and remarked that it ‘never got beyond draft form and I doubt whether there 
is any point in reminding the Americans of it’. Commenting on paragraph 4 he wrote: 
*, .. it seems too much to force Geneva upon the Americans at thts stage. If we can get them 
to start in Washington they will be led to Geneva in the end.’ In a minute of October 11 
Mr. Craigie agreed with Mr. Peterson but thought ‘it would be fatal even to whisper 
“‘Geneva”’ at this stage ... Mr. Bingham, who is strongly in favour of co-operation with 
the League . . . may, like others before him, have gained a false impression of the lengths 
to which the President may go. It would therefore be far better that the League should 
take no action that might be construed as pressure on the U.S.A.’ He thought the best 
results would be achieved by encouraging ‘President Roosevelt—and not the League— 
to take the first step’. Sir R. Vansittart and Sir S. Hoare minuted their agreement on 
October 12 and 13 respectively. _— 


No. 58 


Mr. Edmond (Geneva) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 10, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 199 L.N. Telegraphic [F 5902/1 /1] 


7 GENEVA, October 10, 1935, 1.40 a.m. 
Following from Mr. Eden. 
Baron Pfliigl, Austrian delegate, came to see Lord Cranborne this morning! 

to inform him of further instructions? which he had received from his 

Government with regard to proceedings at the Assembly this afternoon.3 
He said he had had yesterday an interview with M. Benes and understood 

from him that no vote was likely to be taken in the Assembly today. If this 


! This telegram was drafted on October 9. 2 Cf. No. 47. 
3 The fourteenth plenary meeting of the Assembly of the League of Nations took place 
at 6 p.m. on October 9; see No. 64, note 1, below. 
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was so and there was merely a question of each nation indicating Its own 
position his instructions were as follows. 

He would make a statement starting with some expression of general 
support of the League. He would follow that up with an explanation that 
for various reasons his Government had not yet had enough time to enable 
them to express a definite opinion on the merits of the report of the Com- 
mittee of Six* and they therefore reserve their position on question of Italy’s 
violation of the Covenant. 

So far as any economic measures were concerned they would be glad to 
take part in a...5 Committee but must of course reserve their position as 
regards any measures which were to be taken. 

He explained that his Government was in an extraordinarily difficult 
position. England expected Austria to give a definite declaration supporting 
the report of the Committee of Six. Italy indicated quite clearly that she 
expected an expression of opinion favourable to her. The method he had 
indicated was the only one which in the opinion of his Government enabled 
Austria to take something approaching a middle line. If procedure was 
changed and a definite vote was taken on the report of the Committee his 
instructions were to vote against the report. Lord Cranborne thanked him 
for his statement and explained that His Majesty’s Government recognised 
the difficult position in which Austrian Government were placed in this 
dispute. 

Mr. Eden had indicated yesterday that he had hoped that it would be 
possible for Austrian Government to make at any rate clear declaration 
with regard to report of Committee while reserving their position with 
regard to Sanctions. It appeared that the Austrian Government felt that 
they could not go so far as this but at any rate it was recognised that they 
were making an effort not to injure the structure of the League. 


4 See No. 33, note 3. 5 The text was here uncertain. 


No. 59 


Mr. Osborne (Washington) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 11, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 305 Telegraphic [7 5974/1/1] 
WASHINGTON, October 10, 1935, 6.50 p.m. 


State Department have expressed to me anxiety over reports from Geneva 
that the United States Government would be asked to send ‘observers’ to 
ra committee on sanctions.! They point out that this would be 
unpopular here and may consequently impair administration’s freedom of 
action. (The possibility of any further action on their part is dependent on 
its being 100 per cent American initiative and any public connexion with 
League action on sanctions may defeat its own purpose.) 

I entirely agree. 


{ His J P ™ See No. 64, note 1, below. 
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No. 60 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 10, 7.55 p.m.) 
No. 600 Telegraphic [7 5930/1/1] 


ROME, October 10, 1935, 7.30 p.m. 


Paris telegram No. 246 Saving! was not repeated to me nor subsequent 
exchange of telegrams? between yourself and Mr. Eden on point raised 
therein. Had I been sent telegraphic summary of that telegram I should not 
have inflicted on you my telegram No. 594,3 while knowledge of your views 
might have been of great value to me in my conversation with my French 
colleague. Moreover Geneva telegram No. 189* was not repeated here nor 
have I seen Geneva telegram No. 194.5 

In these circumstances I should be very grateful if desirability of repeating 
to this mission all relevant telegrams might be borne in mind. Otherwise 
my effectiveness must necessarily be diminished.¢® 

Repeated to Geneva. 


™ No. 7. 2 See Nos. 13, 15, 29, and 36. 

3 No. 48. : 4+ No. 45. 5 See ibid., note 5. 

6 In an undated minute on this telegram Sir R. Vansittart wrote: ‘This sounds rather a 
complete grievance. I fancy we have had it once before [see Volume XIV, No. 56] with 


equal justification. Please see that poor Sir E. D. has not to complain again.’ 


No. 61 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 10, 9.45 p.m.) 
No. 199 Telegraphic [F 5929/5499/1] 
Secret PARIS, October 10, 1935, 8.10 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 259.! 

Naval Attaché, who called at the Ministry of Marine today, endeavoured 
to elicit a reply to outstanding questions regarding Anglo-French naval 
co-operation. Naval staff are still unable to formulate plan for disposition 
of their fleet to the situation contemplated in paragraph 4 of memorandum 
enclosed in your despatch No. 1721? as their arrangements must necessarily 
be dependent on those of military and air staff in a situation which is 
changing from day to day. 


1 Cf. Volume XIV, No. 629, note 3. Foreign Office telegram No. 256 of October 4 
instructed Sir G. Clerk, with regard to the Anglo-French discussion of naval dispositions, 
to ‘take the matter up again with rather more insistence’. In his telegram No. 197 of 
October 5 Sir G. Clerk replied that M. Léger had informed him that the question was 
being dealt with by the Council of Ministers who had reached an affirmative decision. 
Sir G. Clerk suggested a slight delay to enable the Ministry of Marine to digest these 
Cabinet instructions. Foreign Office telegram No. 259 of October 7 agreed but stated that 
the Naval Attaché (Captain Charles Hammill) ‘should take action on October 8th at 
latest’. 2 Volume XIV, No. 629. 
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~ Tn any case naval staff will not feel able to exchange information regarding 
plans without express authority of the French Government, and also without 
prior consultations with army and air staffs. They have not obtained such 
authority and cannot do so while Monsieur Laval remains at Geneva. 
Naval Attaché received a strong impression that the naval staff have no 


_ definite plans and are depending on being able to deal with the situation as 


it arises. 3 


3 A fuller account of this interview was transmitted in Paris despatch No. 1437 of 
October 11. In a minute of October 11 on this telegram Mr. Wigram wrote: “The French, 
in my opinion, are not going to give us naval or military or air help against Italy—so that 
this discussion, as well as being dangerous, is also, in my judgement, academic.’ On the 
same day Mr. Sargent minuted: ‘It all depends on how far there is still a danger of an 
Italian attack and how far we still need assistance in view of this danger. If the danger and 
need are sufficiently great we shall, of course, have to try and obtain from the French 


- Government a firm promise of naval support. In that case the French note [see enclosure 


to No. 27] makes it quite clear that we shall be asked to pay for it, and indicates the kind 
of payment which will be demanded.’ On October 14 Sir R. Vansittart minuted: ‘(1) 
Mr. Eden has received a hint that these enquiries are unwelcome. (2) The danger of an 
Italian attack still subsists. If it took place the French wd have either to assist us without 
conditions, or destroy the League & Anglo-French relations for ever. . (3) In other words we 
must press home this question, but by other means. (4) The basis for this pressure is 
indicated in the telegram sent to Mr. Eden yesterday [see No. 76 below]... (5) Once we 
have extorted the inevitable affirmative from France, there will be no difficulty about the 
other nations at Geneva... (6) But we must proceed with this quickly; for feeling against 
France is legitimately rising. On the one hand we need to check that. On the other we 
shd make full use of the guilty conscience shown in M. Laval’s tardy speech of yesterday 
[see No. 74, note 5 below].’ Ina minute of even date Sir S. Hoare wrote: ‘We have discussed 
this urgent question and agreed to take immediate action with the French.’ See No. 77, 
below. 
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Sir E. Phipps! (Berlin) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October ro, 8.55 p.m.) 
No. 294 Telegraphic [F 5951/1/1] 
BERLIN, October 10, 1935, 8.20 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.? 

Herr Dieckhoff said that German attitude to Italian—Abyssinian conflict 
was of course under close consideration. Although no decision had yet been 
taken it was possible that German Government would prohibit export of 
arms, but if so to both parties. 


t H.M. Ambassador at Berlin. 

2 In his telegram No. 293 of October ro Sir E. Phipps reported that a note in the sense 
of the Foreign Office circular telegram of October g (see No. 31, note 2) had, in the absence 
of Baron von Neurath, German Minister of Foreign Affairs, been handed that day to Herr 
Dieckhoff, head of Department III of the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Herr 
Dieckhoff stated that Herr von Hassell, the German Ambassador at Rome, had been 
authorized to discuss the matter with his colleagues at Rome and make representations 
emphasizing the ‘humanitarian aspect’. 
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While German withdrawal from League of Nations might not formally 
have taken effect, German Government considered they had already left it 
for all practical purposes.3 They would not therefore feel under any obliga- 
tion as regards sanctions and would not if invited join the committee of 
co-ordination. 

Herr Dieckhoff hinted however that they might not decline to consider 
suggestions for co-operation with the League though he doubted whether 
they would be able at most to go further than prohibition of export of arms 
to both parties. 

As indication of German feeling, Herr Dieckhoff drew attention to indirect 
reference to Italian war with Abyssinia made by Herr Hitler in his un- 
prepared speech to the Reichstag yesterday for inauguration of winter help 
campaign.‘ Herr Hitler used words to the effect ‘we are waging war against 
hunger and distress. Other nations wage different kinds of war’. This 
remark was greeted with louder applause than almost any other passage in 
his speech.5 

Repeated to Rome and Geneva. 

3 Although Germany had announced her withdrawal from the League on October 14, 
1933 (see Volume V, No. 454), the Covenant required that two years’ notice be given 
before the withdrawal of a Member could take effect. 

4 See The Times, October 10, p. 13. 

S There is no reference to this conversation in D.G.F.P. but cf. ibtd., Series C, vol. iv, 
No. 343. In this document of October 10 Prince Otto von Bismarck, Chargé d’Affaires 
in the German Embassy at London, reported to the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
that Mr. Norton had asked him at lunch that day ‘what would be the Reich Government’s 
reply to an enquiry regarding the German attitude to the resolution to apply sanctions 
against Italy [see No. 64, note 1, below]. When I answered in the negative, Norton referred 
to the American policy of neutrality proclaimed by Roosevelt [see No. 24, and No. 30, 
note 2] and made it apparent that a similar German attitude would be very welcome here 
[i.e. in London].’ Prince Bismarck added that Mr. Leeper had also ‘tried to demonstrate 
today to German correspondents that it was in Germany’s interests not to give a negative 
reply to the impending enquiry’. Herr Hitler’s hopes of turning the Ethiopian crisis to 
Germany’s advantage are discussed in Manfred Funke, Sanktionen und Kanonen (Dusseldorf, 
1970), Pp. 45-7, 59-62, 90-7. 


No. 63 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 11) 
No. 251 Saving: Telegraphic [F 5924/1/1] 

Your telegram No. 263.! BABI Oei0000 1951925 
Political Director at Quai d’Orsay? informs me that instructions have 
already been sent to French Ambassador at Rome to concert with Sir E. 
A reference to the Foreign Office circular telegram of October 9; see No. 31, note 2. 
Cairo telegram No. 461 of October 9, Athens telegram No. 238, Angora telegram No. 108 
of October 10, and Brussels telegram No. 69 of October 11 reported that the Egyptian, 


Greck, Turkish, and Belgian Governments respectively had agreed to their representatives 


at Rome making the suggested representations to the Italian Government. 
2 M. Bargeton. 
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Drummond, and to enquire of other interested colleagues whether they have 
as yet received instructions from their governments to make necessary 
representations. French Ambassador states that so far his Greek and Belgian 
colleagues have replied affirmatively. 

French Ambassador in Washington has made enquiries of State Depart- 
ment and was informed that American Ambassador in Rome has already 
received instructions to make representations independently. 3 

Repeated to Rome in code. 


3 Washington telegram No. 304 of October 10 reported that Mr. Breckinridge Long, 
United States Ambassador at Rome, had been instructed on October 4 to inform the 
Italian Government that American institutions in Addis Ababa were being clearly marked 
with the American flag. Mr. Osborne added that the ‘present view of the State Depart- 
ment is that... they have done all that they need in order to give effect to the resolution 
passed by the diplomatic body at Addis Ababa [sce No. 31]’. Foreign Office telegram 
No. 292 of October 12 instructed Mr. Osborne to press the United States Government to 
join in the representations at Rome. In Washington telegram No. 314 of October 13 
Mr. Osborne replied that the United States Ambassador at Rome had been authorized 
on the previous day to join in the representations. 


No. 64 


Mr. Edmond (Geneva) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 12) 
No. ror Saving: Telegraphic [7 6009/1/r1] 


GENEVA, October 10, 1935 
Following from Mr. Eden. 
Following is text! referred to in my immediately preceding telegram.? 
‘There is no need for me to repeat this morning the broad lines of the 
policy of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom towards this 


1 The text was that of Mr. Eden’s speech of October 10 to the League Assembly. 

2 Not printed. At its fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth Plenary Meetings on October 9 
(6 p.m.) and October 10 (10.30 a.m. and 4.30 p.m.) the Assembly considered the minutes 
of the Council meeting of October 7 (see No. 40) and the report of the Committee of Six 
(see No. 33, note 3) communicated to the President of the Assembly by the President of the 
Council. The minutes of these meetings are printed in L/N.O. 7., Special Supplement No. 138, 
pp. 98-114. At the fourteenth meeting M. Benes explained that Members of the Assembly 
would have an opportunity of expressing an opinion on the documents communicated by 
the President of the Council in their individual capacity. No vote would be taken; each 
country which did not agree with the conclusions of the documents, or wished to place on 
record its abstention or reservations, would be able to speak. The silence of other members 
would be taken as indicating their governments’ agreement. Baron Pfliigl and M. Velics 
then announced that the Austrian and Hungarian Governments respectively were unable 
to associate themselves with the conclusions of the Council’s communications. At the 
fifteenth meeting Baron Aloisi explained the Italian standpoint at length and speeches 
followed from M. Laval, Mr. Eden (as above), M. Motta (head of the Political Depart- 
ment of the Swiss Federal Council), M. Potemkine (Soviet Ambassador at Paris), General 
Nemours (Counsellor at the Haitian Embassy at Paris), and M. Gomez (Minister at Paris 
and Mexican representative at the League of Nations), promising, with varying degrees 
of emphasis, that their governments would fulfil their obligations under the Covenant. At 
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unhappy dispute. This has already been declared with all authority before 
this Assembly. As will now, I believe, be universally understood, the foreign 
policy of His Majesty’s Government remains firmly based upon its member- 
ship of the League of Nations, because we believe it is only by upholding 
this organisation that peace can be maintained. The maintenance of peace 
is the first objective of British foreign policy, and the constant ideal of the 
British people. War is a callous anachronism and mankind will never taste 
of lasting happiness until it has finally renounced its delusive appeal. If 
civilisation is to survive, we must abolish in practice that which we have 
condemned in principle. 

The League has two main tasks. First to avert war by the just and peace- 
ful settlement of all disputes. Secondly, if we fail in our first objective, to 
stop war. It is with the second of these two tasks that we, as members of 
the Assembly, are now concerned, and it is by the League’s effectiveness in 
realising this aim that the League will be judged. We cannot neglect our 
duties and responsibilities. Action must now be taken. It is for the members 
of the League of Nations collectively to determine what that action should 
be. On behalf of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom I 
declare our willingness to take our full part in such action. 

We all of us contemplate with the deepest regret the duty that now 
confronts us, but however deep, however sincere, the regret of any one of 
us may be, it cannot absolve us from our duty nor excuse us from fulfilling 
the obligations to which we have set our names. 

Since it is our duty to take action, it is essential that such action should be 
prompt. That is the League’s responsibility—a responsibility based on 
humanity, for we cannot forget that war is at this moment actually in 
progress. 

We must therefore persist in the action which our obligations under the 
Covenant command us to assume. But in so doing we abate not by onc jot 
our desire for an early and peaceful settlement of this dispute in accordance 
with the principles of the Covenant. In that task we are at all times prepared 
wholeheartedly to co-operate.’ 


the sixteenth meeting there were further affirmations from the representatives of Chile, 

Venezuela, Yugoslavia, Uruguay, Greece, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia. M. Téclé-Hawariate 

then spoke of what he called ‘the violent and unjust attacks made on the Ethiopian Empire’ by 

Baron Aloisi. At the end of this meeting M. Benes put to the vote a draft resolution recom- 

mended to the Assembly by its General Committee. This proposed the setting up of a 

Co-ordination Committee comprising one delegate, assisted by experts, for each Member 

to facilitate and co-ordinate the measures to be taken under Article XVI. The Austrian 

and Hungarian delegates reiterated their views of the previous day and the draft resolution 

was adopted with one adverse vote (Italy) and two abstentions. At the seventeenth Plenary 

Meeting on October 11 at 12 noon (2bid., pp. 114-15), M. Frasheri (President of the 

Albanian Council of State) stated that his government could not agree to apply sanctions, 
against Italy./M. Benes then summed up the position by reporting that of the fifty-four 

Members present at the Assembly, fifty had endorsed the conclusions set out in the docu- ; 
ments communicated by the Council. He also reported that the Co-ordination Committee, 
had met for the first time that morning to consider its terms of reference.) 
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Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 12) 
No. 1189 ( f 6044/5499/1] 


pha as 


ROME, October 10, 1935 


‘Sir, 
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For the last few months it has been evident that Signor Mussolini, regard- 
_ less of opposition at Geneva, was proceeding with his preparations for 
attacking Abyssinia, and that nothing short of an Italian control over at 
least a large part of that country and the reduction to police force dimensions 
of the Abyssinian army would divert him from his course. The events of 


the last few days must have finally demonstrated to the most tenacious 
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'~ holders of a contrary theory that there was in His Excellency’s attitude no 
2» element of bluff. Suicidal his policy may very well be; immoral and hateful 


. It most certainly is; but the unpleasant fact remains that, if it is to receive a 
~ real check in the near future, only military measures will prove effective— 
~~ military measures mean a European war, ' 

. What then can economic sanctions achieve? It is, of course, conceivable 
oF economic pressure should be brought to bear of a character to destroy 
completely Italy’s economic life and render certain an ultimate—perhaps 
even an immediate—economic collapse; but this would entail a degree of 
economic unity both inside and outside the League which may not be 
forthcoming. Moreover, there is the difficulty of calculating the stocks which 
Italy has in hand. It seems likely that there are at any rate sufficient supplies 
‘of raw material in Italy to enable the East African campaign to continue 
unchecked for some time to come. On this point the attached note by the 
, Commercial Counsellor is of considerable interest.' In the event, however, 
* ofa speedy collapse being certain, Signor Mussolini, foreseeing the inevitable 


_end, might well prefer to force matters and perish gloriously by attacking the 


_, ¥ +country whom he now regards as his principal adversary—Great Britain— 


 « “and inflicting on her as much damage as he possibly can. He would probably 
a ” “count too on French co-operation with Great Britain in such circumstances 


+ . being more nominal than real. 

3. Now it may be that it is essential, from the point of the maintenance of 
the League of Nations and of collective security, to ensure that Italian action 
in Abyssinia receives a complete and absolute check during the compara- 
tively near future. On the desirability of this I am incompetent to pro- 
nounce, and I do not propose to express any opinion. What, however, I 
desire to make clear is that the attainment of this objective can, in my view, 
hardly be effected without a war in the Mediterranean, which may also 
spread to Central Europe—a war either produced by military sanctions 
per se or by such a degree of economic sanctions as would lead Signor Musso- 

t In this note of October 1o Mr. R. L. Nosworthy reported an Italian industrialist as 
saying that stocks of foodstuffs for the Peninsula were sufficient until mid-July 1936, and 
stocks of essential military supplies, thought to include coal and aviation petrol, were 
sufficient up to February 15. 
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lini himself to resort to force against the country he believes to be his chief 
antagonist. (Such a war might not be very long or very terrible; but it would 
almost certainly result in the loss of British lives and ships, in the expenditure 
of much money, and in considerable dislocation of trade. A further result 
would be the disappearance of Signor Mussolini and in all likelihood the 
collapse of Fascism. The Vatican, which is an excellent judge in such 
matters, holds that this must result in the triumph of communism in Italy. } 
Personally, I would not go as far as that, but I should expect a social revolu- 
tion, agrarian revolts, a recrudescence of regionalism and in general a 
prolonged period of anarchy. The question whether in such circumstances 
anything could prevent the union of Germany and Austria here arises. I 
repeat once more that I am not necessarily arguing against the adoption in 
all circumstances of military sanctions; I am merely endeavouring, from the 
point of view of an observer in Italy, to estimate their cost. One thing only 
I regard as essential: Signor Mussolini has been proved not to be bluffing 
once: let it not be assumed that he will simply throw his hand in now. 

4. On the other hand, should it be held by His Majesty’s Government 
that what may be defined as insistence on an immediate and 100 per cent 
League solution is a game which is not worth the candle (a decision which of 
course would also be open to grave disadvantages), then it may still be 
possible, without a European war, to check Italian action within perhaps 
six months, or, with more certainty, a year. I am no expert on the technical 
side of economic sanctions, but I can speak with some authority on the 
economic and financial situation of this country, and that, to put it bluntly, 
is going from bad to worse. My economic despatches will have fully illus- 
trated this point; but the attached note by the Commercial Counsellor 
(Enclosure No. 1) has a direct bearing on it. By itself the local economic 
situation is not a factor which would bring military operations in Abyssinia 
to a standstill; it is more likely to result in measures of socialisation, and 
inflation, and in consequent increasing distress among the Italian middle- 
classes. It will not, in my opinion, seriously prejudice Signor Mussolini’s 
position, or that of the Fascist Régime as a whole; but it almost certainly 
will result in an increasing desire on Signor Mussolini’s part to liquidate his 
adventure with the least possible loss of face. If minor economic sanctions, 
such as refusal of credits, the action of the American President, etc. are also 
applied, the process should be accelerated without running the risk of a 
European war. This would be all to the good. It may even be found that, 
as the situation develops, Signor Mussolini’s demands (which, as was 
indicated in my telegram No. 592? of the 8th October and as emerges from 
the attached record? of a conversation between His Majesty Don Alfonso 
and the Duce, still seem to stand at 100 per cent) will be progressively 
diminished, and that finally (though this is pure speculation) he would even 


2 In this telegram of October 8 Sir E. Drummond reported that an official at the Italian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs had denied a report contained in Washington telegram No. 284 
of September 29 that Italy was prepared to negotiate the terms of her sovereignty over 
Abyssinia. 3 Not printed. 
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be prepared to accept some solution less favourable to Italy than, shall we 
say, Mr. Sugimura’s scheme (see my telegram No. 594¢ of the 8th October). 
In this connexion I attach, as interesting sidelights, a record of a talk which 
I had yesterday with the Papal Nuncio3 and of a conversation between the 
‘Italian Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies and Sir William McClure.5 
You will also by now have received my telegram No. 602° of to-day’s date, 
‘and a full record of Monsieur de Chambrun’s views and activities goes to 
you by this bag.{ Jt emerges from all this evidence that, while many influ- 
ences are being brought to bear on Signor Mussolini in favour of negotiating 
a compromise settlement, they have not, as yet, produced any noticeable 
effect.i The fact is that at the moment Signor Mussolini cannot negotiate on 
anything less than a 100 per cent basis, i.e. on any conceivable basis which is 
acceptable to ourselves, the League and the Negus. His Blackshirt monster 
has taken charge and will not let him do so. In time, however, when the 
gold stock is exhausted, when supplies are scarce, when the cost of living has 
risen say 20 per cent or 30 per cent, and finally when perhaps even after 
several battles possession of Abyssinia is only partially assured, in time even 
the monster will feel daunted (if he is not tamed) and the moderate elements 
in Fascism, which are far from negligible, may get the upper hand.) 

5. To sum up, I have, since I saw Signor Mussolini on May aist last,’ 
believed that no satisfactory or pleasant outcome of this dispute was possible 
at all. In other words, I have tended to fill the odious réle of Cassandra, 
and to speak with (I am afraid) a boringly ‘ancestral voice’. Nevertheless, 
now that, viewed from one aspect, the worst has happened and Signor 
Mussolini has defied the League, I yet feel that the chances of a reasonable 
settlement in the long run are not so chimerical as the pessimists might 
suppose. Can there be any doubt, in view of the universal detestation of the 
methods of Italy, and of the astonishing and admirable display of unanimity 
at Geneva, that the League will before long be in a position, without the 
adoption of any ‘catastrophic’ methods, to demonstrate conclusively to 
Signor Mussolini (and, what is perhaps just as important now, to the 
Fascist bosses) that war in the modern world simply does not pay? The 
danger rather seems to be, at the present moment, that unless we are very 
careful, very shrewd and very level-headed, we shall have to pay an unneces- 
sarily high price for this lesson in elementary international ethics. 

I have, &c., 
Er1c DRUMMOND 
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P.S. A copy of this despatch 1s being sent to the United Kingdom Delegation 
at Geneva. 


4+ No. 48. 

5 The record of this conversation between Signor Alessandro Lessona and the Press 
Attaché at H.M. Embassy at Rome is not printed. 

6 In this telegram of October 11 Sir E. Drummond referred to his telegram No. 504 
and reported that the French Ambassador at Rome ‘continues to explain to Italian 
Government the advantages of Signor Sugumara’s [sic] plan and thinks he has made some 
progress’. 7 See Volume XIV, No. 281. 
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CHAPTER II 


Discussion of plans for economic sanctions: 
problems of Anglo-French co-operation 


October 11-31, 1935 


No. 66 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir §. Hoare (Received October 11, 1.15 p.m.) 
| No. 295 Telegraphic [7 5998/1 /1] 


Confidential BERLIN, October 11, 1935, 1.10 p.m. 


I learn on excellent authority that when Herr Hitler heard that Austria 
had decided to refrain from sanctions he was not at all surprised but his 
first impulse was to exploit the situation against Austrian Government by 
causing unofficial comments to appear in German press drawing attention 
to the alleged benevolence of the present Austrian Government towards the 
conquerors of South Tyrol. He however refrained because he is still very 
undecided. For instance he thinks that he will be able to. . .! American 
sympathy by announcing that he will adopt American attitude towards 
sanctions.? 

Repeated to Geneva and Vienna. 

1 The text was here uncertain. 


2 Sir S. Hoare commented on this sentence: “This confirms what I said to Mr. Bingham 
this aaa S.H. Aree Cf. No. 70 below... ; eee 
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Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 11, 2 p.m.) 
No. 296 Telegraphic [F 5979/1 /1] 
BERLIN, October 11, 1935, 1.30 p.m. 


yo o. - ‘ 


My telegram No. 294.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs told me this morning that it was not yet 
certain whether German Government would publicly prohibit export of war 
material etc. to both parties. He personally favoured this and would so 
inform Chancellor this afternoon (moreover it would conform to American 
attitude).2, His Excellency said such an announcement would not change 


t No. 62. 2 See No. 24. 
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actual position as for some time past no such material had been exported 

from Germany to either party. In any case Germany was determined to 

maintain an attitude of strict neutrality in the Abyssinian conflict. 
Repeated to Rome and Geneva. 


No. 68 


Note! by Sir M, Hankey? 


[LF 6037/5499/1]* 
October 11, 1935 


At their Meeting held on 9th October, 19353 (Reference Cabinet 45(35), 
Conclusion 6),'the Cabinet had before them the attached Provisional 
Report+ on the forms of Economic and Financial Sanctions applicable to 
the present crisis in connection with the Italo-Abyssinian dispute, submitted 
by the Advisory Committee on Trade Questions in Time of War, in 
accordance with a decision taken by the Cabinet at the previous meetings 

(Cabinet 44(35), Conclusion 1). 

' The Cabinet’s decisions were as follows: 


The Provisional Conclusions submitted by the Advisory Committee on 
Trade Questions in Time of War were approved in the following amended 
form: 


(i) That His Majesty’s Government should agree to continue the em- 
bargo on the export of arms and munitions to Italy; 

(ii) That, subject to the proposals being reserved for the Chancellor of 

the Exchequer‘ should they arise at Geneva, His Majesty’s Govern- 

ment should concur in any proposal that Member States should 

(a) Prohibit loans and credits to Italy; 

(b) Collect trade debts due to Italy to liquidate trade debts due by 
Italy; 

They should nor at present (except by way of reprisal) interfere with 

bank balances or other property of Italians, nor with financial 

payments due to Italy, nor with marine or other insurance. This 

conclusion should Not be announced; 

(iii) That His Majesty’s Government should be prepared, in agreement 
with other Member States, to impose an embargo on all imports 
from Italy; 

(iv) That His Majesty’s Government should be prepared, if the proposal 
is pressed by other Governments, to join in an examination of the 
proposal not to allow Italian merchant vessels to make use of League 
ports; 

t Circulated as C.I.D. Paper No. 1194-B. 
2 Sir M. Hankey was Secretary to the Cabinet and of the Committee of Imperial Defence. 


3 See No. 56. + See No. 8. 
5 See ibid., note 1. 6 Mr. Neville Chamberlain. 
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(v) That if oil-producing or supplying Member States, such as 
Roumania, were prepared to impose an embargo on exports of oil, 
His Majesty’s Government would be prepared to join in this and 
to consider further an embargo on exports of coal; 

(vi) That His Majesty’s Government should only concur in a proposal 
for an embargo on the export of essential materials to Italy at the 
request of other Member States; 

(vu) That His Majesty’s Government should be prepared, in agreement 
with other Member States, to prohibit the sale or chartering of ships 
to Italy; 

(viii) That His Majesty’ s Government should not accept proposals for 
(_- __ the suspension of postal communications; 

(ix) That, so far as possible, agreement should be reached with other 
Member States as to the details of the operation of any proposals 
adopted, and not only on the principles. 


The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs was asked to communicate the 
above provisional conclusions to the Minister for League of Nations Affairs 
and to advise him, so far as he might deem necessary, of any points men- 
tioned in the discussion which would specially interest him or bear on the 
interpretation to be given to the conclusions. 

As regards Conclusion (111) above, the Departments concerned were 
authorised to proceed with the drafting of the necessary orders and arrange- 
ments. 

The Prime Minister desires that the above-mentioned Conclusions of the 
Cabinet may also be noted when the Report of the Advisory Committee on 
Trade Questions in Time of War to which they relate is taken note of by 
the Committee of Imperial Defence. 
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FOREIGN OFFICE, October 11, 1935 
Sir, 

The French Ambassador asked to see me this morning. His object was to 
transmit to me a personal message sent by M. Laval. The message was to the 
cffect that M. Laval had in no way changed his position as he had described 
it to me in our conversations at Geneva! and that he fully intended to carry 
out French obligations under the Covenant. In further detail this meant 
that the French Government were not prepared to contemplate military 
sanctions or blockade but that short of military sanctions or blockade they 
were ready to take their part in collective economic pressure. I asked 


! See Volume XIV, Nos. 553, 554, and 564. 
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M. Corbin to express to M. Laval my thanks for the message and I then 
proceeded to explain my reasons for thinking that a general prohibition of 
Italian exports was the most effective way of applying economic pressure. 
M. Corbin seemed to me as ignorant of the technical details of the problem 
as M. Laval had showed himself to be at Geneva. He did not, therefore, 
express any opinion upon my argument but contented himself with saying 
that he would be seeing M. Laval in Paris tomorrow and would not fail to 
inform him of my views. 

2. I formed the impression during the interview that M. Laval’s message 
was intended as some kind of apology for the attitude of the French press and 
the suspicions that it had created. 

I am, etc., 
SAMUEL HOARE 


No. 70 


Sir S. Hoare to Mr. Osborne (Washington) 
No. 940 [F 5996/1 /1] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 11, 1935 
Sir, 

I asked the American Ambassador to see me this afternoon in connection 
with the suggestion that he made to me at his last interview as to the Kellogg 
Pact.1. Before seeing Mr. Bingham I had a long talk with Sir Ronald 
Lindsay? and I had also received communications on the subject both from 
Mr. Eden and the Embassy in Washington.3 The line that I took in the 
conversation was generally based upon the advice given me by Sir Ronald 
Lindsay. 

2. I told the Ambassador that the Government were most grateful for 
the sympathetic interest that the President and the Secretary of State were 
taking in our efforts for peace, and that they were most anxious, if possible, 
to follow up the suggestion of mobilising the Kellogg Pact. A consultation 
of the Kellogg Pact signatories might not only result in an even wider and 
more comprehensive condemnation of the Italian action than there has 
yet been, but it might also provide the safest channel through which the 
attitude of the non-member States, particularly Germany, might be dis- 
covered. Further, so far as the United States are concerned, it might give 
the American Government and the American people an effective means of 
their own creation for formally expressing their views upon the controversy. 
These advantages seemed to me to be very considerable, and the question 
that I had been considering was the best way of achieving them. Of one 
thing I was clear; they could only be achieved with the general approval of 
the American people. If we appeared to be dictating or even suggesting 


t See No. 46. 2 H.M. Ambassador at Washington was in England on leave. 
3 See No. 46, note 4, and No. 57. 
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to the American Government a course of action, we might well set back the 
tide that is at present flowing in our favour. This being so, of the three 
alternatives that had occurred to me, the third seemed the best and most 
effective. , 

3. The first alternative was that the League should ask the President to 
consult the signatories of the Pact. I was afraid that such a request would 
be regarded by many people in the United States as an attempt to embroil 
them with the League. Secondly, there was the alternative of consultation 
of the signatories through the ordinary diplomatic channels. Here again 
I was afraid lest these diplomatic discussions would be misrepresented in the 
States and would be made to appear as hole and corner intrigues that were 
compromising the American Government. 

4. For these reasons I myself preferred the third alternative, namely that 
the President should himself take the initiative and make in his own way 
such enquiries as he thought fit direct from Washington. Such a course 
taken upon the initiative of the President would not be open to the objections 
against the first and second alternatives. 

5. Mr. Bingham, giving me his personal opinion, said that he fully agreed 
with my view. He felt himself that if use was to be made of the Kellogg Pact, 
the initiative had better come direct from Washington. He added an 
interesting message from Mr. Cordell Hull that the American Government 
had been considering the possibility of appointing an observer to the League 
Committee, but had come to the conclusion that it would be unwise to take 
this action at present. The American Government had already acted and 
acted quickly, and further action of this kind at the moment might set up a 
reaction against it. Mr. Bingham, however, made it clear to me that his 
Government had not dismissed the possibility of making such an appoint- 
ment in the future. 

6. The Ambassador said that he would at once telegraph an account of 
the conversation to Washington and would see me again as soon as he 
received the comments of his Government.5 


I am, etc., 
SAMUEL HOARE 


4 Cf. No. 59. 

Ss For Mr. Bingham’s account of this interview see F.R.U.S., op. cit.. pp. 772-3. A 
summary of this despatch was telegraphed to Washington as No. 294 of October 12, 
repeated to Geneva, No. 207. In his telegram No. 315 of October 13 Mr. Osborne reported 
a conversation with an official in the State Department concerning the possible mobilization 
of the Kellogg Pact. The official expressed the personal view, which Mr. Osborne believed 
indicative of the trend of opinion among State Department officials, that the invocation of 
the Pact might be ‘in the nature of an anti-climax following upon effective action now 
being taken by the League’ and might be interpreted in the United States as ‘deferring to 
the League or British press and involving the abandonment of American attitude of 
independent action wholly disassociated from the League’. 
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No. 71 


Mr. Edmond (Geneva) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 12, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 201 Telegraphic [F 6012/1 /1] 


GENEVA, October 12, 1935, 2.40 a.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

My telegram No. roo Saving.! 

Co-ordinating Committee met this morning? and after electing Portuguese 
representative? as Chairman decided (1) to hold its meetings in private, 
(2) to have a summary of minutes of each meeting prepared. 

On proposal of M. Benes, supported by M. Laval and myself, it was 
decided to appoint a Sub-Committee of seventeen members to lay pro- 
posals before full Committee. 

Sub-Committee is composed of representatives of France, United 
Kingdom, Argentina, Poland, Canada, Greece, Roumania, Netherlands, 
Spain, South Africa, Belgium, Sweden, Turkey, Switzerland and Yugoslavia.‘ 
It has power to co-opt additional members.’ Sub-Committee met in the 
afternoon® and recommended to full Committee” adoption of a proposal 
regarding export of arms; text of which is contained in my immediately 
following telegram.® Proposal was adopted, Hungarian representative 
abstaining. 

A Sub-Committee of military experts consisting of representatives of 
France, United Kingdom, Spain and U.S.S.R. will meet as soon as possible 
to consider additions to the list of arms and war material. 

President announced that a Sub-Committee of financial experts would 
meet the following morning to draft proposals dealing with financial 
measures.? Sub-Committee will consist of experts appointed by France, 
United Kingdom, Greece, Union of South Africa, Netherlands, Poland and 
Roumania. 

Sub-Committee of seventeen will meet tomorrow afternoon for a general 
discussion on economic measures.?° 

Repeated to Rome, en clair, by post. 

t See No. 64, note 1. 


2 This telegram was drafted on October 11. The minutes of the first meeting of the 
Co-ordination Committee at 10.30 a.m. on October 11 are printed in L/N.O.7.; Special 


Supplement No. 145, pp. 12-14. 


3 M. de Vasconcellos. 

4 The U.S.S.R. was also included. Portugal was added to the list through the election of 
M. de Vasconcellos as chairman. 

8 At its second meeting on October 12 the Committee of Seventeen co-opted the Mexican 
representative and thus became known as the Committee of Eighteen. 

6 The minutes of the first meeting of the Committee of Seventeen (Eighteen) at 3 p.m. 
on October 11 are printed in L/N.O.7., Special Supplement No. 145, pp. 29-35. All the 
meetings of the Committee of Eighteen and of the technical sub-committees were held in 
private. ‘ 

7 At its second meeting at 6.45 p.m. on October 11; see ibid., pp. 14-15. 

8 Not printed. 

9 See No. 80, note 1, below. 10 See No. 76, note 1, below. 
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No. 72 


Mr. Edmond (Geneva) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 12, 9 a.m.) 
No. 204 Telegraphic [7 6028/1/1] 


Immediate GENEVA, October 12, 1935, 2.40 a.m. 


Following from Mr. Eden. 
I had a conversation with M. Laval before his departure for Paris. We 
began with a discussion at which experts were present on the subject of ’ 


sanctions to be enforced. M. Laval is clearly reluctant to take part in any - 
action which involves refusing to take Italian goods, but he does not refuse - 


ee 


to do so, and my impression is that step by step we shall be able to bring the 
“French : along v with us in this. Their preference is for refusal to supply certain 
key products to Italy. 

M. Laval pleaded for a time-table which would allow him ten days before 
our agreement on refusing to take Italian goods was reached. He still hopes 
that some negotiation with Rome will produce results in the interval. He 
has now as outcome of a month’s discussions given up all idea of an Italian 
mandate for Abyssinian colony. He has come back to what we are agreed 
is the only possible basis of settlement—an exchange of territory. M. Laval 
told me that he had a final conversation with Baron Aloisi when he begged 
him to impress on Signor Mussolini that next week must prove decisive. 
He asked him to examine privately the proposal for an exchange of terri- 
tories and had the impression that Baron Aloisi was much more prepared to 
listen to something of this nature than he had been hitherto. M. Laval had 
told Baron Aloisi point blank that he could not expect to keep Axum or any 
sacred cities in the north. Baron Aloisi had agreed, though he considered 
Adowa would constitute a great difficulty. I made it clear to M. Laval that 
we could be no party to any negotiation outside the Council. M. Laval 
replied that he fully understood position. He also had no intention of 
seeking an agreement except through the machinery of Geneva. In response 
to my request he promised to keep His Majesty’s Ambassador in close touch 
with progress of any conversations between M. de Chambrun and Signor 
Mussolini. All he asked of us was that if these conversations resulted in any 
useful progress he might report it to us and ask us to consider with him 
situation thus created. M. Laval particularly enquired whether I could give 
him any indication of date when I should be passing through Paris as he 
hoped at that time to be in a position to tell me of the outcome of his 
endeavours.! 

Though M. Laval is still convinced that an arrangement can be arrived 
at in the near future his view is not generally shared in Geneva. M. Titulescu 
for instance, complained to me somewhat bitterly tonight? of M. Laval’s 
incurable optimism which prevented him from facing facts and which itself 


\ 
t A minute by Sir R. Vansittart on this telegram read: ‘The incurable ‘“‘fixer” at it 
again. R.V. Oct. 14.’ 
2 This telegram was drafted on October 11. 
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had been a harmful influence throughout the whole course of this dispute. 

M. Titulescu himself and indeed all members of the Little Entente have 

been definitely helpful to us in the last few days and we have also received 

valuable help from Scandinavian countries, Holland and Belgium, while 

the Balkan Entente have been firm in their support of collective action. 
Repeated to Paris and Rome. 


No. 73 


Mr, Edmond (Geneva) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 12, 12.30 p.m.) 
No. 205 L.N. Telegraphic [J 6086/5499 /1] 


GENEVA, October 12, 1935, 12.10 p.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

Mr. Wilson United States Minister at Berne asked to see me on October 
10th when he read to me a message which he had received from Washington 
to the effect that United States Government hoped that no invitation would 
be addressed to them by the Assembly asking for their cooperation in 
working out of sanctions. United States Government were doing what they 
could but an invitation to cooperate in this way would only be an embarrass- 
ment to them since they would not be able to answer it in the affirmative. 

I thanked Mr. Wilson for his message and told him that I had already 
been mindful of this possibility and that I was now sure that there would 
be no invitation from this Assembly. 

I have since spoken to Secretary-General on the matter and suggestion of 
an invitation to non League members at this stage has been dropped. It 
would clearly be better to invite their cooperation if and when co-ordinating 
committee has agreed upon its proposals.! 

Repeated to Washington and Rome. 


! Foreign Office telegram No. 230 of October 16 to Geneva referred to the final para- 
graph of this telegram and suggested that any action should be ‘deferred until President 
has had chance of mobilizing Kellogg Pact’ and that even thereafter it should be ‘very 
carefully considered and worded if made at all’. 
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No. 74 
Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 13, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 200 Telegraphic [ F 6ror/r/1] 


PARIS, October 12, 1935, 10 p.m. 


President of the Council who returned from Geneva last night rang me 
up this morning to express his horror at articles by Henri Béraud in 
‘Gringoire’, copy of which was sent to Foreign Office in Mr. Thomas’ letter 
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to Mr. Norton of yesterday.! M. Laval said that he would of course do what 
he could to repair the mischief and I replied that I was glad to hear this as 
when he rang me up I had been on the point of asking for an interview to 
discuss offending article. I therefore suggested that I should go and see him 
at once to which M. Laval agreed and I went to the Quai d’Orsay. 

2. I found M. Laval very upset and deeply distressed at what had hap- 
pened. I began by saying that this article was only the latest and foulest of 
a continuous press campaign against my country.(I had just returned from] 
thirty-six hours at home and short though the time was it had been long 
enough to make me realize the immense mischief which uncontrolled and 
irresponsible language of French press was doing to relations between our 
two countries. yYou had already pointed this out in no uncertain language — . 
to the French Ambassador? who had presumably reported conversation to 
M. Laval. He must realize that British people were determined that sanctions 
to be imposed on Italy must be real and serious, even though not military 
and that they must be loyally executed, for otherwise the League collapsed. 
Moreover the British people and British Cabinet were not going to be the 
eternal protagonist. This was a League question, our action was the action 
by a member of the League on behalf of the League and we did not intend 
to continue to plea [sic] for the League more than any other member. Our 
policy was perfectly straightforward and perfectly open and what we found 
was that although M. Laval himself in spite of all his difficulties which 
no-one recognized better than we did worked in complete loyalty with Mr. 
Eden the press of his country did nothing but misrepresent our every word 
and action. Not one French public man had come forward to explain our 
attitude to his countrymen as for instance Mr. Winston Churchill had 
recently done on behalf of France.3 In fact I looked upon the situation 
between our two countries as drifting rapidly into one of gravest uncertainty 
and if this press campaign continued and British people thought France had 
not stood by us in upholding the principle of the League of Nations the basis 
of peace and civilization in Europe would be cracked across, for British 
people would feel, indeed I was sorry to say many of them were already 
feeling, that France and French friendship could no longer be relied upon. 

3. M. Laval said that no-one realized it more than he did, and no-one 
was more distressed at what had happened. He had worked in Geneva in 
full accord with Mr. Eden. He had succeeded in leaving a door open for 
Signor Mussolini if he chose to take advantage of it, and it was his own 
country that let him down. When he read the article in ‘Gringoire’ in the 
train yesterday, his first impulse was to have the paper seized, but he 
realized that such a measure would come too late to be anything more than 


' Not printed. The Times of October 14, p. 14, thought that with the publication of the 
__ article in Gringoire on October 11 the current severe attack of Anglophobia had reached its 
peak with ‘a violence bordering on hysteria’. M. Béraud asked, ‘L’Angleterre doit-elle étre 
réduite a l’esclavage?’ 

2 See No. 21. 

3 In a speech to his constituents at Chingford on October 8; see The Times, October 9, 
Pp. 14. 
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a gesture. He had sent for Monsieur Chiappe,‘ the father-in-law of 
Monsieur Carbuccia, the owner of the paper, and would see him this after- 
noon and talk to him most seriously. He was still considering what more he 
could do and would let me know later what he had decided. I suggested he 
might anyhow let it be known publicly that he had asked me to come and 
see him to receive an expression of his regrets for this impudent and 
unwarranted attack on a friendly country and that he might instruct 
the French Chargé d’Affaires in London to go down to the Foreign Office 
and express similar regrets to you and Sir R. Vansittart. 

He said he had at first thought of something like that, but on reflection 
he had felt the only result would be a still more violent attack not only on 
the policy of His Majesty’s Government, but on himself. I have reason to 
- believe that what he really fears is that this might adversely affect chances 
' of his re-election to the Senate, voting for which takes place tomorrow week. 
: This is borne out by him saying to me that when his electoral worries were 
over he was thinking of issuing a décrit-lot to give Government far more 
* ., ? control over articles in the press dealing with foreign countries. 
©. 5, M. Laval said that he could at least do one thing at once which was to 
get other Paris papers to show their disapproval of the ‘Gringoire’ article 
by publishing article of appreciation of British friendship and British dis- 
interestedness in the Italian—Abyssinian question. I said that this would be 
something, and the sooner it was done the better, in fact I hoped that he 
would get something published in the French evening papers so that London 
Sunday papers could quote them tomorrow. M. Laval thereupon telephoned 
‘Liberté’ (‘Labonrus’), ‘Gallus’ of ‘Intransigeant’, chief editor of ‘Paris 
Soir’, Bois of ‘Petit Parisien’ (who said he would write something ‘a nos 
amis anglais’) and Kerillis of the ‘Echo de Paris’. To all these gentlemen he 
expressed himself with the greatest vehemence and he said that the line they 
were taking was leading France to war and losing British friendship and so 
far as I could tell from only hearing his side of the conversation, he extracted 
assurances that they would mend their ways. M. Laval said that he would 
also see the Prefect was fully informed of his view. He also said he would 
take Bailby seriously in hand. (In short M. Laval is deeply perturbed and 
anxious, the more so, I suspect, because he feels that he is himself in some 
_—degree to blame for not having exercised his stricter control over the press. * : 

6. M. Laval was leaving Paris this afternoon but said he would instruct 

M. Léger to let me know result of his interview with M. Chiappe and what 
is his final decision in regard to “Gringoire’ article.s 

Repeated to Geneva. 
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4 M. Jean Chiappe, Chief of Police in Paris until 1934, was President of Paris Municipal 
Council. 

$s Sir G. Clerk’s telegram No. 202 of October 13 gave the text of a declaration by 
M. Laval at Clermont Ferrand on October 12; see The Times, October 14, p. 14. M. Laval 
asked for it to be clearly understood that ‘every deliberate misconception by our public 
opinion about Franco-British loyalty can only damage the cause of peace. Franco-British 
friendship strengthened and maintained is indispensable to success.’ 
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No. 75 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Recetved October 13, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 610 Telegraphic [7 6078/1 /1] 


ROME, October 13, 1935, 1.10 a.m. 

Your telegram No. 504.! 

I made a verbal communication to Signor Suvich this evening? leaving 
aide-mémoire. My French, United States, German and Belgian colleagues 
had already taken similar action. My Turkish colleague,3 who came to see 
me this evening, will do the same as will also Greek and Egyptian Ministers. ¢ 

2. Signor Suvich said that he was consulting the military authorities on 
the subject and would let me have a reply shortly. He did not think there 
was any intention of bombing the two towns but of course if military con- 
centrations took place in them the situation would be altered.5 

Repeated to Washington, No. 296. 


1 See No. 31, note 2. 

2 This telegram was drafted on October 12. 

3 M. Baidur. 

+ Cf. No. 63, note 1. 

5 In his telegram No. 118 Saving of October 21 Sir E. Drummond reported that Signor 
Suvich had sent him a copy of the press communiqué which reproduced the Italian point 
of view as regards the aerial bombardment of Addis Ababa and Dire Dawa. The com- 
muniqué stated that the Italian Government had ‘given assurances that measures in the 
sense desired had already been taken. It is naturally understood that the two places in 
question will not become bases for the concentration of troops or war materials.’ 


No. 76 
Sir S. Hoare to Mr. Edmond (Geneva) 
No. 209 Telegraphic: by telephone [F 6116/1 /1} 
Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, October 13, 1935, 6.5 p.m. 


Following for M Mr. +. Edend 

It has always been en the understanding of His Majesty’s Government that 
before proceeding to any form of sanction, there should and would be not 
only a tacit but an explicit recognition on the part of all participating 
members of the 1¢ League that they accepted both their share of the applica- 
tion and their part in any consequences. Firstly this was felt to be essential 
to the safety of this country, particulary in view of the attitude of France 
and by this I mean not only the Government but the nation, which has 
resulted in the concentration upon the United Kingdom of almost the 
entire heat of Italian hatred. Secondly it has been felt that such an explicit 
declaration would have a more impressive effect on Italy. Thirdly it has 
been felt that on the basis of such virility alone could the League survive 
and prosper. 
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The press accounts so far received of your action yesterday! in this respect 
are meagre. It is only mentioned in a few papers and then as an assumption, 
without describing the response. The latter is however the essential point. 
Are you satisfied that it is sufficiently definite? If not, it will be necessary 
to return to the point in such a manner as to leave no doubt in the mind of 
either the participants or of Italy. I am loth to add to the labours and pre- 
occupations which you are so ably bearing, but on this cardinal pre-condition 
there is real anxiety here, which only an explicit response can remove. 

With reference to the press I should add that not only in the foreign press, 
whether deliberately inspired or not, but in our own press there 1s a very 
marked tendency to represent His Majesty’s Government not only as the 
protagonist but as the sole active influence and initiator at Geneva. This 
seems to us not only unfair, or even dangerous, to this country, but also 
unhealthy and dangerous for the League. How far do you consider that the 
picture represents the facts, and if it either represents or misrepresents them, 
what curative action can be taken? In the latter case we can presumably 
only seek to persuade our own press—and, with less hope of success, the 
foreign press—to drop this reprehensible and disingenuous line. \In the 
former case do you not think that the moment may have come to make it 
plain that I meant what I said when, in my recent note to the French 
Government,? I spoke of the League ‘preserving itself by its example’ {it 
will not remain ‘an effective body’ except by taking its full and fair share of 
initiative, and effective initiative, and there is an uncasy feeling here that an 
undue and undesirable burden is being thrust or palmed upon you in this 
respect. )At a gathering of prominent churchmen last week, for example, it 
was recognised that little would have been done at Geneva but for His 
Majesty’s Government. It is felt that is probably and laudably true, but it 
cuts both ways, and, if not rectified, might cut deeply, even into the founda- 
tions of the League as well as of our national safety. Indeed, even from the 
point of view of public opinion here, the moment when so justifiable an 

. impression may have some political merit is likely to pass or be passing. 
I feel that it is wise to bring these considerations to your notice, so that 


) 
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1 The reference is to Mr. Eden’s speech at the second meeting of the Committee of 
Eighteen at 3.30 p.m. on October 12; see L/N.O.7., Special Supplement No. 145, pp. 35-44- 
Mr. Eden stated that he assumed that it was ‘universally accepted that the obligation of 
paragraph 3 of Article 16 is binding upon us all, and, in particular, to quote the article, 
that members ‘will mutually support one another in resisting any special measures aimed 
at one of their number by the Covenant-breaking State” ’. In order ‘to give effect to our 
obligation under Article 16’ Mr. Eden thought the League should take action immediately 
and suggested the prohibition of Italy’s exports as the most convenient and expeditious 
measure. It would then be possible to consider, as a further form of economic pressure, 
prohibiting the supply to Italy of essential raw materials, subject to agreement being 
reached as to the particular classes of products to be prohibited. M. Coulondre, the French 
representative on the Committee, endorsed Mr. Eden’s views on the operation of paragraph 
3 of Article 16 but he argued that the problem of an export embargo was extremely 
complicated and required detailed study by a technical sub-committee. A general discus- 
~ sion on these proposals followed and was adjourned until the next meeting of the Committee. 
2 See Volume XIV, Appendix to No. 650. 
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you may be in possession of the situation as rather widely conceived at this 
end. I know well the difficulties with which you have to deal and have so 
well dealt; and I do not doubt that the calculated vts tnertiae of some of your 
collaborators is an important part of them. I shall therefore be most grateful 
for your comments, and trust that you may either have taken, or will be 
able to devise, action at Geneva which will dispel the doubts very naturally 
engendered here for some time past, as you will remember, by the attitude 
of a considerable part of the foreign press. Against this we have continuously 
and vigorously reacted, but these suspicions have been of course enhanced 
by the visible and vociferous division in French public opinion, and by 
symptoms of at least tepidity in other quarters.3 
Repeated to Paris, No. 265. 


\ 3 This telegram was drafted and initialled by Sir R. Vansittart. 


No. 77 


Mr. Edmond (Geneva) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 14, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 210° L.N. Telegraphic [7 6118/1 /1] 


Immediate GENEVA, October 14, 1935, 2.30 a.m. 


Following from Mr. Eden. | 

Your telegram No. 209.? | 

I fully appreciate your anxieties as to the position but those set out in 
your first sentence as to mutual support between members of the League is 
surely met by terms of Article 16 itself which is of course binding on every 
member of the League and under which we are at present working. 

As to attitude of the nations here it would not, I think, be fair to say it is 
we who are bearing the whole burden. At yesterday’s meeting of the Com- 
mittee3 there was universal recognition that we were working under Article 
16 and a general disposition to take decisions to fulfil our obligations under 
that Article as rapidly as possible. Attitude of Holland, Belgium and the 
Little Entente and Balkan Entente, Soviet Russia, Scandinavia and 
Dominions was unequivocal in this sense. This indeed had a marked effect 
on the French representatives. Least satisfactory feature of present position 
is uneasiness as to the attitude of France. This is caused much more by the 
tone of the French press than by the actions of M. Laval or the French 
representatives here. If the French Government are consistent and vigorous 
there could be little doubt as to the attitude of the League as a whole. So 
far as Government procedure here goes I am hopeful that as a result of con- 
versation this evening with the French representatives (see my telegram 
No. 208)¢ solidarity will be demonstrated tomorrow. 

So far as British security is concerned in the event of any incident arising 
as a result of measures taken under Article 16, I presume that it 1s above all 


? This telegram was despatched in advance of No. 78 below. 2 No. 76. 
3 This telegram was drafted on October 13. The reference is to the second meeting of 
the Committee of Eighteen; see ibid., note 1. 4 No. 78 below. 
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the support of France that is required. It is not possible for me to get any 
specific assurances on this point here since there are no French Ministers at 
Geneva. I have, however, spoken to Monsieur (?Coulondre) on the matter 
and he has undertaken to telegraph to Paris tonight to warn French Govern- 
ment of what is in our mind. If the French Ambassador could now be sent 
for and asked the questions to which a specific and immediate answer 1s 
required this would, I believe, be best method of procedure. 

As to immediate outlook there seems no reason in the possible hesitations 
of the French Government why a substantial programme of economic 
pressure should not be agreed to this week. M. Laval’s assurances to me 
before leaving Geneva (see my telegram No. 204)5 were relatively satisfactory 
in this respect as also was agreement on procedure reached tonight. In any 
event this procedure will occupy this week which will give time for reply 
to be received from French Government to your question. 

What really troubles me about French situation is the fear lest unsatis- 
factory attitude of the press has so misguided French opinion that even with 
the best will in the world the French Government may find it difficult to 
agree to effective economic pressure. 

Only measure that I can suggest to counteract this is constant pressure 
in London and in Paris upon the French Government.® , 

Repeated to Paris. 


5 No. 72. 

6 In a minute of October 14 Mr. Wigram wrote: ‘I do not believe that further pressure 
by us will get us what we want: but I am afraid that it will further poison our relations 
with France and leave us without one real friend in Europe. I believe that this pressure if 
continued may well also end in bringing down M. Laval and produce a crisis in France 
which will itself be dangerous for us."( In a minute of even date Mr. Sargent wrote that he 
agreed with Mr. Wigram and suggested that ‘in order to extract an assurance of military 
support from France, we had better not harp too much upon paragraph 3 of Article 16, 
for the first part of this paragraph . . . would equally enable Governments unwilling to 
impose economic sanctions to argue that they cannot be expected to damage their own 
interests unless H.M. Government are prepared to support them by compensating them.) 
From what I read in the press, those two fire-eaters, M. Litvinov and M. Titulesco, are 
already putting forward this plea for ‘‘compensation”’.’ On October 15 Sir R. Vansittart 
minuted: ‘So far from moderating our pressure on M. Laval, we will put him on the spot 
tomorrow. It is time that there was an end of this dangerous farce, in which we alone are 


. exposed to the whole of the risk, owing to our attempt to collaborate with a race that has 


never known the meaning of loyalty, &, in its anxiety never to give, will always lose sight 


- of its ultimate advantage in the pursuit of the immediate benefit. The French will have a 


last chance. If they fail again, the failure will become so manifest that nothing we in the 
F.O. can do will avail to conceal it (and its consequences) from our public, who are already 
fully alive to it... It is worth making one more effort to avert this otherwise inevitable 


Catastrophe. As to Mr. Wigram’s comment that this wd leave us without a real friend 


in Europe, I do not think that we have any now, judging by form. But we may find it 
easier to make new ones than the French. That is the measure of their folly.’ In a note 


_ added to this minute Sir R. Vansittart wrote: ‘Mr. Eden’s instructions were to discuss 


no sanctions until we were sure of material support. Now we are in the thick of 


_ Sanctions, with no such assurance from anyone, and constantly represented—by no one 


more than the French—as playing the lead. It must surely be clear that that cannot 
continue.’ 
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No. 78 


Mr. Edmond (Geneva) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 14, 12 noon) 
No. 208 Telegraphic [ F 6148/5499/1] 


Immediate GENEVA, October 14, 1935, 12 noon 


Following from Mr. Eden. 

I had a conversation this evening! with Monsieur Massigli? and Monsieur 
Coulondre during which we discussed programme for next week. We hope 
the co-ordinating committee will agree as to final sanctions tomorrow or 
Tuesday at the latest. A sub-committee will be sent to work to examine 
short list of materials of which it may be possible to agree to refuse 
supplies to Italy. Materials to be chosen are those in which co-operation of 
non member States is not indispensable. It is hoped that this list may 
be approved Thursday. French representatives agreed to report to their 
Government that I insisted that decisions should be taken by the end of 
the week in respect of a refusal to receive Italian exports.3 In this way we 
shall be able to space out an adequate programme which will we hope 
achieve results. During the week question of mutual support in financial 
and economic measures as set out in Article 16 will also be discussed. 

Repeated to Paris. 


1 This telegram was drafted on October 13. 
2 ae Director of the Political and Commercial Department and head of the 
League of Nations Department in the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

a note by Sir R. Vansittart to Sir S. Hoare on the filed copy of this telegram read: \ 
/ is again all wrong. The French should not necessitate such an attitude, & I think 
we shall have to tell M. Corbin—or better Sir G. Clerk—that we will no longer accept a 
position where, as The Times this morning said, we are always pushing forward and the 
French always pulling back.’ Sir S. Hoare minuted his agreement on October 1 5. Foreign — 
Office telegram No. 271 of October 17 to Paris referred to Geneva telegram No. 208 and 
instructed Sir G. Clerk to take an early opportunity of making it clear to the French 
Government that ‘His Majesty’s Government feel bound to protest against a continuance 
of the attitude indicated on the part of the French Spica ative: in Geneva’. 
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Sir S. Hoare to Sir G. Clerk (Paris) 
No. 266 Telegraphic: by telephone [F 6118/1 [1] 


Urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, October 14, 1935, 2.45 p.m. 


My telegram No. 209! to Mr. Eden (No. 265 to Paris) and his reply to 
me No. 210.? 

It will be indispensable for His Majesty’s Government to have a quite 
explicit assurance on this point, and it will be necessary in the first instance 
to get it from France. When we have got it, we propose to raise it again, this 


t No. 76. 2 No. 77. 
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time jointly with the French at Geneva. We do not anticipate difficulty from 
the other powers in the event of a joint lead. Some indeed may welcome it. 

We ought not in fact to have to ask this question, for Article XVI says 
quite clearly that “The Members of the League . . . will mutually support 
one another in resisting any special measures aimed at one another by the 
Covenant-breaking state’. 

The fact is however that the attitude of France, by which I mean the 
country as a whole, has so far shaken confidence in this country that we can 
leave nothing to chance. We interpret the quoted passage as a specific 
obligation of military support, in the wider sense of its three branches. On 
the naval side, the Naval Attaché has made enquiries which have met with 
a curious but entire lack of response. 

What is needed now is a clear and explicit statement that our inter- 
pretations of Article XVI are identic[al]. We can conceive of no other 
answer, but we want it at once, for, as stated above, we propose to make the 
position quite clear at Geneva at once and with the French. 

It seems to me that the morrow of the disgraceful Gringoire episode* and 
the consequent contrition in French official quarters is the easiest and best 
moment for obtaining an assurance that ought not to be necessary. You 
should see M. Laval today and ask for it. I shall do the same to the French 
Ambassador. I need hardly tell you that any hesitation or bargaining 
would create the gravest impression here. We expect an immediate and 
spontaneous affirmative.5 

Repeated to Geneva, No. 210. 


3 See No. 61 and comments in ibid., note 3. 4 See No. 74. 
5 This telegram was drafted and initialled by Sir R. Vansittart. 


No. 80 


Sir S. Hoare to Mr. Edmond (Geneva) 
No. 214 Telegraphic: by telephone [7 6104/5499/1] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 14, 1935, 5-15 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 207! has been considered by Departments concerned. 
1. We can substantially incorporate heads 1, 3 and 4, in our legislation. 
2. As regards heads 2, 5 and 6, two distinct considerations arise. First, 
what our legislation will prohibit is (a) banking credits and (b) credits 
connected with the sale of goods. In other words we shall not interfere with 
insurance or re-insurance contracts, clearing arrangements between post 
offices, railways, shipping lines etc., stock exchange transactions—all of 


1 Mr. Eden’s telegram of October 14 transmitted the text of the draft resolution detailing 
financial transactions with Italy to be prohibited by League Members. This resolution 
was adopted by the Sub-Committee on Financial Measures (see No. 71) at its second 
meeting at 5.30 p.m. on October 13 before being submitted to the Committee of Eighteen 
the following day; see L/N.O.7., Special Supplement No. 145, pp. 122-3. 
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which involve periodical settlements and therefore on a strict interpretation 
such as would be applied under British law would be held to be covered by 
a term such as ‘other credits’. Second, we are prepared to interfere with 
existing contracts with Italians but as regards third parties we shall insert 
a safeguard preserving rights under any existing contract between this 
country and non-Italians. You will no doubt consider whether best course 
would be (a) to amend your resolution to take into account both these points, 
or (5) for you to make some statement about our intentions on these points 
or (c) to regard our legislation as merely a more precise definition of Geneva 
resolutions. 

3. We attach importance also to following points: (a) a common date on 
which prohibition of loans and credits should become effective in all par- 
cipating States and that all such States should undertake to act not later 
than that date. 

(b) our legislation as telephoned to Hawtrey? on Saturday; contemplated 
severe penalties. So far as possible penalties should be similar in all parti- 
ticipating States and final form of our legislation on this point will depend 
on whatever common agreement is reached at Geneva. 


2 Mr. R. G. Hawtrey, an Assistant Secretary in the Treasury, was the United Kingdom 
member of the Sub-Committee on Financial Measures. 
3 i.e. October 12. 


No. 81 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 15, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 203 Telegraphic [F 6203/1/1] 
Immediate PARIS, October 15, 1935, 5.15 a.m. 


Your telegram No. 266.! 

Immediately on receipt of your telegram I went to the Quai d’Orsay 
where President of the Council was expecting me.? 

I said that I had come to ask him a question, his answer to which I hoped 
I knew in advance, but it was essential in the existing situation to get his 
definite confirmation. 

1 continued by repeating the first sentence of your telegram No. 2093 to 
Geneva, namely, that it had always been the understanding of His Majesty’s 
Government that before proceeding to any form of sanction there should and 
would be not only (?tacit) but explicit recognition on the part of all par- 
ticipating members of the League that they accepted both their share of 
application and their part in any sanctions. M. Laval interjected ‘but that 
is Article 16 of course I agree’. I said that his observation was what I had 
expected but point at issue was too serious for any ambiguity. Did he, as 


1 No. 79. 
2 This conversation took place on October 14. 
3 No. 76. 
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head of French Government, mean by his observation to convey that France 
fully subscribed to undertaking in paragraph 3 of Article 16 of the Covenant 
that ‘the members of the League will mutually support one another in 
resisting any special measures aimed at one of their members by the 
Covenant breaking State’? M. Laval replied with an emphatic ‘yes’, subject 
to one observation. Here I asked that M. Léger should join us in order to 
be quite sure that my French and M. Laval’s still more rudimentary English 
should not be the cause of future misunderstanding. 

What follows is literal translation of a rough note of reply of the President 
of the Council, taken down by M. Léger in my presence. I have amended 
sequence of sentences in fourth paragraph to correspond more closely to 
M. Laval’s intention. 

‘To question put by His Majesty’s Government, namely, whether the 
French Government shares their interpretation of mutual support laid down 
in Article 16 between members of the League of Nations responsible for 
Carrying out obligations resulting from that article, the President of the 
Council, Minister for Foreign Affairs, answered in the affirmative. The 
French Government fully considers Article 16 as implying complete solidarity 
between each member of the League of Nations in respect of that one of 
them who may have been attacked by Covenant-breaking State if this 
attack has been clearly brought about by application of provisions of the 
said article, execution of which shall have been decided upon in common. 

In order to justify this solidarity it is in fact necessary that attack which 
brings it into play shall not be caused by a fact outside (étranger a) applica- 
tion of Article 16. 

In the actual situation as presented by British Government, circumstances 
are such that they oblige French Government to make reservation as to 
presence in Mediterranean of British naval forces much in excess of effectives 
normally stationed in that sea. The Covenant-breaking State, actually Italy, 
could in effect allege that it was justified in seeing in this concentration 
a step (‘mesure’) going beyond application of step actually agreed upon at 
Geneva for execution of Article 16. 

M. Laval appreciates that concentration of these British naval forces in 
Mediterranean is explained by a factor for which the British Government 
is not responsible—namely the threats and provocation of Italian press. 
Accordingly it seems to him essential that Italian Government which, more- 
over, has concentrated troops in Libya in abnormal proportions, should first 
of all set about the withdrawal of excess of these forces and at the same time 
belie [sc] public declaration that it does not contemplate any act of hostility 
against Great Britain and that British Government should then undertake to 
withdraw so much of their naval forces as goes beyond normal effectives in 
Mediterranean.’ 

This reply continues with a suggestion which I am reporting in my 
immediately following telegram,* but at this point I interposed to say that 
I must speak quite frankly. If I was to take what I had listened to as 

4 See No. 82, below. 
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indicating that [?the] fact that we had, with justification that everyone 
admitted, reinforced our naval strength in the Mediterranean to meet a 
danger which was none of our seeking, was to be used as an excuse for 
running out of full obligations of Article 16, effect on my government and on 
British public opinion would be deplorable, indeed catastrophic. M. Laval 
begged me to assume nothing of the sort. France was and would remain 
loyal to Article 16, but it was just because of the danger of an incident arising 
out of a clash of forces which did not flow from, indeed was prior to, decision 
of Council of the League to apply Article 16, that he made his reservation 
and suggestion which I have reported above. I said present British naval 
strength in Mediterranean could be trusted to deal with any ‘mad dog’ act 
and that he could be sure that if Italian Government or any Italian individual 
were so foolish as to attack our ships without provocation, and there would 
be no provocation on our part beyond the fact of their presence in Mediter- 
ranean, His Majesty’s Government would remain calm and prove itself 
quite capable of dealing with the situation singlehanded. But if our forces 
were reduced to a level which might give Italian Government to think they 
could attack us, if not with impunity, at least with the possibility of inflicting 
serious losses, then other Mediterranean forces, and France first of all, 
would have to take action. In fact the very thing that he appeared to dread 
might be caused by weakening of our Mediterranean strength. M. Laval 
replied that if we were attacked when our forces were normal and no longer 
such as to give Signor Mussolini the specious plea which he could now 
advance, that our ships constituted a menace to Italy, France would act in 
fullest sense of her obligations under Article 16.5 
Repeated to Geneva. 


5 Foreign Office telegram No. 267 of October 15 to Paris (despatched at 6.15 p.m.), aK 
drafted and initialled by Sir R. Vansittart, stated with reference to telegram No. 203 that 
M. Laval’s reply was ‘unsatisfactory, and unless improved upon will raise questions of 
grave and fundamental importance not only to the League but to Anglo-French relations’. | 
The telegram explained that the Cabinet would consider its reply on October 16 and : 
this would be communicated to Sir G. Clerk for transmission to M. Laval. Sir G. Clerk | 
was accordingly instructed to make an appointment to see M. Laval on the evening of 
October 16. 





No. 82 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 15, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 204 Telegraphic [7 6211/1 [1] 
Immediate PARIS, October 15, 1935, 5-52 4.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.' 
The reply of the French Government which I have quoted in my telegram 
under reference continues as follows: 


1 See No. 81. 
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°M. Laval is thus led to formulate this first proposal which he submits to 
His Majesty’s Government with the view of creating the necessary atmo- 
sphere for the success of the undertaking which is the purpose of his second 
proposal.’ 

This proposal was one which M. Laval put before me as soon as I entered 
the room. He said that he had just seen the Italian Ambassador? and had 
asked him to tell the Italian Government at once of his (M. Laval’s) desire 
to ascertain as soon as possible the conditions which Signor Mussolini would 
consider offered a possibility of a ‘réglement amiable’. Sanctions had already 
been started, and M. Laval felt very strongly that, before proceeding to more 
severe sanctions, such as the refusal to buy Italian produce, it was important 
to exhaust every possibility of conciliation and, in the interests of the League 
of Nations itself, to bring the Italian Government into the open and oblige 
It to say whether it would or would not reject a ‘réglement amiable du 
conflit’. From what the Italian Ambassador had said M. Laval felt that 
Signor Mussolini would not show himself definitely opposed to the prospect 
of a solution. 

M. Laval said that he had taken this step on his own initiative and that 
if, as he hoped, the reply, which he had asked for urgently, was favourable 
and contained, what he had also asked for, the minimum of what Signor 
Mussolini would accept, he would then consider the maximum of what the 
League of Nations and Abyssinia could accord, and submit his suggestions 
to His Majesty’s Government. If these suggestions found any favour in 
London he would then go to Geneva and work with us on that basis. 

I asked him what were his own ideas as to the possible agreement. He 
reverted to his old scheme of an Italian mandate over the ‘colonies’ and a 
League of Nations mandate over Abyssinia proper. I said that first of all, 
as a matter of tactics, any reference to a mandate would certainly wreck the 
scheme on the Abyssinian side and moreover, though I could not say what 
the view of His Majesty’s Government would be, speaking for myself, 1 
could not see the League of Nations rewarding Italy for the act which the 
unanimous vote of the Council and the opinion of 53 nations had con- 
demned.3 I must say that M. Léger not only supported me, but was even 
more vehement than I was myself. 

Repeated to Geneva. 


_ s as 2 Signor Cerruti. 
eae | 3 See No. 64, note 1. 
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Mr. Edmond (Geneva) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 15, 1 p.m.) | 
t No. 212 Telegraphic: by telephone [F 6223/1 /1] 
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Following ‘from Mr Mr. Eden) 
My telegram No. 211.7 


In view of our telephone conversation yesterday morning I felt that you 
would wish me if possible to get principle of mutual support definitely 
reaffirmed by Co-ordination Committee before it adopted any recommen- 
dations as to financial or economic sanctions. I accordingly induced Com- 
mittee of Eighteen to recommend that resolution quoted in my telegram 
under reference and it was adopted by full Committee without discussion. 
You will see resolution reaffirms material part of Article 16 paragraph 3 and 
principle of mutual support is therefore definitely accepted. This does not, 
however, mean that all countries whose representatives accepted resolution 
have thereby adopted interpretation (which as between us and the French 
seems to me to have been agreed as a result of your communication to 
French Ambassador of September 24th? and French reply of October 5th); 
that military assistance can be called for if special measures taken by 
the Covenant-breaking State consisted of an attack upon member of the 
League or that they have undertaken to supply military assistance in such 
eventuality. 

His Majesty’s Government are entitled to put forward this interpretation 
as they have already done to the French but it would not, I fear, be possible 
by means of a resolution adopted here to obtain a general undertaking to 
apply it by taking military measures more especially since what would in 
practice be required from individual members of the League would differ 
according to circumstances of each case. Such an undertaking could only 
be got by direct communication with each of the Governments concerned but 
fact that principle of mutual support has been reaffirmed should facilitate 
any approach which it may become necessary to make to e.g. Greece with 
a view to obtaining assistance in the form of facilities in her ports.4 

Repeated to Rome and Paris. 


Cia (oe ae 


GENEVA, October 15, 1935 


1 This telegram of October 15 referred to No. 76 and transmitted the text of a draft 
resolution proposing a declaration of mutual support which Mr. Eden had submitted to 
the Committee of Eighteen at its fourth meeting at 4 p.m. on October 14; see L/N.O.7., 
Special Supplement No. 145, pp. 53-9. M. Coulondre stated that he was ‘not qualified to 
undertake a new obligation of a political nature’ but noted that the proposal reproduced 
the provisions of paragraph 3 of Article 16. The draft declaration as adopted by the 
Committee of Eighteen was adopted by the Co-ordination Committee at its third meeting 
at 6 p.m. on October 14; see ibid., pp. 15-18. 

2 See Volume XIV, No. 640. 

3 See Enclosure in No. 27. 

4 In a minute of October 15 addressed to Sir S. Hoare, Sir R. Vansittart wrote: ‘This 
does not help us at all. It is merely a reaffirmation of economic solidarity, to which we are 
like to be the principal contributors. There is no advantage or security for us in this, 
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though there may be for others. Such a turn of events is not what I nor—as I believe— 
the Cabinet expected or desired or had stipulated. For my part I expected that we wd 
not proceed at all with sanctions, until we got a declaration of solidarity in all respects, 
not only economic.) If such a declaration were so difficult of obtainment, we shd have been 
warned at the time of the original Cabinet instruction, and before we reached our present 
exposed position—which in that case we should have done everything possible not to 
reach.’ This minute was initialled by Sir S. Hoare on October 15. 


No. 84 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 17) 


No. 1035 [F 6343/1/1] 


BERLIN, October 15, 1935 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit to you, herewith, a memorandum briefly 
describing the state of public opinion in Germany in regard to the Italo- 
Abyssinian war. 

(2. The press continues under instructions to maintain an attitude of strict 
impartiality. No suggestion has been allowed to appear that Germany may 
profit politically or economically from the dispute. 

I have, etc., 
Eric PuHIpps 


ENCLOosuRE IN No. 84 


The Italian position. Though Italy is the goal of every German who can go 
abroad, the Italians themselves are disliked in Germany and are despised 
for their unreliability and lack of military virtues. The Italian tutelage of 
Austria is resented and the betrayal of the Triple Alliance in rg1rq is still 
remembered. With this background it is not surprising that the attack on 
Abyssinia meets with no approval. One commonly hears Germans of all 
classes say that they hope Italy will take a knock somewhere. The man in 
the street does not look deeper. More thoughtful Germans speculate on 
wider issues such as the effect here of the triumph of sanctions, the estab- 
lishment of League rule, the collapse of Fascism or the effect of war on 
the African tribes and consequently on the position of the colonial Powers 
including Germany. But the basic and predominant feeling is one of disap- 
proval of Italy’s policy. A high official at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
remarked that the feeling of the country was reminiscent of, if not so strong, 
as the feeling against England during the Boer War. 


The British position. With insignificant exceptions no individual, official or 
newspaper has even a glimmer of understanding of the British position. No 
amount of explanation, argument or propaganda can alter this state of 
affairs. In society a polite effort is sometimes made to listen to a statement 
of the British case and even to appear to believe it. But it is clear that the 
average German Is quite incapable of conceiving that His Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment are acting from motives which are other than cynical and interested. 
Starting on this basis, surprise is sometimes expressed that England has not 
done a deal with Italy Generally, however, it is assumed that England 
is being clever and subtle, so clever and subtle that her aims and motives 
are difficult to understand. A large variety of 1 ingenious explanations are s'or.-.<~~ 
proffered. Some say, like the German Ambassador in London (see my (uae -cee 
telegram No. 201 Saving of September 18th)! that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are acting with an eye to the internal position and that the whole thing Oe as 
is an electoral manoeuvre, a view strengthened by the report of an imminent © 
General Election. Another version of the story is that the situation is being 
deliberately exploited to justify a large rearmament programme. The most 
popular theory, in that it appeals to the imagination, is that England 1s 
jealous of Italy’s growing power and has decided to crush her because 
British policy cannot tolerate a strong Power on the road to India. For this 
purpose, it is alleged, His Majesty’s Government have deliberately inveigled 
Italy into the Abyssinian adventure, only showing their hand when Signor 
Mussolini was irretrievably committed. Realists describe this as a ‘master- 
stroke’. Strong pressure from the natives in the Empire is another ground 
given for British policy. And yet another explanation, which finds much 
favour, is that England is staging a dress rehearsal for collective action 
against Germany. ae 
“In conclusion it’must be remarked that although English policy 1s assumed | 
to be hypocritical and actuated purely by motives of self-interest, little or no 
criticism is levelled at His Majesty’s Government on that account. )On the— 
contrary they are admired for having played their cards extremely well in 
contradistinction to Mussolini (see my telegram No. 208 Saving of Septem- 
ber 21st)! and surprise is expressed at the success of the British delegation in 
mobilising opinion at Geneva. At the same time there is a feeling of satisfac- 
tion in certain quarters that England is landing herself in difficulties by 
resisting the just colonial aspirations of the ‘have-nots’. Her past colonial 
history does not entitle her to take the lead in denouncing imperialism, and 
although ‘set a thief to catch a thief? may be good policy, the policeman- 
thief deserves little sympathy. 
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Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 16, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 624 Telegraphic [7 6250/5499/1] 
Important ROME, October 16, 1935, 2 a.m. 


Geneva telegram No. 208! to you. 
I trust it is not being assumed that time-table programme indicated 1s 
likely to achieve at an early date the result of inducing Signor Mussolini 


t No. 78. 
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either to abandon his campaign or to propose terms which the League and 
the Emperor can accept.( As I tried to show in my despatch No. 11892 
sanctions except of a kind which are likely to lead to war will for the time 
being only harden his heart and make him more intractable.* It is always 
just conceivable that a more or less general refusal to receive Italian exports 
may induce Signor Mussolini to commit suicide by going to war with us as 
chief promoter of that policy but I think if he knows that war with us means 
automatically immediate war with France as well this danger can practi- 
cally be excluded. To yield now to economic pressure would in the present 
circumstances be regarded as a complete humiliation and everything seems 
to point to the fact that Signor Mussolini himself could not now stop the 
advance even if he wished to do so, see enclosure 23 to above-mentioned 
despatch. Italian policy today is governed not by reason but by emotion and 
passion and the latter is running high against us. Signor Mussolini may 
possibly become open to reason when the effect of any economic sanctions 
begin[s] to superimpose itself on inevitable growth of economic distress, or 
incipient war weariness or on a state of affairs in Abyssinia which does not 
show, as it does at present, victory, prospects of further victory and growing 
evidence of Abyssinian disintegration. 

In my view the safer course is (always given assurance of French collabora- 
tion in the event of a mad-dog act) to impose economic sactions en bloc 
and then to leave Italy gradually to wake to the realisation of what they 
mean and of what the Abyssinian venture will entail. To impose such 
sanctions gradually and by time-table might make it easier for Signor 
Mussolini to say at one of the contemplated stages ‘this we shall regard as 
an act of war’. 

Though you have no doubt all these considerations in mind I feel it 
my duty once again to place the position as I see it today before you, 
particularly in view of conversations which I had yesterday with the 
Marquis Theodoli and with my Chilean colleague. See my telegrams 6194 
and 620.5 

Repeated to Geneva. 


2 No. 65. 

3 See zbid., note 3. 

4 In this telegram of October 15 Sir E. Drummond reported a conversation with Marquis 
Theodoli, President of the League of Nations Mandates Commission and a former Italian 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies, in which the latter had said that ‘Italy, both Fascist 
and non-Fascist, was now solidly united in support of Signor Mussolini and feeling against 
Great Britain was most violent even among peasants and workmen. The sanctions proposed 
by Mr. Eden would have the effect of producing great misery and even starvation in Italy. 
It was no good thinking measures of this kind would produce a settlement with Abyssinia. 
On the contrary they would only rouse Italians to further efforts.’ 

5 In this telegram of October 15 Sir E. Drummond commented on a recent interview 
between Signor Mussolini and M. Rivas Vicufia, the Chilean Ambassador at Rome, in 
which he understood that Signor Mussolini ‘took the line that since financial and economic 
sanctions then proposed at Geneva would not prove effective, more effective sanctions 
such as a blockade would be put forward. It was because of this sequence that he expected 
war between Great Britain and Italy would break out.’ 
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Sir S. Hoare to Mr. Edmond (Geneva) 
No. 220 Telegraphic: by telephone [F 6383/1 /1] 


Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, October 16,1935, 1.40 p.m. 


Following for Mr. Eden.! 

I am sending you full account of today’s cabinet discussion? also a copy 
of the instructions being sent to Sir G. Clerk.3 

The cabinet are extremely worried by the position created by Monsieur 
Laval’s answer and ask you to go as slow as possible and to take the initiative 
as little as possible until the French reservation is definitely withdrawn. 

Repeated to Paris No. 268. 


1 This telegram was drafted by Sir S. Hoare and initialled by Sir R. Vansittart. 
2 Foreign Office telegram No. 228 of October 16 to Geneva, despatched by telephone 


at 5.50 p.m., transmitted the text of the relevant Cabinet conclusion as follows: “That great ( 


caution must be exercised in the application of sanctions, and that it would be well to 
postpone the application of any new sanctions until the position with the French Govern- 
ment had been cleared up, and that until that time it would be desirable not to press 
sanctions too actively at Geneva.’ The Cabinet also agreed that Sir G. Clerk should be 


instructed to insist on ‘a categorical and explicit withdrawal by M. Laval’ of his reservation 


regarding paragraph 3 of Article XVI; see Nos. 81 and 82. 
3 See No. 87 below. 
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Sir S. Hoare to Sir G. Clerk (Paris) 
No. 269 Telegraphic: by telephone [ F 6203/1/1} 


Most Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, October 16, 1935, 3.50 p.m. 


Your telegrams Nos. 203! and 204. 
Please take earliest opportunity to speak to M. Laval and read to him 


_ the following telegram. 

No. 81. 

2 No. 82. In the course of a private letter (F.O. 800/295) to Mr. Eden of October 16 com 
menting on the cabinet meeting Sir S. Hoare said that ‘it was held in an atmosphere of great 
perturbation. Our strongest supporters were seriously shaken by Laval’s reservation and our 
critics, of course, immensely strengthened.’ He had controverted ‘a considerable feeling that 
you had recently taken the initiative too much at Geneva... It was, however, clear to me 
that a good many members of the Cabinet were not entirely reassured . . . This was the origin 
of the telegram that I sent you this morning. I feel myself that it is essential that we should go 
slow until we have the withdrawal and that if Laval is recalcitrant, the reason for our going 
slow will have to come out both in Geneva and in London. I cannot over-estimate the 
urgent importance that the Cabinet attach to this recommendation . . . As to the rest of the 
discussion, the Cabinet agreed with the line I recommended as to our representations in 
Paris and as soon as I have finished this letter to you I am having a meeting with Bobby 
Monsell and Chatfield in order to approve the telegram that is to go to George Clerk... 
Apart from the Cabinet there have been other moves and counter moves. Leo Amery and 
a party of die-hards descended upon S[tanley] B[aldwin] yesterday to get him to give 
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British naval precautions in the Mediterranean to which M. Laval’s 
reservation refers were taken on two grounds: (i) that possibility of an 
Italian attack could not be ruled out, (ii) that we were uncertain whether 
or not in the preliminary period we could count on French support if such 
an attack were made. 

Former of these doubts still persists: second is no longer admissible seeing 
that we are now engaged in joint action under Article XVI. 

Reservation itself is in no way connected with or justified by any provision 
of Covenant. Insofar as second paragraph above is concerned, while it is 
true that our preparations were necessarily set on foot before the stage of 
action under Article XVI had been reached, this is no longer the case. That 
stage is past and no argument on this basis applies. 

You should remind M. Laval that when I informed him of our naval 
dispositions at G neva on September roth (please see my despatch from 
Geneva No. 843 of September 11th) he stated that French would have done 
the same in similar circumstances. Signor Mussolini himself had said to 
Sir E. Drummond that Italy placed in our position would have acted as we 
have acted. 

( . Through M. Laval’s reservation France is in fact asking us to take a risk 
which she is not sharing herself. We have had to reinforce by 120,000 
[tons] above the authorised peace strength because as a loyal member of 
the League, we have been exposed to threats to which France has not been 

~ exposed.’ We cannot admit that loyalty under passage of Article XVI al- 
ready quoted in my previous telegram‘ to you can allow of any bargain— 
certainly not of this bargain, which ignores the fact that we are the party in 
peril, though quite unwarrantably so under all the principles of League 
collaboration and community. We consider that that part of Article XVI 

is open to only one interpretation and, apart from French endorsement of the 
resolution passed by the Co-ordinating Committee at Geneva on October 
14th,5 an endorsement which M. Laval’s reservation now shows to have been 
qualified, we must ask the French Government for a plain answer whether 

| they share it. If it should be sought to place any other construction upon it 

_ all joint security in the League will be rendered meaningless, and if we do 
not get a plain answer to this question which France has already answered 
affirmatively at Geneva, the consequences both to the League and to 

~~ Anglo-French relations will be very grave. 


a pledge against drastic sanctions. Stanhope who was present tells me that they got nochange 


“¢. outofhim...’ There is also among Sir S. Hoare’s private correspondence (F.O. 800/295) 


~ aletter of October 13 from Lord Wigram, saying that the King was much concerned about 


_,’ the situation and thought that ‘Eden appears to be taking the lead to too great an extent, 


and the League, from reading the papers, would appear to be a ‘‘One man show’, and 
. Eden to be justifying Mussolini’s contention that the quarrel is really one between Great 
Britain and Italy and not between the latter country and the League...’ In his reply of 
October 14 Sir S. Hoare denied that Mr. Eden had been more in the lead than other 
delegates. 
3 Volume XIV, No. 553. 
4 See No. 79. S See No. 83, note 1. 
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His Majesty’s Government must therefore repeat their request for a plain 
and unequivocal assurance from the French Government (in accordance 
with paragraph 3 of Article 16) of full support against any attack which 
might be made upon His Majesty’s Government, who are collaborating 
with them in the present crisis. His Majesty’s Government on their side are 
prepared to assure France that they have no intention whatever of initiating 
measures against Italy except in accordance with decisions taken or to be 
taken by the League of Nations and fully shared in by France. 

His Majesty’s Government, moreover, take this opportunity of emphasis- 
ing that they have constantly desired to keep their forces to the very minimum 
consistent with the barest demands of safety, whereas the Italian forces in 
Libya are in numbers five times those of the British forces in Egypt. 

As M. Laval himself realises, Italian forces in Libya must be reduced 
(instead of, as is at present happening, being increased): otherwise not only 
will reduction of British forces in Mediterranean be impossible but substan- 
tial military reinforcements will be necessary for Egypt. Italian Ambassador 
in London was so informed on September goth,® but so far without result. 
His Majesty’s Government have under consideration a renewed approach 
to the Italian Government on this basis. 

His Majesty’s Government must add that it might have been possible for 
them to limit even the very moderate precautions they have taken had they 
received any response in regard to collaboration which they have three 
times sgyght and have failed to secure through their Naval Attaché in 
Paris.7" “bbe 3 in the absence of any response whatever from the French 
Government it most certainly does not now lie in the mouth of France to 
intimate that the measures of self-protection taken by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and recognised as legitimate by M. Laval himself, make it more 
difficult for France to honour her obligations under the Covenant. 

For M. Laval’s information you may add that actual fighting tonnage of 
British and Italian fleets in Mediterranean at the moment is British 488,000, 
Italian 342,000, but that Italian superiority in submarines is one of 62 
against 13, and in destroyers of 65 against 55. Moreover, the Italian fleet 
has great advantages in the matter of bases and geographical facilities. It 
may be that his suggestion to you was made on the greatly inflated estimate 
of British tonnage in the Mediterranean to which currency has been given 
in Italy. These figures will show you how moderate we have been. 


We have of course no wish to be unreasonable; indeed we are prepared to| .~ 


facilitate for the French Government the answer which we consider should 
have been spontaneous. We should therefore be ready as a part of an 
arrangement with Italy to withdraw the battle cruisers from Gibraltar if 


the French Government give an unqualified assurance of immediate military ae 


support in its widest sense in case we are attacked during the present crisis. 


. 


Jue “Ve PING 


LAN 


In actual practice of course this reduction in our naval strength at Gibraltar /- 


could only take place as part of an agreement with Italy which would 


6 See Volume XIV, No. 663. ene. 2 
7 See ibid., No. 629, and No. 61 above. f . 
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result in the reduction of her forces in Libya to approximate parity with 
our forces in Egypt. 
| If this suggestion is not willingly and promptly met I must say again that 

_ the consequences cannot but be grave, for they will imperil Locarno itself. 

~ It would indeed obviously be easy for us in a number of imaginable contin- 

-<° gencies to make, in regard to French precautions, or even fortifications, 

oe ~,_.geservations as to our obligations which would render the Treaty ineffective. 

: fe ‘: “; We have no intention of doing so, but there must be reciprocity. 

. pe You should tell M. Laval that it is urgent that we should be assured of 
such reciprocity at once. A debate is coming on in the House of Commons 
next week, and in its course the degree of our collaboration with France will 
be subjected to searching and sceptical enquiry. The French have rendered 
that all the more inevitable by themselves giving out that they want our 
Fleet moved, and the press is full of alleged offers to Italy by M. Laval. 
The crucial point which you are now putting to M. Laval will inevitably 
be brought into the light of publicity. 

To still the very general and legitimate scepticism which the extraor- 
dinarily hostile attitude of a large part of the French press and public 
has aroused here, it will be necessary that not only should you receive a 
satisfactory answer now but that the joint Anglo-French position in regard 
to material and mutual support should be made clear publicly at Geneva. 

Repeated to Geneva, No. 221.8 


8 The substance of this telegram was sent to Sir E. Drummond in Foreign Office ic 
gram No. 526 of October 16, despatched at 11.30 p.m. 
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Mr. Montgomery (The Vatican) to Sir S. Hoare 
op Ree (Received October 16, 4.45 p.m.) 


peed _ rs _— No. 30 Telegraphic: by telephone [7 6299/1/1] 


We sdaeae oot ae a on 


THE VATICAN, October 16, 1935 


The Acting See of State at the Vatican to-day dealt with the 
importance, in the interests of Christian and Western civilisation, of an 
arrival at an early solution of the conflict between the League and Italy.! 
He did not deny the Italian Government’s responsibility for the present 
impasse but said that the solution offered must be one which the Fascist 
Government could accept without humiliation, as well as one to which the 
Negus and the League could consent. 

Could a solution on the following lines be considered? 

1. Abyssinia to cede to Italy Adowa district, comprising at least as much 
territory as Italy lost in 1896. 

2. Rectification of Somaliland frontier in Italy’s favour. 


' Cf. No. 52. 
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3. Italian mandate for some or all of non-Amharic regions (I gathered 
that a League Mandate in which Italy would play a preponderate part might 
possibly be considered). 

4. Assab or some other port with a corridor to be given to Abyssinia. 

Italian guarantee not to attempt to extend influence west of British, or 
British protected, territories adjacent to Abyssinia. 

Monsignor Pizzardo asked me to inform His Majesty’s Ambassador of 
these suggestions which I have done and wishes to see me again midday 
tomorrow. I gained the impression that Monsignor Pizzardo had been 
authorised by the Pope to say what he did, and I cannot think that His 
Holiness would have gone so far without having first taken soundings of the 
Italian Government. It may be that Monsignor Pizzardo is understating 
Italian demands and in any case the conversation was of course entirely 
unofficial. 

His Majesty’s Ambassador has seen this telegram.? 

If you have any instructions I should be grateful to receive them if possible 
by noon to-morrow.:? 

2 In his telegram No. 630 of October 16 Sir E. Drummond commented that although — 
he had no information ‘as to Signor Mussolini’s willingness to treat on any basis but that 
of his original terms’, he could not believe that Mgr. Pizzardo ‘would have made such 
specific suggestions solely on his own initiative’. 

3 In a further telegram, No. 31 of October 16, Mr. Montgomery reported a conversation 
that evening with Mgr. Ottaviani, Assistant Under Secretary of State at the Vatican, in 
the course of which the latter ‘clarified certain points which Acting Secretary of State did 
not make sufficiently definite’. Mr. Montgomery concluded that he had ‘the clearest 
impression that offer comes from Italian Government and is made with the Pope’s full 
cognisance, His Holiness’ one object being to further a speedy peace’. 
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mene woud las HE FOREIGN OFFICE, October 16, 1935, 11 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 140.! 
These articles betray an attitude on the part of the Soviet press which is 
altogether out of place and is liable, if persisted in, to defeat the objects 


1 This telegram of October 12, summarizing articles in Izvestia and Journal de Moscow 
critical of British policy, concluded: “Tone of Press is cynical as regards British motives 
and is only a little less hostile than Comintern manifesto published in the Humanité on 
October oth and later given prominence here.’ In an undated minute to Sir S. Hoare, 
Sir R. Vansittart wrote: ‘Please see this telegram & particularly the last paragraph. I think 
we have had about enough of this, and I propose to send a rude and truthful telegram to 
Moscow ... It will be advantageous to publish this action, and to make it publicly. For 
this is part of the line which the Communist Party are going to take here (with allies like 
[Sir Stafford] Cripps). And we must make it plain that cooperation at Geneva is incom- 
patible with the misrepresentation, for sordid internal motives, of their leading collaborator, 
even if elections are approaching in England. One cannot run with March hares and hunt 
with tripe-hounds simultaneously.’ Sir S. Hoare minuted his agreement on October 14. 
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which His Majesty’s Government, and, they had understood, the Soviet 
Government had at heart, namely the restoration of peace by collective 
action at Geneva and the placing of the League Covenant and collective 
security on a surer basis. In the first place, the articles are a complete mis- 
representation of the motives of the Government and people of this country; 

eee the suggestion that His Majesty’s Government are preparing to buy 
‘German support for sanctions by a loan to Germany is fantastic) In the 
second place, they play straight into the hands of those sections of opinion 
in this country which would not be unwilling to see Great Britain contract 
out of her League obligations altogether, particularly if such a course 
involved a cessation of co-operation with Soviet Russia. It is incompre- 
hensible that at a moment when every effort is required, on the part of 
the nations which remain faithful to League principles, to put those prin- 
ciples into practice, the controlled press of one of those nations should give 
voice to. factious and out-of-date sentiments which can only have the effect 
(if they have any effect at all) of impairing such efforts and making genuine 
co-operation, both in London and Geneva, more difficult. 

You should speak strongly to Soviet Government on the above lines, 
making it clear that such articles as I have referred to must cease, unless the 
Soviet Government wish to produce a very regrettable impression here. 
They cannot have it both ways i.e. appear as ‘the sea-green incorruptible’ 
of sanctions and, traduce for other, motives one of the principal of their 
collaborators at Geneva. I shall speak to M. Maisky? in the same sense. 
At a moment such as the present you need make no apology for speaking 
with perfect frankness.3 

Repeated to Geneva, No. 231. 


2 Soviet Ambassador at London. 

3 In his telegram No. 142 of October 20 Mr. Charles reported that he had that day read 
telegram No. 133 to M. Krestinski, Acting Commissary for Foreign Affairs. The latter 
said that he was ‘quite unaware that Great Britain was being particularly harshly treated. 
He felt sure that French Ambassador for instance had more grounds for possible complaint 
... and as for Italians he was being accused by Italian Embassy of being more anglophile 
than the English.’ M. Krestinski also said that the Soviet Government had ‘no more control 
over the press than His Majesty’s Government and that Soviet writers naturally looked at 
events from a different angle from others and that any news which made them think that 
England was pandering to Germany, a country which was openly preaching war against 
this country [i.e. Russia], aroused their wrath’. At the conclusion of the conversation he 
promised to use his influence to prevent exaggeration and to correct mis-statements in the 
press. 
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Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 17, 10 a.m.) 
No. 237 Saving: Telegraphic [F 6304/5499/1] 


Confidential BERLIN, October 16, 1935 

My telegram No. 234.! 

According to the same source the Fiihrer is not disposed to build up a 
too elaborate system for the exchange of goods or transit trade with Italy 
lest this should provoke the interference of the League, and have to be 
suddenly suspended. The great lesson which Germany must learn from the 
present situation, according to the Fiihrer, is the necessity for being self- 


supporting. Germany, he said, must be ‘sanktionssicher’, that is to say 
immune to sanctions. 


t In this telegram of October 14 (received on October 16) Sir E. Phipps reported that 
he had learned ‘very confidentially that Germany hopes to be able to supply large quanti- 
ties of arms and war material to Italy through Hungary (presumably via Austria)’. He 
understood that negotiations were being conducted through Herr von Ribbentrop, who 
had been appointed Ambassador Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary on Special 
Mission for disarmament questions on June |. 


No. 91 


Sir G. Clerk (Parts) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 17, 1.25 p.m.) 
No. 256 Saving: Telegraphic [7 6372/1/1] 
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PARIS, October 16, 1935 
My telegram No. 205.1 Ego ed ee ae 

Following for Sir R. Vansittart. 

Laval took his head-washing extraordinarily well.2 Certainly, he was 
deeply moved that we should think that he had been double crossing us but 
he felt that the real grounds of difference between us were (a) a jurists’ 
question as to whether the putting into force of article 16 of the Covenant 
ipso facto constituted our naval reinforcements in the Mediterranean a part 
of the machinery of article 16 and (b) we both sought the same end but 
differed as to the tactics. His Majesty’s Government felt that if Geneva 
said that there was not, and would not be, any question of military sanction, 
blockade, closing the Suez Canal, etc., Mussolini would feel that he could 
snap his fingers at us, and go ahead. He, Laval, felt on the contrary that 
if the Damoclean sword of military sanctions, etc., the menace of which, 
in his opinion, might at any moment push Mussolini to extremes, were no 
longer held over his head ‘in terrorem’ Mussolini was far more likely to be 
amenable to reason. To this I replied that it was for him, and not for me, 
to convince my Government. He said that if he could make public in France 
what he believed to be our view, that military sanctions etc. were not in 
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t See No. 95 below. 2 Cf. No. 87. 
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contemplation, French opinion would at once calm down, and he could 
announce, with the full support of his country, that France would loyally 
fulfil the obligations which the League had exacted or might exact in the 
way of financial and economic sanctions.3 

In an informal talk which followed the official part of my interview Laval 
reverted to his King Charles’ head and asked me how I thought His Majesty’s 
Government would consider a statement by Mussolini of his terms for 
settling the Italo-Abyssinian conflict, could he, Laval, obtain one.* I said 
that, obviously, it depended upon what those terms might prove to be, but 
that in the present temper of Mussolini and British opinion and the League 
of Nations I could not see the minimum of what Mussolini would demand 
approaching the maximum of what British opinion or the League would 
accept, and in any case any discussion of that nature must be between 
Mussolini and the League of Nations and not between Mussolini and France 
and ourselves. Laval said that on the last point he fully agreed but that he 
was deeply anxious to know the views of His Majesty’s Government first of 
all. He then said that Cerutti [Cerruti] had been to see him just before I 
arrived and had told him that Mussolini was prepared to consider a settle- 
ment on the basis of: 


(a) Italian mandate over the ‘colonies’. 

(6) League of Nations mandate with full Italian participation over 
Abyssinia proper. 

(c) Disarmament of Abyssinia. 

(d) Tigre to become Italian. 


Laval had replied that such terms were out of the question, that they 
must be very materially reduced, and that any proposals for a settlement 
must come from Mussolini to the League of Nations, though he, Laval, 
would not refuse to act as a channel of communication. 

Lastly, Laval evidently derived immense comfort from our conditional 
offer to withdraw the battle cruisers from Gibraltar.? 


3 In a minute of October 18 Mr. Peterson commented: ‘The first paragraph seems to be 
an extraordinarily muddleheaded production on the part both of M. Laval and of Sir 
George Clerk. It seems imperative to put this right .. .’; see No. 110 below. 

4 Cf. No. 82. 


No. 92 


Str S. Hoare to Sir G. Clerk (Parts) 
No. 1866 [7 6362/1 /1)* 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 16, 1935 
Sir, 
The French Ambassador came to see Sir R. Vansittart this afternoon and 
referred to the conversation that had taken place yesterday between Sir 


TIO 


George Clerk and M. Laval, in which the latter had suggested that we 
should reduce our fleet in the Mediterranean.' 

2. Sir R. Vansittart told the Ambassador that he was much astonished 
that the French Government should have allowed this information to trans- 
_ pire in the press? and that it could not fail to cause some embarrassment. 
The Ambassador replied with considerable warmth that he resented the 
leakage very’much, but that it came from no French source. He was asked 
if he suggested that it came from a British one, and he intimated confidentially 
in reply that he believed that the leakage had taken place in Geneva and it 
was not the first of its kind. Sir R. Vansittart was left in some uncertainty 
whether His Excellency thought. that the British press had acquired such 
information from the British delegation or from some French adversary or 
rival of M. Laval. 

g. Sir R. Vansittart said that the origin of the leakage was of course a 
matter of no great consequence. The fact was that, leakage or no leakage, 
it was becoming a matter of growing notoriety in this country that France 
was lacking in any real support of her supposed collaborator, the United 
Kingdom, at Geneva. Britain had consistently been represented in the 
Italian press as the villain of the piece and the only instigator of the energies of 
the League, and was consequently the only country rendered liable to attack 
in present circumstances. (He went on to say that it had no doubt suited the aad 
Italian Government to select a villain in order to popularise the war, but~ 
that apart from Italian responsibility a very large measure of responsibility, , ‘| 
in his opinion, rested upon France:)(Sir R. Vansittart had been informed | ( ; 
that there was now more Anglophobia in France than at any time since 
Fashoda, and this was due to the consistent aD a hatred with which 
we were treated in a large portion of the French press; to the wholly in- 
adequate representation of our real motives and to the fact that the attitude 
of the French Government as between their collaborator, the United 
Kingdom, and the declared aggressor, Italy, was such as to shake confidence 
everywhere in this country and to sow doubt at Geneva as well. Sir R. 
Vansittart added that His Majesty’s Government had had more than 
enough of this state of things and this chapter must be closed. It could only 
be closed, as it should have been long ago, by a declaration on the part of 
the French Government at Geneva that in such measures as were there 
adopted we were acting in complete collaboration and solidarity not only as 
regards the application of the measures but in any possible consequences. 
If this declaration were made there would be no consequences. 

4. This joint declaration, Sir R. Vansittart said, was long overdue, and 
the question which had been put to the French Government? and which 
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1 See No. 81. 

2 Sir E. Drummond’s telegram No. 634 of October 17 reported that on the previous 
evening the Italian press had published ‘long messages from London and Paris outlining 
proposals for a settlement alleged to have been made by M. Laval. Messages allege that 


proposals are unwelcome to England.’ Cf. also No. 96 below. 
3 See No. 79. 
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had leaked into the press had only brought into the open something that 
was a latent fact and which could not in any circumstances have been latent 
for much longer. 

{| . 5. The French Ambassador repeated the well-known arguments as to the 
special position of France, and urged that it was not wise to question the 
French Government so closely at this juncture. Sir R. Vansittart replied 
that, in regard to her special position, that could only have been a utilisable 
argument if His Majesty’s Government were pressing France to take 
measures of so extreme a character that the French General Staff would 
rebel against them. Nothing of the kind had happened or was happening. 
What really was happening at Geneva was that the League as a whole was 
taking sufficient measures (and no more) to justify its existence. If the 
French Government disagreed with those measures they must say so and 
take the onus of ending the League, but if they did not disagree with them, 
and in fact they did not although they were in some cases reported to be 
reluctant, then they must declare openly the solidarity to which he had 
referred above. There was no third way in this matter. 

6. Sir R. Vansittart said further that, although the issue had now got to 
be faced squarely (and he thought, speaking frankly, that M. Laval had 
been very slow and reluctant to face it), His Majesty’s Government were 
naturally anxious to make the inevitable declaration as easy as possible for 
France. M. Corbin was given a full account of my telegram of this afternoon 
to you,‘ and Sir R. Vansittart emphasised again the serious consequences to 
the League, to Anglo-French relations in general and to Locarno in particu- 
lar if the response did not come up to our legitimate expectations. But to 
facilitate a reply which, to speak frankly, Sir R. Vansittart thought should 
have been spontaneous, His Majesty’s Government had really gone far to 
meet the French view. If the French were prepared to give the only reply 
honourably open to them, His Majesty’s Government, on that condition 
and as part of an arrangement with Italy whereby she would reduce her 
Libyan garrison to approximate parity with our small Egyptian garrison, 
would be prepared to move the battle cruisers from Gibraltar. This would 
bring the by no means excessive gap between the British and Italian fleets 
down to very small proportions, the disparity in fighting strength being 
already only 140,000 tons, which would, of course, be greatly diminished 
by the reduction which we contemplated. —The Ambassador endeavoured to 
argue that the disproportion between the two fleets was much higher if we 
included auxiliary vessels. Sir R. Vansittart said that he was talking of 
fighting strength alone and on that basis alone would he argue, and in 
fighting strength those were the figures, and that was all that really mattered. 

7. The Ambassador said that he would like to come and see Sir R. 
Vansittart again when he had got the French reply to our representations of 
this afternoon, and it was evident that he did not feel entirely confident as to 
its tenor. His Excellency was told that Sir R. Vansittart would be very glad 
to see him again, but that the necessity of a satisfactory answer could not 

4 See No. 87. 
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be exaggerated, for otherwise there would be a serious and rapidly spreading 
rift in the relations between our two countries. The French press, said 
Sir R. Vansittart, had excelled themselves in vituperation against this 
country, and the Ambassador must admit, and he did admit, that there had 
been no retaliation on this side. If, however, it was once thought that the 
French Government had repudiated its obligations under the Covenant 
and proved itself to be a disloyal collaborator leaving us to bear the brunt 
of a dangerous situation alone, or even actually manceuvring us into that 
position, then it was feared that there would be such an inevitable reaction 
in the views of all classes and parties in public opinion here that Sir R. 
Vansittart would much prefer not to contemplate the consequences in 
detail to-day, particularly as he was confident that they might, and should, 
be avoided. 
Iam, &c., 
SAMUEL HOARE 


No. 93 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Str S. Hoare (Received October 17, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 633 Telegraphic [F 6333/21/17] 
ROME, October 17, 1935, 12.35 @.m. 


In my immediately preceding telegram! I reported that view is spreading 
here, even in responsible circles, that we want war with Italy. Confirmation 
of this statement is supplied by passages in a recent conversation between 
Mussolini and an American Senator of which reliable reports have reached 
me.‘ In reply to a question whether he thought present crisis would lead to | 
a general war, Mussolini replied ‘I do not see how war can be avoided. 
England wants war’.?)In addition I have information that it seems that — 
circles in Rome are trying to persuade many Legations here that Great 
Britain is about to attack Italy, alleging that their agents in London have 
obtained proof of this. Some smaller Legations are beginning apparently 
to give credence to this view.(In general it may be said that the view is very | 
widely held that His Majesty’s Government are making preparations to _ 
attack Italy. > 

We are of course doing our best to disabuse those who hold this absurd 
belief but Italians are at present deaf to reason, and truth is unlikely to 

revail. 
P In the circumstances I think that it is a matter for consideration whether 
you should not authorise me to convey to Mussolini a message of solemn 


1 Telegram No. 633 was despatched in advance of No. 94 below. ‘ 

2 In his telegram No. 298 of October 17 Sir E. Phipps reported that on the previous !~2"- “y 
evening he had been told by a ‘high official’ at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs that the ~*! eae 
German Government had received a telegram from their Embassy at Rome that day ~~‘ 
‘reporting that Signor Mussolini felt that war with Great Britain was quite possible and:™*,*‘‘*‘ 
that he must be prepared for it’. 2°. 4 ele ce, ees ae 
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assurance that war with Italy is the last thing that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment desires, and that they do not intend to take any action against her 
beyond that which is required by their obligations as a loyal member of the 
League. It is true that I have already conveyed a message of a somewhat 
similar character,3 but repetition can do no harm, and it may be better to 
allow Mussolini to let off steam rather than to cherish and develop a com- 
pletely false idea of our policy. 

If there are other points you would wish me to make, it would be all to 
the good. 

Repeated to Geneva. 


3 See Volume XIV, No. 630. 


No. 94 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 17, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 632 Telegraphic [Ff 6316/1 /1] 


ROME, October 17, 1935, 12.45 a.m. 

My telegram No. 626.! 

It seems worth pointing out that thesis advanced by Dr. Gayda last night 
that England is preparing for, and desires, a conflict with Italy, has been 
advanced and fostered by messages direct from Paris or sent there by French 
correspondents in London. Many articles published in Paris and reported 
here point out that every initiative at Geneva has come from Mr. Eden and 
that his action is clear proof that England is driving Italy to a choice between 
humiliation and war. Reactions here have been serious and opinion con- 
tinues to stiffen throughout the country particularly as French and German 
newspapers are eagerly bought as likely to be impartial. View is spreading 
even in responsible circles that we want war with Italy. 

As seen from Rome French press appears to be playing a dangerous and 
dirty game in order to shield France from Italian resentment at joint policy 
of sanctions. Representations have, I believe, already been made to French 
officials regarding attitude of their press but might it not be well to speak 
yet again on the subject? If it were thought of any use I could say a good 
deal on the subject to my French colleague here. 

Repeated to Paris and Geneva. 


! This telegram of October 16 summarized an article by Dr. Gayda published that 
evening which Sir E. Drummond thought ‘envisages more clearly hostilities between 
England and Italy than any other I have yet seen’. 
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No. 95 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir S. Hoare (Recetved October 17, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 205 Telegraphic [| F 6315/1/1] 


mek PARIS, October 17, 1935, 12.55 a.m. 
Your telegram No. 269, are 

I saw Minister for Foreign Affairs, President of the Council this evening? 
and read the telegram as instructed. As Monsieur Laval knows very little 
English I read it in a French translation, but left with him the essential text 
in English of your telegram, references etc. omitted, which I asked him to 
consider as an oral communication. 

Monsieur Laval listened to my recital without interruption and with his 
customary placid amuiability. When I had finished he said that he was 
sure you would understand that he could not answer so important, indeed 
sO grave, a communication, on a first hearing. Not only must he study and 
reflect upon it, but he must also call a Council of his colleagues before giving 
a final and definite answer. But he added that what I had read to him, 
unhappy though it made him to hear it, had this to the good—he felt there 
had been, and still existed, misunderstandings between our two countries, 
some of which were reflected in communication I had just made and he 
hoped that it would give opportunity for clearing the clouds away and to 
reach a complete understanding as to Anglo-French relations in general and 
in respect of Italian—Abyssinian conflict in particular. 

Monsieur Laval said further that he hoped to give me tomorrow a précis 
of his own reflections? on your communication which, he said, he would also 
telegraph to Monsieur Corbin, but his final definitive answer could not be 
given until he had discussed matter with his colleagues in the Government. 
He said he quite understood reasons why you had pressed for an immediate 
reply, but, in view of senatorial elections next Sunday,‘ it was impossible for 
him to summon the Council of Ministers before Monday. That he would 
do, and he hoped that this course would enable you to have a full and 
reasonable answer in sufficient time for full consideration by His Majesty’s 
Government before debate in the House next week.5 

Repeated to Geneva. 


t No. 87. 

2 This telegram was drafted on October 16; see No. 91. 

3 In his telegram No. 206 of October 17, despatched at 6.35 p.m., Sir G. Clerk stated 
that M. Léger had just telephoned to inform him that M. Laval would not make this com- 
munication as he thought it ‘would be wiser to await the considered views of the French 
Government’. 

4 i.e. October 20. 

5 Foreign Office telegram No. 233 of October 17 to Geneva, drafted by Sir S. Hoare 
and Sir R. Vansittart and despatched at 12.40 p.m., referred to telegram No. 205-and 
informed Mr. Eden that in view of the ‘still sifisatinlactory and evasive nature of the French 
reply—which seems to portend some eventual attempt at general agreement or arrange- 
ment instead of an early and specific assurance—it is most important that you should go as 


slow as ible at Geneva and avoid for the time being both active pressure for specific 
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‘ sanctions and taking the initiative in the discussions’. Mr. Eden was asked how this could 


. best be achieved, bearing in mind that while no further initiative should be taken ‘until 


_ — 


we are sure of French loyalty, we naturally do not wish to allow other loyalties to lapse or 


cool off, in the hope that the French may even now at the eleventh hour face the issue and 


- their plain obligations’. 


No. 96 


Sir S. Barton (Addis Ababa) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 17, 3.15 p.m.) 
No. 328 Telegraphic: by wireless [ F 6380/1 [1] 
Immediate ADDIS ABABA, October 17, 1935 


Correspondent here of Hearst Press received on October 16th from his 
London office telegram stating that M. Laval’s suggestions of peace terms 
were as follows: 


1, Tigre to be autonomous under Italian protectorate. 

2. Ogaden and Harar to be ceded to Italy. 

3. The rest of Ethiopia to be under the control of League of Nations with 
Italian predominance among officials.t Message added while it was un- 
certain whether these suggested adjustments (?were) presented to Geneva it 
was almost certain that they had been presented to London. Correspondent 
has communicated message to the Emperor who is giving him a hint that 
terms would not be acceptable. The Emperor having enquired whether I 
had any confirmation of alleged presentation in London I replied in the 
negative and added that Empire broadcast of October 15th had stated that 
official circles in London denied all knowledge of such proposals.? 


t Cf. No. 92, note 2. 

2 In a minute of October 18 Mr. Thompson wrote: “This unauthorized proposal is far 
less satisfactory from the Ethiopian point of view than the suggestions emanating from 
Rome [see Nos. 48 and 88] ... Sir S. Barton having dealt with this particular canard 
I do not think we need tell him about the other and more reasonable proposals until they 


take more definite shape.’ Mr. Peterson expressed agreement in a minute of even date. 
; 2 a L@« Cat 
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Sir F. Addison! (Prague) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 17, 6.35 p.m.) 
No. 18 Telegraphic [ F 6381 [5499/1] 


Immediate PRAGUE, October 17, 1935, 5-35 p.m. 
Monsieur Benes sends following message for Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 
(1) He has insisted in Paris upon immediate need of unity between Paris 
and London. 
(2) Little Entente does not wish to wipe off old scores against Italy (see 
my telegram No. 9)? but remains faithful to engagements to League of 


1 H.M. Minister at Prague. 2 Not printed. 
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Nations which have been broken by Italy. By prior arrangement Prince 
Paul will make this clear in Paris today on behalf of Little Entente. 

(3) Little Entente will accept embargo upon Italian exports provided 
that proposal is put forward by Great Britain. 

(4) Decisions concerning methods of applying will be taken by Cabinet 
tomorrow. Monsieur Benes hopes thereafter to be able to apply them 
immediately. Monsieur Benes further stated confidentially that French 
Minister had today telegraphed to his Government that Little Entente was 
‘solidly behind Great Britain’. 

In answer to an enquiry he stated that press report that coal would not 
be on the list of prohibited exports from Czechoslovakia to Italy was false. 
Sanctions would be applied fully and without loopholes. Despite opposition 
he is evidently determined for sake of future to force his point of view on his 
colleagues. 3 


3 Foreign Office telegram No. 31 of October 18 instructed Sir J. Addison to deliver a 
personal message from Sir S. Hoare to M. Benes expressing ‘deep satisfaction’ with M. Benes’ 
message and adding that the ‘collaboration of Czechoslovakia herself with this country 
at Geneva is keenly appreciated and will remain most welcome’. In his despatch No. 198 
of October 21 Sir J. Addison reported that he had delivered Sir S. Hoare’s message that 
morning. M. Benes was ‘obviously delighted. He actually blushed with emotion and 
asked me repeatedly during the course of our conversation to convey to you his most 
sincere, most cordial and warmest thanks. . . for your kind recognition of his efforts which, 
he begged me to assure you, would be continued with all the energy at his command.’ 


No. 98 
Str S. Hoare to Sir E. Drummond (Rome) 
No. 530 Telegraphic [ F 6333/1/1] 
Most Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, October 17, 1935, 6.35 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 633.! 

You should ask to see Signor Mussolini at once and in view of statements 
and suggestions which appear to be current give him following message 
from me. 

His Majesty’s Government have, as repeatedly stated in responsible quar- 
ters, no wish to take any action with regard to the Italo-Abyssinian dispute 
beyond what is required by their obligations as a loyal Member of the 
League or beyond what is agreed to or recommended by the League in 
accordance with the provisions of the Covenant. Any statement or impres- 
sion that His Majesty’s Government for self-interested motives have sought 
or are seeking a quarrel with Italy or the present Government of Italy is 
absolutely without foundation and can only have been spread by misin- 
formed or ill-intentioned persons. A fortiort the idea that His Majesty’s 
Government could contemplate with equanimity the possibility of the 
present dispute developing in such a way as to involve an isolated war 


t No. 93. 
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between England and Italy is absurdly untrue, and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are most surprised that it should have obtained any credence whatever. 
You should add that I am seeing Signor Grandi this afternoon? and shall 
mention to him the possibility of some degree of ‘demobilization’ in the 
Mediterranean. 3 
Repeated to Geneva, No. 237. 


2 See No. 105 below. 

3 In a minute of October 17 commenting on the draft of this telegram Mr. Peterson 
asked whether it might not involve ‘undoing with one hand what we are doing with the- 
other. A message of this kind may lessen the risk of war with Italy, but it must in even 
larger measure lessen the chance that Italy may be disposed to discontinue her existing 
war with Abyssinia.’ In a minute of even date Sir L. Oliphant wrote: ‘If this dft (or any) 
is sent my own feeling is that nothing will now hold back the Duce from advancing in his 
war with Abyssinia: & that once in possession of that country, he will if not now, then in a 
few years be a terrible menace to us both on the Red Sea, the Sudan and Egypt.’ On 
the same day Sir R. Vansittart wrote: ‘I do not believe that the French will ever play the 
game. Therefore only time & expense will induce the Italians to a settlement. If in time 
they become a danger we shall have to equip ourselves to meet it. I am worrying less 
about that now than about the danger of an Anglo-Italian war brought about not only 
by French lack of cooperation but disloyalty and treachery in its dirtiest and blackest form 
(see Sir E. Drummond’s tel. No. 632 [No. 94]). If that comes about, & we are left to it 
alone, it will be a disaster to our Govt., and I think we are entitled to try to avert that 
disaster, with all its consequences, without looking too far into the future or counting two- 
pence worth of loyalty from our soi-disant collaborators next week at long last. I wd send 
the telegram.’ The draft was slightly amended by Sir S. Hoare and initialled by him on 
October 18. 
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Sir S. Hoare to Sir E. Drummond (Rome) 
No. 531 Telegraphic [| F 6316/1 /1] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 17, 1935, 10 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 632.! 

Following from Sir R. Vansittart. 

You will have received an official telegram? authorising you to give to 
Signor Mussolini complete, and I hope satisfactory, refutations of the 
dangerous libels that are being propagated in regard to our views and 
intentions. Concurrently with that I am arranging that notice shall be taken 
in the press here of what you very rightly call the dangerous and dirty game 
being played by the French press in this crisis. I am seeing to it that some 
sharp criticism appears in the course of these next days, beginning tomorrow, 
of these despicable tactics which apparently aim at increasing tension 
between England and Italy and are based on sheer and perverse mendacity.3 

™ No. 94. 2 See No. 98. 

3 In a minute of October 19 Mr. Warner wrote: ‘On instructions from Sir R. Vansittart 


we took, on the 17th & 18th Oct., steps to have the mischievious attitude of much of the 
French press exposed in our papers.’ See The Times, October 18, p. 14. . 
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It may be useful to you to know this when you see Signor Mussolini. These 
misrepresentations are causing wide indignation here. The press here have 
behaved with very marked moderation in this respect so far, but they will 
react very shortly and very sharply against these unscrupulous tactics unless 
they cease. By all means speak freely to your French colleague on the 
subject, and leave him under no delusion as to the feeling that these mis- 
representations of our aims and motives are creating here. If they do not 
cease the damage which they are doing will soon become irretrievable.* 


4 In his telegram No. 641 of October 19 (received at 9.30 a.m.), Sir E. Drummond 
reported that he had spoken ‘very frankly’ to M. de Chambrun on the lines of telegram 
No. 531 in a conversation on the previous evening. He stated that the French Ambassador 
“whom I knew fully shared my views and is a staunch upholder of Anglo-French friendship, 
promised to report what I had said to Paris and to support my representations. He would 
also do what he could at this end.’ 
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No. 532 Telegraphic [ F 6299/1/1] 


rer 


Immediate ro -  “ROREIGN OFFICE, October 17, 1935, 11 p.m. 
Your telegrams No. rans and 631A? and Mr. Montgomery’ s telegram 
No. 30.32 Ne "2 eT he Varticha 


I should be very glad to have as soon as possible any further considerations 
which may occur to you as indicating that this tentative approach must be 
taken seriously. My own feeling is that it should be so regarded. If we are 
to follow it up I should further welcome your suggestions as to lines on which 
we should do so. My present inclination is to instruct Mr. Montgomery 
somewhat in the following sense. 

He must make it clear that His Majesty’s Government can only discuss 
proposals of this sort, however tentative, in their capacity as a Member of 
the League. That is to say, that even insofar as such proposals may seem 
acceptable His Majesty’s Government can only undertake to use their 
influence at Geneva and thereafter at Addis Ababa in that sense. 

On that understanding replies are as follows: 

(1) His Majesty’s Government do not know how much territory Italy 
claims to have lost in 1896 since the boundary between Eritrea and Abyssinia 
was undefined prior to that date and text of the Treaty by which it was then 
defined has never been published.* But it does not seem very likely that any 
settlement involving cession of Adowa would be either easily accepted by the 
Emperor or endorsed by the League. 


t See No. 88, note 2. 

2 1.e. Vatican telegram No. 31; see ibid., note 3. The number was altered on the filed 
copy. 3 No. 88. 

4 The reference is to the Italo-Ethiopian Treaty of 1897; see Volume XIV, No. 5, note 3. 
This point is discussed ibid., Introductory Note to Chapter I, pp. 1-2. 
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(2) This was provided for in the report of the Committee of Fives It 
seems a much more promising field than Northern Abyssinia, as referred to 
in (1) above, and His Majesty’s Government have never been able to under- 
stand why the Italian Government should have professed to believe that 
any territorial adjustment in this region must be confined to the Ogaden 
country. 

(3) It seems clear that the League will neither itself agree to exercise a 
formal mandate over Abyssinia nor confer one upon anyone else. On the 
other hand, the scheme of reform proposed in Committee of Five’s report 
must necessarily be supervised by the League and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for their part have never wished to deny Italian nationals as large a 
share in the operation of the scheme as could be secured for them at Geneva 
and this might well apply particularly to the non-Amharic regions. Gener- 
ally speaking, moreover, this share could, in the opinion of His Mayjesty’s 
Government, be an ample and legitimate one. The question would there- 
fore seem in this respect perfectly soluble in practice, given good will and 
no undue insistence on an unacceptable form when an acceptable one 1s 
available. 

Fact that Emperor’s concurrence in the nomination of foreign officials is 
specified in the Committee of Five’s plan is a necessary feature of League 
procedure to which His Majesty’s Government understand that Italian 
Government have taken violent exception. It would of course be necessary 
for League to take soundings as to possibility of securing Emperor’s con- 
currence in appointment of a considerable proportion of Italian officials, 
police officers, etc. 

(4) already forms part of Committee of Five’s report. If the Italians 
prefer to give and the Abyssinians to receive Assab His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have no wish to part with Zeila unnecessarily. 

Italian guarantee, referred to apparently as No. (5), is, while welcomed, 
quite superfluous to the points at issue. 

Please inform Mr. Montgomery. 

Repeated to Geneva and Paris. 


5 See ibid., No. 641, note 4. 
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No. 275 Telegraphic [Ff 6372/1 [1] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 17, 1935, 11.30 p.m. 


Following from Sir R. Vansittart. 
Many thanks for your telegram No. 256.! M. Laval still seems unable to 
grasp the situation, but I will deal with the points in your telegram and then 


t No. 91. 
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add my comments which I think you may be able to utilise at the Quai 
d’Orsay. 

As to military sanctions, blockade, closing of the Suez Canal, etc., we 
have repeated over and over again to the French that we have never suggested 
this, and we have told Signor Mussolini the same thing. That is not really 
the trouble. The trouble is that a large portion of France (among other 
culprits) is deliberately trying to make trouble between this country and 
Italy and is doing in fact its utmost to bring about an Anglo-Italian war 
(see Sir E. Drummond’s telegrams Nos. 632? * ddd 633,5 7 oh icularly the 
former). This is pushing disloyalty to a completely intolerable length. We : 
are all well aware here that there is now as much anti-British feeling i in 
France as in Fashoda days, and I have just seen an American friend of mine | 
who considers i it fully as violent as in Italy. This is becoming very widely 
known in England and it is causing legitimate and widespread indignation, 
all the wider in that France is supposed to be our collaborator and this 
country has believed, apparently wrongly, that it is engaged in trying to 
maintain the existence of the League which has long been the foremost 
plank in French policy. It is now beginning to be believed that this plank 
is a fraud. 

It is because of our doubts as to French loyalty, doubts which Sir E. 
Drummond’s telegram, among many other symptoms, amply warrants, 
that we have felt compelled to seek from France assurances of solidarity 
which ought really not to have been necessary according to the terms of 
the Covenant. Even now we have not got them. 

_ The press here are well aware of what is going on in France. Hitherto 
they have behaved very well and we have been able to persuade them not 
to resort to the kind of thing that is being written and said about us in France, 
but it is no use whatever to suppose that this can go on. Sir E. Drummond’s 
telegram No. 632 is something that cannot possibly be allowed to pass, and 
notice will be taken of it in the press here.* But still sharper notices are likely 
to appear unless at least the appearance of Anglo-French solidarity is im- 
mediately restored. What still shakes me so profoundly is that M. Laval, 
who must know what his own people are doing and saying every day in their 
wild outburst of Anglophobia, appears to take no stock of it at all, and 
apparently he is rather surprised that our confidence is shaken. If there is 
not a speedy change for the better it will not only be shaken all over this 
country but destroyed. 

I think you should make full use of the foregoing in any quarter that you 
may think fit. 


2 No. 94. 3 No. 93. 
4 See No. 99, note 3. 
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No. 102 


Sir S. Barton (Addis Ababa) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 17) 
No. 327 Telegraphic: by wireless [ F 6369/1 /1] 
Immediate ADDIS ABABA, October 17, 1935 
My telegram No. 300,! first paragraph. 
Instrument of ratification of Geneva gas protocol of June 17th, 1925, by 
Ethiopia, has been signed and is on its way to Paris. 


t Cf. Volume XIV, No. 645, note 3. 
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Sir E. Drummond (Rome) a ‘Sir S. Hoare (Received October 19) 

No. 108 Saving: Telegraphic [F 6482/1 [1] 
ROME, October 17, 1935 
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{ 
Big ae ME rit pH . 


My Chilean colleague who is, as you know, very active here, and greatly 
preoccupied with the Italo-Ethiopian dispute, came to see me this evening. 
He had seen the French Ambassador this morning and learnt from him the 
results of the discussions the latter had had with Signor Mussolini regarding 
possible terms for a settlement.! I am seeing M. de Chambrun and will have 
more knowledge of these after our conversation. 

My Chilean colleague reverted to the view expressed in the last paragraph 
of my telegram No. 620, hamely that fo settlement could be reached through 
the Council.{ He then made the following suggestion on procedure. If His 
Majesty’s Government and the French Government came to an agreement 
as regards the terms of the solution, the three Latin American countries on 
the Council would be prepared to go to Geneva and make an appeal there 
for a further effort for peace. They would suggest at the Council that the 
Committee of Five should be reconvoked for conciliation purposes and that 
that Committee should then give a mandate to France and Great Britain to 
endeavour to arrange a settlement between Italy and Abyssinia. The advan- 
tages of this scheme, he explained, were that a solution might be found 
which would be more favourable to Italy than the previous recommenda- 
tions of the Committee of Five,3 since once agreement were reached between 
the two parties to the dispute no one would be in a position to question its 


t See No. 108 below. 

2 See No. 85, note 5. In this paragraph Sir E. Drummond reported the views of M. Rivas 
Vicufia as being that no settlement could be reached through the Council because the 
Latin-American States never recognized any solution based on a cession of territory 
obtained by means of aggression. The Chilean Ambassador thought that the only chance 
lay in ‘diplomatic negotiations by some Power or Powers entrusted with such task by 
Council and given a free hand within the framework of the Covenant’. 
en See Volume XIV, No. 641, note 4.-~ 
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terms and the Council would not be required to approve it) Obviously one 
of his reasons for putting forward this procedure is that he is frightened that 
the South American States may be required to accept a solution by which 
the aggressor State would receive territorial aggrandisement. He said that 
he had not consulted his Government but gave a guarantee that the Latin 
American States would act as he suggested. He clearly has talked the 
matter over with his Argentine colleague here. He asked that what he said 
should be kept secret. 

While I did not give him much encouragement, I replied that the proce- 
dure seemed to me to be ingenious and I was glad to think that we could 
rely on the Latin American States in the Council to take an initiative should 
circumstances render it opportune. The real difficulty, I told him, lay in 
the substance of a settlement, once that had been solved the rest would 
become comparatively easy. 

Repeated to Geneva No. 6 Saving. 
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Sir Ss. Hoare to Str E. Phipps (Berlin) 


No. 1100 [ F 6435/1 /1] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 17, 1935 
Sir, 

The German Ambassador' called upon me this afternoon after his return 
from six weeks leave. He was particularly anxious to learn more of the recent 
developments at Geneva and to point the moral of French wickedness. I did 
my best to ignore his many aspersions upon French perfidy and I took the 
opportunity of pointing out to him one of the lessons that the German 
Government should learn from the crisis. The British Government and the 
British public were showing their deep interest in the League but in the 
League as the organ of resistance to unprovoked aggression from whatever 
quarter that unprovoked aggression might come. We had refused to accept 
the interpretation of the Covenant as a treaty directed against any single 
power or group of powers. Our conception of the League was the concep- 
tion of an institution designed for the impartial and comprehensive main- 
tenance of peace. 

3. I went on to tell the Ambassador that I had noted two types of mis-| 
statement in the German press. Firstly, it was being assumed that our 
interest in the Abyssinian controversy was due to our desire to destroy the 
Fascist Government. No such motive was in our minds. Every country 
must decide for itself its own form of government and we had no desire to 
intervene in what does not concern us. Secondly, the view was being 
expressed in certain sections of the German press that war was inevitable _ 


t Dr. L. von Hoesch. 
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between Great Britain and Italy. There was not the least foundation for any 
such statements. We had never contemplated isolated action and the last 
thing in the world that we desired was war with an old friend. There had 
been no talk of military sanctions and the only way that war could break 
out would be as the result of some mad and provocative act by Italy. 

3. The Ambassador asked me some questions as to the last French Note.? 
Were we going to answer it and were we likely to admit the French com- 
ments in it that had so much disturbed the German Government? I told 
him that there was no risk of our taking any action that would give the 
German Government ground for saying that the basis of Locarno had been 
compromised. 

4. Finally I had some talk upon the subject of Memel. I took the oppor- 
tunity of telling the Ambassador that for the last three months I had been 
constantly pressing the Lithuanian Government to carry out in the letter 
and in the spirit the Memel Convention. This pressure would have been 
more quickly successful if the Italian Government had not time after time 
refused to act with the French and ourselves. Thanks to our efforts the 
elections had passed off without much trouble. A large German majority 
had been returned and the Lithuanian Government ought now to deal with 
the directorate in the spirit of the Convention. The Ambassador seemed 
grateful for what we had done in the matter and assured me that if the chief 
German grievances could be reasonably met, the German Government 
would be prepared to resume normal relations with Lithuania. 

5. As this was the first interview that I had had with the Ambassador for 
some weeks I thought it best not to raise at once with him any question as 
to the attitude of Germany towards the Abyssinian controversy and the 
economic sanctions. 


2 Cf. No. 27, Enclosure. The note of October 5 from M. Corbin to Sir S. Hoare was 
printed in The Times, October 8, 1935, p. 13. 
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Sir S. Hoare to Sir E. Drummond (Rome) 
No. 1176 [ F 6436/1 [1] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, October 17, 1935 

Sir, ug 
When last I saw Signor Grandi more than a week ago! he gave me the 
impression that he would ask to see me again in the course of a few days. 
Not having heard from him I asked him to call this afternoon. In the course 
of a long interview I emphasized again and again two points, firstly, that 
the British Government were in no way engaged in a conflict with Fascism, 
— secondly, that war was in no way inevitable between Great Britain and Italy. 
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2. As to war between Italy and Great Britain, it could only arise from 
one cause, a provocative act by Italy or Great Britain. So far as we were > 
concerned, we had not the least intention of doing anything that might be 
provocative. War could, therefore, only arise as a result of a provocative act 
by Italy. Signor Grandi assured me that nothing in the world was more 
improbable than Italian provocation. To use his own words: ‘Mussolini 
would be mad to do anything of the kind.’ (When I pointed out to him the 
dangerous line that the Italian press was once again taking upon the subject, 
he answered that Signor Mussolini had to make propaganda of this kind~ 
for the purpose of preparing Italy for great sacrifices. He agreed with me, 
however, that such statements were very dangerous and promised to do 
what he could to put a stop to them. } 

[3]. We then proceeded to the question of the demobilisation of the 
Mediterranean. When I gave him the figures of Italian reinforcements in 
Libya, he seemed surprised at their magnitude. He said, however, that the 
reinforcements were Signor Mussolini’s immediate response to the movement 
of the British Fleet to Egyptian waters. The presence of the Fleet on the 
African coast threatened Italy with a breach of her communications. This 
being so it was necessary for Signor Mussolini to reply with a movement 
of troops to Libya. Would it not be possible for a reciprocal and simul--. . . 
taneous withdrawal of British ships from the Mediterranean and Italian °, 
reinforcements from Libya? I told him that in the present atmosphere we 
could not consider any such proposition. Signor Mussolini had himself de- ~ “> 
clared that if he had been in our position, he would have sent reinforcements” ~ 
to the Mediterranean. We had cut these reinforcements down to the mini- “*~ | 
mum and, indeed, the chief additions to our strength in the Mediterranean 
had been fixed by the naval estimates months ago before the Abyssinian 
crisis had arisen. The most that we could do in the present circumstances 
seemed to me to be that we should refrain from sending a division to 
Egypt if the Libyan garrison was substantially reduced. Would Signor 
Grandi make proposals on these lines?(The Ambassador replied that he did’ 
not think it likely that Signor Mussolini could withdraw troops from Libya 
on the sole condition that we do not send further troops to Egypt. He would 
need some outward sign in the shape of a reduction of existing strengths..— 
Would it not, therefore, be possible for us to make some partial reduction in 
the Fleet that would give him the chance of making a substantial reduction _ 
in the Libyan garrison? J answered that it did not seem to me possible to +" =.“ 
make any reductions in the Fleet until the atmosphere was less strained and hee 
we were secure from possible attack. When I asked him again whether his «¢ - 
Government would make definite proposals for us to consider he seemed 
uncertain as to what would be their answer. He left saying that he would 
like to see me again and that whatever might emerge as to the demobilisation 
of the Mediterranean he would at once convey to Rome my very emphatic 
statement as to the misrepresentations that were being circulated to the 
effect that the British Government was bent upon war and the destruction 
of the Fascist regime. 
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No. 106 


Sir S. Hoare to Mr. Osborne (Washington) 
No. 962 [7 6368/1 /7] 
6: FOREIGN OFFICE, October 17, 1935 
ir, 

The American Ambassador came to see me this morning in connection 
with the question that I had asked him as to the mobilisation of the Kellogg 
Pact.!) a with him a telegram that he had just received from the 

ecretary of State? and in order that I should clearly understand the position, 
he handed it to me to read. From start to finish the telegram was couched 
in the most friendly language. It began by emphasising the fact that time 
after time the American Government had already shown its disapproval of 
the Italian action. It then proceeded to discuss the wisdom of extending 
these condemnations within the framework of the Kellogg Pact. As to the 
Pact there was no provision for definite action contained in it. There was the 
further question as to whether American public opinion would approve of 
any initiative taken from Washington. to this second question, the 
Secretary of State had come to the view that the initiative had better not be 
taken from Washington, but that if any of the signatories expressed their 
desire through diplomatic channels for a declaration under the Pact, the 
Pe asaati Government would join in the declaration.) 

. When I asked Mr. Bingham what this suggestion precisely meant, it 
ee that his Government have in mind the consultation of certain 
representative signatories of the Pact and a communication through diplo- 
matic channels that they would approve of a joint declaration. The Ambas- 
sador implied that if such a declaration came from ourselves, France, one or 
two other European countries and a South American country, the American 
Government would regard the initiative as sufficient. Mr. Bingham stated 
that some power would have to be responsible for starting the consultations 
and that he assumed it would be the British Government. I told him that 
I was much obliged for his courtesy in showing me the telegram and that I 
would think over the suggestion and communicate with him later about it.3 


™ See No. 70. 
_. ” 2 This telegram of October 14 is printed in F.R.U.S., op. ctt., pp. 775-6. 


a (3 In a minute of October 17, addressed to Sir S. Hoare, Sir R. Vansittart wrote: ‘I am 


sure that we should take no initiative in this. The Pact is the Briand—Kellogg Pact—the 
Pact of Paris. It is up to the French to take a lead for once. I think we shd. explain this to 

. Mr. Bingham, telling him how badly we have been let down so far. Of course if the French 
gave a lead we shd. follow: but we shd. not initiate, having learned by bitter experience.’ 
Sir S. Hoare minuted his agreement on even date. Foreign Office telegram No. 308 of 
October 19 informed Mr. Osborne that it was intended to let the matter drop ‘until effect 
of French Government’s latest definition of their attitude which has just been received 
[see No. 115, below] can be estimated’. At a Cabinet meeting on October 23 Sir S. Hoare 
reported that he had ‘derived a strong impression’ from Mr. Bingham that the United 
States did not wish to take any initiative in invoking the Kellogg Pact. He therefore thought 
it advisable that the matter should be kept in mind but that it should not be pressed at 
present. This view was accepted by the Cabinet. 
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3. The Ammbacader went ‘out fof his way iS express the general approval 


with which his Government regarded our action at Geneva. Indeed he 
went so far as to say that if the League agreed upon the prohibition of Italian 
exports, he believed that his Government would cooperate in some effective 
manner. He once again emphasised the great importance of the Neutrality 
Resolution‘ and the change that it implied in the American doctrine of the 
freedom of the seas... .5 
I am, etc., 
SAMUEL HOARE 
4 See Volume XIV, No. 488, note 2. 


S Paragraph 4 of this despatch, dealing with the preparations for the Naval Conference 
(see Volume XIII), is omitted. 
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Sir S. Hoare to Sir G. Clerk (Paris) 
No. 282 Telegraphic [F 6333/1/1] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 18, 1935, 12.30 a.m. 


You should see M. Laval as early as possible tomorrow morning,* read 
to him the text of my message to Signor Mussolini contained in my telegram 
No. 530? ‘ts Rome and request him to send a message to Signor Mussolini 
saying that he personally is convinced that His Majesty’s Government’s 
assurances represent the real state of affairs and that any statements to the 
contrary which may reach him are entirely without foundation.3 

Repeated to Rome, No. 533 and Geneva, No. 243. 

t i.e. October 18, This telegram was drafted on October 17. 

2 No. 98 


3 Foreign Office telegram No. 283 of October 18 to Paris, also despatched at 12.30 a.m., 
transmitted details of Sir S. Hoare’s conversation with Signor Grandi on the previous day 


(see No. 105) and instructed Sir G. Clerk, at his interview with M. Laval, to inform the 
latter accordingly. 


No. 108 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 18, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 636 Telegraphic [F 6409/1 /1] 
ROME, October 18, 1935, 12.40 a.m. 


As a result of making enquiries as to what Italian peace terms were my 
French colleague saw Signor Mussolini yesterday. '! 

2. Head of the Government stated that he was much preoccupied with 
the situation. Sanctions under Article 16 were progressive and economic and 
financial measures would pass to blockade and possibly to closing of the 


™ 1.e. October 16. This telegram was drafted on October 17. 
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Suez Canal. He therefore did not see how war could be avoided and he 
painted a black picture of France faced with eighty million Germans 
(Austria, which was in a rocky condition today, would fall) and an ultimate 
extension of German influence to the Bosphorus. 

3. French Ambassador then said that it would be well if his Government 
and His Majesty’s Government knew what Signor Mussolini’s conditions 
for peace were. Eventually the latter stated (a) that as regards the old 
Kingdom of Abyssinia he would be content that plan prepared by the 
Committee of Five? should be applied, it being understood that help to be 
given should be in accordance with previous treaties. (6) that as regards 
non Amharic provinces instead of international help the help should be 
Italian. He would further guarantee not to recruit natives for military 
purposes and would be prepared that there should be some control to ensure 
that this pledge was executed. (c) that the Emperor should remain sovereign 
over all the existing Abyssinian territories both Amharic and non Amharic 
with the following exceptions. 1. Italians must receive back the portions of 
Abyssinia which she [sic] possessed previous to 1896. He remarked that success 
of Italian advance had exceeded all his expectations: chiefs and clergy were 
flocking in at a great pace and although he had been designated as aggressor 
the population concerned considered him as a liberator. So far his army 
had scarcely had to fire a shot. 2. There must be a reasonable and, he hoped, 
generous rectification of the frontiers in Ogaden and Danakil. (d) Abyssinia 
would be allowed to use port of Assab in the same way as she had today used 
Zeila and Jibuti. He spoke of the army which would be left in Abyssinia 
proper. If non-Amharic portions were administered with Italian help that 
army might be a danger but he was content to leave it to international body 
to arrange for it to be reduced and controlled. As regards questions of the 
form such as whether the word ‘mandate’ should be used Signor Mussolini 
said that he had no preference: what he wanted was the substance. 

4. My French colleague mentioned word ‘corridor’ in connexion with 
port of Assab but Signor Mussolini replied surely we had had enough of 
corridors. We knew those effected by Treaty of Versailles had only proved 
sores in international relations. 

5. My French colleague telegraphed this information to Monsieur Laval 
without comment.3 

Repeated to Geneva and Paris. 


2 See Volume XIV, No. 641, note 4. 

3 In a further telegram, No. 644 of October 19, Sir E. Drummond reported that he had 
gathered from a ‘very confidential conversation’ with M. de Chambrun that ‘officials of 
Italian Foreign Office were somewhat disturbed at Signor Mussolini’s detailed and formal 
offer... They think he ought to have put his demands higher for bargaining purposes.’ 
Sir E. Drummond said that M. de Chambrun had not reported this to his Government but 
he thought that it would to some extent explain the differences between Signor Cerruti’s 
proposals (see No. g1) and those of Signor Mussolini. In a minute of October 18 on 


\ telegram No. 636 Mr. Peterson wrote: “These proposals coincide so nearly with the tentative 


suggestions advanced by the Vatican [see No. 88] that the coincidence may be taken as 


—confirming the authorised character of the Vatican’s move ... Signor Mussolini’s latest 
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ideas appear to me to be much more encouraging than anything we have before had... 
I submit that we should now seek French concurrence to reply to the Vatican overture 
in the sense suggested in our telegram to Sir E. Drummond No. 532 [No. 100] (already 
sent to Paris).’ In a minute of even date Sir L. Oliphant thought the proposals ‘definitely 
less discouraging’. On the same day Sir R. Vansittart wrote: “This seems to me a distinct 
step in advance, & in proposing to reply as proposed, we shd endeavour to give an 
encouraging tone to our communication. Communicate with the French as proposed, & 
say that if they agree we would so inform Sir E. Drummond & Mr. Montgomery, if they 
will so instruct M. de Chambrun.’ In his memoirs, Both Sides of the Curtain (London, 1950), 
p. 115, Sir M. Peterson wrote: ‘When I first suggested that an effort should be made to end 
hostilities on the basis of a surrender of territory by the Abyssinians against the cession to 
them by us of the roadstead at Zeila . . . I was “‘thrown out” by an informal conference of 
the higher Foreign Office officials, presided over by the Secretary of State... A week or 
two later, towards the end of October and when the military situation in Abyssinia had 
further deteriorated, I was allowed to go to Paris to explore the situation with the French 
Government.’ Foreign Office telegram No. 290 of October 22 referred to Rome telegram 
No. 636 and informed Sir G. Clerk that, as it was thought that the French Government 
might be anxious to discuss the Italian proposals, Mr. Peterson was leaving for Paris on 
the following day ‘to assist you in whatever way you may think best’. A minute by Sir L. 
Oliphant of October 23 read: ‘Mr. Peterson has his instructions. No further action at 
present.’ Cf. No. 134 below. 
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Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 18, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 207 Telegraphic [F 6382/1 /1] 


PARIS, October 18, 1935, 2.45 4.m. 


4 i or | 


My telegram No. 205.! 

Monsieur Laval telephoned to me a few . . .2 ago and asked me to come 
and see him at the Quai d’Orsay. I found that tonight’s “Temps’ had much 
disturbed him.3 There was first of all the general tone of British press, or of 
a considerable part of it, which was growing more and more critical and, 
Monsieur Laval thought, not quite fairly so. He cited the instance of the 
‘Daily Telegraph’ which talked of policies pursued at Geneva, on one side 
by Great Britain with 49 members of the League of Nations and on the 
other side by Monsieur Laval, and ‘News Chronicle’ which said that France 
must shortly declare if, yes or no, she intends to carry out her obligations 
under the Covenant. That, said Monsieur Laval, seemed not quite fair. 
Up to the present France had associated herself with everything that had 
been done at Geneva and intended to remain loyal to the Covenant. The 
other point that had disturbed him was a report from London correspondent 
of the ‘Temps’ quoting ‘résumé officieux et trés succinte’ [sic] of Anglo-French 
discussions of October 14th and 16th. He gathered that publicity thus given 
to Anglo-French discussions while they were still going on would tend to 
increase and envenom press polemics, and therewith public opinion in both 
countries. In fact he had been so impressed by the dangerous possibilities 


t No. 95. 2 The text was here uncertain. 
3 This telegram was drafted on October 17. 
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of further press controversy that he had decided that his answer to com- 
munication I made yesterday must be given as soon as possible and he was 
therefore not going to wait for Council of Ministers but would let me have 
it tomorrow. He repeated over [a]gain his determination to rest faithful 
to his obligation and to Article 16 and his conviction that he had been 
misunderstood. 

Repeated to Geneva. 


2 Se No. 110 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir G. Clerk (Parts) 
No. 285 Telegraphic [7 6372/1/1] 


Very Urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, October 18, 1935, 12.10 p.m. 
Following from Sir R. Vansittart. 
My telegram No. 275.8: be Ic suc GI 


Following is more precise reply to points raised in your telegram No. 256.2 

Feeling attributed to His Majesty’s Government by M. Laval does not 
and has never existed. Our telegram No. 2693 began by explaining grounds 
on which British naval precautions in the Mediterranean were taken namely 
that there was reason to fear an attack by Italy and no reason for being sure 
of French support in such an event and it augurs ill for reaching of an under- 
standing with France if French Government are to retort by attributing 
another motive to these precautions, namely, the desire to be in a position 
to enforce military sanctions. 

As for M. Laval’s wish to make public in France that military sanctions 
are not in contemplation he may certainly do so again if he wishes without 
fear of contradiction from us. I say ‘again’ because he has already done it 
once (please see your telegram No. 202).4 ({ 

Please take an early opportunity to speak to M. Laval in this sense. But 
you must equally make it clear that what we are asking from him 1s not 
an announcement that France will loyally execute financial and economic 
sanctions but a pledge that she will stand by us unconditionally if we are 
attacked by Italy.s 


1 No. 101. 

2 No. g!. 

3 No. 87. 

4 See No. 74, note 5; in his speech at Clermont Ferrand on October 12 M. Laval had 
stated: “To those who are anxious about military sanctions I would say that no question of 
them has ever arisen in my conversations with British Ministers.’ 

5 In his telegram No. 209 of October 18 (received at 7 p.m.) Sir G. Clerk reported that 
telegram No. 285 had only reached him after his conversation with M. Laval that morning 
(see No. 112 below). As he was to see M. Laval again that afternoon to receive ‘the official] 
French reply to Foreign Office telegram No. 269 [No. 87]’, he intended to make full use 
of it ‘if that answer seems to me unsatisfactory’. Sir G. Clerk also suggested that his 
telegram No. 256 Saving (No. 91) had given rise to a misunderstanding as regards the idea 
that the French Government attributed H.M.G.’s precautionary measures in the Mediter- 
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ranean to the desire to be in a position to enforce military sanctions. M. Laval’s reservation, 
as Sir G. Clerk had explained in his telegram No. 203 (No. 81), was based on the fear that 
Signor Mussolini might use H.M.G.’s abnormal naval strength as a specious excuse for 
claiming that Italy was menaced by the British fleet. 
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No. 111 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 19, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 637 Telegraphic [| F 6491 [1/1] 
Important ROME, October 18, 1935, 5 p.m.' 


Your telegram No. 530.? 

I saw Signor Mussolini shortly after noon today (we had both attended 
a review earlier in the morning) and gave him textually message contained 
in your telegram under reference leaving with him transcription of this 
message as part of my oral communication. 

(2) I added that you intended or had already discussed with Grandi 
possibility of some degree of demobilization in the Mediterranean.3 I 
emphasized that His Majesty’s Government in United Kingdom would 
certainly avoid any act of provocation. And I then repeated the words of 
your personal message of last month (your telegram No. 467)* that we had 
no desire whatever to humiliate Italy. On the contrary we wanted to see 
Italy strong, prosperous and her government stable as she had been for 
many years. The idea which I found widespread in many circles that we 
wished to check Italian development because we feared she would become 
a rival was quite untrue. Signor Mussolini nodded assent. Idea which was 
prevalent that we wished to break down or diminish Franco-Italian friend- 
ship was equally ridiculous since we had done our best to encourage friend- 
ship. Signor Mussolini remarked that the British representative at Rome 
for the last 13 years had recommended him to make friends with France and 
he realised that such friendship had been and was our policy. 

(3) As Italian official circles read French press with assiduity and may 
well have been misled recently by the French comments I thought it well at 
this stage to point out that some of the most tendentious and inaccurate 
statements of our intentions in regard to Italy came from French_soyrces 
and I cited Doctor Gayda’s article—see my telegram No. 626.5 ti my 
belief Anglo-French friendship was of great value to European peace and 
security but a serious strain was being placed on this friendship by tactics 
of some of the French press who were trying to protect France and to 
increase tension between our two countries by a complete misrepresentation 
of the policy of His Majesty’s Government. Indignation was widespread in 
England and results might be serious. I told him that this was a matter on 
which I intended to speak to my French colleague. 


' The time of despatch is given as 5 a.m. on the filed copy of this telegram, presumably 
in error. 2 No. 98. 3 See No. 105. 
4 Volume XIV, No. 620. 5 See No. 94, note 1. 
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(4) Signor Mussolini then replied that he was glad to receive the message 
I had given him particularly because it was frank and open but he would 
not conceal from me that he was sad that such a message was necessary. 
The present unhappy position had been brought about by our League 
activities at Geneva. The proposals made by Mr. Eden for a boycott of 
Italian goods by the League countries® ‘iéutd bventually constitute a state 
of siege against his country. Italy would be compelled to take counter siege 
measures. Was our action really wise and had we considered all the conse- 
quences? He spoke of two large contracts for coal placed with British firms 
to be completed early in 1936; if these contracts were broken miners would 
be thrown out of work. We were endeavouring to change the whole course 
of world trade by proposed measures and trade was built up by geographical 
and economic considerations resulting from hundreds of years. If these 
measures were taken who would benefit? The United States: he had already 
received from United States oil companies offers to supply Italy with as 
much petrol as she wanted; Germany who had.already increased largely 
her coal exports to Italy and was prepared to supply much greater quanti- 
ties; Japan who had already offered to help Italy economically; Brazil with 
whom he had already concluded large contracts (this confirms information 
in my telegram No. 635).7 These measures of sanctions had never been 
applied before and were being applied to Italy because she had broken the 
Covenant—he admitted she had done so formally and that he had expected 
moral and even financial sanctions. In any court extenuating circumstances 
were taken into consideration and there was a grade of penalties. Surely 
the proposed economic measures were hardly merited and he did not see 
how once they were begun they could stop or when. { He supposed that it was 
desired to make them effective. To do so must necessitate right of searching 
vessels and ultimately of blockade and a blockade was a military sanction 
which definitely meant war. On this I interjected that no one had spoken 
of blockade or military sanctions and I could not share his views) 

(5) He then remarked that one point in what I had said had given him 
considerable satisfaction, namely, idea of some measure of demobilization 
in the Mediterranean. He knew figure in French press of 8,000 (sic) tons 
was exaggerated but we had in the Mediterranean a very powerful force. 
He also knew we had intended to reorganize the Mediterranean fleet. Could 
we not, however, apart from this reorganization detach elements which 
belonged to the Home Fleet? This would make the situation much easier 
and lessen tension. He would be prepared on his part to diminish forces 
which he had sent to Libya though about these we had exaggerated ideas. 
I remarked that I believed that he had three divisions there or going there. 
Was this an exaggeration? He said no, but one division was on the coast 
and none of them were near the frontier. He would be prepared to bring 

6 See No. 76, note 1. 

7 This telegram of October 17 is not preserved in the Foreign Office archives. It for- 


warded a report from journalistic sources that Italy had just concluded three large contracts 
with Brazil for the supply of cotton, coffee, and frozen meat. 
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one division at least to Tripoli or possibly even to Italy. I said that I had 71... 
no authority or instructions to discuss this question of demobilization and (::¢«.' #/ 
therefore was not entitled to do so but I must observe that if Italy considered 4.4 
our present forces in the Mediterranean to have an intimidatory character, .¥4’ “4 - 
if we were to diminish them considerably it might be said that Italy would 
be in a position to intimidate us. Signor Mussolini smiled at this and said 
that I was clearly not a naval expert and if I would consult my Naval 
Attaché I should find that even Mediterranean force would be considerably 
superior to anything Italy could bring against it. 

(6) He made one other important point about sanctions namely that if 
they were applied they would make it infinitely more difficult for Italy to 
come to terms. Conditions she might accept freely she would never accept 
under pressure. No country would. He said he had recently informed Paris 
of report of certain proposals as a basis of a settlement® and he hoped that 
something might result from it. He was anxious that all difficulties between 
our two countries should disappear. 

(7) I said I was equally anxious but felt bound to remind him that when 
I spoke to him on Abyssinian situation in May? I warned him of feeling at 
home about our obligations to the League and that he was embarking on a 
course which might stir public opinion in England to the utmost. 

(8) Tone of conversation was as usual friendly and the only time that 
Signor Mussolini appeared excited was when he was talking of siege of 
Italy and when he emphasized that Italy could not negotiate under duress: 
his eyes then popped and his mouth opened wide like a goldfish. Generally 
speaking his attitude was, as I have said, that he was glad to receive your 
frank and open message but deplored the fact that such a message had been 
necessary. 

Repeated to Geneva. 


8 See No. 108. cs 9 See Volume XIV, No. 281. 
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Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 18, 6 p.m.) 
No. 208 Telegraphic: by telephone [F 6459/1 /T] 
Immediate PARIS, October 18, 1935 

Your telegram No. 282.! 

I saw the President of the Council this morning and read to him your 
message to Signor Mussolini. I also told him of the contents of your telegram 
No. 283.2 

When I had finished, Monsieur Laval told me that he happened to have 
seen the Italian Ambassador this morning before he had any idea of my 
visit and had expressed to him with great emphasis his conviction of position 
of His Majesty’s Government, which he described just as you expressed it in 


t No. 107. 2 See ibid., note 3. 
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your message to Signor Mussolini.3 In fact he asked me to tell you that he 

was converted to telepathy, for he had spoken to the Italian Ambassador 

in almost the identical terms you had used to Signor Mussolini. Monsieur 

Laval asked me to thank you for your communication and to tell you that, 

as you will realise from my preceding sentences, he will be glad to meet your 

1 4.ea¥equest and send a similar message to Signor Mussolini.4 He added in the 
course of his interview with the Italian Ambassador this morning, latter had 


Jaen el 


gy sg Bald that Italy had no aggressive intentions — Great Britain and that it 
ty apse, Was absurd to think of an Anglo-Italian war.): 

phan When I told Monsieur Laval that Signor Grandi had assured you (last 
3h.-« 52 sentence of your telegram No. 283) that sending of troops to Libya had no 


“ Mie ‘~° aggressive intentions and was merely in reply to reinforcements of our naval 
»e-*™f, forces in the Mediterranean he said when he saw Cerrutti [sic] this morning 
he had been categorical as to Italian responsibility and said that France 
| would have done the same thing as we did. (Wo country could have accepted 
provocation which had been given us. It was therefore for Italy to take the 
initiative by recalling her troops in Libya. \The Italian Ambassador seemed 
deeply impressed, but he asked Monsieur Laval to maintain for the present 
complete secrecy as to his demand for recall of Libyan troops. 
In the same interview Monsieur Laval told the Italian Ambassador to 
call Signor Mussolini’s attention to the danger for Italy of all “désaccord’ 
etween France and Great Britain. He had always tried to dissipate possi- 
ilities of misunderstanding between Italy and Great Britain, insisting that 
reat Britain had no sort of egotistical ‘arriére pensée’ or any thought of 
aggressive intentions against Italy, and that best security for Italy was main- 
: tenance of Anglo-French co-operation at Geneva, a policy to which France 
~ > -y would never turn itself back. He added to my Italian colleague that if in 
-~ * {the near future a ‘réglement amiable’ proved possible it could only be on 
ie ae _ ** condition of close Anglo-French co-operation. 


‘ ,” 


: Repeated to Rome and Geneva. 
3 See No. 98. 
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Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir S. Hoare (Recewed October 18, 8.15 p.m.) 
No. 210 Telegraphic: by telephone [7 6461 [1 [1] 
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Immediate 2 PARIS, October 18, 1935 
My telegram No. 208.' - WAS AS 


I have just received French reply.? It is very long, nine pages French 
type, and I am therefore sending it over in the original tonight by a special 
messenger who arrives at Victoria at 6.5 a.m. 

Reply was only finished in time for the President of the Council to approve 
it just before catching his train to his Senatorial constituency in Auvergne 


1 No. 112. 2 See No. 115, below; cf. No. 109. 
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but he charged Monsieur Léger to say that when handing me the note that 
‘the vivacity of our re-action to some of the English observations must be 
taken as a sign of the value we attach to the confidence between us. Entre 
amis la sensibilité est un gage d’affection’. 

As regards French support under article XVI, the salient passages will 
be found on page 3 and page 7 of the communication.3 I asked Monsieur 
Léger if I could take what was said there as a full and categorical affirmative 
reply to questions I had asked on October 14th and October 16th. 
Monsieur Léger said that I could certainly do so, for His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had given the French Government the assurance that they would not 
take against Italy the initiative in any step which would not be in con- 
formity with the decisions taken, and to be taken by the League of Nations, 
in full agreement with France. 

Repeated to Geneva. 


3 i.e. the last paragraph of section 3 and the last three paragraphs of section 6 of No. 115 
below. 
+ See Nos. 81 and 95. : 
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Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 19, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 639 Telegraphic [F 6477/1/1] 
ROME, October 18, 1935, 11 p.m. 


(1) Since Mr. Montgomery’s telegram No. 30! and my telegram No. 6302 
were despatched position has altered considerably by communication to 
French Government of proposals of Italian Government (see my telegram 
No. 636).3 

(2) These set out the suggested basis of settlement more exactly and 
therefore supersede the indications made through the Vatican. In fact it 
seems curious that the Vatican should have been used in the first instance 
if Italian Government intended so soon to come into the open themselves. 
I can only surmise that it was done with object of securing previous Vatican 
support, though pressure exercised by my French colleague no doubt played 
a considerable part. As I assume you will now enter into an exchange of 
views with French Government on these proposals it would perhaps be 
superfluous and even dangerous to embark, as it were, on a double set of 
negotiations. 

(3) I therefore venture to propose that Mr. Montgomery should be 
instructed to thank the Vatican cordially for their message, to express 
appreciation of His Majesty’s Government at the Pope’s efforts in favour of 
peace and to say that His Majesty’s Government intend to give the com- 
munication most careful consideration in their capacity of member of the 
League, adding perhaps that if any point occurred on which they desired 


¥ No. 88. 2 See tbid., note 2. 3 No. 108. 
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further information they will not fail to inform Cardinal Secretary of State. 
This would leave the door open to utilise, should it prove desirable, the 
influence of the Vatican to overcome difficulties on Italian side. 

(4) Mr. Montgomery has seen this telegram.¢ 

Repeated to Geneva and Paris. 


4 Mr. Montgomery’s telegram No. 34 of October 19 reported M. Charles-Roux’s view 
that while the Pope did not wish to take part in any negotiations, he did wish to be informed 
without delay that the Italian proposals were being seriously considered. Foreign Office 
telegram No. 18 of October 22 instructed Mr. Montgomery to ask Cardinal Pacelli to 
convey to the Pope a message to the effect that H.M.G. were giving ‘most serious attention’ 
to the proposals and were ‘most grateful for such indications of the disposition of the 
Italian Government as have already reached them through the Vatican or which may reach 
them through this channel in the future’. In a further telegram, No. 36 of October 24, 
Mr. Montgomery reported that he had been informed on the previous day that the Pope 
wished to have a secret interview with Sir E. Drummond. This proposal was declined in 
Foreign Office telegram No. 20 of October 25 to the Vatican on the grounds that it would 
be ‘open to misconstruction’. 
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Translation of Note communicated by the French Government to 
Sir G. Clerk} 


[F 6452/1/r] 
| PARIS, October 18, 1935 

In reply to the verbal communication made to him on the 16th October 
in regard to the obligation of mutual assistance contained in Article 16 of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations,? the President of the Council, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, has made to the Ambassador of Great Britain 
the following declarations: 

1. The new démarche of the British Government would appear only to be 
explained by the fact that the French reply to the question asked on the 
14th October; by the British Ambassador had been misinterpreted. What- 
ever be the misunderstanding which has given rise to this communication, 
the general considerations raised on this occasion go outside the matter under 
discussion both in their scope and in their tone;(they harmonise neither in 
form nor in substance with the spirit of mutual confidence which in the 
present crisis is more than ever essential to the maintenance of unity of 
action between the British and French Governments, 

2. The démarche made on the 14th October by the British Ambassador was 
inspired by the very legitimate desire of the British Government to obtain an 
assurance that, before the carrying out of any decision arising out of the 
application of Article 16 of the Covenant, it should be explicitly recognised 
by the other members of the League of Nations that they undertook their 
share of solidarity in the mutual assistance to be given to each other, not 
only with a view to minimising the losses and inconveniences which might 


1 See No. 113. 2 See No. 95. 3 See No. 81. 
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arise from the application of the economic and financial measures contem- 
plated, but also to resisting any special measures which should be aimed 
against one of the members of the League by the Covenant-breaking State. 
On this last point, the question asked of the French Government aimed at 
obtaining its agreement in interpreting an understood obligatory assistance 
as implying military support which would cover all spheres (by land, by sea 
and by air). 

The agreement of the French Government to this interpretation was given 
the same day without the least reservation or restriction. The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs confirms once again to-day to the British Ambassador that 
the French Government does not interpret in any other manner than does 
the British Government the extent of the mutual assistance arising out of 
Article 16, paragraph 3, that is to say, that it certainly interprets the obliga- 
tion prescribed for members of the League of Nations towards any one of 
them who should, as a result of measures taken in application of Article 16, 
be exposed to attack by the Covenant-breaking State, as implying unlimited 
solidarity of action in the matter of military, air and naval assistance. 

The question thus asked by the British Government itself has, therefore, 
received without delay, ambiguity, or reservation, the answer which it 
required. 

As for the new question regarding the conditions for the application of |\ 
the Covenant which would govern the actual enforcement of this ‘mutual 
support’ provided for in paragraph 3 of Article 16, M. Laval had already had 
occasion, in the course of his conversation of the 14th October with the 
British Ambassador, and as a matter of supplementary explanation, to 
the measures taken in fulfilment of Article 16, within the limits of its 
application. ~ 

The British Government itself seems to share this view, since it offers the 
French Government the assurance that it will not take the initiative in any 
measure against Italy which would not be in conformity with the decisions 
taken, or to be taken, by the League of Nations in full agreement with France. 

Strengthened by this assurance—which, be it said, it never had reason to 
doubt—the French Government 1s in a still better position to confirm to 
the British Government, in the clearest and most precise manner, that in the 
concrete case contemplated by the most recent communication from the 
British Ambassador, that is to say, a possible attack by Italy upon Great 
Britain by reason of the latter’s collaboration in the international action 
undertaken by the League of Nations and pursued in concert with France, 
the French support of Great Britain is assured fully and in advance, within 
the framework of the interpretation, as described at the end of the preceding 
paragraph, which the Governments of the two countries are in agreement 
in placing upon the obligation provided for in Article 16 of the Covenant. 

4 The British Government itself equally recognises that the French. 
Government has already given an affirmative answer to its question in 
subscribing to the adoption of a resolution passed on the 14th October at 
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Geneva by the Co-ordinating Committee. To imagine that the French 
Government could contradict itself or reserve its decision in such a matter 
would be, to say the least, an unexpected supposition. 

5. It is not correct to say that the démarche made by the British Naval 
Attaché at the Ministry of Marine has evoked no reply. i 

In informing Commander Hammill, on the 24th September,3 that his 
démarche would at once be brought to the notice of the President of the 
Council, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, whose business it would be to 
confer thereon with the British Government, the Minister of Marine had 
given the only reply which could be returned to the questions asked. The 
communication which the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs made in 
London the same day to the French Ambassador® was in effect sufficient to 
show that, in the opinion of the British Government itself, these questions 
were of a clearly political character. A reply to the Secretary of State’s 
request for explanations was officially sent in a letter from the French Am- 


' bassador on the 5th October.7 (It was in this way that the reply was given 
_ in a Suitable form to the British Naval Attaché’s démarche. 


This is what the Ministry of Marine was obliged to point out to Com- 
mander Hammill on the 8th October, when he came to remind them of his 
previous démarche. A similar reply was given to him, with further develop- 
ment and explanation, when, on the roth October, he came to renew his 
request.§ 

The French Government is not aware that naval authorities, who are 
qualified to deal with executive measures arising out of political arrange- 
ments determined upon between Governments, can themselves be called 
upon to initiate these arrangements, which can only be decided through 
diplomatic channels. 

6. Having thus disposed of any misunderstandings which, either in law 
or in fact, may have arisen in regard to the questions which formed the 
subject of the British communications of the 14th and 16th October, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs is happy to seize this opportunity to proceed 
to a clear and frank explanation of the principles which have consistently 
underlain the action agreed upon between the Cabinets of London and 
Paris from the very beginning of the present crisis, an explanation which 
should leave no room for misunderstanding nor justify any doubt regarding 
the intentions of the two Governments. 

In the course of, conversations on the roth and 11th September last at 
Geneva,’ in which Sir Samuel Hoare spontaneously defined to M. Laval 
the limits which the British Government proposed to set, in the eventuality 
of an Italo-Abyssinian conflict, to its conception of a possible application of 
Article 16, the two Ministers were in complete agreement to exclude, in 
any contingency, measures other than economic or financial arrangements 
as provided for in the first paragraph of the said article. Within those limits, 


4 See No. 83, note 1. S See Volume XIV, No. 629. 
© See ibid., No. 640. 7 See Enclosure to No. 27. 
& See No. 61. 9 See Volume XIV, Nos. 553, 554, and 564. 
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the measures decided upon by common agreement did not go so far as the 
final decisions with which the French delegation has just associated itself 
spontaneously in the Co-ordinating Committee at Geneva. 

There is, therefore, in fact no single point upon which the positions or 
decisions adopted by the two Governments have not been in complete 
harmony since the commencement of the international processes occasioned 
first by the dispute, and subsequently by the conflict, between Italy and 
Ethiopia. 

The exclusion, in particular, of any possibility of recourse to military (‘j4..., 
sanctions, to a naval blockade, or to the closing of the Suez Canal was/ - + 
inspired by a common anxiety to avoid certain risks of the extension of the RY 4--~<* 
Italo-Ethiopian conflict to Europe. This same anxiety, if it is still sufficiently ples pe 
keen on the part of the two Governments, would justify them to-day in °°. 
giving publicity to an actual arrangement which may well constitute a 
decisive factor in determining Italian policy in Europe as well as in the 
guiding of various public opinions which are interested in the limitation of 
the present conflict. 

The French Government, for its part, has never felt any difficulty in 
letting the limits of its conclusions be known, once such publicity appeared 
to it to be dictated by practical considerations of so high a value as those 
described above. It has always regretted that it has been unable to detect 
any similar indications on the part of the British Government. Nothing 
could have served more effectively to prevent the uncontrollable reactions 
by a section of French opinion, insufficiently informed as to the real inten- 
tions of the British Government and as to the effective removal of the risks 
of a European war which might result from a British recourse to military 
sanctions, to a naval blockade, or to the closing of the Suez Canal. Nothing, 
moreover, could have served more effectively to dispel for Italian opinion 
an uncertainty which was liable to lead the Fascist Government to adopt 
measures which, in fact, were calculated to create, by their effect, a chain 
of circumstances fraught with danger to the future of European peace. 

It is in the light of this practical consideration, and without the slightest 
legal implication, that from a purely political point of view, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs has been obliged to express his feelings with regard to the 
practical consequences of an abnormal concentration of British naval forces 
in the Mediterranean. The British Government has, to a considerable 
extent, admitted the validity of this consideration, in that it declared itself 
prepared to come to an agreement with the Italian Government to withdraw 
the battlecruisers at present stationed at Gibraltar if the Italian forces in 
Libya were themselves reduced to an approximate parity with the British 
forces in Egypt.'0 = 16S 

This assurance goes too far to meet the preoccupation of the French 
Government not to be received in Paris with the liveliest satisfaction. 

The British Government’s offer is presented as a facility designed to enable 
the French Government to give an affirmative reply to the question of the 

10 See No. 105. 
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14th October—a reply which has already been unconditionally given. The 
proposal of the French Minister for Foreign Affairs had been formulated in 
the general interests of the safeguarding of peace and of a prompt improve- 
ment in the atmosphere of conciliation. It is neither correct nor friendly to 
consider this proposal as a ‘bargaining factor’ in the drawing-up of the 
French reply to the British request. Whatever misunderstanding may have 
existed on this subject in the mind of the British Government, the French 
Government could not accept such an interpretation, either in substance 
or in the unusual terms in which it was expressed. 

7. No more can the French Government accept the allegation that it has 
been responsible for divulging French suggestions regarding a withdrawal 
of the excess British naval forces in the Mediterranean.!* The‘first French 
journalist to publish information on this subject—information which was, 
moreover, incorrect—was an Opposition journalist, who had no contact 
with the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, was at Geneva at the time, declared 
that he had obtained his information from a British source, and at the same 
time was a regular correspondent of a prominent organ of the British press. 

This unjustified accusation on the part of the British Government is all 
the more painful to have to record at a time when British press messages, 
reproduced in the French papers, are making open allusion to semi-official 
hints given by the Press Service in London, deliberately revealing to the 
public, with the most regrettable clarity, the essential points in the last 
communication with which the British Ambassador in Paris was charged, 
before it could even be submitted to the examination of the French Cabinet. 

The Government of London could hardly fail to appreciate the effect of 
such leakages, which furnish in effect the surest stimulus to the present 
campaigns which the two Governments alike deplore. 

8. In conclusion, if the British Government desires, with the French 
Government, to raise itself above press polemics and contradictory manifesta- 
tions of opinion, in order objectively to assess the results which up to now 
have ensued from the collaboration of the two Governments, it cannot fail 
to note, and to derive valuable encouragement therefrom, that at all the 
stages of the road covered since the commencement of the present crisis it 
has always been possible to associate together, publicly, the final decisions 
of the two Governments on the basis of official recognition of the same 
obligations and the same responsibilities. 

This fact would suffice to justify at the present time a closer, freer and 
more constant confidence in the relations between the two Governments, 
in accordance with the common interests, which will always determine their 
unity of action. 

In reply to the final suggestion in the British communication, the French 
Government will be happy to take the first occasion of affirming, at Geneva, 
the community of views between France and Great Britain. 

In the opinion of the President of the Council, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, this frank and loyal exchange of explanations between two Govern- 

1T See No. 92. 
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ments who are closely associated, and who are inspired by the same desire 
for mutual comprehension, cannot fail to put an end to all causes of mis- 
understanding liable to create in the pursuit of their friendly collaboration 
the slightest difference of views or sentiments.!? 


12 In a minute of October 19 Mr. Peterson commented: ‘Disregarding the casuistry 
which runs through the greater part of this note, it gives us what we want.’ In a minute of 
even date Sir L. Oliphant wrote: “There are inevitably various points in this reply which 
could be taken up and argued: but I doubt the expediency of doing so.’ On the same day 
Sir R. Vansittart minuted: “This is as satisfactory as cd be expected. Indeed it is quite 
satisfactory—for we needn’t bother about the sharpness of tone or casuistry. We have had 
to get it out of the French with forceps and biceps; and if we hadn’t had the latter we 
shouldn’t have got it all. But we’ve got it, and we mustn’t wonder—or mind—f the client 
burbles a bit. I have spoken the French Ambassador fair on this already, & we are agreed 
in hoping this may prove the end of a chapter. (But what a chapter!) For our part we 
may now well do our best to attenuate the damage caused by the French. And I have 
already told the press to give it a good reception—and not too much detail.’ Sir S. Hoare 
wrote: ‘I agree fully with this view. It gives us what we want. Let us not worry about the 
manner. Let us now press for the naval conversations basing our request on our desire to 
follow up M. Laval’s suggestion and our reply about the battleships ... S.H. 19/10.’ 
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Mr. Edmond (Geneva) to Sir S. Hoare (Recetved October 19, 8.45 a.m.) 
No. 223 Telegraphic: by telephone [7 6462/5499/1] 
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GENEVA, October 19, 1935 


Sub-Committee on Organisation of Mutual Support met yesterday 
afternoon! and after long and difficult discussions reached substantial agree- 
ment on text of a resolution which will be considered by the Committee of 
Eighteen this morning.” 

Text on which Sub-Committee worked was that telephoned to Board of 
Trade yesterday morning. I succeeded with some difficulty in securing the 
adoption of nearly all of the amendments suggested by Mr. Wills in telephone 
conversation with Mr. W. B. Brown.3 It was impossible to obtain the 
omission of a reference to financial measures which are indeed mentioned in 
the Covenant. It is now drafted in the mildest form obtainable. French, 


and as far as I know, all other delegations, are in full agreement on this 
draft. 


! The minutes of the fourth meeting of the Sub-Committee held at 3.30 p.m. on October 
18 are printed in L/N.O.7., Special Supplement No. 145, pp. 132-9. 

2 The draft proposal was in fact considered by the Committee of Eighteen at its seventh 
meeting at 3 p.m. on October 19; see ibid., pp. 70-84. 

3 Mr. J. J. Wills was Head of the Commercial Relations and Treaties Department of 
the Board of Trade. Mr. W. B. Brown was Principal Assistant Secretary in the Industries 
and Manufactures Department of the Board of Trade. 
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Text, which you will find in my immediately following telegram,* seems 
to us reasonably harmless.’ It was eventually agreed after six hours con- 
tinuous discussion and is at any rate probably the best from our point of view 
on which agreement can be obtained. If opportunity presents itself we will 
continue to seek to amend text from our point of view: but you will appre- 
ciate that it is imperative to agree to text this morning, for if we do not do so 
all hope of securing agreements on proposals for economic pressure before 
Ministers leave tonight will disappear.® 


4 Not printed. The text of the proposal, as submitted by the Committee of Eighteen 
and adopted by the Co-ordination Committee at its fifth (public) meeting at 7.45 p.m. 
on October 19, is printed in L/N.O.7., Special Supplement No. 145, pp. 25-6. 

5 A minute of October 21 on this telegram by Mr. F. T. A. Ashton-Gwatkin, a Counsellor 
in the Foreign Office and head of the Economic Relations section of the League of Nations 
and Western Department, read: “The form is mild; but the fact is there—that we have 
agreed to give consideration to mutual support in the economic and financial ee 1.¢. 
to doing something for some countries if we want their support.’ 

6 At its fifth meeting on October 1g (see note 4 above) the Co-ordination Co 
completed the first main stage of its activity. It adopted a proposal prohibiting the im ae - 
tion of certain Italian goods by League Members in addition to a proposal placing‘an 
embargo on certain exports to Italy and the proposal for the Organization of Mutual 
Support. In view of ‘the importance of collective and, so far as possible, simultaneous 
action in regard to the measures recommended’, each Government was requested to inform 
the Co-ordination Committee, through the Secretary-General, as soon as possible, and 
not later than October 28, of the date on which it could be ready to bring these measures 
into operation. The Co-ordination Committee was to meet again on October 31 ‘for the 
purpose of fixing, in the light of the replies received, the date of the coming into force of 
the said measures’; see L/N.O.7., Special Supplement No. 145, pp. 20-8. 


No. 117 


Sir G. Clerk (Parts) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 20, 10 a.m.) 
No. 211 Telegraphic [7 6510/1 [1] 


PARIS, October 19, 1935, 10.20 p.m. 

My telegram No. 208.! 

Monsieur Léger asked me by telephone this afternoon to send a member 
of my staff to receive from him a communication which he wished to make 
in consequence of a visit he had just received from Italian Ambassador. 
As I happened to be on the point of trying to get hold of Monsieur Léger 
on another matter (see my immediately following telegram)? I went to the 
Quai d’Orsay myself. 

2. Monsieur Léger said that on various occasions lately, in reply to mis- 
givings expressed by Italian Ambassador about our naval forces in the 
Mediterranean, Monsieur Laval had answered that original provocation 
came from Italy and that probably the remedy lay in the hands of the 
Italian Government. If the Italian Government were for instance to with- 


I No. 112. 2 See No. 118 below. 
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draw their excessive forces in Libya, Monsieur Laval thought His Majesty’s 
Government would very likely be prepared to withdraw some of the extra 
naval strength whose presence in the Mediterranean was due to the fact of 
the large Italian army in Libya. Monsieur Laval had said something of 
this sort once again when he saw the Italian Ambassador yesterday and the 
latter had telephoned the suggestion to Rome. The result of this step had 
been that the Italian Ambassador had just been to see Monsieur Léger to 
tell him that the Italian Government were prepared to take into immediate 
and favourable consideration any suggestion as to mutual withdrawal of 
excessive forces in Libya and the Mediterranean. But the Italian Govern- 
ment would wish that first of all the ‘modalité d’execution’ of such arrange- 
ment should be precisely determined. The Italian Government meant that 
thereby it would wish to know whether, supposing that on a given day the 
Italian Government announced the withdrawal of one Division from Libya 
and started its embarkation, would Rome be able to count on departure of 
two battle cruisers from Gibraltar the next day or the day after that? The 
Italian Ambassador asked M. Léger to communicate this statement to His 
Majesty’s Government. 

g. Monsieur Léger replied that the French Government would certainly 
not assume the role of an intermediary in this matter, which could and 
should be dealt with directly between the two Governments. M. Laval’s 
suggestions had been purely ‘officieux’ and had been in no way made on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government for whom indeed the French Govern- 
ment had no sort of authority to speak. M. Léger added that he would 
however tell me what the Italian Ambassador had said, but purely ‘a titre 
d’information’ and for such use as I might choose to make of it. 

4. M. Léger continued that it was clear the Italian Government and the 
Italian Ambassador himself were almost childishly suspicious of our inten- 
tions. For instance he had asked why the Italian Government appeared so 
anxious for withdrawal of Italian troops from Libya and of cruisers from 
Gibraltar to synchronize. Signor Cerutti [Cerruti] said that transport of 
troops took considerable time while the cruisers could be taken away and 
sent back again. M. Léger replied that Great Powers should treat one 
another on broader lines than that and moreover His Majesty’s Government 
had given Signor Mussolini most explicit assurances that they would not 
make any isolated or unprovoked attack upon Italy. Signor Cerutti said 
that he realised that and that what should be aimed at was a ‘gentleman’s 
agreement’. 

5. M. Léger again repeated that communication he had just made was 
entirely unofficial but he had felt that it might be useful to His Majesty’s 
Government to know it.3 

Repeated to Rome. 


3 On October 23 Sir R. Vansittart minuted: ‘We are going to act on our own.’ 
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No. 118 


Sir G. Clerk (Parts) to Sir S. Hoare (Recetved October 20, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 212 Telegraphic [J 6511 /1/1] 


PARIS, October 19, 1935, 10.20 p.m. 

My telegram No. 21o.! 

‘Pertinax’ has an article in to-day’s ‘Echo de Paris’ implying that M. 
Laval’s reply to our question? in reality avoids committing France to sup- 
port us in case our fleet in the Mediterranean should be attacked by Italy. 
I therefore tackled M. Léger on the point this afternoon. I asked him if he 
could assure me that French communication meant what I took it to mean, 
namely, that if any of our ships in the Mediterranean were attacked to- 
morrow by Italy, France would support us. M. Léger said ‘yes, without 
question. The only case where we would not be prepared to support you 
would be if you took action on your own account, such as military sanctions, 
which had not been agreed upon at Geneva, and we know you have no 
intention to do anything of the sort. Therefore our support is whole and 
unconditional’. 

t No. 113. 2 See No. 115. 


No. 119 


Memorandum communicated by the Italian Ambassador' 


[F 6640/1/r] 
October 19, 1935 

The Italian Consul in Aden has reported to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs that a few days ago he received a Note from His Majesty’s Resident 
in Aden? notifying him of the following instructions, coming from the British 
Government with orders for their immediate application: 

(1) Italian war vessels may not stop either in those waters or in territorial 
waters of Aden over a period of more than 24 hours; 

(2) It 1s forbidden to all Italian war vessels either [to] load or to complete 
their loads of war material or armaments in that harbour or in the territorial 
waters of Aden. It is also forbidden to sign on new men for their crews. 


CQ) In a note of October 19 Sir R. Vansittart recorded that Signor Grandi had called at 
the Foreign Office that day and left this memorandum, remarking that ‘these were hard 
measures and that this was another case where the United Kingdom was acting in advance 
of other Members of the League’. Sir R. Vansittart replied that ‘this was the ordinary 
procedure of neutrality and that any country that failed to act in accordance with it would 
be guilty of a breach of neutrality ... I felt sure that he would find that the French, for 
instance, were applying these measures at Jibuti, or if they were not applying them they 
were about to do so, and the same treatment would naturally be meted out to Italian 
vessels let us say in Turkish or Greek ports from the moment that a state of war was recog- 
nised as existing.” A report of this conversation and a copy of the memorandum were sent 
to Sir E. Drummond in Foreign Office despatch No. 1184 of October 22. 

2 Sir Bernard Reilly. 
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(3) Italian war vessels may likewise not take on board supplies of provi- 
sions or fuel over and above the necessary quantity to enable them to reach 
safely the nearest Italian port which to the above effect will be considered 
Massawa. 

(4) Italian war vessels which may have bunkered in the port of Aden 
may not bunker in another British port within a period of three months. 

(5) To the effect of the application of above restrictions the term ‘war 
vessel’ will include: (a) ships used as transports; (5) ships used as auxiliary 
vessels; (¢) ships used or chartered by the Italian Government for the trans- 
port of supplies to Italian troops either on land or sea. It is compulsory for 
captains of merchant ships calling at Aden to declare on their arrival 
whether their ship is chartered or used for the transport of supplies [to] above 
troops. 


No. 120 


Record by Sir L. Oliphant of a conversation with the 
Chilean Ambassador! 


LF 6548/1/r] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 19, 1935 


The Chilean Ambassador called this morning when I explained to him 
Sir R. Vansittart’s regrets at not being able himself to receive His Excellency. 

The Ambassador had this morning received from Santiago instructions to 
communicate, for the information of His Majesty’s Government, a message 
from the Chilean Ambassador in Rome, who had on October 17th had a 
conversation with his French colleague.2, M. de Chambrun had on that 
occasion given Sefior Rivas Vicuna to understand that he was not without 
hope that a solution of the present Italo-Ethiopian difficulty might be 
attained somewhat on the lines of the original suggestions made by the 
Committee of Five.3 Sefior Vicuna, in reporting this to his Government, 
suggested that possibly the best method of getting on with the matter would 
be for the representatives of the three South-American countries represented 
on the Council, namely Argentina, Chile and Ecuador, to suggest to the 
Committee of Sanctions‘ that in the interests of peace the Committee of 
Sanctions should hold their hand at present and invite the Committee of 
Five to pursue the matter further. 

The Ambassador was in conclusion to enquire whether such procedure 
would be agreable [sic] so far as His Majesty’s Government are concerned. 

His Excellency added for my confidential information that on receipt of 


* Sefior Edwards presented his Letters of Credence at an audience with King George V 
on November 1. 


2 See No. 103. 
3 See Volume XIV, No. 641, note 4. 
* 1.¢. the Committee of Eighteen. 
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the telegram he had at first had qualms whether to act on his instructions, 
not being convinced that the suggestion communicated by Sefior Vicuna, 
based on his information from M. de Chambrun, might not be interpreted 
as an attempt to postpone or weaken the policy of sanctions. 

Senor Edwards intends in any case to suggest to his Government that the 
first step to take would be to verify whether there has been in fact any 
change of heart on the part of the Italian Government. He also intends to 
express to his Government his conviction that anything falling within the 
mechanism of the League would be agreeable to His Majesty’s Government, 
as he 1s the first to realise that the present dispute is not between Italy and 
this country, but between Italy and the League. 

I thanked His Excellency most sincerely for the communication which I 
would at once submit to the Secretary of State, and Sir S. Hoare would no 
doubt be discussing the whole matter with Mr. Eden very shortly. 

I added that only two days ago Mr. Cavendish-Bentinck had been 
instructed to thank the Chilean Government for their helpful attitude to the 
League as distinct from His Majesty’s Government.5 His Excellency fully 
appreciated this point as will be seen from the message he is sending to his 
Government.® 


5 In Foreign Office telegram No. 54 of October 17, not printed. 

6 Sir R. Vansittart noted on the filed copy of this memorandum: ‘enter & minute 
urgently. There are a lot of telegrams on this subject & the best way wd be a summarized 
account concluding with suggestions.’ In a minute of October 21 Mr. Thompson indicated 
the ‘three possible courses which are being urged upon us: namely (1) to proceed with 
Anglo-Franco-Italian discussions on the basis tentatively suggested by Mussolini to the 
French Ambassador in Rome [see No. 108] (about which we have not yet consulted the 
French) ; (2) to approach the Italians via the Vatican, and now (3) the suggestions made by 
the Argentine and Chilean Ambassadors in Rome that the Council be moved to confer on 
the United Kingdom and France a mandate to seek a settlement with Italy outside the 
League [see No. 121, below]. So far as the last 1s concerned, we can probably take it that 
the South American initiative is in the first place inspired by the Italian Government (the 
Chilean Ambassador in Rome is very close to them) with the object of avoiding a League 
settlement, and in the second place is favoured by Argentina and Chile as a useful means 
of escaping from the onus of being asked to live up to their League obligations. But it is our 
policy to keep the question within the aegis of the League so that the eventual settlement 
may be a League settlement, instead of one concluded between the signatories of the 1906 
Treaty ... The conclusions would therefore seem to be: (1) that we should discuss Signor 
Mussolini’s proposals (Rome telegram No. 636) with the French on the basis of our 
proposed reply (telegram to Rome No. 532) [No. 100] as soon as possible; (2) that unless 
and until we have reached agreement with the French and Italians as to the terms of 
settlement we should not ourselves suggest, nor encourage anyone else to suggest, that we 
should be given a mandate to discuss outside Geneva.’ Mr. Peterson then added two 
further points: ‘(3) that the reply referred to in (1) should, when agreed with the French, 
be made to the Vatican as well as to Signor Mussolini (4) that it is not possible to comply 
with Baron Aloisi’s suggestion (Rome tel. 645) [should be No. 646: see No. 122 below] 
that the decisions to be taken at Geneva on Oct. 28 should be held up pending these 
consultations: all the less so in that this suggestion is not accompanied by any promise to 
suspend hostilities in Abyssinia.” In a long minute of October 21 Sir R. Vansittart agreed 
with the substance of these four conclusions and stressed the urgency of a decision being 
taken by the following evening after consultation with Sir S. Hoare and Mr. Eden. 
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No. 121 


Str E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 20, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 645 Telegraphic [ F 6508/1 /1] 


ROME, October 20, 1935, 1.45 4.m. 


My Argentine!’ and Chilean colleagues came jointly to see me this after- 
noon? with reference to plan which the latter Sefior Rivas yi una had put 
forward the other day, see my telegram No. 108 Saving. found that 
Argentine Ambassador was even more advanced in his ideas than the 
Chilean. He explained in his opinion it would be better for the three Latin- 
American countries to make démarche in the Council almost immediately 
asking for suspension of preparations for economic sanctions. He thought 
that if this were done negotiations which he understood were taking place 
would proceed under far more favourable circumstances. If co-ordinating 
Committee on sanctions finished their work on October 21st Italy would 
feel she was under pressure and her demands would stiffen. I replied that 
I had already telegraphed to my government ideas of M. Rivas. They 
seemed to me to be very ingenious but personally I did not think time had 
come to make any such démarche as my Argentine colleague suggested. 
Chilean Ambassador had said previously that this step ought to be taken 
once Great Britain and France were in agreement and prospect of successful 
negotiations was good. If procedure he indicated was to be followed I 
shared his view but I could not unhappily say the prospect was as yet in my 
mind sufficiently satisfactory for His Majesty’s Government and the French 
Government to utilise their suggestion. If they took steps before the time 
was ripe they would be incurring grave responsibility and I thought they 
would meet great opposition from the Council. It could well be asked on 
what they based their theory that a settlement was possible. They might be 
asked whether they could guarantee that Italian troops would not advance 
—in fact they would be placing themselves in a very difficult position. 
Ultimately I persuaded them not to take any action for the time being at 
any rate. (All they could do would be to prepare their governments so that 
if we and the French Government thought at any time their proposal could 
be utilised they could act immediately.*) 

My Chilean colleague who had informed Sefior Edwards of his ideas 
begged that if French and British Governments at any moment wished the 
three Latin-American countries to move he should be informed through me 
and he would arrange for steps proposed to be taken as soon as possible. 

My two colleagues whom I knew well in Geneva previously’ are very 
active and I am having some difficulty in restraining them. They have 

t M, J. M. Cantilo was Argentine Ambassador at Rome. 

2 This telegram was drafted on October 19. 

3 No. 103. 

¢ Cf. No. 120, and especially note 6, for the Foreign Office reactions to the proposal. 

s Sir E. Drummond had been the first Secretary-General of the League from 1919 to 
1933- 
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already imparted their plan to M. de Chambrun and Baron Aloisi. I trust 
you will approve of line I have taken. If I had told them that they must 
decide on their own responsibility they would almost certainly have done 
nothing but would have declared later that certain valuable suggestions 
they had made which might have conduced to an early settlement of the 
dispute had been received unsympathetically by the representative of His 
Majesty’s Government and therefore they had not pursued them. I made 
It of course clear that I was expressing only my own views and had no 
instructions from you.® 

Repeated to Geneva. 


6 Foreign Office telegram No. 551 of October 23 to Rome approved the line taken by 
Sir E. Drummond in this conversation. 


No. 122 


Str E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Recetved October 20, 10 a.m.) 
No. 646 Telegraphic [7 6509/1 /1] 


ROME, October 20, 1935, 1.45 4.m. 


Baron Aloisi arranged with the approval of Signor Mussolini, that I 
should meet him at private tea party this afternoon' unknown to the Italian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. I had an hour’s conversation with him alone. 
The three points on which he spoke were (a) Italian offer as conveyed by 
French Ambassador to Monsieur Laval,? (6) Argentine—Chilean plan,3 
(c) some measure of demobilisation in the Mediterranean. 

2. As regards (a) he held that Italian proposals were of a highly concili- 
atory nature, that they ought to be accepted as a basis of discussion and that 
they were founded largely on the proposals of the Committee of Five. 
When I tried to obtain details from him, for instance, about port of Assab, 
he refused to discuss them saying that these were matters for which a solution 
could easily be found if the main principles were approved. The only point 
on which he promised me later information was the extent of territories 
which Italy claims to have held before 1896. 

3. I said he must remember that there were three parties to the dispute; 
Italy, the Emperor and the League. Leaving aside the League for a moment, 
did he think Italian suggestions could be accepted by the Emperor? Baron 
Aloisi answered in the affirmative. The Emperor must now be aware of 
the strength of Italian forces. According to Italian proposals he would 
remain sovereign over by far the greater part of his present territories while 
if he did not accept them he would ultimately lose his throne. If Great 
Britain and France recommended a settlement on the lines indicated he 
considered the chances were ninety per cent in favour of the Emperor’s 


t This telegram was drafted on October 19. There is a brief account of this conversation 
in Baron Aloisi’s Journal (Paris, 1957), p. 316. 2 See No. 108. 
3 See No. 121. 4 See Volume XIV, No. 641, note 4. 
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agreeing to them. I told him I feared that he was far too optimistic. As the 
proposals had been communicated to Monsieur Laval it was of course for 
the latter to put them forward to His Majesty’s Government but he begged 
me to explain their conciliatory character and to obtain from His Majesty’s 
Government their acceptance as a basis of discussion. I did not commit 
myself in any way beyond saying I would inform His Majesty’s Government 
of his views. 

4. As regards (b) he urged very strongly the advantages of this plan. He 
proposed however a slight modification namely that if Council met instead 
of asking for convocation of Committee of Five, Council should itself ask 
neighbouring countries, or countries most concerned, to endeavour to find a 
solution. He did not attach any essential importance of [?to] any modification 
though he said it would make things easier for Italy. I gathered from him 
that what he wants is a repetition of system of Paris conversations’ rather 
than a negotiation in which the Emperor would be included; he was how- 
ever somewhat vague on this point. I explained to him that I did not think 
It likely that any such step as that suggested by our South American col- 
leagues should be taken at once. He was inclined to agree provided it was 
taken before October 28th. Council would of course have to meet. He 
thought we ought to have little difficulty in accepting a proposal for a peace 
effort if put forward by the three neutral countries. Surely such a suggestion 
would have the support of British public opinion? It was desirable that this 
step should be taken before October 28th as by then the date on which 
economic sanctions should be applied would have to be decided. There 
were many countries who still hoped that these sanctions might be avoided 
and if a settlement was possible at a comparatively early date it would be 
better not to force these countries into taking up a final and definite position.” 

5. He urged the importance of (¢). He said even if one or two ships could 
be withdrawn effect on public opinion here would be very great and a real 
détente would immediately ensue. It was more a question of a gesture than 
of anything else. I told him I had already reported to you what Signor 
Mussolini had said to me on this subject yesterday.’ Apparently the Italian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs had received from Signor Grandi this morning 
a long telegram recording his most recent conversation with you.® Baron 
Aloisi seemed particularly pleased at what he termed your readiness to 
consider suggestions for settlement and also your desire for détente between 
Great Britain and Italy.'° 

Repeated to Geneva. 


S See thid., Chapter VII. 6 Cf. No. 116, note 6. 

7 In a minute of October 21 on this telegram Mr. Thompson commented: ‘As regards 
(6) Baron Aloisi’s remarks confirm our impression that the Argentine—Chilean suggestions 
were probably put forward on Italian inspiration. To take the matter out of the League is 
precisely something which would not meet with the support of public opinion here.’ 

8 See No. 111. 9 See No. 105. 

10 In a further telegram, No. 665 of October 27, Sir E. Drummond said that Baron 
Aloisi was ‘anxious to see me again privately as soon as possible in order to continue our 
conversation’ and asked for instructions as to what he should say to him. Foreign Office 
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telegram No. 571 of October 30 thought it desirable that Sir E. Drummond’s ‘personal 
contact with Baron Aloisi should not be disturbed. You may tell him that His Majesty’s 
Government are actively considering with the French, and with every desire to find a 
solution, the Italian suggestions which in their original form present some difficulties. It 
must be remembered that any proposals must be acceptable to the Emperor and the 
League as well as to Italy ...’ Sir E. Drummond was also authorized to inform Baron 
Aloisi that H.M.G. could not contemplate discussions for a settlement without the Council 
being informed at an early stage and giving its approval. 


No. 123 


Mr. Cavendish-Bentinck (Santiago) to Sir S. Hoare 
(Received October 22, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 112 Telegraphic [7 6653/1/1] 


SANTIAGO, October 21, 1935, 7.15 p.m. 

My telegram No. 111.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs told me today that he now learns, although 
Argentine Minister for Foreign Affairs had definitely promised Italian 
Ambassador at Buenos Aires that Argentine Government would not apply 
sanctions and although they had not intended to apply them even if Argen- 
tine delegate at Geneva voted in favour thereof, now they have changed their 
mind as a result of representations made by His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom and Argentine will apply sanctions so far as recom- 
mended by League of Nations.2 His Excellency believes Argentine Govern- 
ment will postpone sending notification to this effect to Geneva as late as 


t Of October 19, not printed. 

2 In his telegram No. 216 of October 15 Mr. Eden referred to a speech by the Argentine 
representative at the third meeting of the Committee of Eighteen on October 14 (see 
L/N.O.7., Special Supplement No. 145, pp. 44-53) in which M. Ruiz Guifiazu had caused a 
‘minor storm’ by speaking of the special difficulties of his Government, and of the other 
Latin-American countries, in applying sanctions. On October 14 the Argentine Ambas- 
sador at London, Dr. Malbran, was told by Sir R. Vansittart that M. Ruiz Guifiazu’s 
attitude was causing ‘perturbation’. He emphasized that the League could not subsist 
unless its members were prepared to fulfil their obligations under the Covenant. Foreign 
Office telegram No. 139 of October 14 to Buenos Aires instructed Mr. Leche, the Chargé 
d’Affaires in H.M. Embassy, to take the same line with the Argentine Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. In his telegram No. 149 of October 15 Mr. Leche reported his interview with the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in which it was obvious that the Government, while giving 
H.M.G. and the League a ‘full measure of moral support’, would give little if any active 
help in enforcing sanctions. However, Mr. Eden reported in his telegram No. 106 Saving 
of October 16 that he had been told by M. Ruiz Guifiazu that difficulties as to the Argen- 
tine’s position as a Member of the League, which he attributed to ‘internal political 
conditions’, had been resolved and he now had instructions to support any proposals for 
collective action approved by the League. On the same date Dr. Malbran informed Sir L. 
Oliphant that ‘from now on the attitude of his country’s representative would be one of 
full co-operation with the British representative at Geneva’. In his telegrams No. 151 of 
October 17 and No. 152 of October 19 Mr. Leche continued to report information received 


from his United States colleague to the effect that the Argentine had no intention of 
enforcing sanctions. 
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possible in the hope that necessity for application of sanctions will cease 
before October 28. 

His Excellency said that Chilean Government would postpone for three 
or four days notifying League of Nations Commission that they are ready to 
apply financial and economic sanctions as he is convinced in the meantime 
that necessity for these sanctions will cease as a result of Italy consenting to 
suspend hostilities. I observed that the best chance of the necessity of 
sanctions ceasing lay in all League countries demonstrating as soon as possible 
their determination to apply them.: 

Repeated to Buenos Aires. 


3 Foreign Office telegram No. 59 to Santiago, repeated to Buenos Aires, Madrid, 
Caracas, Paris, and Rome, informed H.M. representatives that as agreement had been 
reached in principle at Geneva regarding the application of sanctions (see No. 116, note 6), 
it was ‘desirable that further pressure on individual Governments should, if necessary, be 
exercised jointly on a lead from Geneva. You necd therefore take no further individual 
action in the direction of urging Government to which you are accredited to give effect to 
League’s recommendations.’ 


No. 124 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 21, 10.15 p.m.) 
No. 647 Telegraphic [ F 6626/1 /1] 


ROME, October 21, 1935, 9.15 p.m. 


Press this evening welcomes Prime Minister’s speech! particularly state- 
ment that England had no intention . . .2 upset Fascist regime. It makes, 
however, certain reserves and declares main problem remains unsettled. 
Fuller report follows by saving telegram.3 

Repeated Geneva. 


t A reference to Mr. Baldwin’s speech at Worcester to the Bewdley Division Unionist 
Association on Saturday, October 19. It included an announcement that he intended to 
call an immediate general electiorf (see The Times, October 21, p. 8). He told the House 
of Commons on October 23 that Parliament would be dissolved on October 25 and that 
polling would take place on November 14. The domestic background to the election in 
its relation to foreign affairs is discussed in an article by J. C. Robertson, ‘The British 
General Election of 1935” (Journal of Contemporary History, January 1974, pp. 149-64). 
Cf. also K. Middlemas and J. Barnes, Baldwin (London, 1969), pp. 862-9, and Daniel Waley, 
British Public Opinion and the Abyssinian War 1935-6 (London, 1975), pp. 37-43: 

2 The text was here uncertain. 

3 Not printed. 
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No. 125 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 22, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 650 Telegraphic [J 6654/5499/1] 


ROME, October 21, 1935, 11.25 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 288 to Paris.' Your telegram No. 541 to Rome.? 

I saw Signor Suvich this evening and acted on your instructions. 

2. His Excellency intimated that he was already aware of our attitude 
as a result of events in Aden and Mombasa and Signor Grandi had been 
instructed to take up certain points with His Majesty’s Government.3 
Italian Government regarded our interpretation of Hague Convention as 
somewhat severe, particularly in regard to operation‘ of vessels carrying 
foodstuffs etc. to vessels of war; in their view the dispositions of convention 
in question were intended to apply only to auxiliary cruisers. I said that on 
looking at the Covenants as a whole and particularly at Article 8 I must 
demur. 

3. His Excellency then said that if we were discussing question of neutral 
rights the question of belligerent rights also arose. Further, he did not know 


t Foreign Office telegram No. 286 of October 18 to Paris instructed Sir G. Clerk to 
ascertain as soon as possible from the French Government what instructions had been 
issued as regards the treatment of Italian warships at Jibuti or elsewhere; cf. No. 119. 
A further telegram to Paris, No. 288 of October 19 (repeated to Rome, No. 539), stated 
that it was essential that Sir E. Drummond ‘should now explain to Italian Government that 
generally speaking rules of neutrality contained in Hague Convention No. 13 are being 
applied de facto in British colonial ports and territories including the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
He will add that His Majesty’s Government are advised that in no circumstances could 
treatment more favourable to Italy than this be extended under International Law and 
that there is no question whatsoever of the application of this treatment constituting a 
‘sanction’. On the assumption that French Government share this view and have issued 
or are issuing similar instructions to their colonial authorities it would be both helpful and 
in accordance with spirit of French note just received [see No. 115] if French Ambassador 
in Rome received similar instructions. Please try to arrange this... This telegram is being 
repeated to Sir E. Drummond who should act upon it at latest October 21st whether or 
not French Ambassador has been by then instructed’. In his telegram No. 213 of October 
20 Sir G. Clerk referred to telegram No. 286 and reported that he had been told by the 
French Ministry of Foreign Affairs that no special arrangements had been contemplated 
for enforcing rules of neutrality at Jibuti although such arrangements were in force for the 
land frontiers of French Somaliland. He was told that the matter would be taken up at 
once and would await a ministerial decision but this would not be available by October 21. 
Foreign Office telegram No. 289 of October 21 to Paris stated that this delay was dis- 
appointing in view of the fact that ‘these questions were discussed informally between 
Sir W. Malkin [Legal Adviser in the Foreign Office] and M. Basdevant [Legal Adviser in 
the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs] in Geneva on October rath, when the latter 
expressed agreement with our conclusions’. . 

2 This Foreign Office telegram of October 20 referred to telegram No. 288 (see note 1 
above) and instructed Sir E. Drummond to act accordingly on October 21. 

3 See No. 119, note 1. 

+ A note on the filed copy of this telegram suggests that this word should read ‘assimila- 
tion’. 

Ss A note on the filed copy suggests that this word should read ‘Convention’. 
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whether provisions of Covenant had not superseded Hague Convention. 
I replied that it seemed clear in any case a case of war existed. Italians might 
not consider they were at war with Abyssinia but Abyssinia considered Italy 
was at war with them, and my view as to existence of state of war was 
strongly confirmed by steps taken on his own initiative by President of 
United States.6 On question of belligerent rights I remarked that this was 
a very delicate and dangerous question and I did not know if it would be 
wise for him to pursue it. As however he reverted to subject, I reminded 
him that according to Article XVI of Covenant Italy was deemed to have 
committed an act of war against all the members of the League. Signor 
Suvich said that he quite appreciated my point. It was certainly preferable 
that Great Britain should be in fact exercising neutral rather than belligerent 
rights against Italy. 
Repeated to Paris. 


6 See Nos. 24 and 930. 


No. 126 


Record by Sir L. Oliphant of a conversation with the Chilean Ambassador 
[7 6717/1/1) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 21, 1935 


The Chilean Ambassador came to see me late this evening to add what 
might be called a postscript to his recent suggestions, as recorded in my 
Memorandum of 19 October.! 

His instructions were to speak as follows: Were the general proposals 
agreeable to His Majesty’s Government, then in the opinion of the Chilean 
Government the three Representatives of the South American members on 
the Council might be instructed to propose at Geneva on 31 October that 
the imposition of sanctions should be postponed, in order that either the 
Committee of Five or the Representatives of France, Great Britain and Italy 
should examine the proposals further. 

His Excellency added that in order to avoid creating confusion or difficul- 
ties, the Chilean Government did not intend to mention this possible line of 
action for 31 October to Argentina or Ecuador until they knew the views of 
His Majesty’s Government. 

I thanked the Ambassador and explained that the Secretary of State 
was examining the whole question, and that I would communicate further 
with His Excellency when I was in a position to do so. 

(The motive of the Chileans is somewhat obvious.) 


t See No. 120. 
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No. 127 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 24) 


No. 1241 [F 6778/1 /1] 
ROME, October 21, 1935 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that Signor Suvich, when I went to see 
him this evening, explained to me that the plan for a settlement put forward 
by the Italian Government to my French colleague for transmission to 
Monsieur Laval (see my telegram No. 636)! had been based on the sugges- 
tion known as the ‘Sugimura’ plan of which Monsieur de Chambrun had 
informed him (see my despatch No. 1148 of October 1st).2_ Signor Suvich 
pointed out that the solution now proposed completely conformed to the 
principles laid down by the Committee of Five.3 The central part of Abys- 
sinia would remain, as proposed by that Committee, with foreign advisers 
among whom would be Italians. The periphery, that is to say, the regions 
conquered by Menelik, would pass under Italian administration, though 
the Emperor would remain sovereign. He explained that these portions 
were widely separated and consisted of very primitive peoples. In some of 
them the population was greatly diminished owing to the raids and cruelty 
of the Abyssinians. The system of advisers, therefore, was not applicable 
since the work had to be built up from the very beginning. 

2. I said that I was in some doubt as to exactly what was meant by the 
central portion of Abyssinia which—under the plan—was to remain with 
advisers from various nations. Signor Mussolini had indicated to Mr. Eden 
that there were four Amharic provinces,* but in the map attached to the 
Italian statement distributed at Geneva,5 parts of these provinces were not 
included in the central kingdom. Signor Suvich said that Italy considered 
that Tigré, Amhara, Gojjam and Shoa were Amharic provinces and should 
form the international region. I said ‘What about the Galla country?’ He 
said that the Gallas inhabited various provinces, but all this was a matter 
for further discussion if the general principles of the settlement were agreed. 

3. I further enquired what was the extent of the country in the possession 
of Italy before 1896 (see paragraph numbered one, in your telegram No. 
532).© Signor Suvich answered that this went up to Macallé. I asked if it 
included Axum, but he said that he really did not know. He had already 
been given instructions to have these and other similar points investigated. 
He observed that it would be generally recognised that Italy had a certain 
moral claim to this territory which might almost be considered as an Italian 
Alsace Lorraine. The rectification of the frontiers in Ogaden and Danakil 
was less a rectification than a boundary settlement. The boundaries had 
never been fixed and it was necessary to do so. I gathered that here the 
Italians would not ask for anything very important. I said that I did not 


t No. 108. 2 See No. 48, note 2. 
3 See Volume XIV, No. 641, note 4. + See tbid., Nos. 320, 323, and 325. 
S See ibid., No. 537, note 3. 6 No. 100. 
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know whether these proposals had yet been communicated to my Govern- 
ment by Monsieur Laval. Personally I could hardly see how the Emperor 
could accept them in the present circumstances, unless some compensatory 
advantages were offered. We had no desire to relinquish Zeila, but I per- 
sonally believed that if a settlement hinged on whether such a concession 
could be made, we should still be prepared to make some sacrifice. Signor 
Suvich remarked that if the cession of a port and a small corridor to Abys- 
sinia took place, the territory thus ceded, while falling under the sovereignty 
of the Negus, would have to be controlled or administered by Italy or else 
the result would be to make the Emperor more independent than he was 
to-day. 

4. I have sent copies of this despatch to the United Kingdom Delegation 
at Geneva and to His Majesty’s Minister at Addis Ababa. 

I have, etc., 
Eric DRUMMOND 


No. 128 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) 
No. 203 Telegraphic [7 6672/5499/1] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 22, 1935, 3.15 p.m. 


Geneva telegram No. 227.! 

German Government will shortly receive this communication and I should 
be grateful for your views whether or not a separate appeal from H[is] 
M[ajesty’s] Government would be likely to influence them. 

In your telegram No. 296? you indicated that German action was unlikely 
to go beyond an embargo on the export of munitions. Even this was contra- 
dicted by information contained in your telegram No. 234 Saving; of 
October 14th. On the other hand from such indications of German attitude 
as were available recently in Geneva it appeared that German Government 
might welcome an invitation to co-operate more widely. 

As you will be aware, U.S. Government have in addition to imposing 
such an embargo publicly advised their nationals that they will trade with or 
travel in the ships of the belligerents at their own risk. The Austrian and 
Hungarian Governments, who are not participating in the arms embargo, 
or in financial or economic sanctions, have expressed their willingness not 


t This telegram of October 19 gave the text of a communication which the Co-ordination 
Committee had agreed that evening should be sent by its president to States non-members 
of the League. It transmitted the principal recent League documents in the Italo- 
Ethiopian dispute, and concluded: ‘He is instructed to add that the Governments repre- 
sented on the Co-ordination Committee would welcome any communication which any 
non-member State may deem it proper to make or notification of any action which it may 
be taking in the circumstances.’ Cf. L/N.O.7., Special Supplement No. 145, p. 27. 

2 No. 67. 

3 See No. go, note 1. 
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to take advantage of sanctions to increase their trade with Italy. If anything 
more is to be got from the German Government, it would doubtless be on 
those lines, and I should welcome your views as to the possibility of obtaining 
their co-operation in this matter. 

If you consider any step of this kind possible, we should of course wish to 
take it in as wide a company as may be possible, but anyhow including the 
French. 


No. 129 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 22, 10 p.m.) 
No. 652 Telegraphic [J 6658/1 /1] 
ROME, October 22, 1935, 8.40 p.m. 


Signor Suvich sent for me this evening and told me that the Italian 
Government had given orders that one division from Libya should be with- 
drawn, and said that I could transmit this news to my government. He 
thought that I would like to have it in view of the fact that the point had been 
mentioned in my last talk with Signor Mussolini.! I thanked him for giving 
me this message.? 

Repeated to Paris. 


t See No. 111. 

2 In a minute of October 23 Sir R. Vansittart gave instructions for Sir E. Drummond to 
be asked whether the division was being withdrawn to Italy or Tripoli and commented: 
‘Meanwhile we must surely make some appreciative response to this. To start with, the 
circumstances of the case warrant it, for the Italians have gone ahead without bargaining 
on half the bargain we want of them. Secondly if we don’t respond cordially, we shall put 
ourselves in the wrong; for the Italians will play it up, & say they did all this immediately, 
spontaneously, etc. and that we didn’t even respond to this deed with a word.’ Sir S. Hoare 
minuted his agreement on even date. 


No. 130 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 23, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 653 Telegraphic [7 6671 [1 /1} 


ROME, October 22, 1935, 10.50 p.m. 

My telegram No. 645.! !<! 

My Chilean and Argentine colleagues called on me again this evening 
and told me they had communicated their suggestions to Monsieur Laval 
through my French colleague. The former had apparently received them 
with enthusiasm. 

2. Meanwhile the three governments had prepared a text, which, should 
need arise, they would each send separately to Geneva. My Chilean 


1 No. 121. 
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colleague said that his government was now inclined to move faster than 
that of the Argentine. Indeed he thought it possible that a telegram might be 
sent from Santiago asking for meeting of the Council though he himself had 
advocated caution. I gathered from him that reasons for this attitude were 

(a) Chilean Government were frightened of losing an initiative which 
they thought might redound to their credit. 

(6) the Nuncio at Santiago had made a démarche asking the President 
to do anything he could at Geneva to effect peaceful settlement and 

(c) there seemed to be a move in South American circles and particularly 
in Chile in favour of the Council making last effort for peace before sanctions 
actually took effect. 

3. I gathered on the other hand that the Argentine Government had 
become more cautious and Signor Cantilo’s instructions were to make no 
move without first concerting [sic] me. The Chilean Government had also 
instructed Sefior Edwards to hold his hand so that various . . .2 could all be 
concentrated in Rome. I understood government of Ecuador would follow 
action of the other two countries.3 

4. On receiving this information I told my two colleagues that of course 
if their governments decided to take the responsibility for the action sug- 
gested I could have nothing to say. (The chief point which I begged them to 
consider was whether such action would in reality effect results which we 
all desired. We then envisaged the various possibilities which might flow 
from suggested démarche with which however I need not trouble you.( I 
went on to say that what in my opinion my colleagues must bear in mind 
was not so much the value of the démarche—let us assume this was admitted 
—but the moment when it would be opportune to make it. If it were made 
too soon and negotiations failed, to my mind the position would be worse 
than it was now and a potential card lost. To this my Argentine colleague 
replied that if further effort were made at Geneva and it failed owing to 
Italian intransigence sanctions could be applied even more strictly and 
with more general support than they would be today. His impression was 
that Italy while seeking to obtain the best terms she could was most anxious 


2 The text was here uncertain. 

3 In his telegram No. 656 of October 24 Sir E. Drummond reported that his Argentine 
and Chilean colleagues had called again the previous evening to show him the text of the 
telegram that was to be despatched from the three South American capitals to the President 
of the Council of the League as soon as H.M.G. and France had expressed approval. The 
telegram contained an appeal for a ‘last and a supreme effort at conciliation’ before 
sanctions were enforced. A note of October 24 by Mr. P. Mason, a Second Secretary in the 
Foreign Office and an Assistant Private Secretary to Sir S. Hoare, read: ‘The Secretary of 
State thinks this will be very inconvenient but supposes nothing can be done to stop it?’ 
On October 25 Mr. Eden minuted: ‘I hope that Sir E. Drummond will be told strongly 
to discourage any such intervention. It would be quite fatal at the present time.’ In 
Foreign Office telegram No. 559 of October 25 Sir E. Drummond was informed of a 
conversation between Sir L. Oliphant and the Chilean Ambassador on October 23 in 
which the latter was told that as there was no justification for any postponement of sanc- 
tions, the proposal of the three South American Governments was inappropriate. Sefior 
Edwards had replied that his Government would not pursue the matter further. 
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for a settlement. I told him I could not altogether share his point of view. 
I saw few signs at present of Italy being ready to make proposals which the 
Emperor could possibly accept. 


No. 131 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 23, 3 p.m.) 
No. 215 Telegraphic: by telephone [7 6708/1 /1] 
PARIS, October 23, 1935 


Your speech! is given great prominence in this morning’s Press and 1s 
reported at length. Passages most frequently referred to in headings are 
those relating to satisfactory character of the French Note,? His Majesty’s 
Government’s intention not to act individually but only as result of collective 
Mandate, assurance that His Majesty’s Government have never thought of 
military sanctions, appeal to Italy to come to an honourable solution, and 
finally reference to League as bridge between Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent. 

Implications of latter passage and of statement that if League of Nations 
fails in the present crisis, Europe is in for a period of grave danger are em- 
phasised by most leader writers and particularly of Left Press. 

‘Pertinax’ in Echo de Paris considers that whereas your speech has 
eliminated one unknown quantity, that of isolated action, it has raised 
another, that of British policy following a rebuff to the League. It would 
have been wiser not to try and apply the Covenant in Africa at a moment 
when its eventual application on the Continent could, or ought to be 
prejudiced but British public opinion was aroused and the course of events 
has been fatally affected. 

Vladmir D’Ormesson in the Figaro emphasises passage stating that 
Great Britain’s eyes are fixed on the future and after explaining that His 
Majesty’s Government are doing all in their power to give the British people 
a sense of their European responsibilities by attaching their interest to the 
Covenant, regrets that both French and Italians have been blind to this 
and to the value for them of active and preventive presence of Great Britain 
in Europe. 

Editorial in Ere Nouvelle which considers your speech of a _ historic 
character, enlarges on the grave warning implied in theme that the efficacy 
of the League in the present crisis will decide the fate of collective security, 
and draws attention to the importance of the fact that the whole British 
nation is behind the Government in its policy of defence of the Covenant. 

1 A reference to Sir S. Hoare’s speech in the House of Commons on October 22 in a 
debate on the international situation; see 305 H.C. Deb. 5 s., cols. 17-33. 

2 See No. 115. 

3 In a further telegram, No. 261 Saving of even date, Sir G. Clerk continued his sum- 


mary of press comment and said that criticism of Sir S. Hoare’s speech was confined to 
Matin and Journal des Débats. 
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No. 132 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir G. Clerk (Pars) 
No. 291 Telegraphic [J 6720/1 [1] 
Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, October 23, 1935, 6.25 p.m. 


Military détente in the Mediterranean. 

Please see M. Laval as soon as possible and inform him in the following 
sense. 

(1) M. Laval in his note of October 18th! has made it clear that observa- 
tions of the French Government with regard to British naval increases in the 
Mediterranean were inspired from the political rather than the legal point 
of view, and that while matters were in the political stage Naval Attaché 
could only have received the negative answer which he had in fact received 
at the Ministry of Marine. The last French note itself disposes of this con- 
tention, and now carries matters from the political to the more technical 
stage. ‘These technical considerations are however of the highest importance 
and His Majesty’s Government, in thanking M. Laval for his good offices 
and assuring him of their anxiety to forward the proposed détente, feel 
obliged to draw his attention to their more pressing aspects. 

(2) The successive steps necessary to develop idea of the détente which the 
French Government no less than His Majesty’s Government desire, appear 
to His Majesty’s Government to be as follows. 

A. To enable the British battle cruisers to be withdrawn from Gibraltar 
the French Government will, it is hoped be prepared: 

(1) to guarantee the use of French ports, particularly Toulon and Bizerta, 
by ships of the British fleet for operational purposes? particularly repair, 
docking and fuelling, so far as facilities admit; 

(11) to give a satisfactory assurance to the British Admiralty as to the 
readiness of the French forces in the Mediterranean to continue to contain 
the important Italian naval forces now in the western basin when our battle 
cruisers are withdrawn, and that they will keep the British Admiralty informed 
of their naval dispositions; 

(11) to arrive at an agreement as to operational combination by the 
French fleet with the Mediterranean fleet and units at Gibraltar in the 
possible event of a definitely hostile act by Italy; 

(1v) to recognise the desirability of some arrangement with ourselves as 
to the movement of French aircraft to the Italian frontier. This, it is sug- 
gested, should be taken up between the two Air Staffs at the same time as 
the naval conversations are proceeding. 

B. Once the undertaking referred to in A(i) above has been given and the 
assurances in A(ii) have been given His Majesty’s Government would be 
prepared to approach the Italian Government and offer to withdraw the 


t See No. 115. 


2 Foreign Office telegram No. 292 of even date (despatched at 6.45 p.m.) instructed 
Sir G. Clerk to insert here the words ‘in the event of war’. 
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battle cruisers from Gibraltar subject to a reduction of the Italian forces in 
Libya (including Tripoli) by at least two divisions. For M. Laval’s informa- 
tion this will still leave them with an increase of one white division and a 
tank battalion surplus to their normal peace garrison and with a superiority 
of something like two to one over the British forces in Egypt. As regards 
these latter forces we should propose to explain to the Italians that while our 
original idea of ‘approximate parity’ is thus not even approximately fulfilled, 
we cannot bind ourselves not to send to Egypt any further troops at all but 
that the question of such reinforcements will be determined solely from the 
point of view of the internal situation and of our own possible difficulties, 
and not with any further intent of reducing the Italian numerical superiority, 
which will of course be far larger than it was before the present movement of 
troops on either side began. 

We should also stipulate for a change in the attitude of the Italian press 
towards this country. 

Repeated to Rome No. 552. 


No. 133 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir E. Drummond (Rome) 
No. 556 Telegraphic: by telephone [7 6658/1 /1] 
Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, October 23, 1935, 6.30 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 652.! 

I assume that the division is being withdrawn to Italy and not only to 
Tripoli. If you are satisfied on this point you should express appreciation of 
His Majesty’s Government for this conciliatory gesture, adding that we are 
now considering means of carrying the process further and will shortly be 
in a position to make a communication to the Italian Government.? 


t No. 129. 

2 At a Cabinet meeting on October 23 Sir S. Hoare reported on the satisfactory nature 
of the French note (see No. 115) and mentioned the proposed détente in the Mediterranean 
and the proposals that had been put forward for a settlement. In his view a détente was the 
more important as it would improve the atmosphere for discussing a settlement and he 
proposed to press this as hard as possible. He therefore asked the Cabinet to authorize him 
to enter into conversations with Italy at once, on the understanding that no agreement 
would be concluded until the position had been clarified with the French, until the use of 
Toulon and Bizerta was secured for the Navy in case of an Italian attack, and until the 
French had accepted responsibility for the control of the Western Mediterranean (cf. 
No. 132). The Cabinet agreed: ‘(a) To approve generally the proposals of the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs . . . including precedence to the question of a military détente 
in the Mediterranean in advance of, and as a preliminary to, that of the overtures for a 
settlement of the dispute; (5) To authorise the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to 
enter into conversations with the Italian Government without waiting (as proposed by the 
Defence Policy and Requirements Committee) until he had obtained precise undertakings 
from the French Government as to their co-operation in the event of an Italian attack on 
the British Mediterranean Fleet, but that no agreement involving the withdrawal of the 
two Battle Cruisers from Gibraltar should be entered into with Italy until matters were 
satisfactorily cleared up with the French Government.’ 
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No. 134 


Record by Mr. Peterson of a meeting in the Secretary of State’s Room 
[F 6548/1 /r] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 23, 1935 


This question! was discussed in the Secretary of State’s room at the House 
of Commons yesterday evening, Sir R. Vansittart, Sir L. Oliphant and I 
being present. 

The Secretary of State decided that I should go to Paris to-day to assist 
Sir George Clerk in ascertaining the French intentions towards these Italian 
overtures and to communicate our own views on the lines laid down in our 
telegram No. 532? to Rome.; The Secretary of State added that it must be 
made clear to the French: 

(a) that we could not agree to holding up the process of sanctions pending 
diplomatic discussions ; 

(b) that the sop to the Italians was already in contemplation in the shape 
of our proposals for a Mediterranean détente (see telegram to Paris already 
drafted) ,4 and 

(c) that the French must be warned that if things were not taken quickly 
further hostilities in Abyssinia might complicate matters immeasurably. 

Pending Sir George Clerk’s report after I get to Paris I think the only 
action on this paper is that at (a) in Sir R. Vansittart’s minute, viz. an 
approval to Sir E. Drummond.5 


t See No. 120, note 6. 2 No. 100. 3 See No. 108, note 3. 
* See No. 132. 5 See No. 121, note 6. 
No. 135 
Record by Sir R. Vanstttart of a conversation with the 
Spanish Ambassador‘ 
[F 6907/1 /1] 
Very Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, October 23, 1935 


The Spanish Ambassador came to see me this afternoon on his return 
from Spain. I had encouraged him to go home at this moment and had 
written a letter to that effect which he could show, because he was appre- 
hensive that his return during the crisis would be misunderstood by the 
Spanish Government. They were in fact very surprised to see him, but he 
was convinced that his visit had been most useful, for he had found the usual 
widespread misinterpretation of the situation and even of the motives of 
His Mayjesty’s Government. 

The Ambassador said that he thought he had been able to dissipate these 
misunderstandings, and although there were members of the Right in the 


t Don Ramén Pérez de Ayala. 
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Spanish Government whose attitude was still dubious, that of the Govern- 
ment as a whole was satisfactory. Particularly was he pleased and impressed 
with the attitude of the President of the Republic.? 

He asked me to regard the following as very confidential. The President 
of the Republic had informed him that on the President rested the effective 
political responsibility for all steps in international affairs, though of course 
the bureaucratic responsibility rested on the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 3 
and that His Majesty’s Government could count on him, the President, for 
complete loyalty to the League and for collaboration to the best of their 
ability with this country in case of need.4 


2 President Zamora. 
3 Senor Lerroux. 
4 A minute of October 25 by Mr. Eden read: ‘This is good news.’ 


No. 136 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 24, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 658 Telegraphic [ F 6732/1 /1] 
Important ROME, October 24, 1935, 12.5 a.m. 


Your telegram No. 556.! 

I will at once ascertain the place to which division is to go. Meanwhile 
I venture to suggest that a communication in the exact terms suggested 
might not be altogether welcome here since Signor Suvich clearly indicated 
to me that this was not in any way a bargaining gesture but was a decision 
taken by the Italian Government on their own free and independent initia- 
tive; and that orders for withdrawal had already been sent.? Of course they 
expect something from us in return but in view of above might it not be 
better that any announcement to the Italian Government of what we do 
should formally be unrelated to withdrawal from Libya. 

If you agree I would simply tell Signor Suvich that I expected shortly to 
be in a position to communicate to him certain measures which His Majesty’s 
Government had decided to take to reduce their naval force in the Mediter- 
ranean. It is possible division will be sent on to East Africa. In this case is 
my action to be the same as if Division was being withdrawn to Italy? 


™ No. 133. 

2 In a minute of October 24 Mr. Thompson said that press messages from Rome that 
morning stated that the division was only being withdrawn to Tripoli. He thought that 
‘even as a gesture’ this was ‘worth very little.’ On even date Sir L. Oliphant minuted: 
‘The News Dept. have been authorized by the S. of S. to say that this Italian action is 
satisfactory etc.’ On the same day Sir R. Vansittart wrote: ‘As we have already expressed 
satisfaction in the press, & as the move is only to Tripoli, I wd sooner not say anything 
further to Italy till we make our now impending proposal.’ Sir S. Hoare minuted his 
agreement that day. 
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No. 137 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 24, 2 p.m.) 
No. 216 Telegraphic: by telephone [7 6753/1 /1] 


Immediate PARIS, October 24, 1935 


Your telegram No. 291.! 

I read a French translation of your telegram to Monsieur Laval this 
morning, emphasising urgency of points A(1) and a(2). He listened 
carefully, said that what we asked for flowed naturally from political under- 
standing existing between the two countries as clarified in French com- 
munication of October 18? and your speech in House of Commons,} and 
that I could consider our demands accepted in principle. He asked me to 
leave a copy of what I had read to him in order that the necessary ‘mise au 
point’ of French assent should be prepared as soon as possible for com- 
munication to me. He added that he was sure that you would agree as to 
immense importance of maintaining complete secrecy when conversations 
between our technical experts started in order that there should be no 
leakage into press.‘ 

Note giving ‘mise au point’ is promised for this evening, but Quai d’Orsay 
machinery works slowly and I may not get it until tomorrow. If there is any 
delay I will hustle the Quai d’Orsay as hard as I can. 

Repeated to Rome. 


t No. 132. 2 See No. 115. 3 See No. 131, note 1. 
4 Foreign Office telegram No. 298 of October 25 to Paris expressed agreement about the 
need for secrecy and instructed Sir G. Clerk to inform M. Laval accordingly. 


No. 138 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 24, 9.30 p.m.) 
No. 662 Telegraphic [J 6784/1 /1] 


ROME, October 24, 1935, 8.50 p.m. 
My despatch No. 658.! 
I have now confirmation that division will be withdrawn to Italy.? 
Incidentally my Air Attaché} points out to me that under the arrange- 
ments contemplated in your telegram No. 291 to Paris, Italian air striking 
force based on Libya, Dodecanese and possibly Castelovizo remain intact 
while battle cruisers may be withdrawn.5 


! Presumably a reference to No. 136. 2 Cf. ibid., note 2. 

3 Wing Commander G. B. Dacre. + No. 132. 

5 In a minute of October 25 Sir R. Vansittart wrote: “The Air Ministry did not wish to 
impose conditions as regards the Italian Air Force. We might tell Sir E. Drummond this, 
& the reason. He knows the rest of the elements of the deal.’ In Foreign Office telegram 
No. 565 of October 26 Sir E. Drummond was confidentially informed that although the 
extent to which the Italian air strength in Libya had been reinforced was fully appreciated, 
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May I express sincere hope that the utmost secrecy will be observed by 
French vis-a-vis Italian Government on Point 4 of that telegram. If Italian 
Government became aware of the proposal, anger against us at what will 
I fear be represented as a further effort at military intimidation will break 
out with renewed vigour. 

Repeated to Paris. 


it was considered that the air units might be less of a menace there than in Italy, where 
there was the possibility of their threatening Malta. Moreover British air strength in 
Egypt, which constituted a central strategic reserve, had also been considerably reinforced, 
with the result that it would be embarrassing if the Italians, when asked to withdraw from 
Libya, sought a corresponding reduction in Egypt. 


No. 139 


“+ Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 25, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 262 Saving: Telegraphic [7 6789/1 /r] 


PARIS, October 24, 1935 

My telegram No. 216.! 

President of the Council, having disposed of the question of naval support 
etc., in the Mediterranean, went on to say that he had obtained from Signor 
Mussolini what were put forward at present as the minimum Italian terms. 
(My immediately following telegrams? give the text of these terms and of 
Italian notes thereon. Actual terms are much the same as those quoted in 
Rome telegram No. 636.) 3 

Monsieur Laval said that he had of set purpose taken the initiative in 
extracting these terms from the Italian Government, because he thought 
that, in the special position of France, he was better placed than anyone 
else to do so and he owed it to his desperate search for peace to take action 
accordingly, but he had no intention whatever of allowing himself to fall 
into the position of mediator between Great Britain and Italy. It was for 
the British and French Governments to consider together the terms that 
Signor Mussolini offered and to agree upon what the two Governments 
thought would constitute the basis of a reasonable counter-offer. Monsieur 
Laval had already told the Italian Ambassador that he did not consider the 
terms now proposed by Signor Mussolini as acceptable, but he said to me 
that he did consider them as an advance on anything that Signor Mussolini 
had laid down as a minimum hitherto and that they showed, by implication 
and by the openings they left for modifications, that Mussolini did sincerely 
wish to reach a settlement. 

Monsieur Laval’s belief is to some extent borne out by the last sentence 
of Signor Mussolini’s communication to him. Monsieur Laval said that he 


1 No. 137. 
2 See Nos. 140 and 141 below. 
3 No. 108. 
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must omit this sentence from the copy of the communication which he was 
giving to me officially for transmission to you, but he read it out to me. It 
was to the effect that Monsieur Laval would himself be the best judge as to 
the form in which the proposals should be put forward—in other words it 
was clear that Signor Mussolini not only did not expect his proposals to be 
accepted as they stood, but was prepared to consider modifications. 

One point that Signor Mussolini makes is that he considers it very im- 
portant for the success of the negotiation that they should keep the stamp of 
French initiative, and he adds that in fact the Italian Government, by telling 
Monsieur Laval its conditions, has responded to a suggestion put forward 
by Monsieur Laval. As said above, the President of the Council accepts 
full responsibility for being the initiator of this move, indeed he thinks he 
would have failed in his duty to peace had he not done so, but henceforward 
all discussion and action must be done in common by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the French Government. But, if it would make things easier for 
Mussolini to seem to be yielding to friendship for France rather than to 
Anglo-French, and eventual League of Nations, pressure, Monsieur Laval 
seemed to think that, if it would make peace any easier to come by, the 
facade of French initiative might be kept up. 

The other point on which Monsieur Laval insisted was the necessity for 
speed. Obviously the details of any settlement would require some consider- 
able time to be worked out, but we were far more likely to get Mussolini’s 
assent to what we (i.e. France and ourselves) would consider the basis of 
a negotiable settlement, if we could put it before him before the application 
of our final economic sanctions. Monsieur Laval made no suggestion that 
sanctions should be delayed, indeed he clearly contemplated their coming 
into force on November ist, but he said that whatever the practical effect 
of their application might be, the putting of them into force would be con- 
sidered in Italy as a humiliation, and Mussolini, with his country smarting 
under humiliation, would not dare to be as tractable as he is now. 

As regards procedure, Monsieur Laval hopes that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the French Government may reach agreement with the minimum 
of delay as to the terms which can be fairly be put forward to Geneva and 
the Negus as a basis of negotiation. Once His Majesty’s Government and the 
French Government are agreed, Rome should be sounded as to whether 
the Italian Government would be prepared to accept our suggestions as a 
basis of negotiation. If so, Monsieur Laval and a British Minister, presum- 
ably Mr. Eden, would go to Geneva to obtain authority from the League of 
Nations for the opening of general negotiations. 

Monsieur Laval expressed a hope that, as there was no question owing 
to the internal situation of his being able to go to London, Mr. Eden might 
be able to come over to Paris with the views of His Majesty’s Government 
on the Italian terms. Quite apart from the inconvenience entailed which 
such a visit would cause to a Cabinet Minister on the eve of a General 
Election,‘ it would probably give rise to all sorts of misinterpretations, and 

4 See No. 124, note 1. 
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I do not think that the idea was more than a reflection of what was passing 
through Monsieur Laval’s mind. But no harm would be done if any instruc- 
tions you may send to me contain a regret that political situation at home 
makes it impossible to accede to that particular suggestion. 

Meanwhile Monsieur Laval entirely agrees that Mr. Peterson and 
Monsieur de St. Quentin should get to work at once and see how far they 
can rearrange the map of Abyssinia. 


No. 140 


Sir G. Clerk (Parts) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 25) 
No. 263 Saving: Telegraphic [7 6790/1 /1] 
PARIS, October 24, 1935 


My immediately preceding Saving telegram." 

Following is text of Italian proposals :? 

(a2) Mandat ou autre forme d’administration confiée 4 l’Italie dans la 
zone périphérique (non amharique). 

(b) Participation congrue de I’Italie dans le systéme d’assistance collec- 
tive pour le noyeau central (pays amharique). 

(c) Cession définitive a 1’Italie des territoires recouvrés dans |’Abyssinie 
septentrionale, ayant une étendue minime comparée 4a celle totale de 
l’Ethiopie. 

(d) Etablissement des frontiéres dans la Dancalie et le Ogaden de facon 
a étendre les zones cétiéres actuellement possédées par I’Italie. 

(e) Limitation et contréle des armements de |’Abyssinie. (Le Gouverne- 
ment italien s’engagerait a ne pas faire des levées de troupes dans les pays 
soumis a l’administration italienne, exception faite des nécessités locales de 
police pour le maintien de l’ordre public.) 

(f) Le Gouvernment italien est toujours encore prét a accorder a |’Abys- 
sinie une [szc] débouché commercial a Assab, afin de lui assurer une issue 
a la mer en plus de celles de Djibouti et Berbera.3 


™ See No. 139. 

2 Punctuation and spelling as in original. 

3 A minute of October 25 by Mr. Scrivener read: ‘Mr. Peterson telephoned from Paris 
at about 4 p.m. to say that his discussions with French officials had made considerable 
progress, but that they were proving very reluctant to proceed to the point of drawing 
up an actual draft reply to the Italians. Sir G. Clerk was accordingly going to see M. Laval 
tomorrow morning and arrange for the officials concerned to receive the necessary 
authority. Mr. Peterson is sending a draft of his own tonight [see No. 147 below]. I 
gathered that the “‘non-Amharic” or “colonial” part of Abyssinia was to be defined as the 
area south of the 8th parallel; and that whereas Mr. Peterson favours the cession of Assab 
outright to the Ethiopians, the French are inclined to hedge.’ 
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No. 141 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 25) 
No. 264 Saving: Telegraphic [7 6791/1 /1] 
PARIS, October 24, 1935 

My immediately preceding Saving telegram.! 

Following is text of Italian commentary on their proposals. 

On considére trés important pour le succés de la négociation que cette 
derniére maintienne le caractére d’une initiative francaise. Le Gouverne- 
ment italien a en effet adhéré a une suggestion de M. Laval en lui faisant 
connaitre ses conditions. 

Remarques aux points (0b) et (e). 

M. Mussolini n’aurait pas d’objections, pour tenir compte des observa- 
tions qui lui ont été faites par M. Laval, que les deux points concernant la 
participation congrue de I’Italie dans |’administration du noyeau central 
et le désarmement soient formulés sous la forme d’amendements au plan du 
Comité des Cinq.? I] estime qu’une conversation a ce sujet pourrait étre 
utilement entamée sur la formule suivante: ‘L’Italie se réserve de présenter 
des amendements au plan du Comité des Cing en ce qui concerne sa parti- 
cipation congrue 4 l’assistance collective qui sera accordée a l’Abyssinie 
aussi bien que la limitation et le contréle des armements de ce pays.’ 

D’ailleurs, le projet de conciliation parait aussi correspondre a des vues 
sociétaires. M. Laval pourrait en effet soutenir que le plan des Cinq, avec 
les amendements opportuns, a constitué la base du projet, limité toutefois au 
noyeau central, savoir l’Abyssinie historique, pays qui bien ou mal représente 
depuis plusieurs siécles un unité politique. 

Le projet de conciliation pourrait étre complété—et cela constituerait 
également un émendement dans un sens extensif—par un régime spécial 
pour la zéne périphérique qui n’appartient ni du point de vue ethnique ni 
de celui historique a ]’Abyssinie, attendu que ces territoires ont été conquis 
au courant des derniéres années et qu’ils ont été mal gouvernés, exploités 
et dévastés. Dans cette zéne la présence de conseillers n’aurait aucun but, 
étant donné qu’aucune véritable admmistration y est installée et qu’il faut 
par contre détruire le peu qui existe pour reconstruire sur de nouvelles bases. 
Cette zéne doit étre confi¢e a |’administration d’une seule Puissance, 
I’Italie, afin que l’on puisse y accomplir une ceuvre efficace de réorganisation. 

La cession 4 l’Italie des territoires recouvrés (point (c)) ne devrait pas 
rencontrer de difficultés. 

L’établissement des frontiéres (point (d)) qui ne sont pas encore dé- 
limitées dans la Dancalie et le Ogaden, est une question de peu d’importance. 

La participation congrue de |’Italie dans l’administration de la partie 
centrale (point (5)) est conforme 4 l’esprit de tous les traités conclus entre les 
Puissances limitrophes de l’Abyssinie. 


t See No. 140. 
2 See Volume XIV, No. 641, note 4. 
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La limitation et le contréle des armements (point (c)) est une mesure de 
sireté pour l’Italie de méme que pour les autres Etats limitrophes de 
P Abyssinie. 3 

3 Foreign Office telegrams Nos. 563 and 356 of October 26 transmitted a summary of 
these comments to Sir E. Drummond and Sir S. Barton respectively. Foreign Office 
telegrams Nos. 564 and 357 of even date transmitted to Rome and Addis Ababa a transla- 
tion of the Italian proposals (see No. 140). 


No. 142 


Sir S. Barton (Addis Ababa) to Sir S. Hoare 
(Recetved October 25, 10.55 a.m.) 


No. 338 Telegraphic: by wireless [7 6843/1 [1] 
Immediate ADDIS ABABA, October 25, 1935 


Your telegram No. 350.! 

1. Italian advance hitherto may have been more deliberate than the 
Emperor expected but while he may be impressed by measures of consolida- 
tion which this deliberation implies he probably realizes that it is also 
affording him time to concentrate his own troops. This concentration was 
bound to be delayed by climatic and customary reasons and his anxiety to 
avoid any prejudice to the League action also operated to increase delay. 
Reinforcements have been moving northward for the past three weeks; 
Minister of War only left here last week and he will be followed by the 
Emperor whose departure for Dessie is announced for next week. The 
Crown Prince will remove from Dessie to Addis Ababa. 

All this points to the imminence of serious resistance and possibly counter 
attack by the Ethiopian armies on the northern front; on the southern front 
where Italian advance appears to have been delayed by local rain there are 
now probably as many Ethiopian troops as can be maintained in this desert 
region and serious resistance may await arrival of Italians in the neighbour- 
hood of plateau south of Harrar. 

2. Defection of Dejazmach Haile Selassie seems to have produced little 
advantage locally. He was too young to have much influence and his 
marriage to the Emperor’s daughter (now dead) balanced a diminution in 
his late father’s fiefs. His defection was probably brought about by financial 
causes. Nothing is known here of other defections nor are there means of 
assessing possibility of such being induced. Character of remaining and 
more important northern chiefs would seem to render defection unlikely. 

A possible offset may be found in attitude of some of tribes on Italian side 
of their frontier who there is little doubt resent certain measures applied to 
them by Italian authorities. 

3. The determination of the Emperor and chiefs to continue the war in 
defence of their territory and independence remains undiminished and there 


1 This telegram of October 23 asked Sir S. Barton for a ‘full appreciation of the present 
situation in Ethiopia’. 
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Is as yet no indication whatever that either superior armaments or the air 
force are overawing them. To sum up Ethiopians’ morale is, if anything, 
too high, for it is based largely on valour of ignorance and progress of 
hostilities so far has not served to diminish their preconceived notions of 
invincibility. Once hostilities began the modernised fractions of Ethiopia, 
which alone figured during period of negotiations, gave place to feudal 
Ethiopia which provides fighting forces. 

My knowledge is not sufficiently complete to form basis of an accurate 
forecast of outcome of this conflict as staged today but my personal belief 
is that if League action proves ineffective Ethiopia has no chance whatever 
of successful resistance. This is based on the assumption that although Italy 
Is unlikely to secure any immediate crushing success only economic pressure 
by the League can prevent her from keeping the field long enough to wear 
down a primitive fighting machine. 

League action is only appreciated by a portion of modernised fraction 
and although it has brought world-wide publicity and sympathy for Ethiopia 
the Emperor’s complete respect for and reliance on League procedure has 
also entailed grave risk to his country’s safety in that it prevented him from 
striking in self-defence nine months ago before the Italians had without inter- 
ference massed their armies on his frontier. If now the League action 
becomes effective and checks Italian aggression the Emperor’s confidence 
will have been justified, if otherwise it will be impossible to deny that 
Emperor’s independence has been sacrificed by the Emperor on the altar 
of the Covenant, and reaction of chiefs may be as violent as it will be justified. 
As indication of importance of this factor may be cited the depression caused 
here by your speech in the House of Commons on October 22nd? which 
was misinterpreted by the Emperor and his advisers as indicating a weakening 
in attitude of His Majesty’s Government towards execution of provisions of 
Covenant and a return to attempts at conciliation. Even if possible peace 
terms could be found which the Emperor might consider I see little prospect 
of his being able to induce his chiefs to concede now anything acceptable to 
Italy. If Signor Mussolini has staked his all on conquest of Ethiopia, the 
Emperor has done the same on the efficacy of the Covenant. 


2 See No. 131, note 1. 


No. 143 


Viscount Chilston' (Moscow) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 25, 1.15 p.m.) 
No. 144 Telegraphic [F 6844/1 /1] 
Moscow, October 25, 1935, 2.7 p.m. [sic] 


In returning from leave of absence I travelled from Berlin with M. 
Litvinov October 22nd. Some of his remarks in the course of conversation 
may be of interest. He was of opinion that sanctions would not stop the war, 


! H.M. Ambassador at Moscow. 
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although in time they might have some effect and perhaps curtail it. There 
were too many ‘leakages’. What Italy was most anxious about was supply 
of coal and oil; and these would be furnished by Germany and United 
States respectively. Economic sanctions were of little avail unless applied 
jointly, drastically, and simultaneously. He regretted that a fixed date had 
not already been determined on which all sanctions would be commenced 
by all countries together. Germany of course would try to take all possible 
profit out of the situation; but he drew some comfort out of . . .2 decisions 
already taken would serve as a warning to her for the future. Even if 
Italians could succeed in crushing Abyssinian resistance before the effect of 
sanctions could be felt their financial situation was bound to be disastrous 
next year. 

M. Litvinov said he was not returning to Geneva. He had said all he 
could and there was nothing more for him to do there at present. He hoped 
that we would not weaken and he wished France could screw her courage 
up tighter. 

Repeated to Geneva. 


2 The text was here uncertain. 


No. 144 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir G. Clerk (Paris) 
No. 296 Telegraphic [| F 6997/1 [1] 
Private and Personal FOREIGN OFFICE, October 25, 1935, 3.20 p.m. 


We think it quite essential that unless there is a complete change in the 
situation, there should be no postponement of the imposition of sanctions. 
If there were any postponement, there is a serious risk that a number of the 
states which are now in agreement would refuse to participate at all. For your 
personal information we contemplate sanctions taking effect about November 
15th, i.e. about a fortnight after the Geneva meeting of October 31st. 

Can you give me any indication of what the French have in their minds 
as regards imposition of sanctions, and do you think they are likely to work 
for a postponement? 

Do you know whether M. Laval is likely to go to Geneva himself for the 
meeting? It would of course be very inconvenient for me to go during the 
election. If I do go it would presumably influence Laval in direction of 
going, though from some points of view it might be better that he should 
not do so. I should be grateful if you would, in the light of the above points, 
give me your opinion as to probable French attitude and your views as to 
whether my own presence in Geneva is likely to be necessary.! 

1 In his telegram No. 218 of October 26 Sir G. Clerk replied that M. Laval was ‘very 
definite as to there being no postponement of the imposition of sanctions’. He also said 
that he proposed to go to Geneva on October 30. It was announced in The Times of October 


29 (p. 14) that Sir S. Hoare would leave for Geneva on October 31 in order to be present at 
the meetings of the Co-ordination Committee on November 1 and 2. 
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No. 145 


Letter from Mr. Thompson to M. Avenol 


[LF 6758/5499/1] 


Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, October 25, 1935 
Sir, 

I am directed by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to acknowledge 
the receipt of your communication C.L. 168, 1935' of October 20 1935, 
enclosing copies of the texts of Proposals Nos. 3 (Prohibition of the Importa- 
tion of Italian goods) and 4 (Embargo on the Export of Essential Materials 
to Italy and Italian Possessions) which were adopted by the Committee of 
Co-ordination at Geneva on October 19, 1935.” 

2. In these proposals the various Governments concerned were invited 
to inform the Committee, through you, not later than October 28, of the 
date on which they could be ready to bring these measures into operation. 
So far as His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom are concerned, 
I am to state, and to request you to be so good as to inform the Committee, 
that they would be prepared to put the measures in question into force upon 
the date which the Committee may decide. 3 

t Not printed. 

2 See No. 116, note 6. 

3 At its meeting on October 23 (see No. 133, note 2) the Cabinet approved the action 
taken by Mr. Eden during recent meetings at Geneva and agreed to authorize the sub- 
mission to the King in Council of the Orders in Council required to give effect to Proposals 
I to IV inclusive. It also agreed: ‘(d) That, as regards Proposals III and IV, the Orders 
should only be brought into effect if sufficient other countries took corresponding action. 
(e) To take note that the co-operation of non-Member States was likely to prove more 
important in connection with Proposal IV ... than in the case of Proposal III . . .; and 
that the initiative for action with the United States of America to render effective the 
proposed embargo on nickel lay with the Canadian Government; (/) that in connexion 
with Proposal V (organisation of mutual support} the Minister for League of Nations 
Affairs should take no decision without reference to the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
financial matters and to the President of the Board of Trade on trade matters.’ 


¥ No. 146 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir G. Clerk (Parts) 
No. 1908 [ F 6848/1 /1] 


- FOREIGN OFFICE, October 25, 1935 

Sir, 
M. Corbin came to see me to-day in order to say how much his Govern- 
ment and he approved of my speech in the Foreign Affairs debate." Whilst 
thanking him for his message, I took the opportunity of saying how glad I 


? See No. 131, note 1. 
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was that the misunderstanding between the British and French Governments 
seemed to have been removed. 

2. M. Corbin subsequently asked for details as to our action in connexion 
with sanctions. Had we already issued the necessary orders? If so, when 
would they come into operation, and did we need any Parliamentary 
approval? I told him that the answer to the last question was in the negative, 
and to the other two that there were two categories of sanctions so far as I 
understood the position. The first category (Proposals I and IT) had either al- 
ready been or was about to be enforced by anumber of Governments, including 
His Majesty’s Government. As regards the second category (Proposals III 
and IV), Governments had been asked to inform the Secretary-General of 
the League of the date on which they would be prepared to enforce them. 
An Order in Council was being issued to-day covering all the sanctions 
decided upon at Geneva. In virtue of this Order in Council we were bringing 
Proposal I into operation as from to-day and would do the same with 
Proposal II very shortly. As regards Proposals III and IV, we now had 
power to enforce them as soon as the date had been settled at Geneva. 

3g. The Ambassador said that the French Government had now settled to 
accept the sanctions proposed by the League and that they had no intention 
of asking for a postponement of the date of operation. He was not, however, 
sure whether parliamentary approval would not be necessary at some stage 
for what I gathered would be in the first instance ‘décrets-lois’. I told him 
that we took the view very strongly that any postponement beyond the 
middle of November would be a very grave mistake. He seemed to accept 
this opinion. 

4. He also agreed that so far as any peace discussions are concerned, it 
was most important to keep them within the framework of the League and 
that this being so, there was much to be said for obtaining the formal 
approval of the Council if the discussions looked like leading to any definite 
results. 

5. Lastly, he informed me that M. Laval’s political position had been 
strengthened by the senatorial elections and the course of events during the 
last few days. It looked now as if there would be no change of Government. 
I said that it was not for me to comment upon French politics but from our 
point of view and from the point of view of Geneva, I hoped that his forecast 
would prove to be correct. As it appeared that the French Government and 
we were now agreed upon the line of action at Geneva, it would be unfor- 
tunate to have a change that might disturb or delay the agreements that are 
now being reached. 

Iam, &c., 
SAMUEL HOARE 
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No. 147 


Letter from Mr. Peterson (Paris) to Mr. Scrivener 


[F 7044/1 /1] 
PARIS, October 25, 1935 
My dear Pat, 

I enclose copies of the hasty draft of a reply to Rome! which I gave St. 
Quentin this morning at our second meeting in the hope that it would serve 
as a basis of discussion. 

As I told you on the telephone,? his reply has been a rather disap- 
pointing one, that he (and he says Léger too) feels obliged to put in to Laval 
observations on the Italian proposals? and to ask for express authority 
to get down to drafting a reply with me before he can tackle an actual 
draft. 

He has now, under considerable pressure, promised to get his observations 
in to-night, to give me a copy, and to stand by for another interview which 
the Ambassador is to have with Laval to-morrow morning, as a result of 
which we hope to get the necessary instructions issued. 

Apart from this rather tiresome and obstructive attitude as regards proce- 
dure, St. Quentin seems fairly happy as to the general line of my draft. 
After summoning Massigli he has given up the idea of pressing for a B 
Mandate for Italy over the non-Amharic zone, and I think will be content 
with the implication of the note attached to my draft to the effect that that 
would really be the simplest and most satisfactory way of handling the 
problem: he is still exercised about the future of Jibuti (which I have told 
him is absurd) and is rather reluctant to let the Abyssinians develop a port 
anywhere as a rival: he is therefore sticky about providing for the cession of 
Assab: he is also inclined to argue (and here I think he may be right) that 
you cannot stipulate for a corridor between Assab and Dessie, but at most 
for free access for the Abyssinians by a road to be constructed—which is in 
fact what the 1928 treaty provides on this point. 

He is also inclined to think that instead of making two of the four 
Commissioners Italians (probably police and finance or economy—see 
Report of the Committee of Five)* it would be better to have one Italian 
Commissioner for the non-Amharic regions. Here I think he may be 
right. 

The Foreign Legion is a stumbling-block, and the Ambassador is inclined 
to think that we might be able to do without it and get along with police 
and gendarmerie. St. Quentin seems to like the idea: and’ I cannot myself 
imagine that Italian officials, even acting under the League, will be able to 
run this territory, excited as it has been by the war, with no military force at 
their backs. 


™ See Enclosure below. 2 See No. 140, note 2. 
3 See No. 140. 4 See Volume XIV, No. 641, note 4. 


‘ 5 : marginal note on this letter suggests that this word should read ‘on the other 
and’. | 
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One last point. I am keeping out our original idea of ceding Bale with a 
line running up the goth Meridian,® because it seems to me the Italians are 
getting enough as it is. St. Quentin professes to agree on this, but I should 
be very surprised if he does not soon try to have it in. 

You will see, therefore, that there is the material for several days’ discus- 
sion at least, and I shall assume that I am wanted to see it through unless 
I hear to the contrary. 

Yours ever, 
MaurIcE PETERSON 


ENCLosurE IN No. 147 
Draft Note by Mr. Peterson of October 25 


The Governments of France and of the United Kingdom have taken note 
of the suggested conditions for a settlement of the Italo-Ethiopian dispute 
communicated by the Italian Government to the French Government 
through the Italian Ambassador in Paris. 

In formulating their reply to these suggestions the Governments of France 
and of the United Kingdom are obliged to make it clear that they are only 
able to consider the question in their capacity as Member States of the League 
of Nations. The reply must therefore be taken only to indicate the extent to 
which the two Governments are prepared to use their influence at Geneva, 
as well as at Addis Ababa, to secure satisfaction for the Italian proposals. 

These proposals are understood to be: 


(2) Mandat ou autre forme d’administration confiée a l’Italie dans la 
zone périphérique (non amharique). 

(6) Participation congrue de I’Italie dans le systéme d’assistance collective 
pour le noyeau central (pays amharique). 

(c) Cession définitive a l’Italie des territoires recouvrés dans Abyssinie 
septentrionale, ayant une étendue minime comparée a celle totale de 
l’Ethiopie. 

(d) Etablissement des frontiéres dans la Dancalie et le Ogaden de facon a 
étendre les z6nes cotiéres actuellement possédées par |!’ Italie. 

(ec) Limitation et contréle des armements de |’Abyssinie. (Le Gouverne- 
ment italien s’engagerait 4 ne pas faire des levées de troupes dans les pays 
soumis a l’administration italienne, exception faite des nécessités locales de 
police pour le maintien de ]’ordre public.) 

(f) Le Gouvernement italien est toujours encore prét a accorder a |’Abys- 
sinie un débouché commercial a Assab, afin de lui assurer une issue a la 
mer en plus de celles de Djibouti et Berbera. 


The two Governments would be prepared to endeavour to obtain: 


(a) an exclusively Italian personnel, as regards foreign officials, in the 
non-amharic zone. 
6 See Volume XIV, No. 664. 
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(This zone to be defined as comprising (subject to the territorial arrange- 
ments proposed under (d) below) a) the Danakil country, b) the region 
lying to the south of the 8th parallel). 

The personnel referred to above will be under the orders of the League 
of Nations Commission in the central zone (see (4) below) under the condi- 
tions defined in the report of the Committee of Five. 

The security and disarmament of the non-amharic zone will be assured, 
apart from police and gendarmerie, by a Foreign Legion of which the 
higher command shall be Italian. 

(b) Two of the Four Commissioners in the central zone shall be of Italian 
nationality. Italy shall also participate in the subordinate personnel under 
these Commissioners. 

(c) Save as provided under (d) below territorial modification in the north 
of Abyssinia must be confined to a rectification of frontier (such as e.g. the 
elimination of the pocket to the north-west of Aksum) in favour of Italy. 

(d) The Danakil country and the Ogaden country (south of the 8th 
parallel) shall be ceded to Italy by Abyssinia. 

(e) The control and limitation of the armaments of Abyssinia shall be 
carried out under the arrangement contemplated by the report of the Com- 
mittee of Five as further defined in (a) above. 

(f) In order to secure general acceptance of the above arrangements it 1s 
essential that the Italian Government should transfer to Abyssinia the port 
of Assab together with a corridor connecting it with Dessie (as contemplated 
by the Treaty of 1928). 


In submitting the attached draft of a reply to the Italian proposals, 
M. de St. Quentin and Mr. Peterson feel obliged to call attention to the 
complex element introduced by the proposal for a Foreign Legion under 
(a) of the draft reply. 

At the same time, given the absolute necessity for securing the safety of 
the foreign personnel (more particularly in the years following the termina- 
tion of hostilities) and the disarmament of the population, they feel that the 
only alternative would be to allow Italy a B mandate for the non-Amharic 
zone which would permit the stationing of Italian forces within that zone 
for the purposes mentioned above. 


No. 148 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 26, 1.55 p.m.) 
No. 217 Telegraphic: by telephone [7 6886/1 /1] 
Most Immediate PARIS, October 26, 1935 


Following is ‘mise au point’ referred to in my telegram No. 216.! 
De la communication que Votre Excellence a bien voulu me faire le 
24 de ce mois, il ressort que le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté considére comme 


t No. 137. 
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le Gouvernement frangais l’accord constaté entre eux sur le portée [svc] de 
l’article 16, alinéa 3, du Pacte de la Société des Nations, comme permettant 
d’aborder sur le plan technique l’examen des questions que poserait une 
collaboration des forces navales des deux pays dans l’eventualité prévue 
par cette disposition du Pacte. 

Dans ces conditions, le Gouvernement frangais donne en ce qui le concerne 
aux autorités navales les instructions utiles pour que puisse étre entrepris 
sans délai avec les représentants de ]’Amirauté britannique un examen 
technique de l’ensemble des questions que peut poser la collaboration 
éventuelle des deux pays. 

Dés maintenant, pour ce qui est des points a (1) et a (2) de la communica- 
tion de Votre Excellence, le Gouvernment frangais est en mesure de donner 
au Gouvernement britannique l’assurance que dans le cas envisagé 


1—l’usage des ports francais et en particulier des ports de Toulon et de 
Bizerte serait garanti aux navires de la flotte britannique; 

2—que les forces navales francaises de la Méditerranée collaboreraient 
avec la Flotte britannique dans des conditions a4 déterminer. 


Pour avoir son plein effet cette double assurance nécessite en effet un 
examen entre les représentants des deux amirautés. Cet examen, qui 
amorcerait l’accord visé au paragraphe a (3), pourrait étre entrepris, avec 
la discrétion qui s’impose, dés le début de la semaine prochaine par un 
représentant de l’Amirauté britannique et l’expert naval que |’Etat-Major 
de la Marine Frangaise doit envoyer a Londres en vue des conversations 
relatives aux armements navals. 

Toutefois, il est essentiel de noter que toute collaboration de la Marine 
francaise et de la Marine britannique dans un conflit avec |’Italie entrainer- 
ait automatiquement |’intervention non seulement des forces aériennes, 
intervention déja envisagée dans le § a (4), mais aussi celle des forces 
terrestres frangaises. La France, qui a une frontiére terrestre commune avec 
Italie, ne peut comme la Grande Bretagne envisager un conflit ot seules 
entreraient en jeu les forces navales et aériennes. 

Les conversations entre les états-majors navals entraineraient donc trés 
vite des conversations plus générales entre les états-majors terrestres et 
aériens des deux pays.? 


2 In a minute of October 28 Mr. Wigram commented on this sentence: ‘Does this mean 
we are going to be asked to... participate in military and air conversations which will 
range over the whole field of the French defences and consider not only Italy, but also 
Germany? ... I feel great doubt if it would be wise to get into a conversation of such a 
nature, while the whole question of our future relations with the rearmed Germany is 
quite unsettled and unthought out. It would indeed be a triumph for M. Laval.’ Mr. 
Sargent minuted his agreement on even date. In a minute of October 29, however, Sir 
R. Vansittart wrote: ‘I am not alarmed at the prospect raised in Mr. Wigram’s minute. 
The point is a legitimate one, but we can easily meet it. We are talking about Italy, and 
will only talk about Italy. Only a little resolution on our part will be necessary to hold 
to such firm ground. Such small risk as there wd. be in such conversations is inherent in the 
present situation. If conversations begin, the Germans may well make enquiries of us, 
and we shall have no difficulty or hesitation in satisfying them.’ On October go Sir S. 
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J’ai donné la plus grande attention aux vues du Gouvernment britannique 
relativement a4 une réduction des forces italiennes en Libye et des forces 
navales britanniques actuellement stationnées dans la Méditerranée. Le 
Gouvernment de Sa Majesté peut étre assuré que le Gouvernment francais 
en apprécie toute l’importance pour la sauvegarde des intéréts généraux 
auxquels ils sont l’un et l’autre attachés. 


Hoare minuted: ‘I am not worried about this request. It seems to me inevitable in the 
circumstances. As long as it is kept to Italy, it does not seem to me to be dangerous.’ 


No. 149 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir G. Clerk (Paris) 
No. 299 Telegraphic [F 6790/1 [1] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 26, 1935, 8.35 p.m. 

Your telegrams Nos. 262 to 264 Saving' and Mr. Peterson’s letter of 
October 25. 

I shall await further draft before commenting in detail. 

Meantime I have been considering procedure which should be followed 
in order (1) to secure that Council of League are apprised of and approve 
these discussions as soon as possible: (2) to avoid appearance of treating 
with Italy only and ignoring the Emperor. 

I am inclined to think that, after learning from me any necessary amend- 
ments in proposals (e.g. ‘exclusive’ Italian personnel in non-Amharic zone 
appears as certain to be quite unacceptable to the Emperor) you should hand 
revised draft to M. Laval and try to arrange that he should sound the 
Emperor privately and confidentially through French Minister at Addis 
Ababa before he replies to the Duce. 

It would obviously be of no advantage to anyone concerned to proceed 
on tentative lines which might be foredoomed to any complete failure. It is 
clear from nature of indications which have reached us that in their present 
form and in view of tendencies at Addis Ababa—see Sir S. Barton’s telegram 
No. 3383—very considerable difficulties are likely to arise and these in my 
opinion must necessarily be explored as soon as possible. 

I agree as to the desirability of maintaining French initiative and above 
proposed action at Addis Ababa provides for this. 

If it appears that proposals are acceptable to the Emperor as a basis of 
discussion it would then be for M. Laval to secure the Duce’s opinion and 
in the event of his agreement to bring the matter before the Council and 
invite them to approve the opening of further discussions on the agreed 
basis—as everything must depend on such approval. I am extremely nervous 
of our being involved longer than is absolutely necessary in discussions that 
may have the appearance of going behind the back of the League. The 


1 Nos. 1399, 140, and 141. 2 No. 147. 3 No. 142. 
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sooner thercfore that the Council can be formally seized of what is happen- 
ing, the safer it will be.¢ 

Please telegraph your observations. Mr. Peterson should remain in Paris 
pending receipt of further instructions. 


Repeated to Rome, No. 561 and Addis Ababa, No. 355. 


+ A note of October 26 by Sir L. Oliphant to Sir S. Hoare states that this telegram was 
drafted after discussion with Sir R. Vansittart. Sir S. Hoare added the last two sentences 
to the draft of this paragraph. 


No. 150 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 27) 
No. 268 Saving: Telegraphic [F 6988/1 /1] 


Personal and Secret PARIS, October 26, 1935 


Following for Sir R. Vansittart. 

Cerrutti [sic] inflicted himself twice on Laval yesterday, and is probably 
doing so again now, for he watches my every movement and, the minute 
I have left the Quai d’Orsay, finds a pretext to ring up Laval and get an 
interview. Laval interprets this as an indication of the intense anxiety of 
Mussolini to arrive at a settlement and feels that the moment is really 
favourable if we can devise a means of saving Mussolini’s face before his own 
people without stultifying the Negus and the League of Nations. He was 
taken aback yesterday evening when, answering some carping innuendo of 
Cerrutti’s about our (British) fixed hostility he said ‘you persistently maintain 
that the English are pursuing an individual policy again[st] you and your 
régime and you will not believe that Abyssinia is an accident and the 
English are only seeking to maintain the principles of the League of Nations. 
I can only tell you that the British Ambassador said to me yesterday that 
he had got an expert here to discuss with my expert, M. de Saint Quentin, 
the modalities of a possible solution in Abyssinia, which, while safeguarding 
the position of the League of Nations, should afford every reasonable satis- 
faction to Italy without calling for undue sacrifice from the Negus. I knew 
nothing of this, but nothing could have been more a propos, and I tell it 
to you to prove to you that the British Government are sincerely seeking to 
help Italy to find a way out of the difficulty.’ 

2. Cerrutti said that this was the most encouraging thing that he had yet 
heard and that he would at once telephone to Rome and Laval added that 
the atmosphere of the conversation from that moment was entirely changed. 

, 3. I am putting all this in the form of a telegram because I am trying to 
be as concise as possible, but what I particularly want to convey is my 
belief that the atmosphere here and in Rome is such as to offer, for the first 
time since the crisis arose, a real hope of a solution. 
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4. As I said in my official telegram,! Laval was quite definite to me and 
was, by his own account equally so, to Cerrutti on the loyalty of France to 
the sanctions which she has undertaken to apply if the Geneva meeting of 
October 31 imposes them, but he is full of hope, as, though less optimistically, 
I am, that since it will be at least a fortnight after October 31 before all the 
adhering States can have their machinery in readiness, the three weeks that 
remain to us will enable us, not indeed to reach the final settlement, but to 
establish a basis of negotiation which would mean a cessation of active 
hostilities and transfer the dispute from the field of battle to the green table. 

5. I hope to send you the Peterson-Saint Quentin suggestions, plus 
Laval’s blessing on them, to-night? and I trust that in their broad lines they 
may be found acceptable in your sight. If so, the next step is to sound 
Mussolini. Laval is honestly indifferent as to how this should be done; his 
only concern is that Mussolini should realize that this is France and England 
hand in hand; but my humble advice would be to let Laval do the sounding. 
It may be that he may soften asperities more than we should, but against 
that he is desperately set upon a solution and he realizes now that the best 
chance, indeed the only chance, of a happy ending is to make Mussolini see 
that Great Britain and France are absolutely united and are together to the 
end in this business, and I think we may trust him not to let us down, while 
the fact that he, the friend of Italy who, as Mussolini knows, has risked the 
very base of French policy to keep that friendship with Italy, now puts 
forward these proposals, will have an immense effect upon the Duce. 

6. I would add, what I had intended to suggest in my telegram No. 218, 
namely that as far as the technical business to be transacted by the League 
on October 31 [?goes], Lord Stanhope would seem to be entirely adequate 
as the representative of His Majesty’s Government. 

? A reference to Sir G. Clerk’s telegram No. 218; see No. 144, note 1. 


* See No. 151 below. 
3 Parliamentary Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


No. 151 


~ Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 28) 


No. 1499 [f 6885/1 /1] 
PARIS, October 26, 1935 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegram No. 218 of October 26th,' I have the 
honour to transmit to you herewith a note of counter-suggestions for a 
settlement of the Italian—Abyssinian dispute, prepared by Mr. Peterson and 
the Comte de Saint Quentin.? 

2. A copy of these suggestions was submitted to the President of the 
Council, but he left for the country without expressing any opinion on the 


t See No. 144, note 1. 2 Cf. No. 147. 
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note, beyond suggesting a not very vital modification, intended to soothe 
Italian susceptibilities, embodied in the first paragraph on page 3.3 
I have, etc., 
GeorcGE R. CLERK 


ENcLosurE IN No. 151 
26 octobre, 1935 


Les Gouvernements de France et du Royaume-Uni ont examiné avec 
la plus grande attention les conditions de paix que le Gouvernment italien, 
par l’intermédiaire de son Ambassadeur a Paris, a suggérées en vue de 
régler le conflit italo-éthiopien. 

Ils seront heureux d’intervenir pour faciliter ce réglement mais leur 
action conciliatrice ne peut s’exercer que dans le cadre de la Société des 
Nations dont ils sont membres comme les parties. I] s’agit donc actuelle- 
ment pour eux de déterminer dans quelle mesure leur influence peut 
s’exercer utilement tant 4 Genéve qu’a Addis-Abeba. 

Les propositions italiennes peuvent se résumer ainsi: 


‘(a) Mandat ou autre forme d’administration confiée a I’Italie dans la 
zone périphérique (non amharique). 

(6) Participation congrue de I’Italie dans le systeme d’assistance collective 
pour le noyau central (pays amharique). 

set Cession définitive a l’Italie des territoires recouvrés dans ]’Abyssinie 

eptentrionale, ayant une étendue minime comparée a celle totale de 

Ethiopie. 

(d) Etablissement des frontiéres dans la Dancalie et Ogaden de fagon a 
étendre les zones cétiéres actuellement possédées par I’Italie. 

(ec) Limitation et contréle des armements de l’Abyssinie (le Gouverne- 
ment italien s’engagerait a ne pas faire des levées de troupes dans les pays 
soumis a l’administration italienne, exception faite des nécessités locales de 
police pour le maintien de l’ordre public). 

(f) Le Gouvernement italien est toujours encore prét a accorder a 
Abyssinie un débouché commercial a Assab, afin de lui assurer une issue 
a la mer en plus de celles de Djibouti et Berbera.’ 


Les deux Gouvernements sont disposés 4 s’employer pour donner satisfac- 
tion aux dites propositions dans la mesure suivante: 

(a) et (6) Un régime spécial doit étre prévu pour les provinces péri- 
phériques de |’Ethiopie habitées par des races non amhariques et dans 
lesquelles la population se trouve trés diminuée a la suite des guerres, de 
Pesclavage, de la famine etc. . . . que l’administration du Gouvernement 
central s’est révélé impuissant a conjurer. 

On peut considérer comme rentrant dans cette définition tous les terri- 
toires situés au sud du 8éme degré de latitude nord. II parait impossible d’y 


3 i.e. the paragraph beginning ‘Sans écarter de maniére absoluc .. .” 
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comprendre le Harrar, fief personnel de l’Empereur et les régions qui, a 
est et a l’ouest d’Addis-Abeba, couvrent les communications de la capitale 
avec l’extérieur. L’établissement d’un mandat B sur la zone périphérique 
pourrait présenter des avantages mais recevrait difficilement, dans les 
circonstances actuelles, la consécration de Genéve. II] semble préférable 
d’aménager les réformes éthiopiennes et la participation de l’Italie a cette 
ceuvre en suivant, dans leurs grandes lignes, les propositions du Comité des 
Cinq.* 

En ce qui concerne plus spécialement les provinces périphériques situées 
au sud du 8éme paralléle, tout en restant soumises a la souveraineté de 
l’Empereur, elles recevraient une large autonomie administrative et finan- 
cire. Les fonctionnaires étrangers y seraient exclusivement Italiens. IIs 
reléveraient directement d’un des Conseillers principaux institués auprés du 
Gouvernement éthiopien. Ce haut fonctionnaire, qui serait [talien, con- 
trélerait ainsi l’admuinistration des territoires périphériques dans tous les 
domaines. 

Sans écarter de maniére absolue le stationnement des forces italiennes 
dans les territoires périphériques pendant la période nécessaire pour effectuer 
le désarmement de la population[,] on doit reconnaitre que leur présence 
souléverait en droit et en fait des problémes difficiles a résoudre. 

A défaut de cette solution si lon craignait que les forces de police et de 
gendarmerie ne fussent pas suffisantes pour maintenir l’ordre, désarmer la 
population, réprimer l’esclavage et garantir la sécurité des étrangers, on 
pourrait envisager la constitution d’une Légion Etrangére ouverte aux 
nationaux de tous les pays et dans laquelle I’Italie aurait, du point de vue 
de l’encadrement et du commandement, la méme prépondérance que la 
France dans sa Légion Etrangére. 

(c) Il parait tout-a-fait improbable que l’annexion du Tigré, conquis au 
cours de la campagne actuelle, soit accepteé par l’Empereur et par la 
S.D.N. Mais une légére rectification de frontiéres ne semble pas impossible 
dans la partie nord-ouest de cette province entre les riviéres Mareb et Setit. 

(d) La rectification des frontiéres de l’Erythrée, dans la région Dankali, 
et de la Somalie italienne du cété de l’Ogaden, ne souléve pas d’objections. 

(e) Le contrdle et la limitation des armements de |’Abyssinie s’effectuerait, 
conformément aux dispositions du Comité des Cinq, qui confiaient a la 
mission de police et de gendarmerie le soin de veiller a application du 
traité du 21 aofit 19305 sur le commerce des armes en Ethiopie. I] convient 
de rappeler que cet acte diplomatique, dont les propositions pourraient 
d’ailleurs étre précisées, réglemente le port des armes et prévoit la limitation 
des armements éthiopiens par voie budgétaire. 

(f) La confirmation des avantages commerciaux consentis a l’Ethiopie 
dans le port érythréen d’Assab par la convention Italo-éthiopienne du 2 
aoit 1928 présenterait pour cette Puissance un réel intérét. Mais elle ne 
suffirait certainement pas pour déterminer le consentement de |’Empereur 
4 des sacrifices territoriaux. I] parait absolument indispensable d’ouvrir a 

4See Volume XIV, No. 641, note 4. S See ibid., No. 29, note 5. 
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Ethiopie un débouché sur la mer. Dés lors que I’Italie n’a pas voulu 
admettre la solution d’un couloir prélevé a la fois sur le territoire de la 
Somalie anglaise et sur celui de la Céte francaise des Somalis, elle devrait 
accorder a l’Ethiopie des avantages équivalents, c’est-a-dire la cession d’un 
port de l’Erythrée relié 4 l’Ethiopie par un couloir prélevé sur le territoire 
italien. 


No. 152 


Mr. Osborne (Washington) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 28, 10 a.m.) 
No. 339 Telegraphic [ F 6999/5499/1] 
WASHINGTON, October 27, 1935, 6.25 p.m. 


I think United States reply! is as good as could have been expected, given 
limitations of neutrality resolution and of national determination to remain 
what the President has defined as ‘free and unentangled’. One prominent 
State Department official last night expressed slight disappointment with 
the Note but insisted that we should read between the lines. Another one 
whom I have seen this morning deplores the fact that, according to report, 
Note has been received with coolness in London, but with gratification in 
Rome. This official invited my attention to two important passages. The 
first is reference to ‘special controversy’ 1n ante-penultimate paragraph; 
purpose of this seems to be to retain complete freedom of action in future, 
but it would also seem to emphasize implications of United States action 
in this particular case. The other passage was the expression of sympathy 
for ‘individual or collective efforts’ to preserve peace or shorten the war. 

The “Times’ correspondent tells me that when Mr. Hull gave text to the 
assembled press correspondents last night, he intimated that administration 
had taken other steps intended to be helpful which could not be specified 
or mentioned in note. It may be that he had conversations of United States 
Ambassador with you in mind. 

One of the American correspondents who was present at this meeting 
with Secretary of State says this morning that State Department officials, 
by which is doubtless meant Mr. Hull, indicated that American policy 
could be regarded as one of ‘alert aloofness’ (he puts words in inverted 
commas) rather than isolation. In common with other correspondents he 
offers explanation, which no doubt equally emanated from Secretary of 
State, that United States policy has had two paramount aims (?drawn up) 
before the outbreak of war, to preserve peace, and thereafter to keep the 


I i.e. to the enquiry by the president of the Co-ordination Committee as to the attitude 
of non-member States towards the proposed action of the League of Nations in the Italo- 
Ethiopian crisis: see No. 128, note 1. Mr. Hull’s reply of October 21 is reproduced in 
F.R.U.S., op. cit., pp. 852-4; the gist of it was published in The Times of October 28, p. 13. 
It included a list of various measures taken by the United States Government on its own 
initiative ‘primarily to avoid being drawn into the war’ which ‘would be not without 
effect in discouraging war’. 
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United States out of war. Underlying these motives there has always been 
the intention to maintain American independence and initiative and to 
avoid entanglements and commitments. At the same time there has been 
constantly in mind American interest in preservation of peace and particular 
commitment of Kellogg Pact. Intention of reply to the League is to explain 
the policy of neutrality as hitherto developed, to emphasize intention to 
keep out of war and at the same time to recognise obligations of the Pact. 
In other words purpose of the Note is to. . .2 the United States in a neutral 
position, free to act when opportunity offers in the interests of peace. That 
this opportunity may occur at any moment, correspondent concludes, 1s 
not being overlooked by the President and his Secretary of State. 

Thus it would appear that we have a policy of ‘alert aloofness’ (as distinct 
from unalloyed isolationism) born of the Senate neutrality resolution, 
devised to keep the country out of war, and of popular resolve to remain 
‘free, and unentangled’, which requires complete freedom of initiative. 
But subject to these limitations Note offers assurances of moral solidarity 
both in the past and future, points to action already taken on American 
initiative or the lines followed or contemplated by the League and does 
not seem to exclude the possibility of further complementary though 
independent action. 

If you would care to do so I think it would be greatly appreciated if 
Sir R. Lindsay who is due this week and will no doubt see the Secretary of 
State at an early: date, were authorised to convey to Mr. Hull some expres- 
sion of your appreciation of both American initiative in going beyond 
arms embargo and warning against any trade with the belligerents and 
also of moral support afforded by reply to the League.: 


2 The text was here uncertain. 

3 An undated note by Sir R. Vansittart on the filed copy of this telegram read: ‘Before 
I saw this—& particularly last paragraph—I had found myself next to Mr. Bingham 
tonight at dinner, and had expressed appreciation. He was greatly pleased.’ 


No. 153 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Str S. Hoare (Received October 30) 
No. 128 Saving: Telegraphic [F 7106/1 /1] 


ROME, October 27, 1935 

Resentment against the prospect of economic sanctions continues to 
find strong expression in the newspapers. England’s swift decision to 
authorise the application of sanctions! is strongly criticised. One message 
from London alleged that the News Department explained to enquiring 
journalists that the attacks of the Labour Party made it necessary to demon- 
strate to the electorate that the government’s zeal was not cooling. There 


1 See No. 145. 
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are many references to electoral considerations. Gayda in the ‘Voce 
d’Italia’ protests against the work of ‘the British sanctions experts’ who 
have worked out everything in the past months, ‘have concerted with their 
cold calculations of hunger the inexorable plan of the economic siege of 
Italy, and now expect her rapid capitulation.’ Gayda says that the Italian 
‘people are under no illusion. They expect to suffer. But the capacity of 
resist{a|]nce and of exasperation in a people which is defending its right to 
life is different from that of the sated peoples who are defending only the 
tranquillity of their wealth.’ The supreme issue was at stake whether there 
was to be room in the world for the young nations which worked and 
struggled upward. 

References to sanctions are of two kinds: assertions that Italy knows the 
worst and will face it, and suggestions that the economic barrier will have 
a sufficient number of gaps. Messages from Paris, London, United States 
of America, and elsewhere say that the sanctions front is very shaky and 
that defections are likely to leave large gaps. There is a rumour that voices 
will be raised at Geneva urging a suspension of sanctions that will leave time 
for a real attempt to secure a compromise solution. 

There are expressions of surprise and regret that the withdrawal of a 
division from Libya? has so far met with no answering move on the part of 
England. The ‘“Tevere’, however, points out that even after the withdrawal 
of this division Italy will have 60,000 men in Libya, as against 25,000 
Anglo-Egyptian troops in Egypt. 


2 See No. 129. 


No. 154 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir E. Drummond (Rome) 
No. 566 Telegraphic [7 7079/1/1] 
Most Urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, October 28, 1935, I p.m. 


Your telegram No. 662.! 

In order to further the recent détente, His Majesty’s Government are 
willing to withdraw two battle cruisers from the Mediterranean on two 
conditions. 

1, that there shall be a very marked improvement in the Italian press 
forthwith regarding the attitude and intentions of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.? 


? No. 138. 

2 Foreign Office telegram No. 567 of October 28 to Rome, despatched at 1.30 p.m., 
asked Sir E. Drummond to insert the following passage at this point: ‘The necessary 
improvement must also include the cessation of anti-British broadcasts from Bari.’ 
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2. that the Italian Government shall make a big reduction of their forces 
in Libya.3 

Before the present crisis Italy maintained in Libya some 20,000 men 
compared with 11,000 British troops in Egypt, and thus had a superiority 
of 9,000 men or a ratio of little less than 2 to 1. 

Since the recent withdrawal of the one division reported in your telegram 
under reference, the figures of the present forces are approximately 56,000 
and 15,500 respectively or a ratio of 34 to 1. 

In these circumstances His Majesty’s Government feel that they would 
be fully justified in pressing for the withdrawal of two more divisions and 
this fact you should emphasise to the Duce and express the hope that in 
our joint wish to improve the situation he will agree thereto. 

But in any case His Majesty’s Government must definitely request the 
earliest withdrawal of one further division—without which they could not 
expose themselves to criticism here for entertaining the idea of withdrawing 
the battle cruisers. 

In any case and whether the Italian reduction is that of two more divisions 
or only one more division, His Majesty’s Government must reserve the 
liberty to send some moderate addition to Egypt should they eventually 
consider that local requirements render such action unavoidable. 

You should approach Italian Government immediately on above lines.‘ 

Repeated to Paris, No. 300. 


3 Minutes on this file indicate that there was considerable discussion as to the extent of 
the demands that should be made to Italy on this point. In a minute of October 26 to 
Sir R. Vansittart, Sir L. Oliphant wrote that he had mentioned the matter to Major- 
General Dill, Director of Military Operations and Intelligence in the War Office. The 
latter had told him that there had ‘never been any question of the withdrawal from Libya 
of three Italian divisions, but only two. He thought then that our suggestion of making our 
changes conditional on the withdrawal now of two divisions was going beyond anything 
either entertained here or acceptable in Italy.’ In an undated minute addressed to Sir S. 
Hoare, Sir R. Vansittart wrote: ‘I’m afraid this is probably so, but I shd. still . . . like at 
least to have a shy at doing better than move one more division only. Do you mind my 
trying it on the following lines: we shd. ask the Italians in return for moving the cruisers 
to reduce their Libyan troops to approximate parity with our Egyptian garrison .. .’ 
In a further minute of October 26, also addressed to Sir S. Hoare, Sir R. Vansittart wrote 
that although the withdrawal of the extra divisions ‘might look better at home, where we 
shall get some criticism for moving the ships’, he was ready not to press the matter in view 
of the opinion expressed by Major-General Dill. On October 26, however, Sir 3. Hoare 
minuted: ‘Let us try Sir R. Vansittart’s line. If Sir E. Drummond fails, we can at once fall 
back on the one division...’ Ina later minute of October 26 addressed to Sir R. Vansittart, 
Sir L. Oliphant asked whether he insisted on Sir E. Drummond being instructed in the 
sense proposed, since he himself felt that this was ‘really asking for the moon: and might 
well give the impression that we want in reality to break the détente’. The final draft of 
this telegram is in Sir L. Oliphant’s handwriting and it was approved by the Admiralty 
and by Sir S. Hoare, who minuted on October 27 that it ‘accurately expresses my views’. 

* Foreign Office telegram No. 303 of October 28 to Paris instructed Sir G. Clerk to 
inform M. Laval of the instructions sent to Sir E. Drummond. 


No. 155 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir G. Clerk (Paris) 
No. 304 Telegraphic [F 6885/1 /1] 


Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, October 29, 1935, 3.10 p.m. 


Your despatch No. 1499.! 

Please inform M. Laval as soon as possible that the draft reply to Rome 
is being most carefully considered here in view of our understanding that 
M. Laval himself desires the fullest measure of Anglo-French agreement 
before the reply, in whatever form may ultimately be decided, is made. 

We have some modifications to suggest and will communicate them as 
soon as possible. 

In the meantime you should let M. Laval know that we feel it essential 
that some statement should be made at the forthcoming meeting of the 
Co-ordination Committee at Geneva and that it would be most desirable 
for this statement to be made by M. Laval himself. It would presumably 
be to the effect that while, as is inevitable, certain conversations and dis- 
cussions are proceeding, there is no question of embarking upon negotiations 
which can only be undertaken by or on the express authorisation of the 
League. 

You should also inform M. Laval that I propose to sound Sir S. Barton 
generally, and without any specific reference to terms of settlement, as to 
the dispositions of the Emperor. I feel certain that M. Laval will share my 
view that it is most important that the French and we should not expose 
ourselves to any charge of ignoring one party to the dispute while listening 
to overtures from the other.? 

You should also make it clear to M. Laval that I do not propose at Geneva 
to embark on technical discussions either in respect to terms of settlement 
or the detailed application of measures under Article 16. 

1 No. 151. 

2 In a minute of October 29 (J 7128/1/1) Sir R. Vansittart recorded a conversation that 
afternoon with M. Corbin, who had called to enquire as to the progress being made in the 
examination of the joint draft. Sir R. Vansittart had stressed the necessity of bringing 


Abyssinia into the discussion at an early stage as ‘it would never do to lay ourselves open 
to the charge of proceeding only in consultation with Italy and ignoring Abyssinia’. 


No. 156 


Sir G. Clerk (Parts) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 30, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 220 Telegraphic [7 7062/5499 /1] 
PARIS, October 29, 1935, 8 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 303.! 
I asked President of the Council to receive me this morning as I knew 
that he was to appear before Foreign Affairs Commission of the Senate 
t See No. 154, note 4. 
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this afternoon. I informed him of terms of communication which Sir E. 
Drummond was to make to Signor Mussolini today. Monsieur Laval 
welcomed the news for two reasons. Firstly because according to reports 
received from French Ambassador at Rome Signor Mussolini was in a 
highly nervous and excited frame of mind and he hoped that Sir E. Drum- 
mond’s communication would have a soothing effect. Secondly, because he 
would be glad to be able to tell members of the Senatorial Commission of this 
step which His Majesty’s Government had taken towards appeasement. 

2. Monsieur Laval repeated that he was looking forward to the oppor- 
tunity which meeting at Geneva would afford of personal discussions with 
you and Mr. Eden. He had instructed the French Ambassador at Rome 
to tell Signor Mussolini that he hoped that he would send Government 
envoy along to the meeting, and he had just heard from Rome that Baron 
Aloisi would arrive at Geneva on Friday morning.? 

3. I told him that I hoped that representatives of French press would now 
cease aspersions on the conciliatory disposition of His Majesty’s Government, 
and he promised to do his best to ensure that they would adopt a more 
correct attitude. 

4. I finally expressed the hope that there was now no obstacle in the 
way of complete collaboration between the French Government and His 
Majesty’s Government either as regards application of sanctions, naval 
co-operation in the Mediterranean or any other aspect of the policy to be 
pursued in the present crisis. Monsieur Laval replied that Admiral Decoux 
had gone to London today to settle with the Admiralty details of naval 
co-operation, and he felt sure that our two governments could now work in 
harmony in this and on all the other points at issue. He added that this in his 
opinion was the psychological moment in which it might be possible to reach 
a solution of the whole problem. I said that I was inclined to agree but that 
there were still formidable obstacles not only at Rome but at Addis Ababa. 

Repeated to Rome. 


2 i.e. November 1. 

3 Cf. No. 148. In conversation with Admiral Chatfield (First Sea Lord and Chief of the 
Naval Staff) on October 30, Admiral Decoux agreed that France would mobilize her forces 
simultaneously with those of Britain, subject to some weeks’ delay before entering an 
Anglo-Italian war: see No. 201 below. On October 31 there was a further discussion, 
relating to the forthcoming naval conference: see Volume XIII, No. 546. 


No. 157 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir G. Clerk (Paris) 
No. 303 Saving: Telegraphic [ F 6654/5499/T] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 29, 1935 


Sir Eric Drummond’s telegram No. 650! suggests that the Italian Govern- 
ment may pursue the question of belligerent rights. View of His Majesty’s 


1 No. 125. 
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Government is (i) that, as a matter of law, Italy is not in the present cir- 
cumstances entitled to exercise such rights because (a) such rights can 
only be claimed from neutral Powers by a State engaged in a lawful war: 
and (5) Members of League cannot admit that Italy has status of lawful 
belligerent or that they are bound to her by the rules of neutrality; (11) that 
as matter of policy we should take no forcible measures to withhold them, 
except in pursuance of a policy unanimously adopted by Members of the 
League of Nations, whose decision must be awaited; and that pending such 
a decision we should confine ourselves to a protest, on grounds of inter- 
national law, should Italy attempt to exercise belligerent rights. 

Signor Suvich’s observations to Sir Eric Drummond on the 21st October, 
however, suggest the desirability of saying something further to the Italian 
Government at this stage. It seems important that any attempt by Italy 
to exercise belligerent rights should be forestalled. For one thing, while 
the question of the treatment of Italian warships in ports belonging to States 
Members of the League hardly concerns in practice any State other than 
France and ourselves, the exercise of belligerent rights by Italy may affect 
any Member of the League that possesses a mercantile marine. M. Laval 
has himself stated (see despatch No. 156 of October 4th from United 
Kingdom delegate at Geneva)? that he could not be expected to tolerate 
the Italian Government exercising the right of search on French ships. 

I am inclined, therefore, to say something further to the Italian Govern- 
ment, but I would desire to proceed, in this matter, in complete agreement 
with the French Government. If they agreed, and were prepared to instruct 
the French Ambassador in Rome to act in conjunction with his British 
colleague, I would instruct Sir Eric Drummond to explain to the Italian 
Government that His Majesty’s Government were only applying the rules 
of neutrality contained in Hague Convention No. 13, on a de facto basis, 
not because they consider that as a matter of law Italy had any rights to 
such favourable treatment; and secondly that His Majesty’s Government 
held that Italy, as a State which had been declared to have made war in 
breach of her covenants under the League of Nations, was not entitled 
vis-a-vis other Members of the League to exercise belligerent rights at sea; 
and that would be the position which His Majesty’s Government would 
take up should the Italian Government attempt to exercise such rights. 
Sir Eric Drummond would also be instructed to suggest to the Italian 
Government that any active raising by them of the question of belligerent 
rights would inevitably result in prejudicing the détente which had so happily 
come about in the relations between them and His Majesty’s Government. 

Please approach M. Laval in this sense, saying that in my opinion a 
timely hint to the Italian Government by the French Government and His 
Majesty’s Government should be sufficient to forestall the raising of this 
delicate and dangerous question. 

Repeated to Rome, No. 111 Saving. 

2 Not printed. 

3 In his telegram No. 273 Saving of October 31 Sir G. Clerk reported that, in the 
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absence of M. Laval and M. Léger, he had handed an aide-mémoire in the sense of these 
instructions to M. Bargeton that afternoon. M. Bargeton undertook to forward the aide- 
mémoire to M. Laval at Geneva that night. In his telegram No. 700 of November 7 Sir E. 
Drummond reported that he had that morning received a brief written communication 
from the Italian Government protesting ‘in the most formal manner against ruling of 
neutrality contained in Hague Convention No. 13 being applied in British colonial ports 
and territories including Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and “expressing the fullest reserves” 
regarding legality of such action and interpretation given to Convention in question’. 


No. 158 
Sir S. Hoare to Sir E. Drummond (Rome) 
No. 1223 [F 7053/1 /1] 
Sir, FOREIGN OFFICE, October 29, 1935 


The Italian Ambassador called on Sir Robert Vansittart on October 
28th and raised the question of the recent expulsions from Malta.' He said 
that his Government were not protesting against the expulsions, but the 
methods employed left much to be desired. Sir Robert replied that he did 
not know the full details of the special cases to which Signor Grandi was 
referring, but that he could say at once that the expulsions had taken place 
on very good and sufficient grounds, and that the Italian Government 
would have done the same in similar circumstances. The Ambassador 
said that, all the same, these expulsions were being used for the purpose of 
new press campaigns and a fresh inflammation of public feeling. This, 
he thought, could be avoided by a change of method. There was an Italian 
Consul-General in Malta; would it not be possible in cases where it was 
desired to get rid of Italian subjects, to give the Consul-General the possi- 
bility of withdrawing them? He thought this would ease tension consider- 
ably. As a matter of fact, he added, the Consul-General had written several 
letters on the subject to the Government of Malta but had not yet received 
areply. Sir R. Vansittart said that he would communicate to the Colonial 
Office the substance of what the Ambassador had said, and he had no doubt 
that his suggestions would be considered there. 

Signor Grandi then went on to speak of Egypt. He said that the air was 
full of rumours in regard to our intentions there. It was stated that His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom were asking the Egyptian 
Government to co-operate with them in the imposition of sanctions on Italy, 
and that His Majesty’s Government contemplated suspending the capitu- 
lations. Signor Grandi said that the Italian Government did not believe 
all the rumours that they had heard in this respect, but they would appre- 
clate some indication of what was going on and of what was the policy of 
His Majesty’s Government. He added that his remarks applied equally to 
Palestine, in regard to which similar rumours prevailed.? Sir R. Vansittart 

1 Seven Italians had been deported from Malta under the Aliens Ordinance on October 
9g, on the grounds that they were engaged in activities prejudicial to the public interest. 


2 Ina minute of October 30 Mr. Thompson wrote: ‘As regards Egypt ... the boot is on the 
other foot—there is reason to suppose that one of the inducements held out by the King of 
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said that he was not aware of any developments that justified His Excellency 
in putting these questions, and that his own information on the local situ- 
ation, particularly in the case of Palestine which was under the Colonial 
Office, was not very recent. He could consequently not tell Signor Grandi 
much on the subject but would report what the latter had said. 

His Excellency then proceeded to convey officially the thanks of his 
Government for the help given by the British Navy to the Italian vessel 
Ausonia.3 Sir R. Vansittart said that he was sure that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would appreciate this courtesy. 

Signor Grandi then passed to a few questions on the general situation. 
He asked me [sic] if it was true that His Majesty’s Government had, as was 
rumoured in France and Italy, replied unfavourably to the Italian sugges- 
tions which had recently been discussed with M. Laval. Sir R. Vansittart 
replied that the only quarter in which he had seen such allegations was in 
the French press of the Right, which was quoted in the “Times’ of October 
28th.4 His Excellency, Sir Robert said, might be very sure that anything 
he read in that quarter was invariably wrong. The present was a good 
illustration of that maxim. So far from His Majesty’s Government having 
returned an unfavourable reply, they had not replied at all. They had sent 
an expert last week to Paris to discuss with the French Government the 
suggestions which had been made, and that expert had only returned to 
London last night with his report. That report would naturally have to be 
very carefully considered, and they were proceeding to do so without any 
loss of time and with every desire to reach a settlement. His Mayjesty’s 
Government hoped to be able to make known their views on the subject 
to the French Government very shortly, but Sir Robert could not at present 
predict a definite date. His Excellency might, however, rest assured that 
there would be no loss of time. 

The Ambassador said that if he was not to get hold of false rumours it 
would be helpful if the Foreign Office kept him informed of what was 
going on, and he would be gratified if he could be told the nature of our 
reply to the French Government. He asked Sir R. Vansittart if he could 
provide for this. Sir Robert replied that he thought that while confidential, 
and to some extent private, conversations were proceeding with the French 
Government it might be difficult to keep Signor Grandi informed of all 
developments and details. So soon, however, as any concrete propositions 
were in sight Sir Robert saw every advantage in his having early knowledge 
of them. (Signor Grandi had previously intimated that his Government 
could get all the information they wanted in this respect from the French 
and that they did not want their information to come always from only 
one source. ) 


Italy to King Fuad to support the Italian cause was an offer to give up Italian capitulatory 
rights.’ 

3 This Italian luxury steamer caught fire and burned for five hours in Alexandria harbour 
on October 18. Loss of life was small, largely owing to the efforts of men from British war- 
ships in the harbour. 4 See The Times, October 28, p. 14. 
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Signor Grandi said that he did not feel very hopeful of the result of these 
negotiations; nor, he thought, did Signor Mussolini. Both of them evi- 
dently anticipate that they will find greater difficulty here than in France in 
regard to their desiderata. Sir R. Vansittart replied that over-optimism 
was always a mistake, but at the same time he thought that there had already 
been some improvement in the atmosphere and that it ought soon to be 
cleared still further. 

Sir R. Vansittart then told Signor Grandi that His Majesty’s Government 
were making proposals to the Italian Government for furthering the détente 
in the Mediterranean.’ His Excellency expressed some surprise and great 
pleasure at this announcement and asked me if he could be given any 
details, particularly as to when the proposal would be made. Sir Robert 
said he felt sure that Sir Eric Drummond would be acting at once on his 
instructions, and he gave Signor Grandi an outline of the proposals. 

Signor Grandi then returned to the subject of the proposals for a settle- 
ment of the main question. He asked Sir R. Vansittart point-blank whether 
he thought His Majesty’s Government would be prepared for a settlement 
before the elections, if indeed such a settlement should be possible, as to 
which he appeared to have no great confidence. Sir Robert replied that 
the question did not arise in any way whatever. His Majesty’s Government 
were, as the conversation that afternoon had shown, proceeding on two 
distinct lines—a shorter one and a longer one. The shorter one was the 
Mediterranean détente, and Sir Robert saw no reason why that should not 
be furthered within quite measurable time, and that although His Majesty’s 
Government did not wish unduly to hurry the Italian Government, there 
would also be no undue delay on their part. He thought that he could 
foresee a near date within which an agreement in this respect would be 
possible. As to the longer line, which was the question of the general 
settlement, he thought that this must, by the very nature of things and of 
its own inherent complications, take quite a considerable time, with how- 
ever much good will the conversations were pressed. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would, for instance, have to consider the French reply, and would no 
doubt have to make some observations thereon; and the Italian Govern- 
ment in their turn would no doubt wish to make further observations of 
their own. In any case, as His Excellency well knew, it was not only a case 
of the French, British and Italian Governments; there was the Emperor of 
Abyssinia to consider, and beyond a certain point of reason he could not be 
expected to go. There was also the League of Nations to be considered, 
and very fully considered, and no settlement likely to transgress its principles 
would be feasible; and Sir R. Vansittart emphasised here again that the 
French Government and His Majesty’s Government were only acting and 
could only act as Members of the League, and that no settlement not fully 
approved at Geneva was conceivable. Signor Grandi said that Signor 
Mussolini fully understood that. 

Sir R. Vansittart said that here then was as complicated a prospect as 

5 See No. 154. 
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was easily imaginable. The question bristled with difficulties, and although 
he felt sure that those difficulties could be overcome with patience and 
good will in all quarters, a considerable time would be necessary in any 
event before any definite solution were imaginable even with the greatest 
optimism, which His Excellency had just disavowed. Sir Robert thought 
moreover that Signor Grandi was right and that it would be a fatal mistake 
to enter upon the delicate and important stages ahead with any optimistic 
haste, which only produced disappointment and irritation when it was not 
fulfilled. It was therefore quite manifest in Sir Robert’s judgement that, 
even given the best of circumstances and the most unfailing zeal, there 
could be no prospect of any solution being reached within so short a period 
as a fortnight. The parties must be prepared for a considerably more 
extended period. Signor Grandi hastened to express his concurrence in 
these views. He said that, so far as he was concerned, he would be delighted 
if any settlement could be reached before Christmas.® 
I am, etc., 
SAMUEL HOARE 

6 In his despatch No. 1224 of October 29 to Rome Sir S. Hoare recorded a conversation 
he had had with Signor Grandi that morning. Sir S. Hoare commented that the Italian 
Ambassador had ‘already had a long interview with Sir Robert Vansittart on the previous 


evening in which he had covered most of the questions that were in his mind. Indeed, he 
seemed to have little or nothing to add to what he had then said.’ 


No. 159 


Mr. Keeling (Caracas) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 30, 1.30 p.m.) 
No. 29 Telegraphic [F 7098/1 /1] 
Immediate CARACAS, October 30, 1935, 2.46 a.m. 


My telegram No. 27.! 

I am informed on the most reliable authority that as result of Cabinet 
meetings at Maracay during the last few days Venezuelan Government 
have decided to adopt exactly the same attitude as United States as regards 
Italian—Ethiopian conflict.2, This if true would appear to exclude any 
participation in Sanctions. 

Since question of Sanctions has come up a surprisingly strong feeling of 
pan-Americanism has become manifest in all circles. Up to now it has 


t In this telegram of October 15 Mr. Keeling gave a translation of a memorandum by 
the Chef de Cabinet regretting that Venezuela’s réle with regard to sanctions was not more 
satisfactory. 

2 A reference to Mr. Cordell Hull’s communication of October 26 to the Chairman of 
the Co-ordination Committee in response to the Committee’s request for observations from 
non-member States on the sanctions proposals; see No. 128, note 1. The text of the American 
reply is printed in F.R.U.S., op. ctt., pp. 852-4, and The Times, October 28, p. 13. Foreign 
Office telegram No. 326 of October 29 to Washington instructed Mr. Osborne to express 
the appreciation of His Majesty’s Goverment of ‘the very helpful attitude’ adopted by the 
United States Government. 
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been generally thought that fright of United States would keep Venezuela 
at least to a lukewarm attachment to the League. It appears rather now as 
if Venezuelan Government had decided that of the two it was better to 
follow United States and hope for the best. 


No. 160 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 30, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 670 Telegraphic [F 7087 [1/1] 


Important ROME, October 30, 1935, 5.20 a.m. 

Your telegram No. 566.! 

I had an hour’s conversation with Signor Mussolini this afternoon.? 
His Excellency was in a more depressed and bitter frame of mind than I 
have yet found him and, as will be seen, extremely pessimistic as to chances 
of avoiding war in Europe. 

2. I spoke to him at some length in the sense of your instructions using 
as a starting point background of present Mediterranean position and 
pointing out that we had only reinforced our Mediterranean Fleet because 
of very violent attacks which had appeared in the Italian Press, envisaging 
possibility of bombing of Malta etc. and indeed holding language of a 
kind which was only used when a country was determined to go to war. 
These attacks still continued and though the character had somewhat 
changed the language was still very strong. Indeed, sometimes I wondered 
whether it was Abyssinia or Great Britain which was Italy’s chief enemy. 
Yet what were the facts? We had done nothing more or less than carry out 
our obligations under the Covenant as indeed many other nations had done. 
We had not taken and should not take isolated action of any kind. If 
therefore there were to be a détente it could only take place on condition 
that these Press attacks ceased and that attitude of Italian Press towards 
Great Britain improved. And I then went on in the sense of your telegram 
under reference. 

3. Signor Mussolini listened in silence and then replied as follows: As 
regards the Press he felt bound to tell me that he considered the attitude of 
British newspapers very unfair to his country mentioning the “Daily Herald’, 
‘Daily Telegraph’ and the ‘“Times’.3 He personally had resented this 
deeply. But although Italian Press had replied to these attacks this was not 
the basic reason for their attitude. Italian public opinion, and he felt this 
himself most strongly, considered England had adopted an unfriendly 
attitude towards Italy. I observed that all we had done was to execute our 
obligations under the Covenant; we could not be blamed for this. His 

1 No. 154. 

2 This telegram was drafted on October 29. 

3 Sir R. Vansittart made a number of comments in the margin of this telegram. Against 


this sentence he wrote: ‘If we ask for the Italian press to be moderate, we also must do 
what we can & shd. say we will. R.A.L[eeper] to see. R.V.’ 
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Excellency admitted justice of this contention but why should we put 
pressure on other nations to follow our example? Our representatives 
and Mr. Eden at Geneva had talked to Austrian and Hungarian delegates 
in such a way as to lead them to believe that if they did not vote against 
Italy result would be unfavourable to their countries; for instance that 
British tourists would not go to Austria. After some further talk regarding 
Austria and Hungary, countries for which he entertained warmest feeling, 
although Italy had fought against them in the war, he stated that Govern- 
ments of both of them had wanted to go further in Italy’s favour; both 
M. Go6mbés‘* and Prince Starhembergs had wished to come to Rome. 
He had told them they had better not do so as Italy was today the most 
detested nation in the world and it was not fair to ask Austria and Hungary 
to share her risks. He then went on to speak of pressure we had put on 
countries of the Little Entente and in South America, citing in particular 
Venezuela. This was going beyond our obligations under the Covenant. 
We had in fact developed an anti-Italian action which the Covenant did 
not require. I interjected that it seemed to me to be perfectly right that 
we should endeavour to persuade other countries equally to fulfil their 
obligations. For all these reasons, he continued, the Italian Press was 
necessarily critical of Great Britain; but he thought himself that attacks 
had recently diminished. In any case he was ready to give orders that 
their attitude should be modified provided British Press refrained from 
attacking Italy. If, however, British newspapers attacked, Italian Press 
must be at liberty to respond. I remarked that this was a very difficult 
condition. I admitted that certain newspapers like the ‘Daily Herald’ and 
‘Daily Worker’ attacked Italy but these were Opposition papers. As for the 
others they no doubt accused Italy of violating the Covenant but their 
remarks were not of the same character as Italian attacks on Great Britain. 

4. As for Bari broadcasts Signor Mussolini said he had little knowledge 
of them but would make enquiries.? He told me that Bari radio was used 
in order to impress Arabs favourably with the Italian case. This was 
necessary owing to large numbers of Moslems in Abyssinia. I said that 
however this might be there seemed no grounds for attack on Great Britain 
or her legitimate interests. His Excellency replied that he believed we on 
our side were carrying on propaganda against Italian campaign in Arab 
countries and he felt bound to reply to it. 

5. He then turned to the position in Mediterranean. He did not challenge 
figures I had given but repeated that withdrawal of one division from 
Libya had not evoked the slightest response. I had spoken of predominant 
position of Italian troops in Libya in comparison with British troops in 


4 Hungarian Prime Minister and Minister of National Defence. 

5 Austrian Vice-Chancellor and Minister of Security. 

6 Sir R. Vansittart here commented: ‘Our whole action at Geneva has been directed to 
preventing the League from failing and disappearing, because we still believe in it. That 
is all. (But what rats these other countries are to give everything away to Rome.)’ 

7 Sir R. Vansittart here commented: “These are worse than anything he can find in the 
English press, & we shd. say so.’ 
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Egypt but I had not compared position on naval side. He then gave figures 
of our tonnage in the Mediterranean and Red Sea on August 5th and again 
today and drew conclusion that we now had a superiority as against Italian 
Fleet of 3 to 1 (I am giving his figures in later telegram). Moreover he 
had news from Paris, confirmed by ‘Echo de Paris’, that negotiations had 
been proceeding between Great Britain and France for using French ports 
and for support of French Navy in the absurd and ridiculous supposition 
of Italy making an attack on British Fleet.2 Not only therefore could we 
use Toulon and Bizerta and enjoy superior tonnage of which he had spoken 
but in addition we could count upon support of the whole French Mediter- 
ranean Fleet. 

6. .. .!9 in any case, said His Excellency, he was not prepared to deal 
with this question piecemeal. We had offered to take away two battle 
cruisers and had asked that Italian Government should withdraw two 
divisions from Libya. But this latter operation entailed much preparation 
and use of many ships. These divisions could not be sent back at short 
notice.!! On the other hand, battle cruisers could always return in 48 
hours; it was consequently only a moral gesture that we offered. Here I 
interrupted to the effect that if agreement were reached it must be assumed 
that it would be observed by both sides in good faith and we could certainly 
be relied on. Further I could not admit analogy between our naval forces 
and Italian forces in Libya. Certainly we had increased the former, but 
no-one imagined, and I hoped that he did not, that our Fleet intended to 
attack either Italian Fleet or territory. Our ships were in the Mediterranean 
solely for precautionary and defensive purposes; why, on the other hand, 
were there such large numbers of troops in Libya? They could only be 
destined to attack Egypt. The purpose in our case was defensive; in the 
other offensive. 

7. His Excellency did not comment but repeated his inability to deal 
with the question piecemeal ;!2 he was prepared to discuss with us the whole 
question of Mediterranean demobilization both on land and by sea.?3 
A general discussion of this kind would produce an excellent effect. He 
would also like to discuss certain political questions (these he did not specify) 
so that agreement would be wide and general.'* Finally he said that unless 

8 In his telegram No. 672 of October 30 Sir E. Drummond reported Signor Mussolini as 
alleging that on August 5 ‘we had 224,000 tons in the Mediterranean and 2,000 tons in 
the Red Sea. Today’s figures were 644,000 tons and 50,000 tons respectively making total 
of almost 700,000 tons. I gathered that these figures included auxiliary vessels. He there- 
fore concluded that we had superiority against Italian fleet of 3 to 1.’ Sir E. Drummond 
also remarked that his Naval Attaché, Captain Pott, was not in full possession of the latest 
information and he asked whether steps could be taken to ‘keep him thoroughly au courant 
with our naval dispositions in the Mediterranean and Red Sea’. 

9 Cf. No. 148. 10 The text was here uncertain. 

11 Sir R. Vansittart here commented: ‘Yes they can.’ 

12 Sir R. Vansittart here commented: ‘What is meant by this?’ 

13 Sir R. Vansittart here commented: ‘And this?’ 


™ Sir R. Vansittart here commented: ‘We cannot well mix up the shorter line of détente 
& the longer line of political settlement.’ 
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a general's settlement could be reached he would not withdraw one man 
from Libya. 

8. I replied that I could only report his views to my Government but 
that there was one thing that in my opinion His Majesty’s Government 
could not possibly agree to discuss and that was the substance of Italian— 
Abyssinian dispute. He then repeated his desire to give us assurances of 
non-interference with British interests, for which I thanked him but stated 
that I had always taken this for granted as he had already given me such 
assurances and I made it plain again that in His Majesty’s Government’s 
view Italian—Abyssinian question would have to be discussed at Geneva. 

(Please see my immediately following telegram).'6 

Repeated to Paris. 


1s Sir R. Vansittart here commented: ‘But again what is a “‘general’’ settlement.’ 
16 No. 161 below. 


No. 161 


Sir FE. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received October 30, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 671 Telegraphic [ F 7088/1/1] 


Important ROME, October 30, 1935, 5.20 @.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram: (continued): 

g. Signor Mussolini went on to say that he was extremely pessimistic 
about the whole situation. He wanted to impress on me very seriously that 
in his opinion we were heading for war.? After Italy had been morally 
censured at Geneva financial sanctions had been imposed and these would 
be followed shortly by economic sanctions. As he had already told me Italy, 
who had technically violated the Covenant, had been prepared to accept 
moral censure and financial sanctions though the latter were serious but 
economic sanctions were in a different category. They were very severe 
and constituted in reality a state of siege and Geneva had never taken into 
consideration extenuating circumstances which existed. But economic 
sanctions would not succeed. Italy would accept them and would be pre- 
pared to suffer; I would sce in the evening papers the first steps to counter 
these sanctions (see my telegram No. 669).3 Therefore war would be still 
in progress after two or three months. What would happen? There was 
already talk at Geneva of ‘military control of economic sanctions’4 and 


1 No. 160. 

2 Sir R. Vansittart made a number of comments in the margin of this telegram also. 
Against this sentence he wrote: ‘Why? We don’t want it: & presumably he doesn’t. Who 
then cd. push us into it.’ 

3 Not printed. 

4 Sir R. Vansittart here commented: ‘Who talks of this. I have never yet heard this 
curious phrase on even irresponsible lips, let alone responsible ones.’ 
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this seemed to be stopping and searching of Brazilian, United States and 
Japanese ships.’ Such an act was likely, indeed bound, to lead to war.é 
After all, what was the object of sanctions? It was not simply to punish 
offending States; it was to bring war to an end. When it was found that 
economic sanctions would not achieve this object, resort would naturally 
be had to military sanctions’ and this definitely meant war. He was there- 
fore most pessimistic and held that war between our two countries could 
not be avoided. 

10. I gave him every assurance in my power that the idea of such a war 
was detestable, that the British people did not even remotely contemplate 
it and that no responsible Minister had ever intended it for a moment. 
I was glad to be able to cite to him at this juncture an important passage 
in a speech made by the Prime Minister at Wolverhampton?’ stating that 
any extension of sanctions beyond circumscribed field . . .1° measures was 
absolutely excluded. 

After reading this extract Signor Mussolini was, I think, somewhat 
encouraged but did not change his pessimistic outlook. 

11. He then asked me particularly to note what he was going to say. 
If Italy was faced with the choice of being forced to yield or war she would 
definitely choose war even if it meant that the whole of Europe went up 
in a blaze. He explained that being forced to yield meant being compelled 
to give up territories which Italy had now occupied in Abyssinia."" No 
Italian and least of all himself could contemplate that Adowa should 
revert to Abyssinia .. .!° I did not follow his argument. No-one would 
say ‘you must surrender Adowa or we shall go to war with you’. What 
did he mean? His reply was not clear but I gathered that he was referring 
to possible resort to military sanctions should Italy refuse to withdraw 
her troops from occupied territories. At one .. .! interposed that Italy 
would sooner fight than starve. 

12. Turning to proposals he had made to Monsieur Laval,!2 he em- 
phasized that in his opinion these proposals which were his minimum were 
very reasonable and in full accord with the spirit of the League. 


s Sir R. Vansittart here commented: ‘No one has ever heard of such suggestions, & 
indeed they have often been specifically denied. Where then exactly does he get them from. 
By whom is the “‘talk at Geneva”’ specifically. We suspect it is only the cheaper & mischief 
making press in some countries.’ 

6 Sir R. Vansittart here commented: ‘It might, but no one thinks of it or has thought 
of it.’ 

7 Sir R. Vansittart here commented: ‘It is not at all natural, is not contemplated, 
therefore his whole argument falls to the ground. We have often & patiently repeated 
this.’ 

® Sir R. Vansittart here commented: ‘This is indeed strong talk particularly by the head 
of the state, & it-is very wrong of him to speak so. Say so.’ 

® A reference to Mr. Baldwin’s first platform speech of the General Election campaign 
at Wolverhampton on October 28; see The Times, October 29, p. 8. 

10 The text was here uncertain. 

1 Sir R. Vansittart here commented: ‘Do not take up this point.’ 

12 See No. 140. 
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I replied that His Majesty’s Government were, so I understood, examining 
these suggestions but did he reatly think that the Emperor would accept 
them? 

After all the Emperor had an undefeated army; why should he surrender 
territory? 

Supposing he did not fight until Italian Army had reached Central 
Highlands? In this case Mussolini replied Italy would occupy sufficient 
territory to satisfy her designs and would establish such a defensive system 
as would render that territory safe against all Abyssinian forces. At present 
the Emperor was withdrawing according to a strategic plan but this could 
not go on much longer; either his army would dribble away as it became 
discouraged and disheartened or 1t must make a counter offensive in which 
Italy would certainly be successful. Mussolini seemed to think that a long 
drawn out struggle would favour Italy rather than Abyssinia. 

13. He next remarked casually that it was not out of the question that 
he himself would be able to come to terms with Abyssinia provided His 
Majesty’s Government and the League did not advise the Emperor to 
refuse negotiations or to reject Italian conditions. He believed even to-day 
the Emperor might consider terms if he had not in mind Geneva. . .! 
I said if an honourable settlement could be reached direct between Emperor 
and Italy I felt sure that all parties would rejoice. 

14. He reverted to his suggestion for conversations over Mediterranean. 
He will be in favour of calm discussion between us of arrangements which 
when published would lead Europe to breathe freely.'3 He would be glad 
of such agreement since he had to watch events in the north and he had 
his hands full. He was clearly distrustful of German intentions. 

15. Throughout this interview Mussolini was consistently pessimistic 
while I did my very utmost to disabuse him of his belief that economic 
sanctions must necessarily lead to war and to assure him that His Majesty’s 
Government had no idea of war in their minds. Indeed I may have spoken 
more than he did. 

You will notice certain inconsistences exist between Mussolini’s strong 
belief that war is inevitable and his statement that if he can reach a general 
agreement with us Europe will breathe more freely. 

In view of this frame of mind, wide field of discussion and I think I 
should add his general weariness, such contradiction seems hardly a matter 
for surprise." 

Repeated to Paris. 


13 Sir R. Vansittart here commented: ‘Again what exactly does he mean. If he doesn’t 
like our helpful & conciliatory suggestion, what exactly has he in mind.’ 

14 In a further telegram, No. 673 of October 30, Sir E. Drummond remarked that his 
personal impression as a result of his interview with Signor Mussolini on the previous day 
was that he would be ‘absolutely adamant over retention by Italy of territories now 
occupied and particularly Adowa’. He also felt that Signor Mussolini might be prepared 
to modify his position in regard to other points in the Italian proposals in spite of the fact 
that he had declared that he had confided to the French that they were the minimum he 
could accept. 
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No. 162 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir G. Clerk (Parts) 
No. 307 Telegraphic: by telephone [F 6885/1 /1] 
Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, October 30, 1935, 5.30 p.m. 

My telegram No. 304.! 

Please communicate following detailed observations to M. Laval. 

Chief objection which we see to the draft reply to Rome? as it now stands 
is in the arrangement contemplated under (a) and (4) by which the non- 
Amharic territories, defined as those lying to the south of the 8th parallel, 
are to be placed under an exclusively Italian administration even although 
that administration is itself to be dependent upon the League Commissioners 
at Addis Ababa. 

We feel that it would be impossible to expect this proposition to be 
accepted either at Geneva or at Addis Ababa. As to the latter it must be 
remembered that the outbreak and duration of hostilities necessarily tend 
to make the Emperor more dependent upon the Rases; and there are 
accordingly clear limits to what he could accept, or execute even if he 
accepted, without bringing about his downfall. As to the former, the view 
would probably be taken that this proposal, amounting to a thinly veiled 
Italian annexation, would be putting a premium on Italian aggression. 

While therefore we are of course ready to concede the Italians an appro- 
priate share in the personnel both of the Central Commission at the capital 
and of the administration in the provinces (this assurance might in the 
draft replace (a) and (4)), we still think that agreement can not be expected 
for an attempt to make a more clear-cut division of the country as a whole 
than that which is implied in the report of the Committee of Five.3 On 
the other hand, and as part of the exchange of territory under which Abys- 
sinia is to acquire access to the sea, we should be prepared not to oppose 
the cession to Italy of the Bale province and part of the Borana country — 
within the limits already explained by Mr. Eden to M. Laval, i.e. to the 
east of a line following the goth meridian northwards from the Kenya 
frontier until the intersection of that meridian with the frontier of the Bale 
province which the line would thereafter follow until it joins the frontier 
which may be decided upon in the Ogaden district. In the draft reply 
this might be added to (d). 

Beyond this main point we should like to omit all reference to the possible 
creation of foreign legion and to rely exclusively on a force which can be 
described as ‘gendarmerie’. We regard any question of stationing Italian 
troops in Abyssinia, even temporarily, as necessarily excluded. Such a 
proposition would surely be acceptable neither in Geneva nor Addis Ababa. 

We do not want to suggest a return in the present draft to the offer of an 
Anglo-French corridor to the sea. But we think it almost inevitable that 


1 No. 155- 2 See Enclosure in No. 151. 
3 See Volume XIV, No. 641, note 4. 
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Abyssinia will reject a corridor and port enclosed by Italian territory. 
This would apply a fortior if the corridor were whittled down to a road. 

To sum up, we feel, in addition to the above criticisms of detail, that the 
right and least complicated road to a solution is by a simple exchange of 
territory—which on this basis clearly entails a large advantage to Italy— 
rather than by any more complicated and probably unacceptable devices 
such as (a) and (4). M. Laval will observe that the Bale province and the 
part of the Borana country in question are not open to the objection of 
sterility previously put forward by the Italian Government in regard to 
the Ogaden district. 

Please therefore ascertain whether M. Laval will agree to recasting the 
draft in this form. Mr. Peterson would be prepared to return to Paris‘ 
when these suggestions have been considered. But indications given above, 
if acceptable to M. Laval, may enable French Government if they prefer, 
to forward to us a revised draft. So soon as we are in agreement on the 
basis of the proposals the question of the next step in procedure will have 
to be considered; and this might be discussed by M. Laval with me at 
Geneva. 


4 Mr. Peterson had returned to London on October 27. 


No. 163 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir S. Barton (Addis Ababa) 
No. 368 Telegraphic [F 6885/1 [1] 
Secret FOREIGN OFFICE, October 30, 1935, 7.30 p.m. 


No doubt rumours are reaching Addis Ababa of reported conversations 
at the European capitals as to possible terms of peace. 

You are aware from my telegram No. 357! of certain suggestions which 
have been put forward by the Italian Government. 

I see no point in your communicating these tentative suggestions to the 
Emperor, to whom they would certainly be unacceptable, and there neither 
is nor can be, so far as His Majesty’s Government are concerned, any ques- 
tion of negotiations outside the framework of the League. But it would be 
most helpful if you could see the Emperor and explain (a) that both we 
and, so far as we can judge, the French are of the opinion that the present 
moment affords a not unfavourable opportunity of arranging a settlement, 
while on the other hand (5) the Emperor will now be aware of the extent 
to which he can look for League assistance and that there is no prospect 
of that assistance being extended to military intervention. In these cir- 
cumstances it would be of the highest importance to us to have from you 
some indication as to (1) the degree of confidence with which the Emperor 
views the continuance of hostilities, and (2) the extent to which he is, 


“™ See No. 141, note 3. 
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insofar as an ultimate settlement is concerned, a free agent and not in 
the hands of the Rases. 

To sum up. So far as His Majesty’s Government can judge there is at 
present a better chance than has yet occurred of securing a settlement. It 
is for the Emperor to decide whether he would be well advised to avail 
himself of it. His Majesty’s Government on their part are prepared to 
undertake that, if and when definite possibilities of settlement emerge from 
the discussions, the Emperor will be drawn into consultation without loss 
of time. 

In speaking to the Emperor in the above sense you should have following 
considerations in your own mind with reference more particularly to last 
paragraph of your telegram No. 338? for which I am most grateful. His 
Majesty’s Government have gone as far as any Government could in the 
direction of rendering League action effective. But while the degree of 
unanimity which has been attained is generally regarded as having exceeded 
anything that could be expected, it is clear that the operation even of 
economic sanctions must be impeded by the gaps caused by absentees 
and recalcitrants and that the pressure which the operation of these sanc- 
tions may be expected to exercise will be only gradual and cumulative. 

Repeated to Paris, No. 306 and Rome, No. 572. 


2 No. 142. 


No. 164 


Mr. Osborne (Washington) to Sir S. Hoare 
(Recetved October 31, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 347 Telegraphic [J 7197/1 /1] 
WASHINGTON, October 30, 1935, 7.57 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

This statement 1s evidently the result of discussions which took place 
yesterday between the President and Secretary of State and Under Secretary 
of State in regard to which information was refused to enquiring press 
representatives. Its effort is to strengthen the force of warning against any 
trade with belligerents without, however, distinguishing between them. 
But since in the absence of industrial plant Abyssinia does not require the 
raw material that Italy needs, warning (if it proves effective) would in 
practice discriminate against Italy. Statement may in fact be largely 
addressed to Rome. 

It has been suggested by several of best informed Washington reporters 


™ Mr. Osborne’s telegram No. 346 of October 30 transmitted the text of a statement 
made by Mr. Hull to the press that morning in reply to an enquiry as to whether the 
United States Government was keeping in touch with exports to belligerent countries. 
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that reply to the League? by no means exhausted possibilities of action by 
United States Government. 

There seem to be three possibilities of such further action: 1. Open 
stigmatization of Italy as an aggressor under the Kellogg Pact. 2. Assertion 
of non-recognition doctrine under first paragraph of Anti-War Pact and 
(3) extension of United States embargo list? when the League sanctions 
come into force or alternatively measures to give actual mandatory force to 
existing warning that transactions with belligerents will be at the risk of 
American traders.* It has also been hinted in one or two papers that ad- 
ministration might like to exercise mediatory réle at a suitable moment 
in order to promote a settlement and bring war to an end. This would 
repeat exploit of former Roosevelt’ in the case of Russo-Japanese war and 
would be a useful achievement for the purposes of next year’s election 
campaign. 

It is impossible at present to predict which, if any, of these possible 
courses of action will be followed. It is clear that there is an intrinsic 
though unavowed conflict between administration’s or at least Secretary 
of State’s doctrine of American moral responsibility in regard to prevention 
of war and peaceful settlement of controversies, and Congress’ doctrine 
embodied in neutrality resolution,® sole purpose of which is to insulate 
United States from any war. Judicially, Congress doctrine of passive 
neutrality would seem to be incompatible with principle of the Kellogg 
Pact according to which war is illegal and any power that embarks on a 
war of aggression becomes an outlaw so that logically neutrality would 
imply condonation if not complicity. This may well be in the mind of the 
administration but would probably not be admitted by Congress. 

Administration’s difficulty is that if 1t wants to give practical effect to 
American responsibilities deriving from the Kellogg Pact it must contrive 
to make its actions appear to conform to limitations of neutrality resolution 
unless and until popular and Congress opinion is ready to accept a more 
active role.? 


2 See No. 159, note 2. 3 See No. 24. 4 See No. 30. 

5 Theodore Roosevelt was President of the United States from 1901 to 1909. 

6 See Volume XIV, No. 488, note 2. 

7 In his telegram No. 356 of November 5 Sir R. Lindsay stated that it was clear that ‘if 
the League were to invite the United States government to join in embargo on export of iron, 
coal and oil to Italy it would cause great embarrassment to administration. State Depart- 
ment is anxious to move parallel but independently of Geneva and probably would welcome 
any opportunity of acting even in advance of the League where public opinion would allow 
it to do so. It greatly fears any appearance of acting at the instigation of the League or of 
any foreign government ... On the other hand public opinion is probably on the whole 
adverse to seeing its own traders make exceptional profits out of the war... In these 
circumstances and in view of the narrow wording of neutrality resolution (“implements of 
war’) Administration is thrown back on extra-legal methods for restraining trade with 
Italy. It has so far used them freely and where possible may be expected to continue to do 
so as long as it is not hampered by injudicious action in Europe especially by any appear- 
ance of an effort to openly enlist the United States among other Powers taking economic 
action against Italy.’ 
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No. 165 


Sir S. Waterlow! (Athens) to Sir S. Hoare 
(Received October 31, 11.15 a.m.) 


No. 264 Telegraphic [7 7153/5499/1] 
ATHENS, October 31, 1935, 12.10 p.m. [sic] 


Minister for Foreign Affairs informed me that Greece will be bound to 
follow the lead of Yugoslavia when the latter presses for delay in bringing 
sanctions into force and that Turks will probably do the same. 

According to His Excellency Yugoslav Government are much exercised 
by possibility of Italy closing the Adriatic. To meet this the two govern- 
ments contemplate improvement of railway and road communication via 
Monastir. 

Repeated to Geneva. 


I H.M. Minister at Athens. 


No. 166 


Str G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 1, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 221 Telegraphic [F 7210/1 /1T] 


| PARIS, October 31, 1935, 11.45 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 307.! 

Telegram only reached me late yesterday evening and I sent a full 
summary in French to Quai d’Orsay at once. 

Monsieur Laval rang me up while Mr. Eden was dining with me on his 
way to Geneva,? and said that my communication had come as a great 
disappointment, and he was sure that Signor Mussolini would never be 
content with what it offered. As we could not continue discussion on the 
telephone, I arranged to see Monsieur Laval this morning and I have 
just returned from interview. 

2. I found Monsieur Laval very depressed over what he called the 
‘insuffisance d’une base de négociation’. 

I said, as he would be seeing you very shortly,3 there was no particular 
advantage in my discussing question in detail with him now, but there were 
two points that J should like to make, firstly in my humble opinion any 
suggestions for a settlement should, if they were to meet with the approval 
of the League of Nations and world public opinion generally, take report 
of Committee of Five+ as a basis. The suggestions may in some respects, 
indeed they certainly would, go further than report—the proposed cession 

t No. 162. 

2 Mr. Eden arrived in Paris on October 30 and left for Geneva later the same night. 

3 Sir S. Hoare arrived in Paris on the evening of October 31 and left for Geneva later 


that night. 
4 See Volume XIV, No. 641, note 4. 
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to Italy of Bale was an instance—but form of report should be kept as far 
as possible. Secondly, I submitted that, for purposes of face saving, all 
talk of cessions of territory or mandates should be avoided and that form of 
the suggestions should be a system of exchange of territory. 

3. Confidential. I fear the truth is that Monsieur Laval who has almost 
hourly visits from my Italian colleague has encouraged him unduly and 
does not relish the prospect of having to tell him so, and I suspect that he 
has spoken as optimistically to the Foreign Affairs Commission. 

4. Monsieur Laval leaves for Geneva at 1 o’clock today. 

(Scen by Secretary of State).5 

Copy by bag to Geneva. 


$ In a minute of November 3 Sir R. Vansittart wrote: ‘M. Laval does not like our 
suggestion, but can suggest nothing better. He does not really know the subject. The 
Italians are now ready for the exchange of territory via Zeila, which they originally rejected 
[see Volume XIV, Nos. 320, 323, and 325]. Since the Italians wd. now get more than 
Ogaden & Danakil, we shall have to enlarge the Zeila corridor.’ A minute on this telegram 
by Mr. Peterson is printed as No. 177 below. 


No. 167 


Mr, Edmond (Geneva) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received November 2) 
No. 229 Telegraphic [F 7237/5499/1] 


GENEVA, October 31, 1935 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

Committee of Eighteen held two meetings today,! in the course of which 
it decided that in the case of current contracts countries participating in 
Proposal III should be allowed to receive goods for which full payment had 
been made to Italy before October 19th. Goods partially paid for before 
that date should not be excluded from the boycott, but certain specific 
cases raised by Poland, U.S.S.R., Siam, Norway and Chile will be exam- 
ined by the Economic Sub-Committee of the Committee of Eighteen. 

The Committee debated at length the question raised by the Roumanian 
and Yugoslav delegates whether countries having a credit balance in Italy 
under clearing agreements should be allowed to liquidate that balance by 
accepting goods from Italy. This question was finally referred to the Eco- 
nomic Sub-Committce which will meet tomorrow morning to discuss it. 

The Co-ordination Committee met in the evening? and took note of the 
replies received from Governments.3 It was then adjourned and will meet 
again when the Committee of Eighteen is in a position to propose a date 
for the application of Proposals III and IV. 


1 The minutes of the first and second meetings of the Committee of Eighteen held at 
11 a.m. and 3.30 p.m. on October 31 are printed in L/N.O.7., Special Supplement No. 146, 
Pp. 14-27. 

2 The minutes of the first meeting of the Co-ordination Committee held at 6 p.m. on 
October 31 are printed ibid., p. 7. 3 See No. 116, note 6. 
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No. 168 


Letter from the Rome Chancery to the Abyssinian Department 
[LF 7246/1/r] 
ROME, October 31, 1935 


Dear Department, 

The Ambassador’s conversation with Mussolini when carrying out the 
instructions contained in your telegrams Nos. 566! and 5672 has been 
reported to you both by despatch (No. 1269 (336/58/35) of the goth Octo- 
ber)3 and by telegram (Rome telegrams Nos. 6704 and 6715). 

There is one point which is not dealt with in these records. It is this. 
The Ambassador, as he sometimes does, since the practice has shown itself 
to pay, had a preliminary word with Suvich in the sense of his instructions 
before actually seeing Mussolini. You will remember that the Ambassador 
was instructed to point out that even should the Italians be prepared to 
withdraw two, or at least one, division from Libya, we on our side reserved 
liberty to send a moderate number of troops to Egypt should we ‘consider 
that local requirements rendered such action unavoidable’. Suvich re- 
marked with regard to this latter point that Italy would have to reserve an 
equal liberty, namely, if there was a danger from the Senussi,® she would 
have to be free to reinforce her Libya garrison. 

Mussolini made no mention of this Italian reserve, but we think you 
should know that it was in Suvich’s mind since, if these discussions lead 
further than they seem likely to do at present, the Italians are almost sure 
to insist on this point.7 

Yours ever, 
RomME CHANCERY 


1 No. 154. 

2 See tbid., note 2. 

3 This despatch contained a detailed report of Sir E. Drummond’s conversation with 
Signor Mussolini; see Nos. 160 and 161. 

4 No. 160. 

5 No. 161. | 

6 The Senussi tribe had been suppressed as the result of a series of Italian campaigns 
between 1923-32 aimed at bringing Libya under direct colonial administration. 

7 On November 4 Sir R. Vansittart minuted: “This is absurd, but it need lead to no 
practical difficulty if the reservation is not acted upon to any scale that matters. All will 
depend on practice.’ 
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CHAPTER III 


Search for a basis of Italo-Ethiopian agreement: 
disquiet over German rearmament 


November 1-30, 1935 


No. 169 


Sir R. Vansittart to Sir E. Drummond (Rome) 
No. 577! Telegraphic [7 7088/1 /1] 
Urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, November 1, 1935, 7.30 p.m. 


Your telegrams Nos. 670? and 6713 show that there are in Signor Mus- 
solini’s mind some lingering but rooted misconceptions which it is evidently 
essential to remove before further progress can be made. 

You should therefore seek an early opportunity for renewing the conver- 
sation on the following lines. 

Paragraph 3. I will do what I can to moderate tone of our press pro- 
viding the Italians do the same, but as you know we have not the same 
power. 

Our whole action at and on behalf of Geneva of which Signor Mussolini 
complains, has been directed to preventing League from incurring irre- 
mediable discredit because we believe in it as essential to peace. That 
and that alone is the key to the policy of His Majesty’s Government. 

Paragraph 4. The Bari broadcasts are more open and subversive anti- 
British propaganda than anything that can be quoted from the English 
press. This point should perhaps be made but it need not be stressed, as 
I do not of course wish any incidental argument to deflect us from the 
essential issues. 

Paragraph 6. Statement that Italian divisions could not be sent back to 
Libya at short notice if they were once withdrawn is surely not geographically 
accurate. But in drawing Signor Mussolini’s attention to this point I do 


t In a note of November 1 to Sir R. Vansittart submitting the draft of this telegram, 
Sir L. Oliphant remarked ‘with all due respect’ that he did ‘not like it any more than does 
the drafter [Mr. Peterson]’. He felt that it would ‘only blow the embers into life again and 
all idea of a détente will vanish in thin air. Perhaps you & the S. of S. decided that such is 
essential. But if not, I would venture to urge a less emphatic form of reply.’ The telegram 
was substantially revised before despatch by Sir R. Vansittart. 

2 No. 160. 

3 No. 161. 
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not in the least wish to suggest that there would be any prospect of these 
divisions having to return once they had been withdrawn. 

Paragraph 7. The meaning of this paragraph is not at all clear to me. 
What does Signor Mussolini mean by a ‘general settlement’? If he means 
some further proposal on the lines of a Mediterranean détente (which we 
had imagined Signor Mussolini to desire as ardently as we do) we shall of 
course be most interested to know what it is. If, however, by a ‘general 
settlement’ he means a Mediterranean détente plus the political settlement 
of the Abyssinian question, it would seem a pity to make one dependent 
on the other at this stage. We are trying to make progress on both these 
lines, but one is longer than the other by the very nature of things; and it 
had seemed to me that on the shorter line at least some early and penenetal 
progress was attainable. 

Paragraph 9. Why are we alleged to be ‘heading for war’? His Majesty’ S 
Government do not wish it: presumably Signor Mussolini does not wish it: 
who then can push us into it? 

I have heard nothing of the alleged talk at Geneva about ‘military 
control of economic sanctions’—a phrase unknown to me—even from irre- 
sponsible, let alone responsible, sources. Nor has anyone here heard of the 
particular manifestation of military control referred to as the intention 
to stop and search vessels of various States non-Members of the League. 
Please ask Signor Mussolini whence he gets such information. It would 
seem that it can only be from clearly inaccurate and mischief-making 
sources and I would beg to be informed exactly what it is. 

Resort to military sanctions out of assumed impatience at the slow 
operation of economic sanctions would not be in the least a ‘natural’ develop- 
ment and is not contemplated, as has often and clearly been repeated. 
Signor Mussolini’s pessimistic argument, which rests on this erroneous 
assumption, therefore falls happily to the ground. Indeed I much regret 
that the Head of the Italian Government should strike so gloomy a note 
with so little warrant. 

Paragraph 14. Here again Signor Mussolini’s meaning is not clear. If, 
as is apparently the case, he is not prepared to accept a suggestion which 
was intended to be helpful and conciliatory, what exactly has he in mind? 

Corrected figures of naval tonnage referred to in your telegram No. 
6724 follow immediately’ and should be given simultaneously to Signor 
Mussolini. Here again it will be seen that he is perhaps founding on erro- 
neous information his apparent reluctance to respond to a conciliatory 
gesture.® 

Repeated to Geneva, No. 255 and Paris, No. 309 Saving. 


+ See No. 160, note 8. 

5S See Note 170 below. 

6 In his telegram No. 687 of November 4 Sir E. Drummond reported that he had 
obtained an interview with Signor Mussolini at 4 p.m. that afternoon but he had since been 
informed that ‘owing to pressure of business’ the interview had been postponed until 
4 p-m. on November 5. 
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No. 170 


Sir R. Vansittart to Sir E. Drummond (Rome) 
No. 579 Telegraphic [F 7r1or/1/1] 
Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, November 1, 1935, 10 p.m. 

My telegram No. 577.! 

Following are figures of normal British Mediterranean tonnage; excluding 
Red Sea. 

A. Fighting units 286,000, auxiliaries 42,000, total 328,000. 

Above figures include 110,000 tons of fighting ships which happened to 
be absent for refitting and other technical reasons from the Mediterranean 
on the precise date of August 5th. 

Italian figures are therefore an understatement of over 100,000 tons of the 
normal tonnage of the Mediterranean fleet. 

B. At present time. Mediterranean: fighting units 488,000: auxiliaries 
56,000: total 544,000. 

Italian figures of our present tonnage are therefore an overstatement of 
approximately 100,000 tons. Auxiliary vessels include destroyer and sub- 
marine depot ships, minesweepers, sloops, a fleet repair ship and a net- 
layer and target vessel. These however are not fighting vessels, and it is of 
course to fighting vessels and troops only that our suggestions for a détente 
are directed, for these alone come into the argument. 

Red Sea figures given by Signor Mussolini viz: 2,000 in August and 
50,000 now are approximately correct. 

Figures of Italian fleet as estimated here will be telegraphed as soon 
as possible.? 

Repeated to Geneva, No. 256 and Paris, No. 310 Saving. 


t No. 169. 

2 Foreign Office telegram No. 578 of November 1 to Rome, drafted by Sir R. Vansittart, 
expressed the hope that Sir E. Drummond would be able ‘to make effective use of the 
material contained in my telegrams No. 577 and No. 579. I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity of congratulating and thanking you on your conduct of the conversation described 
in your telegrams Nos. 670 and 671 [Nos. 160 and 161].’ 
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No. 171 


Sir S. Barton (Addis Ababa) to Sir R. Vansittart 
(Recetved November 2, 10.25 a.m.) 


No. 352 Telegraphic: by wireless [7 7291 [1/1] 
Secret Immediate | ADDIS ABABA, November 1, 1935 


Please repeat to Geneva for Sir S. Hoare. 

Your telegram No. 368'. 

I saw the Emperor tonight and spoke as directed. 

He said that hitherto when questioned by the press on the subject of 
reported peace terms he had replied that he could express no opinion until 
such reports became official but he was now glad to have opportunity of 
informing me of his attitude which was as follows. So long as the Italian 
troops remained in occupation of Ethiopian territory as the result of aggres- 
sion condemned as such by the League of Nations he could enter into no 
negotiations for peace, but if the Italian troops were withdrawn he would 
be prepared to consider any terms which the League might put forward as 
offering a reasonable basis for discussion. Under no conditions would he 
negotiate direct with Italy. 

While fully conscious of the immense disparity in armaments and realising 
that any sanctions imposed by the League could only take effect gradually 
the paramount duty of preserving his country’s territory and independence 
required him to defend these to the end at all costs. In making this declar- 
ation he felt sure that he was speaking for his chiefs, army and people 
as a whole. 

To do otherwise he added and allow a peace to be forced on him by a 
defiant Italy would be to do a disservice to the League itself which had 
supported him by vindicating justice of his cause. 

As regards limited nature of sanctions available he thought the League in 
view of the fact that aggression was being carried on by such methods as 
bombing and shooting of civilian population from the air, might come to 
his assistance by facilitating a loan for the purpose of increasing his defensive 
armaments and so redress to some extent the results of embargo which had 
previously been imposed upon him. The Emperor spoke with his usual 
calmness and with restricted heat and I derived the impression that, if as 
appears from your telegram No. 299? to Paris, the French have been led 
to believe that Italian proposals would be accepted as a whole as a basis 
for discussion either their wish must have been the father to their thought 
or they must have ignored his essential condition of such acceptance. 

Repeated to Geneva No. 257 of November 2nd by Foreign Office. 

t No. 163. 2 No. 149. 

3 In a minute of November 4 Mr. Scrivener remarked that this telegram was ‘a valuable 
indication of the Emperor’s views, and shows that there are no signs whatever of any 
weakening in that quarter’. In a minute of even date Mr. Peterson wrote: ‘Valuable 


perhaps, but not helpful. The moral seems to be that, if and when “peace talks” are 
continued, we shall have to go ahead without Abyssinia.’ On the same date Sir R. 
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No. 172 


Record! of Meeting held at the Hotel des Bergues (Geneva) 
on November 1, 1935, at 11.30 a.m. 


(7 7317/1 /1] 


Present: United Kingdom: Sir Samuel Hoare, Mr. Eden, Mr. Hankey; 
France: M. Laval, M. Massigli, M. de St. Quentin. 


Peace Negotiations 


Sir SAMUEL Hoare said he had been struck by the difficulty of bringing 
Abyssinia and the League of Nations into the framework of the negotiations. 
The more he thought of it the greater the difficulty he saw in any proposals 
amounting to an Italian mandate over large parts of Abyssinia. He would 
therefore very much prefer to get back to proposals based on the cession of 
territory. His Majesty’s Government would be prepared to use all their 
influence to secure such an arrangement. It would, however, be impossible 
to arrange cessions of territory unless Italy agreed that Abyssinia should 
be granted a port. He could summarise his point of view in two sentences, 
thus: 

(1) An arrangement based on cession of territory was preferable to one 
based on a system approximating to a mandate. 

(2) Somehow Italy must be persuaded to agree to an outlet to the sea 
for Abyssinia, otherwise the Emperor could not make territorial cessions. 

The foregoing were, of course, in the nature of suggestions, not dogmatic 
statements. 

M. Lavat said that he was very anxious for an agreed settlement. He 
had no preference for any particular sort of arrangement, provided that it 
was accepted by Abyssinia and by Italy and by the League of Nations. 

He had received from Rome indications that the Italians were anxious 
for an agreed settlement and also that the scope of the Italian claims had 
been somewhat reduced. Nevertheless he thought their claims were still 
inadmissible and exaggerated in their extent and indeed had told the 
Italian Ambassador so, but he hoped that a better offer might be obtained. 
He was very glad to see that we had the same preoccupations and he had 
been delighted when Mr. Peterson had been sent to Paris. The report? 
drawn up by Mr. Peterson and M. de St. Quentin was not binding on 
governments, but he thought it might have been the basis for a satisfactory 
arrangement. He recalled that the experts had envisaged a special scheme 
of administration of those districts of Abyssinia south of 8° N. Latitude. 
This corresponded largely to the Italian requirements. Moreover, in many 
of those parts of Abyssinia slave raiding and maladministration had reduced 
Vansittart minuted: ‘The Emperor may become more practical later. To insist on an 
Italian withdrawal as a preliminary is silly, and will probably find no echo in Geneva.’ 

! This was forwarded from Geneva in Sir S. Hoare’s despatch No. 182 of November 2, 


received on November 3. 
2 See Enclosure in No. 151. 
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the population to great misery. Morally, therefore, it was possible to find 
something to give Italy satisfaction. They might admit some different form 
of assistance for the central part of Abyssinia on an international basis, 
i.e. not necessarily particularly favourable to Italy. He doubted whether 
Mussolini would insist on Italian predominance in that respect. There 
would have to be some control of Abyssinian armaments of course; and 
for the Tigre region the same arrangement as for the country south of 
8° N. latitude. 

As regards Abyssinian access to the sea he doubted whether Mussolini’s 
offer of Assab would appeal to the Abyssinians. He thought we should main- 
tain our combined offer of access to the sea at Zeila. 

M. Laval continued that our reply to the French Government? regarding 
these proposals had been a great disappointment to him and he could not 
accept our point of view as it stood. He agreed as to the necessity for the 
concurrence of the League of Nations and of Abyssinia, but he emphasised 
that we must not thereby allow the negotiations to be delayed. Sanctions 
were proving difficult to apply and it was possible that the enthusiasm for 
them would wane. In his view it was important that negotiations should 
proceed before Mussolini discovered that sanctions might not be as effective 
as was thought—although he did not himself think that Italy would, in 
fact, be able to stand sanctions for long. He would be willing to let the 
negotiations hang fire until after the elections, and, if we liked, we could 
then take the lead in promoting them, but he thought we should push them 
forward as soon as the elections were done. Indeed he had had to give an 
undertaking to the Foreign Affairs Commissions of the Senate and of the 
Chamber of Deputies that he would do all in his power to create an agreed 
settlement. 

Sir SAMUEL HoarkE said that the negotiations were bound to be compli- 
cated and would take some time. He agreed that we should not rush the 
negotiations forward, on condition that both sides reflected carefully on 
each other’s points of view. Personally he felt that we should be able to 
arrange a settlement better by means of a cession of territory. 

Sir Samuel Hoare said that it would be valuable if M. Laval could say 
to the Committee in Geneva that diplomatic discussions were proceeding 
but had not reached any conclusion and that should any basis of agreement 
be reached the Council of the League of Nations would be informed. He 
himself would support this statement. He thought that this would reassure 
the world that we were not thinking of going behind the back of the League. 
It would, of course, not be necessary to give any details at all. 

M. Lavat said he had no objections at all to doing this. He had already 
reassured M. de Madariaga and M. Vasconcellos and he agreed that the 
co-operation of the League of Nations was essential in this matter. 

Sir SAMUEL Hoare said he thought it was also important to make it 
clear that if there was any delay it was due to the intricacies of the problem 
and not to any feeling about public opinion in England or France, 

3 See No. 162. 
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M. Lavat agreed. 

Mr. EDEN said that it should equally be made clear that there was no 
question of postponement owing to the elections. There was also the 
agreement of the Emperor of Abyssinia and of the League of Nations to be 
considered. 

M. Lavat thought that if the United Kingdom and France were agreed 
on a basis there would be little difficulty about the League of Nations. 
Indeed the Russian Ambassador had recently told him that the U.S.S.R. 
would see no objection to the United Kingdom and France being given a 
mandate by the League to seek an agreed settlement. 

Mr. EDEN drew attention to the distinction between an exchange of 
territory promoted by Great Britain and France and our inviting the 
League of Nations to co-operate in granting a mandate as a reward for 
the aggressor. 

M. Lavat said he fully appreciated this distinction. 

M. Laval recalled that Mr. Eden had spoken to him some time ago‘ 
about the possibility of Abyssinia ceding to Italy not only the Ogaden, but 
also the provinces of Borana and Bale. He had sounded the Italians on 
the subject and he feared they had not been at all attracted. 

Stir SAMUEL Hoare said that he had instructed Sir S. Barton to see the 
Emperor and, without pressing him, to find out what was his view of his 
prospects in the war and whether he regarded this Italian move as a good 
opportunity of coming to terms.5 He felt that it was important that we 
should know how the matter was regarded in Addis Ababa. Perhaps we 
should get no answer, but we should have made it clear to the Emperor 
that Mussolini was anxious to discuss terms and also that there was no 
question of military sanctions being employed, so far as could be judged, 
in support of Abyssinia. 

M. Lavat said that he had asked the Italian Government to send Baron 
Aloisi to Geneva and he was arriving that afternoon. 

SiR SAMUEL Hoare said that he had sent a message to Baron Aloisi to 
say that he would be glad to see him if he so desired. 

M. Lavat said he was delighted to hear this. M. Laval said that he had 
no objection to territorial exchanges and the areas for which the experts 
had envisaged special administration in their discussions in Paris could no 
doubt be reduced pro tanto. He would sound Baron Aloisi as to what the 
Italians wanted. Incidentally he thought they should avoid backing any- 
thing on which it was impossible for the Emperor to give satisfaction. 

SiR SAMUEL Hoare said that he would like to get back to the proposals 
of the Committee of Five for the central part of Abyssinia and to arrange 
the rest by means of territorial cession. 

M. Lavat did not demur to this. 

M. Lavaz said in concluding this part of the conversation that he would 
ask Mussolini not to let the Italian press make any connexion between the 
slowing down of the negotiations and the British elections. 

4 See No. 7. . 5 See No. 163. 
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Demobiltsation of the Mediterranean 


SIR SAMUEL Hoare said he was very grateful to M. Laval for his response 
to our enquiry regarding the French attitude.6 There was now full agree- 
ment as to the cooperation between our two Governments. 

Meanwhile he was very anxious to push on with a détente. Su E. 
Drummond had recently seen Signor Mussolini who had been very excited 
and had said he would do nothing more.? We were ready to withdraw the 
battle cruisers if Signor Mussolini would withdraw one more division from 
Libya. Even so Italian forces in Libya would be three times the British 
forces in Egypt. 

M. Lavat said he was delighted at the agreement between our Govern- 
ments, which he regarded as fully confirmed. He would like Sir Samuel 
Hoare to know that he had never wanted to make the withdrawal of our 
fleet a condition of French cooperation, but only to express a wish. 

France now offered us full and complete support in the event of an 
attack. Signor Mussolini could do nothing against us, and he knew it. Con- 
sequently our situation would not be any more difficult if we removed the 
battle cruisers and he thought we should find it advantageous to make the 
gesture. He asked whether Sir Samuel Hoare would give him permission 
to speak to Baron Aloisi and endeavour to arrange a détente. What he 
envisaged was not a public agreement on certain specified conditions, but 
a gesture on both sides which would have a great psychological effect. 

SiR SAMUEL Hoare said he would be very grateful if M. Laval would 
do this. What he wanted was to see one more division leave Libya and he 
would then see that the battle cruisers left Gibraltar. He did not care how 
it was arranged. He recalled that the reason for sending the battle cruisers 
had originally been the provocative attitude of the Italian press, which had 
spoken of attacks on Malta and Egypt. If the attacks continued, we should 
have to send the battle cruisers back. The détente must therefore include 
a cessation of press attacks. 

M. Lava. quite agreed. He had already told Baron Aloisi that France 
would have done the same in our position. 

He proposed to say to Baron Aloisi that Great Britain was not at all 
hostile to a settlement by agreement and that the best way to promote 
this would be for the Italian Government to give this undertaking. 

M. Laval continued that Signor Mussolini really seemed to think that 
His Majesty’s Government wished for war and were hoping that economic 
sanctions would lead to it. Signor Cerruti had said this to him quite recently 
and had added that we were trying to undermine the Italian right to 
capitulations in Egypt. M. Laval was anxious to drive the idea out of 
Signor Mussolini’s head that we wanted to go to war or humiliate him, 

Sir Samuet Hoare said we had done our best to disabuse him. 
The Prime Minister had publicly said the contrary. He himself had 


6 See No. 115. 7 See Nos. 160 and 161. 
8 See No. 161, note g. 
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said the contrary;° so had Mr. Eden.'® But Signor Mussolini would not 
believe it. 

Mr. EDEN suggested that possibly Signor Mussolini had internal politics 
in mind. The war was not popular, and it was a means of exciting national 
sentiment. 

M. LavaAL agreed that this was certainly true. He thought it was an 
extremely dangerous course. 


Procedure at Geneva 


SiR SAMUEL Hoare said that he thought it important that the League 
of Nations should show itself strong and not impotent or futile. He therefore 
thought it very important that the date for the entry of economic sanctions 
into force should be fixed at the present mecting. Any date would be possible 
for us. He suggested the 14th or 15th November. 

M. Lavat entirely agreed. He was delighted that the two Governments 
were thus in full agreement, and his only regret was that there should have 
previously been any doubts as to France’s loyalty. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 


9 See No. 131, note 1. 
10 In his speech in the House of Commons on October 23 during the second day of the 
debate on the international situation; see 305 H.C. Deb. 5 s., cols. 207-25. 


No. 173 


Mr. Edmond (Geneva) to Sir R. Vansittart 
(Received November 2, 9.40 a.m.) 


No. 231 Telegraphic: by telephone [7 7238/5499/1] 


GENEVA, November 2, 1935 

Following from Secretary of State. 

My immediately following telegram! gives a rough translation of a 
resolution agreed early this morning between the Little Entente, the French 
and ourselves on the treatment of clearing and similar balances due by 
Italy.2 

For the last two days the Little Entente led by Roumania have been 
pressing that they should be allowed as an exception to Proposal III, to 
import goods, if Italy were willing to send them, up to the amount of their 
credit balances. We and others opposed any such suggestion as contem- 
plating a serious breach which would last for two or three months, in 
Proposal III. The Little Entente nevertheless insisted on some resolution 
about these balances being taken before a date was fixed for the application 

™ Not printed. 

2 Cf. No. 167. The Co-ordination Committee adopted the draft resolution on Out- 


standing Claims submitted by the Committee of Eighteen at its second meeting at 3.30 p.m. 
on November 2; see L/N.O.7., Special Supplement No. 146, p. 12. 
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of economic sanctions and the formula represents the minimum which 
they would accept. The result of the resolution apart from its statement 
of the continuance of Italy’s liability is that this question—which of course 
interests the majority of the participating countries including ourselves— 
will be one of those to be taken by the Committee on Mutual Assistance. 


No. 174 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir R. Vansittart 
(Recetved November 2, 6.30 p.m.) 


No. 683 Telegraphic [7 7293/1 /1] 


ROME, November 2, 1935, 5.50 p.m. 


His Majesty’s Consul at Tripoli reports Metauro Division is leaving 
Tripoli. Transports have already sailed with troops estimated to- number 
5,000. Destination presumed to be Naples. 


No. 175 


Mr, Edmond (Geneva) to Sir R. Vansittart 
(Recewved November 2, 9.30 p.m.) 


No. 233 Telegraphic [F 7289/1 /1] 
Immediate GENEVA, November 2, 1935, 7.25 p.m. 


Following from Secretary of State. 

I saw Baron Aloisi this morning and following is summary of our con- 
versation.! 

Mediterranean détente. 

Baron Aloisi said that the next weeks would be critical and Signor 
Mussolini and the Italian people would react violently against sanctions. If 
we ignored Signor Mussolini’s gesture of withdrawing division from Libya? 
then reactions might become irretrievably bitter. Many Italians believed 
we were bent on attack on them though Signor Mussolini and himself 
knew we had no such intention. Belief in Great Britain that Italy con- 
templated attack on Malta and Egypt was equally inconceivable. The only 
way out of this vicious circle was Gentleman’s Agreement under which 
move towards demobilization of Mediterranean should take place at once. 


1 In another account of his conversation recorded in his despatch No. 183 of November 2 
from Geneva, Sir S. Hoare stated that Baron Aloisi had seen M. Laval on the previous 
night and ‘had evidently been told most of what took place at my interview in the morning’ ; 
see No. 172. Baron Aloisi’s visit to Geneva is described in his Journal, op. ctt., pp. 319-20. 

2 See No. 129. 
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I said I did not mind how proposal was carried out so long as in actual 
practice there was withdrawal of another division from Libya and more or 
less simultaneous return of two battle cruisers to home waters. I did not 
ask for written conditions and did not wish to give appearance of forcing 
Signor Mussolini into a concession. What I wanted was détente, improve- 
ment of atmosphere and cessation of press attacks. Baron Aloisi agreed 
that as part of arrangement press attacks must cease. 

Negotiations. Baron Aloisi’s desire to find settlement was clear. He made 
following points. In view of willing submission of northern population it 
was impossible for Italy to hand over this population to Abyssinian Govern- 
ment. Italy wanted not oil and mineral districts of West but certain areas 
in the South West suitable for European colonisation. He admitted that 
if the Emperor was to make extensive concessions he must receive com- 
pensation in an outlet to the sea. He said and repeated that if we and the 
French considered an outlet at Assab inadequate we would go back to 
Zeila proposal,3 

I pointed out difficulties of such cessions as he contemplated, which 
would be very hard for the League or the Emperor to accept. I did not 
wish to enter upon a detailed discussion with him but made it clear that we 
were prepared to continue discussions. They would necessarily take time 
but we would enter into them with the desire for a satisfactory result. 
As regards procedure he seemed to think that we had better continue on 
the present line while if an agreed basis seemed probable the final stages 
might be carried out between Mussolini and Emperor. In concluding the 
conversation I made it clear that (1) we were prepared to agree to Medi- 
terranean détente on the lines I had stated. 

(2) As regards the Gentleman’s Agreement it would be necessary for me 
to consult my colleagues but I hoped to give an early answer. 

(3) As regards what he called a general demobilization of the Medi- 
terranean (by which he meant a withdrawal of the Home Fleet) I could go 
no further than the proposal made in Rome‘ as stated above. We must 
for the present deal with the one practicable proposal. For the future I 
could give no undertaking. Moreover we were not prepared to let the 
Mediterranean Fleet remain in future greatly below strength as it had been 
for some time. 

Full details of conversation follow.s 

Repeated to Paris and Rome. 


3 In the account of this conversation given in his despatch No. 183 Sir S. Hoare recorded 
Baron Aloisi as saying at this point that if ‘the French and we considered that the outlet 
at Assab was inadequate, we could go back to the Zeila proposal. This last statement I 
made him repeat as it seemed to me to be of great importance.’ 

+ See Nos. 160 and 161. 

5 In despatch No. 183 (see notes 1 and 3 above). In a minute of November 4 commenting 
on this conversation Mr. Thompson remarked that the ‘problem of the fate of Tigre is 
likely to be the most difficult of all to solve, for from the very beginning the Emperor has 
declared that not an [?inch] could be ceded in the north. This attitude H.M. still maintains.’ 
A word was omitted at the point indicated by square brackets. 
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No. 176 


Str E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir R. Vansittart 
(Recezved November 3, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 684 Telegraphic [F 7294/1 /1] 


ROME, November 2, 1935, 11 p.m. 


Press takes line today that M. Laval’s efforts for conciliation and early 
solution are being hindered by rigid attitude of His Majesty’s Government. 
It is suggested that the latter’s attitude will not be modified until elections 
are over. 

Repeated to Geneva. 


No. 177 


Minute by Mr. Peterson' 
[F 7210/1/1] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 2, 1935 


If Sir G. Clerk’s remarks were really very helpful, M. Laval must be 
very far off the line. 

I think everybody is agreed that when it comes to the drawing up of 
terms of settlement there are two main points of departure—viz. the 
exchange of territory and Italian participation in the League plan of 
assistance. 

Both these points of departure are equally contained in the report of the 
Committee of Five.2_ In the case of the exchange of territory the report 
regarded it as something which lay outside the functions of the League 
but which could be approved in principle: in the case of Italian partici- 
pation in the scheme of assistance the report did not profess to decide 
anything except that the man at the head of the foreign personnel appointed 
to operate the scheme must not be an Italian.3 

The authors of the St. Quentin—Peterson draft+ held—and, as I still 
think, rightly—that in the situation which they were instructed to deal 
with, viz. one in which neither of the two parties has as yet sustained any 
real military defeat—the best line of approach to a settlement was from the 
second point of departure rather than the first, from the point, that is, of 
Italian participation in the League scheme of assistance rather than from 
that of exchange of territory. 

In holding this view they were influenced not only by the consideration 
that it was along this line that Italy’s claim—perfectly justifiable if regarded 


t This minute was written as a comment on No. 166. 

2 See Volume XIV, No. 641, note 4. 

3 Mr. Peterson added the following marginal comment at this point: ‘even this was not 
included in the Report but it was the understanding at the time’. 

4 See Enclosure in No. 151. 
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as a pre-war claim—to enjoy a recognised special position as regards the 
economic development of Abyssinia could be best met, but also by the 
consideration that the Zeila offer and the suggestion for the cession of 
Bale were both pre-war occurrences and that, in what has necessarily now 
to be a post-war settlement, exchange of territory is likely to be much more 
closely scrutinised by what is now a thoroughly-aroused world opinion. 
In other words, while it is at least probable that the Abyssinians would be 
more prepared to accept Italian nationals acting as League officials under 
the orders of a non-Italian League representative, and without the backing 
of Italian troops, than to acquiesce in the cession of a province such as 
Bale with all the implications of a military defeat, it seems quite certain 
that the former proposal would find more favour at Geneva than the latter. 

Ogaden and Danakil are quite enough to set against the acquisition by 
Abyssinia of a port and corridor, especially when it is remembered that the 
port and corridor will probably in the end be supplied by the French and 
ourselves rather than by the Italians and that such an arrangement, while 
it might have passed uncriticised in pre-war conditions, will be very apt 
to be regarded as a decisive Italian success when it forms part of a post-war 
settlement. 


No. 178 


Mr, Edmond (Geneva) to Sir R. Vansittart 
(Recetved November 3, 2.45 p.m.) 


No. 235 L.N. Telegraphic [F 7288/5499 /1] 


GENEVA, November 3, 1935, 2.16 p.m. 


Following from Secretary of State. 

Co-ordination Committee met this afternoon! and fixed November 18th 
as the date for the entry into force of sanctions contained in its proposals 
numbers 3 and 4. 

M. Laval and I referred in our speeches? to conversations which have 
recently been taking place between London, Paris and Rome with a view 
to promoting a settlement of the conflict. We emphasised the fact that any 
such settlement must be within the framework of the covenant and must 
satisfy the three parties viz. the League, Abyssinia and Italy. 

M. van Zeeland; who spoke next, welcomed the efforts of the French 
and British Governments and said that the Co-ordination Committee 


1 This telegram was drafted on November 2. The minutes of the second meeting of 
the Co-ordination Committee at 3.30 p.m. that day are printed in L/N.O.7., Special 
Supplement No. 146, pp. 7-13. Earlier that day, at 10.30 a.m., the Committee of Eighteen 
had met and had decided to recommend November 18 for the initiation of sanctions to 
the Co-ordination Committee. See also No. 193, note 1 below. 

2 See L/N.O.7., tbid., pp. 8-9. 

3 Belgian Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
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should give these efforts every encouragement. This proposal was warmly 
supported by most of the other speakers and opposed by none. It was clear 
that it represented the unanimous sense of the meeting. 

Repeated to Addis Ababa, No. 373. 


4 Sir S. Hoare and Mr. Eden returned to London on November 3. 


No. 179 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 4, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 685 Telegraphic [F 7295/1 [1] 


ROME, WVovember 3, 1935, 9.50 p.m. 


Gayda commenting today on fixing of date for entry into force of eco- 
nomic sanctions,! affirms that Italian counter action will start at once and 
that effects will be felt in Europe before November 18th. 

Referring to your conception of Italy, Ethiopia and League of Nations 
being the three parties to dispute? he says that the latter means British 
pressure, Ethiopia means British advice hence Italy continues to find herself 
face to face with England. 

Repeated to Geneva. . 


t See No. 178. 2 See ibid., note 2. 


No. 180 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir E. Drummond (Rome) 
No. 583 Telegraphic [F 7289/1 /r] 
Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, November 4, 1935, 2 p.m. 


Baron Aloisi will no doubt have reported to Signor Mussolini that he 
and the Secretary of State had a satisfactory talk at Geneva on the possi- 
bility of furthering a détente in the Mediterranean.! 

Please tell Signor Mussolini that, as a result of this conversation, His 
Majesty’s Government are again taking this matter into earnest and 
immediate consideration; and I hope very shortly to be able to send to 
Signor Mussolini a proposal on the lines of the above-mentioned conver- 
sation which may both prove acceptable and ease the situation. You should, 
however, explain that owing to the absence in their constituencies of some 
of the Ministers concerned, a few days may elapse before I am able to 
secure Cabinet consent and to communicate definitely with you. 

You should of course let me know if the atmosphere at Rome is such as 
to make you advise against even this moderate delay, though it may prove 
difficult to move much faster than I contemplate.” 

Repeated to Paris, No. 309. 


I See No. 175. 2 This telegram was drafted and initialled by Sir R. Vansittart. 
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No. 181 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 4, 10.20 p.m.) 
No. 690 Telegraphic [ F 7381/1 [1] 
Immediate ROME, November 4, 1935, 9.45 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.! 

My French colleague has communicated to me very confidentially cer- 
tain points made by Signor Mussolini in an interview which he had with 
Monsieur Pierre Dupuis? whom he received immediately after I had seen 
him on October goth.3 Signor Mussolini told Monsieur Dupuis that he 
was contemplating a Mediterranean agreement with us on the following 
basis. 

Mutual agreement relative to maritime and air effectives of the two 
countries in Mediterranean; the fixing of number of Italian forces in 
Abyssinia with possible relation to an ultimate disarmament of Abyssinia; 
lastly, an engagement not to have resort to native recruitment except as 
regards police and certain military contingents, the size of which would be 
subject to discussion between the two countries. 

In general Signor Mussolini was far from precise. 

It is clear that the last two points have in fact little if any connexion 
with proposed Mediterranean détente. Signor Mussolini never mentioned 
them to me and I assumed that he in fact only intends to throw them in as 
a make weight in order to still apprehensions which he still believes us to 
entertain as to his final intentions if and when a settlement favourable to 
Italy of Abyssinian difficulty is reached. 

Repeated to Geneva. 


t See No. 185, note 1, below. 
2 Presumably M. Pierre Dupuy, proprietor of Le Petit Parisien. 
3 This date is apparently given in error for October 29; see Nos. 160 and 161. 


No. 182 


Mr. Montgomery (The Vatican) to Sir S. Hoare 
(Received November 5, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 41 Telegraphic [J 7390/1/1] 
THE VATICAN, November 4, 1935, 11.40 p.m. 


My telegram No. 1 Saving.? 

Secret. 

French Ambassador to the Vatican told me this afternoon in strict con- 
fidence that he knew from an absolutely sure source that His Holiness 


1 This telegram of October 29 stated that the Italian press had reported that morning 
that Cardinal Schuster, the Archbishop of Milan, had delivered a sermon on the previous 
day in favour of the Italian Government’s aggressive policy. 
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strongly disapproved of Archbishop of Milan’s recent sermon and other 
chauvinistic utterances by the clergy. 

The Ambassador said he believed that the Vatican were at present some- 
what displeased with Great Britain because His Majesty’s Government 
seemed unwilling to negotiate on the basis provided by the Italian.. .? 
which formed subject of my telegrams Nos. 303 and 31.4 

The Pope flattered himself that he had made a real contribution towards 
peace by extracting from Signor Mussolini statement of conditions which 
was at least a great improvement on anything offered previously. His 
Excellency insisted that it was only as a result of continued pressure from 
the Vatican that Signor Mussolini had gone so far, and he thinks the Pope 
will blame His Majesty’s Government unless they make use of Italian 
statement as a basis of negotiation. —The Ambassador thinks that the Pope 
is only person who can influence Signor Mussolini at all and that if the 
latter is to induce reduction of terms further it can only be through His 
Holiness whose goodwill is thus essential. 

I pointed out that you had promised to give serious attention to these 
and any other indications of Italian attitude received through the Vatican 
but added that present offer was clearly insufficient and that only offer 
acceptable to Emperor could be considered. I propose however to inform 
Cardinal Secretary of State whom I expect to see on Saturday’ that His 
Majesty’s Government are, so I understand from Sir E. Drummond, dis- 
cussing general lines of a possible settlement with the French Government.® 


2 The text was here uncertain. 3 No. 88. 

4 See ibid., note 3. S i.e. November 9. 

6 In Foreign Office telegram No. 23 of November 7 Mr. Montgomery’s language on this 
occasion was approved but he was instructed not to take the initiative when he next saw 
Cardinal Pacelli and ‘in general and for the immediate future’ he was to ‘endeavour to 
avoid being drawn into a renewal of these discussions’. 


No. 183 


Record by Sir R. Vansittart of a conversation with the 
Argentine Ambassador 


[F 7441 /1/1] | 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 4, 1935 


The Argentine Ambassador came to see me today and enquired again 
how his country could take some prominent and sympathetic part in the 
negotiation of peace whenever the moment seemed opportune to His 
Majesty’s Government. I think that he must have had in mind the initiative 
of the Belgian Prime Minister in asking for a mandate for the Governments 
of France and the United Kingdom to explore the possibilities of a peaceful 
settlement of the Italo-Abyssinian dispute.' This, I think, was the role that 


t See No. 178. 
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the Argentine and Chilean Governments had probably contemplated 
for themselves. 

I replied that I could give him no precise indication at present. The 
exploration of the possibilities of a settkement had not advanced much since 
our previous conversation.2. Even taking an optimistic view of the situation, 
some considerable time must necessarily elapse before the explorations 
could reach ground solid enough to justify the remission of the question 
to the Council once more. If and when that stage was reached, I said, I 
should have thought that the Argentine representative, as President of the 
Council, would have had ample opportunity to play the part which the 
Argentine Government desired. To this end I could only contribute in 
so far as I would, if the Argentine Ambassador cared to keep in touch with 
me, let His Excellency know, without entering into details, whether matters 
seemed likely to reach a stage where the Council could again take them up. 

The Argentine Ambassador thanked me and replied that he would return 
from time to time to learn whether any progress was being made. 

The Ambassador then proceeded to speak of sanctions. He said that no 
difficulty would arise as regards financial sanctions or as regards the pro- 
hibition of the export of key materials to Italy. As regards the prohibition 
of imports from Italy on the other hand, legislation would be necessary, 
and it could not be produced until Congress met, and Congress was not 
meeting until May. 

I said that this was the position of which we had heard something quite 
a while ago, and it seemed to me to be an impossible one. We had all 
been labouring during these past weeks to maintain the prestige and efficacy 
of the League, and the League would be made to look almost ridiculous 
if one of its most prominent Members were to say that it could not carry 
out its duty as a Member of the League until a date when we all hoped 
that the trouble might have been definitely liquidated. The position would 
be all the more aggravated if other Members were encouraged by the 
attitude of the Argentine Government to imitate its example. It would 
seem quite impossible for some Members of the League to act with due 
promptitude and to bear all the burdens, and for others to lag so far behind 
that they only came in when the trouble was over and bore no burdens 
at all. I said it was the essence of League procedure that its Members 
should keep in line, and the idea that the Argentine Government could do 
nothing in regard to Italian imports until May was the negation of that 
principle. In abnormal circumstances like these, I added, some sacrifice 
was necessarily called for from all the Members of the League, and some 
difficulties were bound to arise, but it was the duty of each Member of the 
League to find a way round or over its particular difficulty. 

The Argentine Ambassador said he would like to ask me privately 
whether I could make any suggestion by which this particular difficulty 
could be overcome. I replied that I was not sufficiently expert in the 
Argentine Constitution to offer any contribution which could be relied 

2 See No. 123, note 2. 
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upon to eliminate the hitch, but, speaking in a rough and general way, I 
suggested that the only feasible course seemed to me, in a dilemma such as 
this, for the State in question to pass emergency legislation by decree, and 
to have that emergency legislation validated or challenged by Congress 
when it met. The Argentine Ambassador said he thought this was a good 
idea; it had in fact been in his own mind. He asked me however whether 
I did not think it possible that a solution might have been found by 
November 18th, which would obviate the necessity for even this expedient. 
I told him that I saw no chance whatever of this, and he had much better 
banish any such hope from his mind or from that of his Government. 
I thought matters were distinctly taking a turn for the better, but it would 
be rank optimism, indeed self-delusion, to think that any favourable solution 
could be found so soon. To assign any date for such a purpose was departing 
from the terra firma of facts into the upper air of speculation. Personally 
I should be delighted if any issue were found by December 18th, but I 
thought it was really unprofitable to attempt to look so accurately into 
the future at present. Indeed, as I had explained to His Excellency in the 
earlier part of our conversation when I offered to keep in touch with him, 
prophecy was exactly what seemed to me impossible at the moment.3 


3 In a note of November 5 on the filed copy of this record Sir S. Hoare wrote: ‘Many 
thanks. We must go on pressing the Argentines.’ 


No. 184 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir G. Clerk (Paris) 
No. 1965 [C 7386/6562 /62] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 4, 1935 
Sir, 

With refererfce to my despatch No. 1753! of the 26th September, I have 
to inform Your Excellency that the French Ambassador called on Sir 
R. Vansittart on the 31st October, and delivered the annexed reply? to my 
note of the 26th September regarding the French Government’s request 
for an assurance as to the attitude of His Majesty’s Government in a future 
case of a violation of the Covenant of the League of Nations, and a resort 
to force in Europe. 

2. My note in question called for no reply and there seemed no reason 
why any should have been made. M. Corbin apparently felt this and began 
by offering one or two words of not very convincing explanation. The real 
reason for the communication became apparent when His Excellency 
asked that His Majesty’s Government should reply to his note of the 5th 
October,+ in which the French Government had answered the question 


! This despatch transmitted a copy of Sir S. Hoare’s note of September 26 to M. Corbin; 
sce Volume XIV, Appendix to No. 650. 2 See Enclosure below. 
3 See Volume XIV, No. 547. 4 See Enclosure in No. 27. 
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put to them’ in regard to their action in the case of an attack upon His 
Majesty’s Government during the preliminary discussions at Geneva 
regarding the Italo-Abyssinian dispute. A copy of this note was enclosed 
in my despatch No. 1838° of the 11th October. 

3. It appeared to Sir R. Vansittart that the French Government, in 
replying to my note of the 26th September, were doing so in order to justify 
this latter request; and he informed M. Corbin that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had not considered returning any answer to the French communication 
in question, because, since it was received, events had taken a marked step 
forward, and the stage to which our enquiry and the French reply had 
applied had now receded. If the French Government thought that their 
communication still required a reply it must be observed that His Majesty’s 
Government’s enquiry concerned the whole League of Nations as well as 
France, and now that there was no longer any actuality or urgency in the 
matter and we had clearly passed on a stage further, the question could if 
necessary be considered fully and calmly at Geneva when circumstances 
were more favourable. 

4. His Excellency was, however, not satisfied with this reply and said 
that his Government would like to receive an answer from His Mayjesty’s 
Government because their enquiry concerned the Treaty of Locarno no 
less than the Covenant of the League. Sir R. Vansittart stated that he 
would report this request to me. 

Iam, &c., 
SAMUEL HOARE 


ENcLosurE IN No. 184 
M. Corbin to Sir S. Hoare 


AMBASSADE DE FRANCE, LONDRES, le 30 octobre 1935 


M. le Secrétaire d’Etat, 

Par Sa lettre du 26 Septembre, en réponse aux questions que j’avais eu 
lhonneur de poser précédemment au nom de mon Gouvernement, Votre 
Excellence a bien voulu me renouveler les affirmations contenues dans son 
discours 4 l’Assemblée de Genéve du 11 Septembre dernier,’ en soulignant 
spécialement les obligations précises et formelles qui s’imposent a la Société 
des Nations et 4 la Grande-Bretagne qui en est membre, en vue de pourvoir, 
par une action collective, 4 la sauvegarde intégrale du Pacte et d’assurer 
tout particuliérement une ferme résistance 4 tous actes d’agression non 
provoquée. 

Mon Gouvernement a été heureux de recevoir cette déclaration sur 
l’attitude que le Gouvernement britannique entend adopter a l’égard de 
problémes qui tiennent une place si importante dans la vie internationale 


5 See Volume XIV, No. 640. 6 See No. 27, note 1. 
7 See Volume XIV, Appendix IV. 
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et il m’a prié de faire savoir 4 Votre Excellence qu’il apprécie toute la 


valeur des assurances dont Elle a bien voulu se faire l’interpréte. 
Veuillez agréer, &c., 
A. C, Corsin 


No. 185 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir E. Drummond (Rome) 
No. 585 Telegraphic [ F 7380/1 /1] 
Immediate Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, November 5, 1935, 3.10 p.m. 


Following are figures referred to in telephone conversation this morning.? 
Italian tonnage in Mediterranean and Red Sea. 


On August 5th: 
Mediterranean 
Fighting units 321,070 
Auxiliaries 49,585 
370,653 [sic] 
Red Sea 
Fighting units 6,253 
Auxiliaries 2,918 
9,171 
At the present time: 
Mediterranean 
Fighting units 335,016 
Auxiliaries 47,626 
382,642 
Red Sea 
Fighting units 18,149 
Auxiliaries 4,875 
23,024 





! This telephone conversation followed the receipt of Sir E. Drummond’s telegram 
No. 689 of November 4 in which he referred to No. 170 and set out the points which he 
proposed to raise with Signor Mussolini in his interview on the following day. In a minute 
of November 5 Mr. J. H. U. Lambert, a Second Secretary in the Foreign Office and a 
member of the Abyssinian Department, stated that Sir E. Drummond was told on the 
telephone that his proposed line of action was approved but that he should ‘make the 
point that the present ratio between British and Italian naval strengths in the Mediter- 
ranean was as near as might be 3 : 2, and not 3 : 1, as alleged by Signor Mussolini [see 
No. 160 and note 8]. Sir Eric was also told that figures justifying the above were being 
sent to him by telegram.’ 


I. XV 225 Q 


Above figures are given in strict confidence for your personal information 
only.2_ They show, when compared with the figures given in my telegram 
No. 5793 that, as stated in this morning’s conversation, the real ratio between 
present British to Italian naval strengths in the Mediterranean is, as near 
as may be, 3 to 2, not 3 to 1.4 


2 In a minute of November 4 Mr. Scrivener stated that, in communicating these figures, 
the Admiralty wished it made clear that, in their opinion, it would be inadvisable to quote 
them to Signor Mussolini since the accuracy of the figures could not be guaranteed and 
‘if indeed they were accurate, this fact would be clearly due to the receipt of information 
from sources which should not have been at our disposal’. 

3 No. 170. 

4+ At a meeting of the Sub-Committee on Defence Policy and Requirements on Novem- 
ber 5, Sir Bolton Eyres Monsell, the First Lord of the Admiralty, referred to recent talks 
with French experts at the Admiralty and said that he had ‘come to the conclusion that 
we should not get France tied down any more than she was prepared for at present’. Sir 
S. Hoare told the Sub-Committee that it was now clear that ‘we would have the use of 
French ports and that France would co-operate in a military sense even if she was not in a 
position to do so immediately on the outbreak of hostilities’. The Sub-Committee agreed 
that ‘the proposal of the French Naval Staff that, in the event of an Italian aggression 
against British interests in the Mediterranean, France should delay going to war until 
her state of preparedness was improved, is the best that we can hope for and should be 
accepted with goodwill’. 


No. 186 


Str S. Hoare to Sir G. Clerk (Paris) 
No. 310 Telegraphic: by telephone [| F 7412/5499/1] 
Most Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, November 5, 1935, 7-25 p.m. 


A very awkward situation has arisen in Geneva over the question of 
rationing the non-member States in connection with the embargo upon 
certain imports into Italy. Our representative has pointed out the practical 
difficulties in the way of such a course. None the less he is likely to find 
himself in a minority of one. Further he is afraid that if the position remains 
as it is and Great Britain is the only country opposing this action, either we 
shall be held up to opprobrium for destroying the sanctions proposal 
or, in the event of our opposition appearing to frustrate the scheme, the 
scheme may be withdrawn and as a result there might be hesitation on the 
part of France and the other States in accepting the proposal of the pro- 
hibition of imports from Italy. Such a state of affairs would from every 
point of view be disastrous. We feel that the French Government cannot 
fully understand the position. It is obviously essential that we should keep 
the United States sympathetic to the League action. If without consulting 
them we impose a system from Geneva that involves the rationing of, for 
example, tin and rubber, they are certain to be driven into bitter opposition 
and Japan is likely to take the same line. This being so, it seems absolutely 
necessary to consult the United States at least in the first instance before 
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any resolution is passed at Geneva. Please see M. Laval at once and point 
out to him the great danger that is being run of antagonising the United 
States at the very moment when we wish them to co-operate with us. 
In a word we feel most strongly that if the United States are properly 
approached, it is possible that they will prove helpful, whereas, on the 
contrary, it 1s quite certain that they will prove obstructive if it is attempted 
to handle them brusquely.' If M. Laval agrees with our view, it is essential 
that the British and French delegations should at once make the position 
clear to the Committee and have the proposal postponed. 


1 Cf. F.R.U.S., op. cit., pp. 854-8. 

2 Minutes on this telegram read as follows: ‘Mr. Peake has just telegraphed to me from 
Paris to say that the Quai d’Orsay are sending immediate instructions to Geneva in the 
sense desired by H.M.G. ... G. H. Thompson. 6/11.’ Sir R. Vansittart wrote: ‘An 
acceptable formula has now been found. R.V. Nov. 6.’ This formula, agreed by Mr. 
Wills of the Board of Trade and M. Coulondre, is printed in L/N.O.7., Special Supplement 


No. 146, p. 47, paragraph 18. 


No. 187 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 6, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 693 Telegraphic [F 7431 [1/1] 
ROME, November 6, 1935, 12.30 a.m. 

Your telegrams No. 577! and 583? and my immediately following tele- 
grams.3 

Before seeing Signor Mussolini this afternoon+ I remarked in the course 
of a short conversation with Signor Suvich that you had apparently had a 
comparatively satisfactory conversation with Baron Aloisi regarding possible 
Mediterranean détente.s 

Signor Suvich professed inability to understand how this impression 
could have been conveyed as Baron Aloisi had had no instructions on the 
point and only knew of what the Head of the Government had previously 
said to me when he refused my suggestion for withdrawal of two battle- 
cruisers to balance withdrawal of at least one more Italian division from 
Libya. Baron Aloisi has not reported that any further offer had been made 
by His Majesty’s Government. Signor Suvich expressed general view that 
the Baron’s journey to Geneva had been completely useless. 

I had to bear the above in mind in my conversation with Signor Mussolini 
recorded in my immediately following telegrams. 

Repeated to Geneva. 


tT No. 169. 2 No. 180. 
3 See Nos. 188 and 189 below. 

4 This telegram was drafted on November 5. 

5 See No. 175. 6 See Nos. 168 and 169. 
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No. 188 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 6, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 694 Telegraphic [F 7437/1 [1] 
ROME, November 6, 1935, 5 a.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.' 

I began my interview with the Head of government? by saying that as 
I had already told him, and indeed he must be aware of the fact from many 
sources, we were ardently desirous of a Mediterranean détente. My govern- 
ment had assumed, and still assumed, that in spite of the fact that he had 
not been able to accept at once our last proposals he was equally desirous 
of such détente. He assured me very earnestly that this was his wish. 

2. I then proceeded to comment on figures which he had given me as 
to relative strengths of British fleet in Mediterranean in normal circum- 
stances and to-day.+ He had chosen the date August 5th for a comparison. 
I put it to him that this was not a fair date to take as starting point as 
110,000 tons of fighting ships were then absent from Mediterranean for 
purposes of refitting and for other technical reasons and I urged that that 
roughly should at least have been our normal strength in Mediterranean. 
Signor Mussolini seemed rather taken aback at my attack on the date 
and made a special note of the point. I proceeded to give him definite 
figures quoted in your telegram No. 579.5 I emphasized that his figure for 
August 5th was 100,000 tons below our normal Mediterranean tonnage 
while the figure he had given me for the present tonnage had been over- 
estimated by 100,000 tons. I added incidentally that his Red Sea figures 
were more or less accurate. Signor Mussolini remarked that after all we 
had very nearly doubled our fighting units in the Mediterranean, even 
taking as a basis our normal tonnage there. I denied this and maintained 
that in any case the present proportion of our fighting tonnage in Mediter- 
ranean as compared with Italian fighting tonnage was in the ratio of 3 to 2, 
not by any means 3 to 1 as he had previously suggested. While not dis- 
puting my figures His Excellency said he could not accept them without 
further examination: but even if the ratio was 3 to 2 our superiority would 
still be enormous as we had four battleships with guns far exceeding any- 
thing the Italians possessed as well as one or two aeroplane carriers of 
which the Italian fleet had none. I said that in the Mediterranean I thought 
Italy hardly required aeroplane carriers as her landing bases were so ex- 
tensive. Moreover I understood there was a great superiority of Italian 
submarines over British. His Excellency denied this and maintained that 
the superiority was very small, mentioning, so far as I can recall, a ratio of 
something like 28 to 22. I demurred and expressed hope that amended 
figures would prove to him that our battle-cruisers-Libya proposal was 
extremely reasonable. 


t No. 187. 2 This interview took place on November 5. 
3 See Nos. 160 and 161. 4 See No. 160, note 8. 5 No. 170. 
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g. Next I said I had been meaning to pursue wide discussion today of 
question of a Mediterranean détente but I had received telegram from 
Secretary of State sent as a result of his conversations at Geneva which 
led me to confine myself to giving him the text of the message contained 
in your telegram No. 583.6 

4. At this point Signor Suvich in reply to a question from Signor Musso- 
lini said that Baron Aloisi had returned but that he had brought back no 
fresh offer as a result of his conversation with you.” You had only confirmed 
that you would withdraw two battle cruisers once a further division at 
least had been taken away from Libya. 

I interjected that offer made through me had not stipulated that 
withdrawal of troops from Libya must precede the withdrawal of battle 
cruisers: withdrawal might be simultaneous or battle cruisers might 
possibly be withdrawn even a day or two before the departure of Libyan 
troops. 

5. Signor Mussolini then said that as he had told me previously he 
did not want and was not prepared to deal with this question partially. 
Withdrawal which I had suggested would only have a very tran- 
sient effect. What he really wanted was a general détente. I remarked 
that I felt sure we should like the same thing but we could not, 
in discussions for such détente, take into account dispute between Italy and 
Abyssinia. 

Signor Mussolini said that he entirely agreed that this was a separate 
question affecting other countries and Italy. He would like to see Anglo- 
Italian relations in the Mediterranean revert to normal and on my telling 
him that I felt sure His Majesty’s Government would be ready to examine 
any suggestions he might have in mind he said he thought object to 
be reached should be (1) to restore normal situation and (2) to 
exchange assurances to prevent it from becoming again abnormal. By 
‘the situation’ he meant situation in the Mediterranean both on sea and 
on land. What he wanted was to satisfy our needs in the Mediterranean 
both now and in the future. He recognized that we had most im- 
portant interests there but he must also provide justifiable security. He 
would be ready to start conversations to these ends at once. Once 
such agreement was reached he would not be worried if we sent an extra 
ship or two to the Mediterranean and we should not be worried if he 
had to send an extra division for local reasons to Libya. Anglo-Italian 
relations would again become normal and all Europe would breathe 
more freely. 

6. My suggestion that since this would surely take a considerable time, 
it might be preferable to begin with more modest proposals which His 
Majesty’s Government had already put forward, did not unfortunately 
seem to have much attraction for Signor Mussolini. He feared that having 
accomplished the smaller thing we should lose our anxiety to pull off the 
bigger to which he attached far greater importance. He again emphasized 

6 No. 180. 7 See No. 175. 
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that ‘battle-cruisers-Libyan’ proposal could only be a very temporary 
benefit while if his proposals could be brought to a satisfactory conclusion, 
the whole feeling between the two countries would change. 

Continuation in my immediately following telegram. 

Repeated to Geneva. 


8 See No. 189 below. 


No. 189 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Recetved November 6, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 695 Telegraphic [F 7438/1 /1] 
ROME, November 6, 1935, 6.5 a.m.! 


Following is continuation of my immediately preceding telegram.? 

7. Turning to press I said that His Majesty’s Government were willing 
to do what they could to modify tone of British newspapers provided he 
would do the same but he would of course recognize that we did not pos- 
sess the same power of control. His Excellency interjected that his control 
was only after publication. I replied that this might be so but I had not 
found counterpart in Italy of ‘Observer’ which had consistently supported 
the Italian case. Signor Mussolini remarked that one swallow did not make 
a summer; he eventually admitted however that he had now written off 
Mr. Garvin; as a cypher. 

8. On my turning to Bari broadcasts and expressing hope that subversive 
anti-British propaganda would cease Signor Mussolini stated that he had 
given orders that these broadcasts should be controlled. Signor Suvich 
remarked that he had read all the Bari broadcasts during the month of 
October and while some expressed extreme nationalist opinion—others 
were favourable to the British case. He asked me to give him notes of those 
to which particular objection had been taken, which I promised to do; 
I added, although serious, we regarded these broadcasts as of secondary 
importance only. If a real détente were reached these attacks I felt sure, 
would disappear. 

g. I then told Signor Mussolini that in my opinion he had shown at 
our last interview* an unjustified pessimism. I would explain once again 
attitude of His Majesty’s Government. First of all and most emphatically 
we did not want war. He had told me he did not want war. On both points 
Signor Mussolini nodded violently and affirmatively. Who in that case, 
I said, is going to push us into a war? And I then spoke at some length 
about ‘military control of economic sanctions’ and non-contemplation of 
searching vessels of various states non-members of the League (see second 

1 The date and time of despatch were given as November 5, 6.5 p.m., presumably in 
error. 


2 See No. 188. . 3 Mr. J. L. Garvin was Editor of The Observer. 
4 See Nos. 160 and 161. 
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page of your telegram No. 577)5 suggesting that sources from which he had 
obtained this information could only desire trouble and mischief between 
our two countries, further I denied emphatically that military sanctions 
would necessarily flow from alleged ineffectiveness of economic sanctions. 
I had assured him a few days ago that His Majesty’s Government never 
contemplated such a development and I could give him an equally definite 
assurance on their behalf today. There was no foundation whatever for 
his fears on these grounds. 

10. Signor Mussolini answered that he welcomed these very clear assur- 
ances but we must be realistic. Economic sanctions were terrible and would 
cause suffering and resentment. Their object was not to punish Italy 
for breaking the Covenant (if it had been he would have accepted the 
punishment even though it was unjust) but to stop the war. The co- 
ordinating committee were to meet in a month’s time. What would 
they find? Italy had not yielded and the war was still in progress. What 
would they do? They might and probably would add certain pro- 
ducts to the embargo list. They might decide to meet again and again 
protest against Italy unyielding and war in progress. Enquiries might 
then be made by fanatics (he mentioned Mr. Potemkin)® as to whether 
military sanctions were to be ruled out. What would be Great Britain’s 
position? We might declare that we could not allow Abyssinian war 
to promote a European conflagration but could we and would we? 
Might not a suggestion be made for a pacific blockade cutting line of 
Italian communications? If this were accepted it meant quite definitely 
war. 

11. Signor Mussolini then went on to speak of the position in Abyssinia. 
The Italians had met on the whole with very little resistance. If only the 
Emperor could be brought to realise that the League would not . . .7 military 
sanctions and that Italy was unlikely to yield to economic measures he 
might be ready to negotiate. Why could not British Minister at Addis 
Ababa make such a statement to the Emperor? It would be of inestimable 
benefit. After hesitation I expressed my belief that Sir S. Barton had already 
told the Emperor that economic sanctions would be the maximum im- 
position by the League but that this communication had not, so far as I 
knew, had the effect which Hig Excellency anticipated. (I had your secret 
telegram No. 3688 in mind). I would endeavour to obtain confirmation 
of accuracy of my belief. His Excellency seemed to show appreciation of 
our attitude. He added that he had no quarrel with the Emperor personally 
and was grateful to him for his recent denial that Italians used asphyxiating 
gas and flame throwers.2 He would remember that point when he came to 
make terms. 

12. Lastly I told Signor Mussolini that I wished to make plain once 
again that our whole attitude at Geneva hitherto had been directed to 


3 No. 169. 6 M. Potemkine was Soviet Ambassador at Paris. 
7 ‘The text was here uncertain. 8 No. 163. 
9 The source of this report has not been traced. 
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preventing League from incurring irremediable discredit. We firmly be- 
lieved that the League was essential to future peace and once this was 
understood the whole of our policy became clear. His Excellency replied 
that he realized and recognized our affection for the League. We were 
making great sacrifices for it. We were sacrificing economic advantages 
but would we sacrifice blood? Surely there was a limit and once we had 
proved in full our support and affection for Geneva we ought to feel 
satisfied. 

13. Before leaving I informed His Excellency that I would at once 
report to you his suggestions about a Mediterranean détente and he inti- 
mated that he would be very glad to see me at any time either to impart 
news from London or to put forward any personal suggestions. 

14. Signor Mussolini was today in far better spirits; -hhe looked healthy 
and appeared more hopeful. He clearly desires an improvement in Anglo- 
Italian relations but one of a lasting and not transitory character. He 
envisaged negotiations of several weeks length; but if certain general 
principles were agreed I believe he might favour early and concrete action 
on both sides. 

15. The Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs are issuing a very brief 
communiqué to the effect that at today’s meeting and last week we discussed 
together ‘the Anglo—Italian situation in the Mediterranean’. 

Repeated to Geneva. 


No. 190 


Sir S. Barton (Addis Ababa) to Sir S. Hoare 
(Received November 6, 10.40 a.m.) 


No. 357 Telegraphic: by wtreless [F 7436/22/17] 
Immediate ADDIS ABABA, WVovember 6, 1935 


The Emperor sent for me today and asked me to submit the following 
question to you. 

Italian air attacks are causing heavy casualties among civil population 
particularly women and children and absence of any Ethiopian air arm 
renders it impossible even to give warning of such attacks and so increases 
losses. He wishes to purchase dozen aircraft capable of carrying out re- 
connaissance and of defending themselves while so engaged but in view of 
his declaration attached to Arms Treaty of 1930 he wishes to know whether 
His Majesty’s Government would consider such purchase under present 
conditions would amount to breach of the treaty. 


™ See Volume XIV, No. 29, note 5. In a declaration attached to this Treaty, the 
Emperor undertook to give an annual statement of how much Ethiopia intended to spend 
upon armaments in the coming year. For the Treaty and the Declaration, see B.F.S.P., 


vol. 134, pp. 332-51. 
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He points out that this declaration was given as proof of his policy of 
peace and non-aggression vis a vis his neighbours but now that he has had 
war forced upon him which may last some time until the League sanctions 
take effect, it is increasing his defencelessness and exposing his people to 
maximum loss. 

He knows that he cannot hope to acquire an air arm capable of com- 
batting Italians but he feels in duty bound to give his people some sign that 
he is trying to protect them. 

In the event of favourable reply from His Majesty’s Government he 
would approach French Government in the same sense and would eventually 
seek to purchase aircraft in England. 

I submit that the Emperor’s plea is today unanswerable in equity and 
in view of loss which he has already suffered under embargo I venture to 
hope that it may be found possible to tell him that he is free to make the 
purchase.? 


2 Foreign Office telegram No. 377 of November 7 to Addis Ababa agreed to the 
Emperor’s request ‘on the understanding that the French Government will be similarly 
approached, and subject to their concurrence’. 


No. 191 


Sir W. Selby (Vienna) to Sir S. Hoare 
(Received November 9, 11.40 a.m.) 


No. 52 Saving: Telegraphic [F 7591 [5499/1] 
VIENNA, November 6, 1935 


In a conversation this morning the Minister for Foreign Affairs? gave 
me an assurance that no arms were being exported either to Italy or 
Abyssinia and it was his intention to further stiffen up the precautions 
that no exports should take place. As regards the chief Austrian munitions 
of war factory of Hirtenberg, 1,600 employees had lately been dismissed. 
I happen to be able to confirm that the dismissals have taken place as I 
was in the neighbourhood of Hirtenberg only the other day and anxiety 
was expressed to me as regards the increased winter relief which would be 
entailed in the district. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs once again emphasised the figures of wood 
and cellulose exported to Italy and the difficult position in which the 
Austrian economic system would find itself placed if these fell away. 
Equally did he express apprehension as regards the effect on Austria of any 
development of Italian autarchy. 


1 H.M. Minister at Vienna. 
2 Baron von Berger-Waldenegg. 
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No. 192 


Minute by Mr. Wigram'! 
[F 7248/1/1) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 6, 1935 


Twice in the last 12 years (in 1924 and 1932) we have seen the Left 
parties come into power in France with big majorities; and twice—to my 
own personal knowledge—have we ‘picked the pockets’ of the French 
Governments which these Left parties put into power, precisely because 
they were about as inefficient and inept as it was possible to conceive. 
Do not let us forget that the motto of the Left parties in foreign affairs is 
‘déclarer la paix a tout le monde’. 

These Left parties are the same people who, on the eve of the war, let 
down the fortifications of Maubeuge so that the Germans walked straight 
in, and the same people who used for their own corrupt purposes the 
money which should have been spent on boots for the French army. 

In 1924 and in 1932 it was very pleasant for us to have these people in 
power because we were embarked on a policy of ‘giving up’; and they 
were the people who could be relied upon to give up; and the Right had 
just not time to stop them giving up. But now we are pursuing a policy 
which necessitates bold and active initiatives; and the Left parties in France 
are not the people who could take bold and active initiatives. A French 
Government based merely on Left support could not support us in the 
Mediterranean unless the ‘Right’, whom it is now the fashion to decry, 
allowed them to do so. For the ‘Right’ are not simply the group of Right 
deputies in the Chamber; they are the General Staff and the Comité des 
Forges and the big people of that kind who direct French policy from the 
background and who are responsible, through and despite of all the in- 
eptitudes and corruption of the Third Republic, for having raised France 
from the disasters of 1871 to the leading position on the Continent in 1919. 
( If these people of the Right—because they see the danger of a split with 
us, not because they are particularly enamoured of the League or believe 
in the League except as a means of producing a coalition (which will 
obtain our support) against Germany—-say it is all right, then M. Herriot 
or some other Left leader might be allowed to give his policy of League 
support full play. But he would have big popular forces against him. 
One would in fact be his own Left parties in the Chamber who draw so 
much of their support from the comfortable and easy-going and profoundly 
pacific constituencies of the South (so many of whom, as this despatch 
points out and not merely Marseilles, are in addition honeycombed with 

1 This minute was among a number resulting from the circulation of Sir G. Clerk’s 
despatch No. 1527 of October 31 in which he discussed consular reports on the views of 
the French provincial press and public opinion with regard to the Italo-Abyssinian crisis. 
In the first paragraph of his minute Mr. Wigram wrote that his comments were occasioned 


by a remark made by Mr. Lambert in an earlier minute that ‘the best guarantee for the 
future is that France ‘‘is moving slowly but ever more certainly towards the Left” ’. 
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Italian influence). Another and different force with which he would have 
also to contend are the stalwart inhabitants of the north and north-east 
frontier districts who have had personal experience in their own homes 
of what war means. 

These I believe to be the true facts of the situation. What I have no 
doubt would be much the best for our interests would be a Right govern- 
ment which would carry out what is superficially a Left policy but, in 
fact, is not really a Left policy at all. If M. Herriot, or somebody like him, 
tries that sort of thing, he will have to be very careful to move only with 
the Right, or he will not only risk fresh trouble in Paris, but he will 
risk the complete breakdown of his policy and new trouble with our- 
selves, as the people who try to carry it out will be called the hirelings of 
England.? 


2 A minute of November 7 by Sir R. Vansittart read: ‘Mr. Wigram has written a most 
interesting minute; and what he says is well worth remembering.’ 


No. 193 


Sir S. Hoare to Viscount Chilston (Moscow) 
No. 581 (F-74631 |) | 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 6, 1935 
Sir, 

The Soviet Ambassador came to see me this afternoon after his return 
from a long holiday in Russia. He was chiefly anxious to ask me some 
questions about the sanctions and recent rumours that have emanated from 
Geneva. 

2. As to the sanctions, he declared once again that his Government were 
ready to carry them into full effect if other governments did their part. 
He wished, however, in particular to know what was our attitude to the 
Canadian proposal of an embargo upon oil going into Italy.! In answer, I 


' During a discussion of Draft Proposal IV (Embargo on Certain Exports to Italy) at 
the seventh meeting of the Committee of Eighteen on October 19 (see L/N.O.7., Special 
Supplement No. 145, pp. 78-83), Sefior de Madariaga regretted that the list of additional 
commodities on which it was proposed to apply sanctions included iron ore and scrap-iron 
but omitted the finished products, iron and steel. He felt that this was illogical and the 
Soviet and Canadian delegates supported him. M. Coulondre pointed out that the general 
criterion on which the list had been drawn up was the inclusion only of commodities over 
which members of the League had almost complete control of supplies; this applied to iron 
ore and scrap-iron but not to iron, pig-iron and steel. The matter was again considered 
by the Committee of Eighteen at its fourth meeting on November 2 (see ibid., Special 
Supplement No. 146, pp. 37-8) when Mr. W. A. Riddell, the Canadian delegate, proposed 
the extension of the embargo list to include ‘Petroleum and derivatives; Coal; Iron, cast 
iron and steel’. This proposal was referred to the Sub-Committee on Economic Measures 
which discussed it at its second meeting on November 4 (see tbid., pp. 61-4) and it was 
subsequently adopted as Proposal IV(a), after some amendment, by the Committee of 
Eighteen at its seventh meeting on November 6 (see ibid., pp. 46-7). 
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ay 


first explained to him our general attitude towards the embargo upon 
imports into Italy. It was originally the proposal of the French Govern- 
ment, and we had made no secret of our doubts about its efficacy unless it 
were accompanied by a blockade. In spite, however, of the fact that a 
blockade was out of the question, we had reluctantly accepted the proposal. 
As it was, its efficacy must depend to a great extent upon the action of 
non-member States. Particularly was this the case with oil. If the United 
States were not prepared to cooperate, it was difficult to see what advantage 
would be gained by including oil in the embargo. M. Maisky said that 
his Government shared this view. Could I, however, tell him whether the 
American Government would or would not cooperate? (I answered that 
I was doubtful about American cooperation to this extent. The President 
and the Secretary of State had already gone as far as they could within the 
limits imposed upon them by domestic politics. I did not myself believe 
that they would go further to the point of including oil in. their munitions 
embargo.) M. Maisky further asked me whether the British Government 
were making any approach to the Government of the United States upon 
the subject. I told him that we were not taking isolated action of this kind 
and if a representation were to be made, it should be made collectively 
by the League. I may incidentally add that I gave him this same answer 
when he asked me whether we had approached the German Government 
in connection with their general attitude towards sanctions. 

3. It was clear to me from the Ambassador’s comments that the Soviet 
Government would not cooperate in the embargo on oil if the American 
Government stood out. 

4. M. Maisky passed on to the meetings at Geneva of last week. He was 
evidently suspicious of an Anglo-French monopoly of any peace discussions. 
I told him that he could dismiss any such anxiety from his mind. I had 
made the position perfectly clear in the careful words that I had used at 
the meeting of the Coordinating Committee.2, We had not the least in- 
tention of side-tracking the League and, in fact, we should take the first 
chance of sharing our responsibilities with the Committee of Five or with 
the Council. As the Belgian Prime Minister’s speech seemed in particular 
to have disquieted the Ambassador, I told him the history of the Belgian 
intervention. M. van Zeeland had seen M. Laval, Mr. Eden and myself 
before the meeting and had told us that he proposed saying something in 
approval of the efforts that France and ourselves were making in the cause 
of peace. We naturally told him that we should welcome a speech of this 
kind. When, however, he came to make it, he inadvertently used an ex- 
pression implying that the League was giving us ‘a mandate’ to negotiate.3 
Obviously the word ‘mandate’ was inappropriate and Sefor Madariaga 
at once pointed this out.¢ In point of fact there was no misunderstanding in 


2 See No. 178, note I. 

3 The word ‘mandate’ does not appear in the account of M. van Zeeland’s speech in 
L/N.O.F., Special Supplement No. 146, p. 9. 

4 See tbid., p. 11. 
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the Committee. The subsequent speakers in the debate accepted M. van 
Zeeland’s intervention in the spirit in which it was made, namely as a 
general approval of what we were doing and not in any way as a mandate 
to us to take the negotiations out of the League. M. Maisky appeared 
completely satisfied with this explanation. 

5. He next proceeded to ask me some questions about a report from the 
Times correspondent in Geneva to the effect that we were contemplating 
granting Germany a loan or some other compensation in return for assistance 
with the sanctions.’ I told him that no such suggestion had been made 
by us or by the German Government either here, in Berlin or any- 
where else. 

6. I gave him an equally definite denial to the rumours that are being 
spread about by the Daily Herald that we are intending to scrap the 
Covenant after the election. My answer seemed to give him a malicious 
delight in finding the Daily Herald was completely ill-informed. 

7. He appeared greatly relieved by my categorical denials and left 
the room wishing the Government and myself every success in the 
election. 


5 This statement has not been traced in The Times: see, however, No. 89. 


No. 194 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir S. Hoare (Recetved November 8, 11.45 a.m.) 
No. 262 Saving: Telegraphic [7 7520/1 /1] 
BERLIN, November 7, 1935 


I learn from a reliable source that Hitler expects the Italian adventure 
to end badly, chiefly because of the military difficulties ahead of Mussolini. 
His military advisers tell him that the conquest of Abyssinia would require 
half a million German troops. 

There is a divergence of view between Herr von Ribbentrop’s Depart- 
ment and the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. Herr von Ribbentrop would 
indulge without delay in a mild flirtation with the Italians, with an eye to 
a subsequent compromise between Germany, Austria and Italy. 

The Ministry on the other hand strongly favour neutrality. Though 
Herr von Biilow' will have nothing to do with the ‘Versailles’ League 
of Nations he will not oppose the British doctrine of collective 
security. Germany’s neutrality must not involve her in any breach with 
England. 

Hitler himself remains undecided as before. 


t Secretary of State in the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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No. 195 


Letter from Sir R. Vansittart to Lord Wigram' 
[C 7837 [6562/62] 
My dear Clive FOREIGN OFFICE, November 7, 1935 


At my last audience with The King His Majesty observed that he would 
like to reach an understanding or agreement with Germany. I have been 
thinking this over, and perhaps The King would be interested to know 
how his observation strikes me. 

( To begin with, I do not think it would be profitable to undertake any 
serious attempt at an agreement with Germany until our own national 
re-equipment is well under way. It is clear that since agreements are always 
matters of bargain, you can drive a much better bargain when you are 
strong than when you are weak.) Secondly, it would be essential that any 
such exploration should be undertaken @ trots and not @ deux: in other 
words, that we should have to act with the French. If we did not do so, 
the French would be all the time going behind our backs at Berlin, and 
we correspondingly should be compelled to go behind theirs. The result 
would be that Germany would play one Power off against the other and raise 
her terms accordingly. In fact the terms might be too high to be payable. 

This question of terms brings one right up against the central difficulty. 
Any arrangement with Germany will have to be paid for, and handsomely 
paid for. Otherwise it will not even work temporarily, let alone hold per- 
manently, and nothing that will not fulfil the latter requisite is really 
greatly worth while. Now I am convinced that modern Germany is highly 
expansive and will become highly explosive if it is sought to cramp her 
everywhere. But the inevitable expansion can only take place either in 
Europe or Africa. Therefore if we are to undertake eventually and seriously 
any negotiation, we must be prepared to pay in one of these two quarters. 
If the expansion were to be in Europe, it would be at other people’s expense. 
If it is to be in Africa, it will be at our expense. I do pot think there can be 
any question that it will have to take the latter form. ; Any attempt at giving 
Germany a free hand to annex other people’s property in central or eastern 
Europe is both absolutely immoral and completely contrary to all the 
principles of the League which form the back-bone of the policy of this 
Se country. | Any British Government that attempted to do such a deal would 

almost certainly be brought down in ignominy—and deservedly. It would 

have been of no use to run the risks that we have recently been running to 
stand up for the League if we ourselves were going about to destroy‘it later. 

And apart from the question of morality there is the equally strong argument 

of expediency. The year 1935 has seen an England as nearly as possible 

completely united on foreign policy, because that foreign policy is not only 

the right one but corresponds to the wishes of practically the whole nation. 

| We thus have the spectacle of the foreign policy of a Government of the 
' Private Secretary to King George V. 
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Centre and Right being supported by the vast majority of the Left and | #¥. 
Left-Centre. But such unanimity would be quite impossible were it not 

for the presence of Russia in the League. The fact that Russia is in the 
League and stands to gain by collective security has a very strong appeal | 
not only in the Labour Party itself, but among many non-politically minded 
trades unionists, and of course in the Liberal Party as well. 

Any suggestion that a British Government contemplated leaving, let 
alone inviting, Germany to satisfy her land hunger at Russia’s expense 
would quite infallibly split this country from top to bottom, and split it 
just as deeply and disastrously as France is now split, though on rather 
different lines. This is an undoubted fact, whatever we may think of it, | of 
and I hope it will always be in the minds of our political folk. We are, as 
you know, contemplating a long overdue and much needed forward move- 
ment to rectify the deficiencies in our national defences, and I devoutly 
hope we shall take no more risks in foreign policy until those deficiencies 
are remedied or on the high-road to remedy. But the greatest asset that — 
we can have, both in national security and in making our weight felt for 
peace in Europe, is that this country should remain united as far as possible 
on foreign policy. And there is no conceivable foreign combinazione which 
could possibly compensate us for the loss of this internal unity. 

We therefore come down to the basic fact that if any lasting agreement 
is to be made with Germany, some expansion will have to be allowed for, 
and that expansion can only take place by restoring to her some if not all 
of her former colonies. This conclusion will no doubt raise considerable 
objection on the Right in this country, but it will have to be faced in the 
long run. I do not believe for a minute that anyone in this country would 
fight to keep something without which they got on quite well before 1919. 
Already as a matter of fact the Left, Left-Centre and the Churches are 
ready for this solution. 

I hope this long letter will not be boring, but these are, I think, the 
chief elements in the problem. The conclusion is that if an agreement is 
to be attempted with Germany at some future date, we must face the fact 
that it will have to be paid for, and that we shall probably have to do the 
paying. Even if and when all these conditions are fulfilled (i.e. (1) that 
we regain our strength first; (2) that we act with the French; (3) that we 
agree to pay and don’t attempt to do it at other people’s expense) I still 
think that we must be prepared to face considerable and vocal opposition 
from many quarters in this country who would on present showing for 
various reasons be antagonistic to an attempt at such an arrangement on 
the only terms on which it would be feasible. 

These of course are only my private views, but I have held them for a 
long time.? 





Yours ever, 
VAN 


2 Lord Wigram replied (RA GV M2498/2) to Sir R. Vansittart from Buckingham 
Palace on November 14, thanking him for his letter ‘in which the King was so much 
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interested that he has kept it at Sandringham. His Majesty is delighted that his talk with 
you has drawn forth such a comprehensive and far-reaching survey of the future. Without 
doubt our policy, as you say, must be a Trinity of France, Germany and ourselves, but as 
usual we shall have to pay the Piper...’ Some extracts from Sir R. Vansittart’s letter are 
printed in H. Nicolson, King George V (London, 1952) p. 529. See also I. Colvin, Vanstttart 


in Office (London, 1965), pp. 50-1. 


No. 196 


Mr, Edmond (Geneva) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 8, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 243 L.N. Telegraphic [F 7529/5499/T] 


GENEVA, November 8, 1935, 12.35 4.m. 

Following from Mr. Stevenson.! 

Your telegram No. 268.2 

Machinery is described in resolution adopted by Committee of 18 on 
November 6th3 (see Lord Stanhope’s telegram No. 122 Saving). 

Experts mentioned therein will not meet until some date after November 
18th. It is not intended I gather that they should sit very frequently as a 
committee but they will have to be available for meetings at very short 
notice (about 24 hours). Actual reception and circulation of information 
will be done by League secretariat and duty of experts will be to study that 
information and give chairman such advice or assistance as he may require 
in answering questions put by governments. Chairman is at liberty to 
summon a meeting of Committee of 18 whenever he thinks it advisable. 
In this connexion he will probably be guided by results of study by experts 
of information furnished by governments. It may for example be advisable 
to have a meeting of Committee of 18 sometime in December to consider 
situation either because measures taken by governments in respect of 
different proposals are satisfactory and it is thought desirable to advertise 
fact to the world or because certain of them are so unsatisfactory as to 
render some action necessary. 

Information to be studied by experts will have legal, financial, economic 
and political aspects and it is difficult to make any suggestion regarding 
our representation which would not involve a considerable and more or 
less permanent delegation here. For French Government problem is easier 
and they are solving it by keeping in Geneva one member of the Quai 
d’Orsay who will be able to consult Paris by telephone and send for experts 
if desired. The latter can get here over night if necessary. 


1 Mr. R. C. S. Stevenson was a First Secretary in the Foreign Office, the Assistant 
Adviser on League of Nations Affairs, and a member of the United Kingdom delegation at 
Geneva. 

2 This Foreign Office telegram of November 6 asked what permanent machinery was 
being established to ‘watch the operation of the Sanctions programme, and to receive and 
circulate information regarding lapses by co-operating States, doubtful cases, etc.’ 

3 At the seventh meeting of the Committee; see L/N.O.7., Special Supplement No. 146, 
pp. 50-1. ¢ Not printed. 
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No. 197 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir E. Drummond (Rome) 
No. 590 Telegraphic [F 7438/1 /1] 
Immediate Personal & Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, November 8, 1935, 3.15 p.m. 


Following from Sir R. Vansittart. 
You will receive today instructions! for renewal of the conversation with 
Signor Mussolini reported in your telegrams Nos. 694 and 695? on the con- 
duct of which I would like to congratulate you. 
It may seem to you that your new instructions give you little new material 
and denote no new advance towards what Signor Mussolini has declared 
to be his main and real objective, viz. general negotiations. But on the 
latter point you will realise that it is impossible for His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment even to consider encouraging such a proposal in present circumstances. 
On the former point I should like you to bear in mind that in re-presenting 
the proposal for a gentleman’s agreement you yourself may have and may 
allow Signor Mussolini if absolutely necessary a certain latitude in the 
matter of time. | His Majesty’s Government are really desirous of easing the 
situation by removing the battle cruisers and even if Signor Mussolini were Q-~ ° 
to indicate that he could not move the troops except after an interval of oN 
some weeks I think that His Majesty’s Government would probably decide ¢> ee 
to go ahead with the withdrawal of the cruisers provided they had av<" 
gentleman’s agreement on the approximate Italian date. But of course, as J}; |: :'— 
explained in the official telegram, we should naturally like the respective ~ yar 7 
withdrawals to be as close as possible. aa 
You will also remember that although Signor Suvich declared that Baron 
Aloisi had returned empty handed,; Baron Aloisi himself and M. Laval 
with whom he twice conferred were delighted at the advance that had 
apparently been made by the readiness of the Secretary of State to accept 
what Baron Aloisi himself described as a gentleman’s agreement instead 
of a hard and fast bargain.‘ 


1 See No. 198 below. 2 Nos. 188 and 189. 3 See No. 187. 
+ This paragraph was added to the draft telegram by Sir S. Hoare. 


No. 198 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir E. Drummond (Rome) 
No. 591 Telegraphic [7 7438/1 [1] 
Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, November 8, 1935, 3.40 p.m. 


Your telegrams Nos. 694 and 695.! 
I see no reason to be deflected from the line of approach foreshadowed 
in my telegram No. 583.2 


' Nos. 188 and 189. 2 No. 180. 
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You should therefore again emphasise to Signor Mussolini that what His 
Majesty’s Government have in mind is to take the initiative in a ‘gentleman’s 
agreement’ in regard to a Mediterranean détente. With this object in view 
they make the following suggestion. 

Signor Mussolini has withdrawn one division from Libya. His Majesty’s 
Government would now propose to withdraw the two battle-cruisers from 
Gibraltar. (By the way it is most loose and misleading to speak of the 
Home Fleet having been sent to the Mediterranean. The entire fleet of 
battleships with their complementary vessels are in home waters). But this 
withdrawal of the two battle-cruisers would of course take place on the 
‘gentleman’s understanding’ that Signor Mussolini will quickly follow the 
gesture by withdrawing the second division. Indeed I trust that he will do 
this very promptly; for as soon as the battle-cruisers are withdrawn His 
Majesty’s Government will be assailed with questions why this step has 
been taken, and it will lead to criticism instead of welcome unless they 
are able at least to say that the withdrawal of the second division is im- 
minent. I am ready in a word to assist Signor Mussolini by taking the 
first step, but it will fail in its object unless it has a very speedy sequel. 
In this connexion you should keep in mind my conversations at Geneva 
with M. Laval3 and Baron Aloisi,+ even though Italian Government appear 
to attach little importance to the latter. Both of them fully accepted a 
gentleman’s agreement as the basis of any move on our part, and a gentle- 
man’s agreement that would be simultaneously carried into effect. 

I earnestly hope that this initiative on our part may result in the creation 
of a better atmosphere in which it may be possible to consider whether 
any further measures may be feasible. As regards the future, much will 
depend on the anticipated improvements in the tone of the Italian press. 
For the moment we must confine ourselves to dealing with the practicable 
proposal outlined above. 

You will of course remind Signor Mussolini of the reservation at the end 
of my telegram to you No. 258° which ran as follows: 

‘In any case, and whether Italian reduction is that of two more divisions 
or only one division, His Majesty’s Government must reserve the liberty 
to send some moderate addition to Egypt should they eventually consider 
local requirements render such addition unavoidable.’ 

This addition however would not in any case reach dimensions such as 
to upset either the détente now in view or the preponderance of Italian 
figures in Libya. 

In presenting this proposal anew you should represent to Signor Musso- 
lini that His Majesty’s Government are convinced of the necessity of be- 
ginning with a moderate but concrete first step towards a détente. They 
cannot but believe that the gesture which they are now contemplating 
would in itself produce an excellent effect. If this suggestion appeals to 


3 See No. 172. 4 See No. 175. 5 See No. 187. 
¢ This number is incorrect. The passage in question occurs in Foreign Office telegram 
No. 566 to Rome (No. 154). 
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Signor Mussolini it will no doubt be possible in subsequent communications 
to fix a more definite date. 

With regard to other matters mentioned in your telegrams under refer- 
ence, specimens of the Bari broadcasts of which His Majesty’s Government 
complain will be sent very shortly by bag.7 On the subject of the Abyssinian 
attitude care must be taken not to say too much, but you should let Signor 
Mussolini know that such information as His Majesty’s Government possess 
on the subject indicates that the Italian Government are not in the least 
likely to find that freedom from difficulty at the Abyssinian end which 
they are apparently assuming. 

Correct figures for submarines in the Mediterranean are 62 Italian to 
13 British. You should correct Signor Mussolini’s very wide misappreciation 
of the situation in this respect.8 


7 Foreign Office despatch No. 1292 of November 11 transmitted to Sir E. Drummond a 
selection of the most offensive anti-British broadcasts delivered by the Bari wireless station 
during September and October. The Ambassador was requested to communicate a copy 
of the broadcasts to Signor Suvich in accordance with the latter’s request in No. 189, 
paragraph 8. In his telegram No. 722 of November 15 Sir E. Drummond reported that he 
had carried out his instructions and Signor Suvich had undertaken to look into the question. 

8 In a minute of November 6 commenting on Sir E. Drummond’s telegrams Nos. 694 
and 695, Mr. Peterson said that he had ‘no information as to the nature of the proposal 
which in our telegram No. 583 we have undertaken to put forward to Rome. But as it is 
specifically intended to “‘ease the situation” this proposal is presumably a further elabora- 
tion of the suggested détente procedure and does not amount to permanent proposals 
for the fixing of naval and military strength in the Mediterranean.’ ( He thought that if 
negotiations of the kind suggested by Signor Mussolini were embarked upon, it would raise 
a number of issues. Even if the proposals were found to involve nothing more than the 
fixing of naval and military strengths, he thought that Signor Mussolini should be told 
that ‘the situation in the Mediterranean cannot be normal until the Abyssinian war has 
ceased) We could no doubt wrap this up in whatever our expanded détente proposals are 
to be. If we had been prepared, in concert with the French, to make some definite reply 
to the latest Italian peace proposals (it is clear that the Italians are not in any way satisfied 
with the Secretary of State’s conversation with Baron Aloisi at Geneva) that might also 
have helped. But the kernel of our reply must surely be what I have suggested, and there 
seems nothing to be gained by allowing any very great delay before Signor Mussolini is asked 
to bite upon it.( Another reason against negotiations—which it is perhaps unnecessary 
to give Signor Mussolini—is that we could hardly enter into them without being, to put it 
mildly, “‘misinterpreted” at Geneva and throughout the world.’}After submitting the draft 
of telegram No. 591 as instructed Mr. Peterson minuted on November 7: ‘This is such thin 
stuff that I hope someone will send a private message to Sir Eric Drummond giving him a 
clearer idea of our immediate object than it would be in my power to offer.’ In a minute 
of even date Sir R. Vansittart wrote: ‘I don’t understand why Mr. Peterson thinks this 
such thin stuff. It is as far as we are prepared to go for the present in any event. The only 
thicker stuff wd. be the more far-reaching discussions which Signor Mussolini has in view. 
But the whole F.O. are unanimous in deprecating that for various reasons, and neither the 
S. of S. nor I have ever contemplated such a thing, and I feel sure that Mr. Peterson hasn’t 
either.” On the same date Sir S. Hoare minuted: ‘I feel sure that this telegram should be 
despatched on Friday [November 8]. I am fully alive to the importance of the points 
rightly made by Mr. Peterson.’ However in a further minute of November 7 Mr. Peterson 
explained that he thought telegram No. 591 ‘thin’ because it asked Sir E. Drummond to 
re-submit to Signor Mussolini the proposals which the latter had already turned down. 
He thought that Sir E. Drummond could not be expected to see the distinction put forward 
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by Sir R. Vansittart; that the gentleman’s agreement as proposed in telegram No. 591 
went beyond the original offer in that the cruisers could be withdrawn some weeks in 
advance of the troops. He was therefore authorised by Sir R. Vansittart to draft telegram 
No. 590 (No. 197) to Sir E. Drummond. 


No. 199 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 9, 11 a.m.) 
No. 267 Saving: Telegraphic [C 7583/55/18] 
BERLIN, November 8, 1935 


French Ambassador! tells me that before leaving for Paris on leave he 
yesterday saw Minister for Foreign Affairs and derived the impression 
that His Excellency expected that after our elections conversations would 
be opened with Germany regarding Locarno and possible effect thereon 
of recent Anglo-French negotiations etc; and regarding Air Pact and 
Air Force limitations.2 Baron von Neurath did not mention land 
armaments.? 


! M. Francois-Poncet. 

2 See Volume XIII, passim. 

3 On November 15 Mr. Wigram submitted a long memorandum summarizing recent 
discussions in regard to the Locarno Treaty. A covering minute of November 18 by 
Mr. Sargent included the following passage. ‘The fact is, of course, that we do not wish 
to embark, either with the French or with the Germans, on the thorny subject of tightening 
up the provisions of Locarno (in the sense that the French desire) of making our guarantee 
more automatic and of defining beforehand the actual form which it should take. But this 
does not necessarily, and ought not to, mean that we do not wish to have any discussions 
with the French on the general subject of eliminating causes of friction between us and 
Germany. On the contrary I think the time is rapidly approaching when we ought to 
resume with the French the discussions which we were carrying on with them up to last 
August on the basis of the London Declaration [of February 3, 1935]. It is true that the 
scheme outlined in the London Declaration has, to a large extent, been wrecked by recent 
events, but the fundamental idea of coming to terms with Germany instead of allowing 
things to drift still holds good and ought not to be lightly abandoned. What makes this 
all the more desirable is the fact that, as we know from recent reports both from Paris and 
Berlin, M. Laval himself is anxious to come to terms with Germany and may shortly 
embark upon more or less secret negotiations with this object. M. Laval’s motive is fairly 
obvious: he has always been in favour of a direct arrangement with Germany if possible, 
but as long as the Stresa front was intact he was prepared to go slow. But now that Italy 
has become a completely incalculable factor in European affairs M. Laval no doubt feels 
that his position vis-a-vis of Germany has been correspondingly weakened and that France 
must begin to reduce her commitments and to abandon her position as leader and guarantor 
of the anti-revisionist bloc throughout Europe. On the other hand, knowing M. Laval as 
we do, it would seem very dangerous to allow him to embark on any serious discussions 
with Germany without our participating .. .” Mr. Sargent added that a memorandum 
was being prepared by Mr. Wigram on ‘the possible future lines of policy which H.M. 
Government might adopt towards Germany’. This is presumably the elaborate memor- 
andum of November 21, signed by Mr. Sargent and Mr. Wigram, which is printed as 
Appendix I(a) below. 
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No. 200 


Mr. Edmond (Geneva) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 9) 
No. 124 Saving: Telegraphic [F 7594/5499/T] 


GENEVA, November 8, 1935 


My telegram No. 243.! 

Following from Mr. Stevenson. 

I have further discussed with Monsieur Vasconcellos and Mr. Walters? 
the question of the machinery for the control of sanctions. 

Monsieur Vasconcellos does not anticipate having to summon the experts 
who will be nominated to assist him until some days after November 18th. 
He will not do so in any event until there is sufficient material in the way 
of information and questions from governments on which to start work. 
He did not expect that in practice any’ of the countries asked to provide 
experts, with the exception of France and the United Kingdom, would in 
fact do more than instruct their permanent delegates in Geneva or their 
representatives at Berne to put themselves at his disposal. This is the im- 
pression that I also have gathered from such ‘conversations as I have had 
with different delegations. Monsieur Vasconcellos’ present intention is 
to form these ‘experts’ into a sub-committee under the chairmanship of 
Monsieur Westman, the Swedish Minister in Berne, and to give them certain 
general directives in regard to the distribution of the work. He will not 
preside over this sub-committee himself as he does not wish to give the 
impression that he is setting himself up as an expert. He considers that it 
will be certainly necessary to have a meeting of the Committee of Eighteen 
sometime in December. 

Mr. Walters also considers that a meeting of the Committee of Eighteen 
will be necessary in the near future. He is anxious to see some progress 
made with Proposal IV(a)3 and 1s hopeful, in view of the attitude of the 
United States and of Germany, that they may eventually agree to limit 
their exports of iron, coal and oil to the rest of the world to the level of 
previous normal years. Personally I think he is over-optimistic. He did 
not mention Japan.‘ 


t No. 196, 

2 Mr. F. P. Walters was Deputy Secretary General of the League of Nations. 

3 See No. 193, note 1. 

¢ In a minute of November 11 Mr. Ashton-Gwatkin said that he had spoken to Mr. 
Stevenson on the telephone about British representation on the Committee of Experts and 
suggested that he should be the Foreign Office representative. Mr. Stevenson arrived back 
in London on November 14 and returned to Geneva for the first meeting of the Committee 
on November 27. 
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No. 201 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir G. Clerk (Paris) 
No. 1992 (F 7543/3561 |1] 
Secret and Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, November 8, 1935 
Sir, 

With reference to Your Excellency’s telegram No. 217 of October 26th,? 
I have to inform you that a meeting took place on October goth? between 
Admiral Sir A. Ernle Chatfield, Chief of the Naval Staff, and Rear-Admiral 
Decoux in regard to the question of collaboration between the British 
and French Navies in the Mediterranean in the event of the former being 
the object of hostile action by Italy. 

2. Admiral Decoux made it clear from the outset that the French Navy 
were prepared to co-operate as fully as circumstances permitted, and 
more especially to place their harbour and repair facilities at our disposal 
in the fullest sénse, but he made it equally clear that the French Sta 
were much exercised about their inevitable state of unreadiness should a 
war occur, and emphasised that, for France, the war would be one of all 
arms owing to the fact that (unlike ourselves) she had a frontier with Italy 
in the mother country and not only colonial frontiers. 

g. The Naval authorities, Admiral Decoux pointed out, had, in accord- 
ance with the instructions of their Government, taken no action to prepare 
the navy in any way, and they were unusually unprepared for two reasons, 
firstly because, as a result of her agreement with Italy,3 France had removed 
considerable forces to the north: secondly because her whole naval policy 
aimed at having the navy ready by 1936—the first year when the German 
situation might become menacing—and so many of her ships were now out 
of action. The situation would however improve in this respect by January 
1936. 

4. The French Staff were accordingly seriously concerned as to their 
situation during the period of mobilisation, were it to take place after the 
outbreak of war. To secure their land frontier they would have to bring 
considerable numbers of troops from North Africa, and so anxious were 
they regarding the safety of the transports that they regarded our help as 
necessary to secure it. Alternatively they suggested that arrangements might 
be made with Spain for the use of her ports and railways thus shortening the 
sea journey and providing a route more distant from the Italian bases. 

5. Admiral Decoux said finally that these preoccupations moved the 
French Naval Staff to enquire whether, in the event of war without previous 
warning, it might not be advantageous to the League (as it certainly would 

t No. 148. 

2 See No. 156, note 3. See also the comments on the Admiralty outlook in Professor 
A. J. Marder’s article, ‘The Royal Navy and the Ethiopian Crisis of 1935-36’ (The American 
Historical Review, June 1970, especially pp. 1348-9). 


3 A reference to the Badoglio-Gamelin Agreement resulting from the Franco-Italian 
agreement of January 7, 1935; see Volume XIV, No. 326, note 4. 
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be to her) for France not to declare war on Italy until after she was ready. 
The Admiral made it clear that in putting forward this proposal the French 
Staff were looking at the matter purely as a military proposition, and were 
not in any way attempting to back out of affording assistance. 

6. The Admiralty now desire that a written note should be communi- 
cated to the French Naval Staff, dealing with the points raised by Admiral 
Decoux. This note, which as Your Excellency will observe deals particularly 
with the proposed delay in the French declaration of war, forms the en- 
closure in this despatch, and I request that Your Excellency will instruct 
the Naval Attaché to His Majesty’s Embassy to deliver it accordingly.+ 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 201 
Draft reply to French Ministry of Marine 


1. The British Admiralty are glad to know that, as a result of the assur- 
ances from the Chief of the French Naval Staff conveyed by Admiral 
Decoux, the complete collaboration of the two navies, in the event of the 
unfortunate situation visualised arising, is now assured. In particular, 
they note with appreciation that the use of French bases, either in France 
or North Africa, would be at their disposal both for docking and repair and 
for operational purposes should circumstances so require. They desire, 
on their part, to respond in the same spirit and to give corresponding 
assurances of their intention to collaborate to the fullest extent. 

2. The great difficulties which would confront France in the event of 
hostilities breaking out before she had time to mobilise or make other 
preparations are fully realised, and in consequence the suggestion of the 
French Naval Staff that it might be of advantage to the League cause, as 
well as to France herself, that France should delay going to war until her 
state of preparedness was improved, is fully understood. 

g. The Admiralty agree that the mobilisation of the French forces 
simultaneously with those of this country is all that France practically can 
undertake and that if by not making an immediate declaration of war a 
delay in hostilities between France and Italy can really be obtained till 
France is ready it will be advantageous to the League cause. 

4. The Admiralty for their part regard it as their duty to render such 
help as is required and as is within their power during the critical period 
before French mobilisation is completed. In particular they appreciate 
the anxiety of the French Admiralty as to the security of their transport 
movements from North Africa, and the British Commander-in-Chief of 
the Gibraltar forces would be directed to concert with the French Com- 
mander-in-Chief as to the most suitable way in which the movements of 
troops could be safeguarded not only by French but also by British forces. 
This is a matter that could be taken up in the forthcoming Staff discussions. 

¢ The reply to the French Ministry of Marine was drafted by the Admiralty and 


approved, after some revision, by the Sub-Committee on Defence Policy and Requirements 
at its meeting on November 5 (see No. 185, note 4). 
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The Admiralty also appreciate the desirability of steps being taken by the 
two countries at Geneva to ascertain whether the use of Spanish ports and 
railways would be available. 

5. The Admiralty consider it desirable to repeat in writing the proposals 
made to Admiral Decoux as to the control of the Mediterranean in the 
event of war, namely, that the British Fleet should be generally responsible 
in the Eastern Basin of the Mediterranean, while the French Fleet would 
be generally responsible in the Western Basin between Cape de Gata in 
Spain on the West and the line of Cape Bon-Sicily in the East. In addition, 
the British Gibraltar Force should be free to co-operate with the British 
Eastern forces or the French Fleet as required. 


No. 202 


Mr. Osborne (Washington) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 18) 
No. 1219 [F 7911 [5499/1] 
Sir WASHINGTON, November 8, 1935 


With reference to my despatch No. 1199! of the 6th November [ have 
the honour to inform you that I have obtained unofficially from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce the following figures regarding exports of petroleum 
products from this country direct to Italy: 


Calendar Ist 9 Ist 9 
Year Months Months 
1934 1934 1935 
Crude Petroleum — 445,536 274,256 Barrels 
Gasoline 61,825 12,273 160,322 Barrels 
Gas (Diesel Oil) 422,087 365,274 559,114 Barrels 
Fuel Oil — — 73,547 Barrels 
Lubricating Oil 331,304 — 248,336 Barrels 
Lubricating Grease 2,908,033 — 2,188,733 lbs. 


2. Some of the above figures were contained in a Washington message 
which appeared in the New York Times on the 6th November and also 
contained further information which was alleged to have been furnished 
by the Department of Commerce. The Department, however, deny having 
supplied the New York Times with any other information than that given 
in the first and third columns of the above table. In this connection they 
are unable to confirm a statement, which also appeared, to the effect that 
the export of oil to Italy in August and September 1935 was about 600% 
in excess of that exported in the same months of 1934. 

I have, etc., 
D. G. OsBoRNE 


For the Ambassador 
t Not printed. 
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No. 203 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 9, 12.40 p.m.) 
No. 705 Telegraphic [| F 7587/1 |r) 
Immediate Personal and Confidential ROME, November 9, 1935 


Following for Sir R. Vansittart. 

I am grateful for your telegram 590! but should be glad of further en- 
lightenment on the following points before I see Signor Mussolini as I expect 
to do on Monday afternoon.? 

Signor Mussolini put forward proposals for general negotiations with 
assurances on both sides.3 This you say ‘It is impossible for His Majesty’s 
Government even to consider’ in present circumstances. On the other 
hand in instructions contained in Foreign Office telegram 5914 reference is 
made to creation of a better atmosphere (as a result of initial steps towards 
détente) ‘in which it may be possible to consider whether any further 
measures may be feasible’. It 1s also stated that as regards the future much will 
depend upon anticipated improvement of tone of Italian press. Am I right 
in supposing that these further measures imply solely a possibility of some 
fresh withdrawal of ships and that possibility of a general Mediterranean 
arrangement even in comparatively remote future is absolutely excluded? 
If I were able to say that though we were not prepared in the present cir- 
cumstances to begin negotiations for a general Mediterranean settlement, 
we did not rule out the latter as a future possibility should atmosphere 
improve, then there might be some chance of Signor Mussolini liking battle 
cruiser-Libya arrangement as a first step. I could argue that while not 
rejecting his suggestion that [szc] we could hardly proceed until results of 
first stage were evident. 

I do not know whether in any way Monsieur Laval has yet supported 
our suggestion for détente. His influence though not what it was might 
still be useful especially if exercised before my interview. 

As regards the press I think that I should warn you that present lull in 
the press attacks against us though of course welcome will not and cannot 
affect underlying and bitter feelings of resentment against Great Britain 
which now inspire large proportion of the population of this country. 
The essential damage is already done and only time can remedy it; utmost 
we can now hope for is that the press should not so aggravate the obvious 
bitterness it has been creating as to translate that feeling into actions which 
might have very grave consequences. 


t No. 197. 2 i.e. November 11. 
3 See Nos. 188 and 189. 4 No. 198. 
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No. 204 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 9, 8.10 p.m.) 
No. 223 Telegraphic [F 7596/3861 |r] 


PARIS, November 9, 1935, 6.35 p.m. 
Your despatch No. 1992.! 
The Naval Attaché handed the Admiralty memorandum to the Chief 
of the Naval Staff today. A reply on similar lines will be sent after the 
return of Monsieur Piétri? about November 12th. 


I No. 201. 2 French Minister of Marine. 


No. 205 


Sir G. Knox (Budapest) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 14) 
No. 193 (F 7762/1 /1] 


BUDAPEST, November 9, 1935 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you, with reference to my despatch No. 192! 
of November 5th that, in view of reports which reached me that Italy was 
proposing to announce on November 16th withdrawal from the League of 
Nations and that General Gombés had promised that Hungary would 
follow suit, I enquired yesterday of the Minister for Foreign Affairs what 
would be Hungary’s attitude, if Italy were to leave the League. Monsieur 
de Kanya told me that the question whether Hungary would, in such an 
event, also withdraw, had been put in the Foreign Affairs Commission of 
both Houses and had been answered with a categoric no, both by General 
Gombés and himself. 

2. On the subject of sanctions he told me that he hoped Hungary’s 
attitude was clear: she would take no part in the imposition of sanctions, 
but she would strictly abstain from making profit out of their application 
by other Powers. 

I am, etc., 
G. G. Knox 


1 In this despatch Sir G. Knox reported his first interviews with various personages on 
taking up his post as Minister at Budapest. 
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No. 206 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir E. Drummond (Rome) 
No. 592 Telegraphic [F 7587 [1/1] 
Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, November 10, 1935' 


Following from Sir R. Vansittart. Your telegram No. 705,.? 

I shall not have occasion to see Secretary of State till tomorrow. These 
are meanwhile my provisional comments. If there is anything to add or 
modify I will telephone to you after consultation with him tomorrow 
morning. 

I recognise your difficulty but it is difficult at this stage to be more 
precise. Nor indeed is Signor Mussolini. In your telegram No. 6943 he 
defines his aims in the Mediterranean as being ‘(1) to restore normal 
situation. (2) to exchange assurances to prevent it from becoming again 
abnormal.’ This would seem to indicate a desire for some fixed ratio of 
strength, though he proceeds to allow, a few sentences later, for some 
departure from it. I do not think that any such relatively rigid arrangement 
would be possible, or that, if it were, it would in practice work to the 
satisfaction of either country or therefore to the benefit of Anglo-Italian 
relations. Frequent departures from it might be necessary, and these would 
lend themselves to recrimination. In the mercifully abortive Anglo- 
Egyptian negotiations of 1930 it was sought to limit British troops in Egypt 
to a fixed maximum of 8,000 men; and I was greatly relieved that so em- 
barrassing a stipulation failed to materialise. Apart from all this moreover 
it is apparent that no such arrangement could be contemplated (1) apart 
from the French (2) while the war is in progress without causing suspicion 
and umbrage to our colleagues at Geneva (3) without the same effect 
being produced in central, southern, and south-eastern Europe whether 
there was a war on or not. These three last considerations are of course 
for your own guidance and not for communication to Signor Mussolini. 
Read, however, with the main argument in the beginning of this telegram, 
which Signor Mussolini might appreciate, it will be seen that in our mutual 
interest it were well that no such project should be entertained or encouraged. 
This does not at all exclude the possibility of some further reduction on 
either side at a future date. That date however would have to be carefully 
chosen. To this point I will return later. 

Although it is not clear to me from Signor Mussolini’s language what 
precisely more than a ratio he has in mind, I take it for granted that he does 
contemplate, if he does not yet define, a good deal more. We are already 
engaged in a critical speculation of what this might be, for several categories 
occur to me as being possibly comprised in his intentions. Our depart- 
mental studies are not yet complete, and I therefore find it difficult to be 


1 The time of despatch is not given on the draft of this telegram, which is in Sir R. 
Vansittart’s handwriting. 
2 No. 203. 3 No. 188. 
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more categorical than Signor Mussolini himself. I can only offer some 
general comment which may be of some assistance to you. 

Firstly, then, I would not wish to exclude any eventual discussion, and I 
feel sure that you should not, and that it was not intended that you should, 
adopt any such attitude at your interview on Monday afternoon.‘ For, 
secondly, we feel, and I am sure you will wish to say, that every effort 
should be made to restore Anglo-Italian relations to their old level so soon 
as this crisis is over. But, thirdly, we are in complete ignorance of detail 
as to what is contemplated, and even when we know we shall both pre- 
sumably wish, and have, to be exceedingly careful as to any measure to which 
we are asked to commit ourselves. No one can take commitments in the 
dark. This, however, is at present no misfortune, for any far-reaching 
commitment would at present be impossible certainly for the reasons given 
under (2) and (3) above and very likely for reason (1) as well. Any dis- 
cussion of this character could obviously only be a sequel to a settlement of 
the Italo-Abyssinian conflict. If it were otherwise 1t would seem to the 
world at large less a settlement than a scandal. This, however, need not, 
and should not, mean any purely negative attitude on our part, or any 
delay so indefinite as to amount to the same thing; for we earnestly hope 
that means will be found to liquidate the present imbroglio within strictly 
measurable time. 

To sum up: the future, as I see it, might entail three stages. A. A very 
early gentleman’s agreement to attenuate the existing tension. The date 
I had in mind was November 18, as an offset to the opening of the application 
of sanctions. B. After a proper time of testing, in which not only the press 
but the real underlying public opinion would have to play a part, there 
might well come an opportune moment for a further step towards the 
normality which we both desire. But I do not see how this stage could be 
reached till we are considerably nearer to a solution of the main difficulty 
than we are at present. To B, however, I should hope that A may con- 
tribute. C. After an agreed settlement has been reached, there should surely 
be generated an atmosphere propitious for the consideration, joint, tripartite 
or multilateral, of any problems which may be propounded, and which we 
may meanwhile have had time to consider. Without such mature reflection, 
as we all know, no negotiation or conference has ever succeeded. It would 
be unwise, even if it were possible, to depart from this rule of experience. 

Faster than these three stages, present, proximate and subsequent, it 
would seem to me impossible to hurry. We can assign a date for A—so 
let us do it—but not yet for B—though we do not at all exclude it. Of the 
nature of C we are still ignorant, and, even when we are aware, the Italians 
themselves will have to play a leading part, by the conclusion of peace, in 
bringing it within the calendar. Let us begin with what lies to our hand. 
I am all for grasping nettles; and we ought surely not to postpone the gesture 
because of some desire to embrace a nettlebed the acreage of which has not 
yet even been surveyed. 

4 i.e. November 11. 
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No. 207 


Sir S. Hoare to Viscount Chilston (Moscow) 
No. 120 Telegraphic [C 7596/55/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 11, 1935, 9.15 p.m. 


Soviet Ambassador asked Sir R. Vansittart on November oth whether 
there was any foundation for rumours about a possible Anglo—French— 
German agreement ‘at the expense of Russia’. He was assured that there 
was no truth in these rumours and that no discussions on these lines had 
taken place so far as His Majesty’s Government were concerned. 

Repeated to Paris, No. 314 and Berlin, No. 219. 


t In a note of November 9g recording his interview with M. Maisky, Sir R. Vansittart 
remarked that the Ambassador was ‘evidently very suspicious, although I think he departed 
tranquillized’. 


No. 208 


Signor Grandt to Sir S. Hoare 
(F 7707 [7214/1] 
Translation ITALIAN EMBASSY, November 11, 1935 
Sir, 

By order of my Government I have the honour to inform Your Excellency 
as follows. 

In their note of the 7th October last! and in the declarations of their 
delegate on the Council and the Assembly of the League of Nations, the 
Italian Government have disputed the justice of the decisions adopted at 
Geneva in the Italo-Ethiopian conflict. They have refuted the charge of 
having violated the obligations assumed under Article 12 of the Covenant. 
To-day when, in consequence of these decisions and assertions, steps are 
being taken by numerous States members of the League for the application, 
under Article 16 of the Covenant, of measures of coercion against Italy, the 
Italian Government renew the fullest and most emphatic protest against 
the serious measures and the injustice of the oe which are being 
adopted against them. 

The Italian Government maintain: 

(1) That the reasons set forth in the Italian memorial? have not been 
sufficiently considered ; 

(2) That the provisions of the Covenant of the League of Nations cor- 
responding to the situation to which attention has been called have not 
been applied. 

2. The situation which supervened after the last meeting of the Council 
of the Assembly has furnished confirmation for the arguments and protests 
of Italy in the shape of facts of such significant testimony as to corroborate 


t See No. 40, note 5. 2 See Volume XIV, No. 537, note 3. 
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the justice of the reasoning of Italy and, on the other hand, to invalidate 
the premises on which were based those decisions which have been taken 
in the face of the Italian arguments and whose legal and moral basis Italy 
must once more deny. The fact is that numerous communities led by their 
civil and religious authorities have come and placed themselves under the 
protection of Italy. The Italian Government have abolished slavery in the 
occupied territories and have given 16,000 slaves the liberty for which they 
would have looked in vain to the Government of Addis Ababa, in spite of 
the provisions of the Covenant and the obligations assumed at the time 
when Abyssinia was received as a member of the League of Nations. The 
liberated people recognise in Italy not an aggressor State, but a Power 
which has the right and the ability to extend that lofty protection which the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, in Article 22, recognises as a civilising 
mission devolving upon the more advanced nations. This attitude on the 
part of the communities of the Tigre liberated from the Shoa Government, 
and of the religious authorities of Aksum, admits, with all the more reason, 
of the belief that this de facto condition exists in all the territories of non- 
Amharic race where domination has made itself felt in a pitiless form of 
oppression and extermination for more than half a century. 

These facts, which developed after the decisions of Geneva, are such as 
the League of Nations ought to take into account and to draw therefrom 
the necessary conclusions. Among the latter it is undeniable that new 
obligations of protection devolve upon Italy by reason of the attitude of the 
peoples who have placed their faith in her and who would be dedicated to 
terrible reprisals and revenge should Italian protection come to an end. 

3. In contrast to such facts, the procedure adopted in the Italo-Ethiopian 
conflict, in pretending to adhere strictly to the letter of the Covenant, has, in 
fact, destroyed its spirit. The Governments of numerous States, by harsh 
and hasty steps, have thus been induced to consider and make provision for 
the application to Italy of measures of coercion concerted in a co-ordination 
conference which is not by any means an organ of the League of Nations and 
which has carried on, and is carrying on, its investigations and its labours 
without Italy being in any way informed. The various Governments 
therefore remain individually judges and are responsible to Italy both as 
regards the scope of the measures which they adopt and as regards their 
legal justification. 

4. The first measure considered by the said Committee and proposed to 
the Governments represented, that is to say, the embargo on arms and 
munitions for Italy and the raising of the like embargo in favour of Ethiopia, 
constitutes an immediate and direct contribution to a very grave aggravation 
of the specially menacing state of affairs which the Italian Government 
complained of in vain to the League of Nations and which has led to the 
necessity of Italy taking urgent measures with her own resources alone for 
the security of her colonies. 

This step, far from facilitating the termination of the conflict and pro- 
moting the settlement thereof in the spirit of the Covenant, adds to its 
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gravity and threatens to prolong its duration. It must not be forgotten 
that the warlike supplies now freely available to Ethiopia are in open con- 
trast to the proposals of the Committee of the League of Nations, which 
recognised that the said State ought to be subjected to strict international 
control capable of restraining its dangerous lack of ordered government, 
documenting evidence of which 1s provided by the necessity in which the 
limitrophe States have found themselves since 1930 of limiting and control- 
ling, even in time of peace, the importation of arms into Ethiopia. 

5. The Co-ordinating Committee therefore elaborated the details and the 
scope of numerous measures of an economic and financial character, 
without giving any consideration to the fact that sanctions of this nature 
have never been applied in the case of previous conflicts which had developed 
under much more serious conditions, owing to the fact that no request for 
pacific settlement had even been made previously. The Committee finally 
proposed to the Governments to bring all the measures examined simul- 
taneously and definitively into force at a very early date, by means of 
collective action by certain States represented thereon, and disregarded 
all opinion in favour of gradual or progressive application. These sanctions 
would thus be applied for the first time against Italy under de facto and 
de jure conditions which the Italian Government and people regard as unjust 
and arbitrary and against which therefore the Italian Government must raise 
the most determined opposition. 

6. In the economic sphere, and again in the moral sphere, the Italian 
Government must draw the attention of each State member of the League of 
Nations to the gravity of the measures which the Co-ordinating Committee 
at Geneva propose to apply to Italy, and to the consequences which they 
threaten to bring not only upon a great nation on which devolves an essential 
part of the work of reconstruction and collaboration, which is one of the 
fundamental tasks of the League of Nations, but also upon the economic 
system of the world, already so sorely tried, whose power of recuperation 
is being nullified. 

No one will be able to deny the right and the necessity with which the 
Italian Government will be faced of defending and ensuring the very exist- 
ence of their people. They will thus be obliged to adopt measures of an 
economic and financial character which may imply, amongst other things, 
substantial deviations from the present currents of exchange and trade, in 
order to obtain all that is required for the life of the nation. The pro- 
hibition of all Italian exports is more than an economic measure; it is a 
veritable act of hostility which amply justified the inevitable Italian counter- 
measures. 

The Italian Government further consider that their own position as a 
party to the dispute does not detract from the value of the objective con- 
sideration that the artificial attempt to exclude from the world economy 
a market of 44 million souls runs the risk of drying up immediately and 
surely the sources of sustenance and life of millions of workers all the world 
over. 
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The sanctions and counter-sanctions will, finally, have the gravest con- 
sequences of a moral and psychological nature by provoking a disturbance of 
outlook which may last long after the sanctions have fulfilled their functions 
and achieved their result of increasing the economic disorder of the world. 

7. Italy, who derives her capacity as a founder member of the League of 
Nations from the sacrifice of blood shed by her sons in order that the League 
might arise, has not wished up to the present to sever her connexion with the 
Geneva institution, in spite of her opposition to the procedure followed to 
her detriment, because she wishes to prevent a conflict such as the present 
one from giving rise to wider complications. 

While the Italian Government have taken all steps capable of preventing 
further perils developing from the situation which has been created, they 
feel nevertheless obliged to draw the attention of the Governments of the 
States members of the League of Nations in good time to the responsibility 
involved by the measures in course of application and to the gravity of 
their consequences. 

The Italian Government would be glad to learn in what way His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government propose, in their free and sovereign judgment, to 
conduct themselves with regard to the restrictive measures proposed against 
Italy.3 

I have, &c., 
GRANDI 


3 Foreign Office telegram No. 314 Saving of November 12 to Paris instructed Sir G. 
Clerk to make immediate enquiries to ascertain that the French Government did not 
propose to answer the Italian note ‘without consultation with His Majesty’s Government 
and probably with our fellow-Members at Geneva’. A circular telegram of November 13 
instructed representatives in countries which were members of the Co-ordination Com- 
mittee to advise the governments concerned who might have received the Italian note 
not to reply until consultation had taken place with those members of the League that 
had agreed to apply sanctions. 


No. 209 


Sir F. Addison (Prague) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 14) 
No. 223 [R 6800/1470/12] 


PRAGUE, November 11, 1935 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith copies of the speech 
delivered by the Minister for Foreign Affairs on the 5th instant.! 

2. It has been the custom in the past for me to furnish some comment on 
these pronouncements, and I therefore have the honour to make the 
following observations. 

3. The most interesting part of Dr. Bene3’s speech is Section III, in which 
he deals with what he calls the ‘change in British policy’, He makes, on 


t Not printed. 
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page 26, a warm-hearted reference to yourself as ‘a faithful friend of 
Czechoslovakia, who did our nation first-rate service during the war and 
for years has been in friendly contact with our President’, and praises the 
speech which you delivered on the roth September? as outlining, ‘with a 
clarity, decision and consistency such as no British Minister had ever done 
before, the fundamental lines of British foreign policy’. 

4. Apart from these personal references of a friendly character, the main 
theme of this section is that now that His Majesty’s Government have 
adopted a firm attitude there is every reason to hope and presume that 
they will continue to do so and thus ensure the peace of Europe. 

5. I note that His Majesty’s Ambassador at Rome has reported that an 
impression was formerly prevalent in Italy that Great Britain had become 
‘effete’ and would never take a firm stand in the future or make her voice 
heard with the authority which is, and should remain, our natural right. 
Dr. Bene§ also alludes to this opinion when he says that ‘it would seem 
in the first place that the Italian Government, at the moment when it decided 
to settle its dispute with Abyssinia whatever the circumstances and whatever 
the consequences, did not expect that the British Government and the whole 
British Empire would take so decided a stand’. 

6. This is, or rather was, a common delusion. It owes, no doubt, its 
origin, to a large extent, to that moderation in outlook and speech, which 
is one of the main assets of our national character. Be that as it may, the 
impression existed also in Czechoslovakia that Great Britain and the British 
Empire were not exacting attention, and the deduction was made that 
failing strength rather than restraint of vigour was the motive of such 
modesty. 

7. Recent events have entirely dispelled this illusion, and in the front rank 
of those who rejoice stands the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Czechoslovakia, 
who, in sporting parlance, 1s now at the top of his form. He has just presided 
over the Assembly of the League at a critical moment, and has, in the eyes 
of the public, acquitted himself well of this task. He has, I do not doubt, 
made full use of the personal message which I conveyed to him on your 
instructions? and which came at a most opportune moment. He is now 
the openly acknowledged friend of Great Britain, and is collaborating with 
the greatest Power in the world on terms of equality and whole-hearted 
co-operation. He is thus in a position to silence all parliamentary opposition, 
except of course, the opposition of the minorities, which does not count. 
He can dispense with Communist support and is strong enough to allow 
of a move to the Right by his agreement with the new Prime Minister, 
Dr. HodZa. He is as certain to be elected President of the Republic as any 
man can be certain of a future event. He is obviously jubilant, as any man 
may well be who has attained, or is about to attain, the summit of his 
ambition. 

2 Presumably a reference to Sir S. Hoare’s speech to the League of Nations Assembly 


on September 11, 1935; see Volume XIV, Appendix IV. 
3 See No. 97, note 3. 
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8. Reflection might induce a more sober frame of mind, since it is possible 
to entertain some doubt as to whether the Covenant will be applied—in 
respect of other future controversies—as vigorously as in the case of 
the Italo-Abyssinian conflict. Dr. Bene himself alludes discreetly to ‘the 
reservation that each future conflict must be considered on its merits in 
the given circumstances’-—but publicly he has no doubts and his belief 
is shared by others. Indeed, he also insists on the fact that His Majesty’s 
Government have given to the French Government ‘the required elucidation 
in an adequately definite form’, and that their note re-emphasises in general 
‘the obligation of applying the Pact also in future cases’. Thereby he allows 
it to be understood that His Majesty’s Government have now definitely 
accepted the view that the Continent of Europe 1s also to be protected by 
Great Britain, within the terms of the Covenant. 

g. Now to the Czech mind peace is dependent upon the maintenance of 
the status quo, and this, in turn, implies that there is to be no change 
whatever in frontiers or allegiance. It assumes, consequently, that the 
‘Anschluss’ is to be forbidden, even if desired by Austria, and that Germany 
is to be prevented from regaining Memel or from attracting the German 
parts of Czechoslovakia within her national frontiers. The belief is therefore 
widespread that what His Majesty’s Government have promised is to inter- 
fere in Central Europe, in conjunction with France, should any of these 
contingencies materialise. This 1s something which the plain man can 
understand, and Czech enthusiasm for the policy at present being pursued, 
in a controversy which interests no one here and is also understood by no 
one, is due entirely to this belief. 

10. In Section V Dr. Bene’ deals with the relations of Czechoslovakia 
with other States. With regard to Soviet Russia, I need only say that the 
effect of all these visits of friendship has not been such as was expected. 
Apart from the fact that the Russians have not ceased to indulge in intensive 
propaganda, these visits have led to undesirable results. When the spectacle 
is offered to the public of Czech officers walking about in friendly groups 
with Soviet officers, it is difficult for the average man to understand why 
the methods of the country to which these good fellows belong should not 
be applied at home. There has thus, I understand, been a distinct increase 
of communistic feeling which calls for counter-measures. It is to be expected 
that under the new Prime Minister there will be a little less of this fraternisa- 
tion and a good deal more police supervision and repression. 

11. In respect of Germany, Dr. BeneS repeats the well-known statements 
that relations are ‘correct and normal’ and that ‘we have no direct dispute 
with Germany’. The subject of Czechoslovakia’s relations with Germany, 
in all its implications, is outside the scope of these remarks, and I would 
only say that, in my opinion—for what it is worth—neither of these state- 
ments would be accepted in a court of law without the fullest corroboration. 

12. On Austria and Hungary Dr. Bene is reticent, but both the ‘friendly’ 
relations with Austria and the ‘improvement’ in the relations with Hungary 
are open to criticism. 
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13. Poland is the subject of cominent which cannot be said to be un- 
deserved. The plain fact is that the Czechoslovakian Poles hate Czech rule, 
and that Poland resents their being subject to it. Both parties to the con- 
troversy are conceited and wrongheaded, and reason and fair play are not 
to be expected from either side. 

14. Finally, Dr. Bene§ touches upon the question of minorities. I have 
had occasion in the past to indicate that the minorities in this country do 
not, to say the least, enjoy most-favoured-nation or national treatment, 
that they are discontented and that their discontent, so far from abating, is 
increasing. I do not see how this positive fact—which is patent to anyone 
resident here who has eyes to see and ears to hear—is affected by comparison, 
or in what sense it is relevant to suggest that they are better treated than 
minorities in some other countries. The minorities in Czechoslovakia have 
been, are, and will remain an insuperable obstacle to the unity of the country 
and to its safety in time of danger. 

15. Towards the end of the speech, Dr. Bene§ says that ‘our State is the 
key to the whole post-war structure of Central Europe’. The accuracy of 
this statement cannot be denied, but it may at least be open to doubt 
whether the maintenance of this post-war structure 1s conducive to peace. 

16. The speech has been approved in both Houses of Parliament by 
majorities of about five to one of those voting, including the Cominunists. 
Several parties abstained from attending. 

I have, &c., 
JosEPH ADDISON 


No. 210 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 13, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 712 Telegraphic (F 7739/1 /1] 


ROME, WVovember 13, 1935, 2.10 a.m. 

Your telegram No. 591.! 

As yesterday was the King’s birthday and occupied with military reviews 
etc. it was only this afternoon? that I saw Signor Mussolini 1n order to carry 
out your instructions. I spoke to him first on the question of strength of 
our naval forces in the Mediterranean and assured him that no battleship 
had been taken away from the Home Fleet. I agreed with his suggestion 
that we had nevertheless increased our normal Mediterranean forces by 
200,000 tons but pointed out that if we withdrew the two battle cruisers 
this total was reduced by 74,000 tons and proportion of three to two of 
which I had spoken the other day would be correspondingly changed. I 
also took the opportunity of giving him correct figures regarding submarine 
strength. 4 


ad 


t No. 198. 2 This telegram was drafted on November 12. 
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2. I went on that these figures though important as showing genuineness 
of our offer and our desire for a détente were not the essence of the matter 
and I then spoke in the sense of your instructions. I emphasised the need 
for a moderate and concrete step to start with. To try for too much would 
only lead to great delay since there were many and complicated factors 
involved. Therefore as a practical and immediate proposition without 
ruling out future possibilities His Majesty's Government hoped that he 
would agree to withdrawal of the two battle cruisers on the one hand and 
withdraw at least a division from Libya on the other hand. In order to 
help matters we should be ready to withdraw the cruisers on our own in- 
itiative at a fixed date. Speaking personally I suggested November 18th 
since such date might have special significance for the public but this 
suggestion would have to be confirmed by my Government. In return I 
would ask for undertaking in the nature of a gentleman’s agreement that 
he would shortly afterwards withdraw at least one further division from 
Libya. The sooner the latter withdrawal followed the former the better 
so far as public opinion was concerned. My Government believed such a 
step would produce desired détente and conversations I had had with 
various of my European colleagues here reinforced that view. In my opinion 
of course the continued cessation of press attacks against my country (I 
was glad to see there had been a lull) would form part of gentleman’s 
agreement and I added that I would in a few days give Signor Suvich 
notes of Bari broadcasts to which we took exception. 

3. Once these withdrawals had taken place we should await results. 
If, as we hoped, press and public opinion showed that relations between 
our two countries had improved then an opportune moment for some 
further step towards normality might occur and at a later stage atmosphere 
might be such that once we had surmounted the present crisis we could 
examine jointly or with other nations according to the nature of the case 
more complex and difficult problems. We did not by any means wish to 
exclude eventual consideration of any problem when the time was ripe 
and circumstances allowed. We desired that every effort should be made 
ultimately to restore Anglo-Italian relations to their old position once the 
present crisis was over. 

4. I then made the subsidiary point about reserving our liberty to send 
troops to Egypt should local circumstances require it. Signor Mussolini 
did not allude to this point afterwards and I do not think it will give rise to 
any difficulty. | 

5. Speaking personally I said that I felt sure that as regards main question 
procedure by slow stages was right and I instanced the case of Anglo-French 
Entente.3 There the two Governments had dealt with questions successively 
such as Egypt, Morocco, Newfoundland, and by degrees confidence and a 
happy relationship had been re-established. 

6. Signor Mussolini had listened to me in silence. He now replied that 
he was ready to come to agreement I had proposed provided it was made 

3 Of April 1904. 
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clear publicly that our ultimate aim was a settlement of relations between 
Italy and Great Britain in the Mediterranean. If the present proposal 
stood by itself then frankly he hardly thought it worth while. It might, 
and perhaps would, decrease to a certain extent the existing tension but it 
would be universally recognised to be of a transitory character only. Indeed 
if the tension revived its value would be nil. What he desired was some 
step which would give the people of our respective countries confidence 
that our ultimate aim was restoration of normal relations. Once this fact 
was appreciated they would be reassured even though progress towards 
ultimate goal might be very slow. In such circumstances he would welcome 
present proposal as a first step and as an earnest of the future. 

7. I observed that I thought it would be difficult for His Mayjesty’s 
Government to accept these suggestions in present circumstances and I 
reverted to the first concrete step I had already outlined to be taken on the 
sole initiative of each country. His Excellency indicated a strong preference 
for a definite agreement between us on the subject either in the form of a 
protocol or an exchange of notes; this agreement to be preceded by some 
kind of preliminary declaration to the effect that the two Governments 
hoped ultimately to create atmosphere of détente in the Mediterranean 
which would render normal the relations between the two countries in that 
area. (‘Qui normalise pour les deux pays les relations dans la Mediterranée’). 
Such statement would give both countries the reassurance of which he had 
spoken. He was anxious that it should be understood in England that he 
had no intention of interfering with or harming British or Imperial interests 
in the Mediterranean; he realised the importance of our communications 
in that area and firmly believed these were consonant with Italian security. 
I interjected that such intentions were not attributed to him in England so 
far as I knew and that as regards Italian security I had already given 
him your .. .4 that you wished to see Italy strong and prosperous. His 
Excellency continued that it would ultimately be necessary for our two 
countries to consult together over the Mediterranean. Meanwhile such 
declarations would lead to a continued détente and do much, today, to 
restore good relations, which were not only an Italian interest, but also a 
British one; and he asked me definitely to put these proposals before His 
Majesty’s Government. 

8. He then reverted to the fleet position. We could not permanently 
keep such a large part of our fleet in the Mediterranean. We might increase 
the size of our fleet against eventualities in all waters but the Germans 
would then be entitled todo .. .4 and eventually it might well be that 
they would ask for 50% instead of 35%. We should bear this possibility 
in mind, 

g. I observed that we were not the only two countries to be considered. 
His Excellency agreed but when I added that a declaration such as he seemed 
to have in mind might therefore create other difficulties he merely repeated 
what he had already said several times, that unless we had in view a final 

* The text was here uncertain. 
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agreement and published this fact present suggestions for mutual with- 
drawal were not likely to create a détente of lasting value; they would be 
looked upon as a purely temporary strategic arrangement. He did not 
wish to go too .. .¢ or ‘brouiller les étapes’ but a joint agreement was the 
goal he envisaged. He hinted that he would be prepared to develop his 
ideas in detail but did not do so on this occasion. 

10. I gave him no encouragement to hope that His Majesty’s Government 
would accept such a protocol and declaration but said that I would of course 
submit his suggestions to His Majesty’s Government. 

11. Before leaving I touched on position in Abyssinia and reminded 
him that a few days ago he had expressed the opinion that it would be 
comparatively easy to come to terms with the Emperor.’ I pointed out that 
optimism on this particular point would be a mistake. His Excellency 
said that he gathered from my remarks that the Emperor was intransigent; 
it was a great mistake for him to be so. The Emperor had better make 
haste to come to an agreement. He implied that he was very satisfied with 
the progress made by the Italian armies in Abyssinia. 

12. His Excellency will issue a communiqué to the effect that our con- 
versation this evening was in continuation of our two previous conversations® 
regarding the relations between the two Powers in the Mediterranean.’ 

Repeated to Geneva. 


5 See No. 189. 6 See Nos. 160, 161, 188, and 189. 

7 In a minute of November 13 on this telegram Mr. Peterson remarked that ‘we are 
asked not only to buy a pig in a poke but to pay a high price for it. I submit that we 
should be in no hurry to answer this telegram or to send Sir E. Drummond back to Signor 
Mussolini...’ In minutes of November 14 Sir L. Oliphant, Mr. O. St. C. O’Malley, a 
Counsellor in the Foreign Office and head of the Southern Department, and Mr. Sargent 
all expressed their distrust of Signor Mussolini’s motives and thought it unwise to pursue 
his proposals. 
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Sir G. Clerk (Parts) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 13, 1.40 p.m.) 
No. 224 Telegraphic: by telephone [F 7749/7214[1] 


PARIS, November 13, 1935 

Your telegram No. 314 Saving.! 

The French Government are in full agreement as to desirability of return- 
ing an identic reply to Italian note and they will do nothing without previous 
consultations with His Majesty’s Government. 

2. At the same time they are very much opposed to suggestion that the 
reply should be ‘finally concerted and approved at Geneva’. M. Léger, 
with whom the matter was discussed this morning, pointed out that decision 
with regard to terms of reply was a question of policy and consequently 


1 See No. 208, note 3. 
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outside the competence of Coordinating Committee whose duty was a 
practical one of giving effect to policy already determined upon; conse- 
quently, a special meeting of the Council or Assembly would be necessary 
which would, he feared, give an opportunity for reopening the question, 
which, it was to be hoped, had now been definitely settled. He was therefore 
very strongly of opinion, with which he hoped that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on second thoughts would agree, that identic reply should be con- 
certed and approved ‘par la voie diplomatique’. 


No. 212 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 13, 6.50 p.m.) 
No. 713 Telegraphic [F 7779/1 /1] 
ROME, November 13, 1935, 5 p.m. 


My telegrams Nos. 694! and 695? and my telegram No. 712.3 

I was grateful for views expressed in Foreign Office telegram No. 5924 
which were of great assistance to me in my interview yesterday. I do not 
know what view will be taken of Mussolini’s proposals but our appreciation 
of the motives which may have prompted them are [stc] as follows: 

(2) a. He and his advisers are beginning increasingly to realise that in 
the long run a friendly Great Britain is essential to Italy’s safety as well as 
to her ultimate economic recovery. With the future in mind he may feel 
to-day that he has gone too far in anti-British campaign. 

B. He may still believe that economic sanctions will ultimately entail 
military sanctions and that a Great Britain pledged to some kind of Medi- 
terranean agreement with Italy, even if this relates to the remote future, 
would be less inclined to support military sanctions if their imposition 
were ever to become actual. 

c. He may think that his position would be greatly strengthened at home 
and abroad (and not least in the eyes of the Negus) if he could at this of all 
moments show that Great Britain, his principal antagonist, in the eyes of 
the world was ready to treat with him. 

p. Finally he may also cherish a half hope that our acquiesence in his 
proposals would weaken our moral position at Geneva by lending some 
colour to the theory that we were exploiting crisis to further our own in- 
terests. (This is somewhat far-fetched and not in accordance with Mussolini’s 
usual habit of thought, though it may be in the minds of his advisers). 

(3) It may well be that the above considerations have already occurred 
to you and for these and other reasons you may consider it necessary 
categorically to refuse his proposals. If on the other hand you hold that it 
is possible to take the latter into some kind of consideration—and I fear 
unless we do so détente is not likely to be obtained—might it not be possible 
to evolve a formula which would give some satisfaction without committing 


t No. 188. 2 No. 189. 3 No. 210. 4 No. 206. 
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ourselves too far? What occurs to me is that we might supplement any 
announcement about mutual withdrawals by some kind of declaration to 
the effect that once present crisis is over we should be prepared to discuss 
with Italy both return of our mutual relations to the normal (towards 
which present moves were the first step) and ‘stabilization of general 
situation in the Mediterranean’. Some such phrase as the latter would 
allay any apprehensions that we regarded the Mediterranean problem 
as a solely Anglo—Italian concern. 

(4) It seems to me just possible that Mussolini might be induced to 
accept something on the above lines if it were thought worth trying; but I 
cannot of course guarantee it.5 

5 In a long minute of November 15, covering various papers and minutes on Sir E. 
Drummond’s telegrams Nos. 712 and 713, Sir R. Vansittart observed that ‘the whole 
situation may very well be changed by the degree of Italian complicity’ in recent riots in 
Egypt. ‘If it is as serious as Sir M. Lampson [H.M. High Commissioner at Cairo] appears 
to indicate, it will be impossible to overlook it in considering this matter of a Mediterranean 
détente. Some delay therefore in considering, let alone in acting upon, this subject is now 
imposed upon us, and I am personally relieved that it should be so. The only reason why 
we have pushed forward with this matter of a détente...is that we were given to under- 
stand that we might miss our market. It is now plain from these two files that the market 
does not exist except with all kinds of extensions and complications which are inacceptable 
to us. We can therefore take a more leisurely look around.’ Commenting on the first 
draft of telegram No. 318 (No. 222 below), he did not think ‘we should go so far as to tell 
the French quite so plainly that we regard this attempt at a détente as having broken down. 
The French would only repeat that to the Italians, and our efforts would therefore have 
resulted in a worsening instead of a betterment of the atmosphere.’ In a minute of even 
date Sir S. Hoare wrote that he fully agreed with Sir R. Vansittart’s minute. 


No. 213 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 14) 
No. 1160 [C 7647/55/18] 


BERLIN, Wovember 13, 1935 
SIr, 

As you will have gathered from my reports the salient feature of German 
social, economic and political life is the reconstruction of the armed forces. 
It is difficult to drive along any road in this country without seeing striking 
evidence of the truth of this statement. On every side giant military estab- 
lishments are springing up. There are few towns of any importance where 
barracks or military schools are not being built, some of them still far from 
completion. Enormous aerodromes either finished or under construction 
march, sometimes for miles, with the main road. The armed S.S. sentries 
at the gate of many factories and the high barbed wire fence surrounding 
them proclaim their military character. The streets of provincial towns are 
gay with uniforms; military cars and lorries painted in camouflage colours 
mix with civilian traffic. In the air the ceaseless hum of aeroplanes bears 
witness to the expansion of the German air force. 
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2. In every German circle military service is a staple subject of con- 
versation. Friends and relations are being called up for short courses or, 
in the case of young men, for their regular period of service. The relative 
merits of the respective arms or of garrison towns are eagerly canvassed. 
The press plays its part in stimulating public enthusiasm. The departure 
of recruits for their new units is written up. Photographs of smiling soldiers 
in the barrack rooms advertise the jollity of the military life. Articles 
describe the material prosperity which has descended on the garrison towns; 
farmers, cobblers, barbers, butchers and tradesmen of every kind gleefully 
welcome the incoming troops. Bands play on the market square, and 
military displays are organised for the grateful townsmen. The armed 
forces and their creator, Herr Hitler, are the heroes of the day. 

3. Germans complain that English public men, in particular Mr. Winston 
Churchill, are apt to concentrate their attention exclusively on German 
rearmament. They never, it is said, refer to the social achievements of the 
German Government, to the reduction of unemployment, for example, or 
to the improvement in labour conditions or to the work of the ‘Kraft durch 
Freude’ organisation. To depict the German Government as engaged 
solely in rearmament shows a lack of balance and sense of proportion. 
The error, if error it be, is one of which the Nazi leaders are almost equally | 
guilty. Since March of this year the members of the Government have not 
ceased to exploit to the full the enthusiasm of the people for their new toy. 
Relatively little has been heard of social policy; the trump card has always 
been the crowning mercy of German rearmament. At Nuremberg and 
Biickeberg the army topped the bill. In the admonitions of Dr. Goebbels! 
on the food shortage, in General Goring’s? recent speeches at Breslau and 
Saarbriicken and in the press the nation is urged to endure all for the sake 
of rearmament. You cannot have butter and an army, says Dr. Goebbels; 
be grateful that the Government have made the decision for you and given 
you the army. 

4. It is not disputed even by Government spokesmen that rearmament 
will require serious sacrifice on the part of the population. There is no 
published budget and it is impossible to make a reliable estimate of military 
expenditure. The Hungarian military attaché, who occupies a somewhat 
special position here, states that the barracks for the German army and 
air force this year were estimated to cost two milliard Reichsmarks (one 
hundred millions sterling at par). This sum, he says, has already been 
exceeded, apparently as a result of the cost of the new Air Ministry, with 
its two thousand five hundred rooms. The Daily Telegraph correspondent 
has received information from what he believes to be a good source to the 
effect that the military estimates, exclusive of capital expenditure on build- 
ings &c., amounted this year to two and a half milliard Reichsmarks (one 
hundred and twenty five millions sterling at par). The Naval Attaché 
calculates the cost of new construction for this year on the basis of the 


t Minister of Popular Enlightenment and Propaganda. 
2 President of the Reichstag and Air Minister. 
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normal programme at two hundred million Reichsmarks (ten millions 
sterling at par). This programme does not represent even half the total 
required to bring the German flect up to full strength under the London 
Agreement,? even supposing that England builds no new ships. In addition, 
there is the normal ‘Recurring Expenditure’ to be met. In 1934 the vote 
for this item was one hundred and thirty million Reichsmarks. There are 
now more ships and more personnel and it would be surprising if this sum 
had not been doubled. Finally there is the air force. Here it is impossible 
even to hazard an estimate. All that can be said with certainty is that the 
air force is large and that money, material, and indeed human life, are 
being prodigally spent. The army complain of General Goring’s extrava- 
gance and the air force openly demand a special standard of comfort in 
view of the dangerous character of their peace-time occupations. 

5. It may be asked: for how long will the people bear material privation 
in order to maintain this enormous military machine? A German dip- 
lomatist, hostile to the present régime, expresses the opinion that the average 
German is a gross materialist who can always be got at by his stomach. 
The Nazi party is also showing signs of anxiety. The issue of food cards, 
for which preparations have been made, has been postponed, and may be 
definitely ruled out by Herr Hitler as politically undesirable. Every effort 
is made to allay discontent and to avoid the spread of alarming rumours. 
An Englishman in Leipzig was recently interfered with because it was 
erroneously believed that he had photographed a food queue. Nevertheless 
although discontent may be rife, it cannot become articulate or effective 
under a régime which is backed by force and which in Herr Hitler’s words 
is plainly determined to exterminate its enemies with ‘brutal ruthlessness’. 
Above all it must be remembered that the country 1s virtually living 
in war conditions, a state in which the government has unlimited 
power and in which the people are prepared to endure more than in time 
of peace. 

6. Except that battles are not being fought, Germany may be said without 
exaggeration to be living in a state of war. Everything 1s subordinated to the 
needs of the defence forces. The government controls the distribution of raw 
materials and the output of the factories. The military chiefs are in complete 
control of the armed forces; there is no parliamentary or civilian inter- 
ference. A high degree of secrecy is still preserved. ‘To quote the words of 
the liaison officer at the War Ministry, officers may not enter the houses of 
foreign diplomatists except by special permission, which in principle is not 
granted. The American Service Attachés now ring up the War or Air 
Ministries to ask if so and so can come to lunch or dinner before they 
approach the officer in question. The discussion of military matters is 
prohibited. It is high treason to impart information even of a nature not 
considered in the least confidential abroad. The death penalty is inflicted 
for the betrayal of official secrets; it is also inflicted on Communists and 
may be inflicted on all who obstruct ‘the work of national regeneration’. 

3 Of June 18, 1935; see Volume XIII, No. 348. 
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The political police is powerful, numerous and as well supplied with funds 
as secret services usually are in war time. 

7. It is not surprising that in these conditions discontent caused by the 
food shortage and the rise in prices cannot be articulate. Perhaps the most 
discouraging feature of the position is the fact that, so far as I can ascertain, 
the populace are prepared to make considerable sacrifices to rebuild the 
army. The average citizen remarks ruefully that so long as Germany 
fulfilled the stipulations of the Treaty* she got nothing but kicks and cuffs. 
No sooner had she taken matters into her own hands than Berlin began to 
enjoy the visits of foreign statesmen. References to Germany to-day by 
European political leaders are respectful and guarded. In a word there is 
general agreement with General Goring that the sacrifice of a quarter of 
a pound of butter in order to ‘recover the national honour’ is not only good 
sentiment but good business. How long the docility of the country will 
continue depends on too many unascertainable factors. During the war 
German opinion withstood the strain for at least two years longer than 
foreign observers expected. But even then the government was hampered 
by the latitude given to the parliamentary parties, and later to persons 
more or less openly promoting disaffection. Dr. Scheffer,’ discussing this 
very point with a member of my staff, remarked that with the present 
government in power Germany would never have been driven into sur- 
render. Herr Hitler, you will recollect, made a somewhat similar observa- 
tion during his conversations with Sir John Simon and Mr. Eden.® At 
Munich on November gth last Herr Hitler said in his speech’ that in 1914 
the outbreak of war involved no difficult decision on the part of the individual 
in Germany; on the contrary it involved the decision to march out, ‘to the 
infinite joy of millions’. If war were to break out to-day, I have little doubt 
that the order to march would be received with infinite joy again. In any 
event if public resentment at the present state of affairs were to increase 
and if the Nazi party were to fail in its task of maintaining internal peace, 
the Army, for whom the nation is tightening its belt, would see to it that 
there was no effective interference in the execution of its plans. 

8. It is difficult at present to say when the process of rearmament will be 
judged to be complete. Meanwhile, as a German lady living in a garrison 
town remarked: ‘If war came I don’t think I should see much difference, 
except that I might be woken at night by bombs instead of by these endless 
squadrons of low flying machines’. 

g. That military expansion will be followed by territorial expansion goes 
without saying, though Germans in private conversation often say it. The 

4 i.e. the Treaty of Versailles. 

5 Herr Paul Scheffer was a prominent journalist with the Berliner Tageblatt. 

6 Sir J. Simon, the former Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and Mr. Eden had 
conversations with Herr Hitler in Berlin on March 25 and 26, 1935; see Volume XII, Nos. 
650 and 651. 

7 Presumably a reference to Herr Hitler’s speech on November 8 during ceremonies 
commemorating the twelfth anniversary of the Munich ‘Putsch’; see The Times, November 
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question asked is where and not whether Germany should expand. Dr. 
Schacht,® reasonable and moderate as ever, confines himself, for the present 
at any rate, to demanding that Great Britain and France should present 
Germany with Togoland and the Cameroons, in order that he may be able 
to buy raw material with Marks instead of Devisen. He deigns to recognise 
(always for the present) that there might be difficulties in the way of a 
return of ‘South-West’ or of Tanganyika. General von Reichenau,? how- 
ever, (see my despatch No. 472'° of May 15th last) and other military 
authorities advocate expansion in the East of Europe, with a transfer of 
populations. General von Blomberg" told me last month that if Germany 
were not allowed to expand ‘the kettle would some day burst’ (see my 
telegram No. 228 Saving'? of October roth). 

10. All Germans agree in considering any attempt, whether by the 
League of Nations or by general pacts of ‘collective security’, to stabilise 
the status quo and to prevent Germany’s expansion as highly reprehensible 
and indeed immoral. Such attempts, they hold, can only end in war and 
in a war waged by Germany at any rate in the most righteous of causes. 

11. It will be seen that the present Ethiopian embroglio is mere child’s 
play compared to the problem that will in some not very distant future 


confront His Majesty’s Government.!3 
I have, &c., 
Eric PHIPPS 


8 President of the Reichsbank. 

9 Commander-in-Chief of the VIIth Wehrkreis. 

10 Volume XIII, No. 204. 

11 Minister of War and Commander-in-Chief of the Wehrmacht. 

12 Volume XIII, No. 518. 

13 In a minute of November 15 commenting on this despatch Mr. Wigram remarked: 
‘We are asked to stop ‘‘the kettle bursting”’ or ‘‘the explosion” by giving up some colonies 
—but—even if we do, is that going to stop the ‘“‘kettle” boiling again and eventually 
bursting on the East where the kettle’s sides seem extremely weak? I feel very doubtful.’ 
In a minute of November 18 Mr. Sargent thought it difficult to hope ‘that it will be possible 
to restrain Germany’s efforts at expansion by the threat of such economic sanctions as are 
at present being applied against Italy. If it is a question of sanctions it will, I fear, be 
Germany and not the League which will apply them. In that case there will be no actual 
war and no crude aggression, such as that of Mussolini. There will just be a display of 
overwhelming military superiority at a given point and then a demand for “‘treaty revision” 
on the lines desired by Germany. Again, we may try and console ourselves with the 
thought that the Germans love us British and do not want to quarrel with us, and that 
Hitler is peace-loving and a good European who does not want war. All of which may 
be true—at present. No one thinks that Hitler himself is a monster, but it is more than 
probable that he is a Frankenstein, and has created a monster which is fast growing up.’ 
In a minute of November 19 Sir R. Vansittart said that the despatch repeated a clear 
warning which the Foreign Office and Sir E. Phipps had been making for years, though 
during that time there had been no preparations for defence. “That overlong period is now 
tardily over; but there is not a week to lose in our measures . .. The Germans are themselves 
giving us far clearer warning than we had before 1914; and we have a remedy in our 
hands if we are quick enough.’ 
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No. 214 
Sir §. Barton (Addis Ababa) to Sir S. Hoare 


(Recetved November 14, 10.15 a.m.) 
No. 369 Telegraphic: by wireless [F 7780/1 [1] 
Immediate and Confidential ADDIS ABABA, November 14, 1935 


Your telegrams Nos. 387! and 388.2 

A. There is nothing to add to appreciation contained in my telegram 
No. 3383 on the subject of defections. 

B. Latest news received here from Ethiopian commanders indicates that 
the pre-arranged plan is being adhered to and it is claimed that during 
the last three days two successful raids have been made on Italian com- 
munications north of Makale in Tigre and an Italian reconnaissance 40 
miles south of Sasabaneh in Ogaden has been repulsed with loss of six 
armoured vehicles. 

Ethiopian commander Afework at Gorahai in Ogaden died of his wounds 
because he refused to be evacuated from his post for treatment. 

There is thus no sign as yet of collapse of Ethiopian defence. 

The real danger to defence lies rather in immediate lack of rifles, ammu- 
nition and scouting aeroplanes, the eventual lack of food at the fronts and 
above all lack of funds to purchase these necessities. 

Arms embargo wrought peculiar injustice because it was enforced at a 
time when small volume of local trade had not been dislocated and when 
Treasury was not as empty as it now is. 

Watching on the spot the deliberate perpetration of this international 
crime and operation of League measures to check it I am forced to con- 
clusion that in the case of a member State in condition of Ethiopia negative 
sanctions under Article 16 of the Covenant will not in themselves suffice 
to attain the object set forth in Article 10 unless they are accompanied by a 
positive measure of assistance to the victim such as the loan asked for at 
Geneva.‘ 

Without funds necessary to provide munitions and food for defence I 
fear resistance to forces accumulated by Italy cannot be maintained long 
enough to enable sanctions to produce their desired effect.5 


1 In this telegram of November 11 Sir S. Barton was asked for his views as to ‘(a) how 
far the Abyssinian cause has been or is being weakened by defections and (5) whether 
recent Italian military successes . . . merely indicate that the Abyssinians are tenaciously 
following a prearranged plan to avoid giving battle until the invaders reach more difficult 
ground or whether there is in fact real danger of the whole Abyssinian defence and morale 
cracking under the superiority of Italian equipment’. 

2 Not printed. 3 No. 142. 

4 A reference to the communication made to the Secretary-General on November 1 in 
which the Ethiopian Government asked the League for financial assistance. A copy of the 
Ethiopian communication is filed on J 7362/22/1. 

5 On November 15 Sir L. Oliphant minuted: ‘I fear that Sir S. Barton—due for leave 
last July and none too well—must be feeling bitterly the parlous position of the Emperor. 
His penultimate para. shows this.’ 
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No. 215 


Minute by Mr. Peterson on the preliminary negotiations for an 
Italo—Ethiopian settlement 


(F 7779/1 [1] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 14, 1935 


At a meeting in the Secretary of State’s room on the 11th instant it was 
decided that as soon as the elections in this country were over! a new 
approach should be made to the French Government, starting from the 
success or failure of the Mediterranean détente (which, it was to be pointed 
out, is a French idea) and continuing with pressure upon M. Laval to show 
his hand further as regards the lines which ought now to be adopted in the 
search for a settlement. 

On this latter point the Secretary of State took the view that, since there 
was no likelihood of an immediate or even rapid settlement, it was very 
desirable that the League should be brought into the picture: and that 
there was no reason why e.g. the Committee of Five should not be recon- 
voked and asked to decide in principle, for the benefit of France and Great 
Britain whose preliminary efforts to secure a basis of settlement had received 
the blessing of the Co-ordination Committee, whether the line which was 
more especially to be followed (although both would be required) should 
be (a) that of a simple exchange of territory or (5) the development of the 
idea of a plan of assistance including the definition of Italy’s participation 
therein. The efforts to secure a Mediterranean détente appear to me to 
have broken down, and I have drafted the attached telegram to Paris on 
that basis.? 


1 The Government gained a substantial victory on November 14; its supporters in the 
new House of Commons numbered 432. The Labour Party increased its number of seats 
from 95 to 154. Mr. Baldwin continued in office as Prime Minister and announced his 
Cabinet on November 22. Sir S. Hoare and Mr. Eden remained Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs and Minister for League of Nations Affairs respectively. 

2 The reference is to the first draft of No. 222 below, which was amended before despatch 
by Sir R. Vansittart as indicated in No. 212, note 5. 


No. 216 


Sir S. Hoare to Viscount Chilston (Moscow) 


No. 603 [Ff 7786/1/1] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 14, 1935 
My Lord, 
I have to inform Your Lordship that the Soviet Ambassador called on 
Sir R. Vansittart on November 13th under instructions from M. Litvinov. 
He said that he had reported to the latter his last conversation with me (see 
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my despatch No. 581! of the 6th instant) and M. Litvinov was most anxious 
that no misunderstanding should be left in the mind of His Majesty’s 
Government in regard to it. M. Litvinov therefore wished M. Maisky to 
say explicitly that the Soviet Government were not opposed to any attempt 
at reasonable settlement of the Italo—-Abyssinian conflict, from whatever 
quarter the attempt were made. The Soviet Government on the contrary 
were sincerely interested in shortening the war, although they found it 
difficult at this stage to visualise the kind of settlement which might be 
brought about. In any case, however, the Soviet Government would raise 
no difficulty in regard to any preparatory attempts at settlement.? 
Iam, &c., 
SAMUEL HOARE 
t No. 193. 
2 In a minute of November 20 Mr. G. P. Labouchere, a Second Secretary in the Foreign 


Office and a member of the Northern Department, remarked: ‘Then all I can say is that 
it is about time that the Soviet press took up a different attitude towards this subject.’ 


No. 217 


Letter from the India Office to the Forergn Office 
[F 7620/5499/1) 


INDIA OFFICE, November 14, 1935 

Sir, 
I am directed by the Secretary of State for India to transmit to you, for 
the information of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, copy of the 
papers noted below, on the subject of application of sanctions against Italy 


by Arab States. 
I am, etc., 
S. F. STEWART! 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 217 
Secretary of State for India to the Government of India 


No. 3635 Telegraphic 
Secret ~ INDIA OFFICE, November 12, 1935 


Your telegram of 25th October, 2939.2 His Majesty’s Government 
consider it inadvisable on political grounds that any action should be taken 
at the present to secure co-operation of Arab States in application of 
sanctions, principal reason being that in present state of public opinion in 
Italy it is preferable to avoid any step likely to be misinterpreted as gratuitous 
attempt on part of His Majesty’s Government to inspire hostility to Italy 
on the part of countries which are not part of British Empire. 

Repeated to Political Resident, Bushire. 


1 Permanent Under Secretary of State to the India Office. 2 Not printed. 
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No. 218 


Letter from Mr. Sargent to Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) 
[C 7501 [55/18] 


. FOREIGN OFFICE, Wovember 14, I 
Dear Eric, ? 4 1935 


We are somewhat surprised that, as reported in your despatch No. 1116! 
of the 2nd November, the Air Attaché was recently unable to obtain from 
the German Air Ministry the detailed figures of the German Air Budget. 

We thought that our allowing the Germans to have an Air Attaché in 
London was going to mean that our Air Attaché in Berlin would be given 
all sorts of information which would otherwise be withheld. If Group- 
Captain Don is going to be refused reasonable information when he asks 
for it, we do not quite see why we should go out of our way to be helpful 
to his opposite number in London. 

ink 22 
What do you think: Vous; 
ORME SARGENT 

™ Volume XIII, No. 548. 

2 In his reply to Mr. Sargent of November 26, Sir E. Phipps remarked that Group- 
Captain Don was ‘satisfied that within the limits of the high degree of secrecy with which 
military matters are clothed here he receives better treatment than his colleagues. For 
example, he has been given information regarding the present strength and distribution 
of the German air force which he believes to have been given to no one else.’ Referring to 
the budgetary question, Sir E. Phipps pointed out that ‘we publish our service estimates 
to the taxpayer and the world, whereas the Germans do neither. It seems to me therefore 
that it would be difficult to take successful reprisals on the three German service attachés 
in London; unless of course we were to refuse them all information, in which case the 
Germans would probably retaliate by refusing to the service attachés here the meagre 
information which they now receive. The result would be that, whereas the Germans in 
London could obtain a quantity of useful data from our publications and possibly from 
their colleagues, our people here would get nothing at all... If we desire an improve- 
ment... I would suggest that a favourable opportunity should be taken of pointing out to 
(Herr von] Hoesch the harm which this policy of excessive secrecy does to Anglo-German 
relations ...’ Replying to this letter on December 11, Mr. Sargent reported the Air 
Ministry as being ‘very satisfied with the progress achieved by Don . . . and with the 
apparent success of their own efforts to please the German Air Attaché here. They would 


prefer therefore that nothing should for the moment at any rate be said to Hoesch on the 
lines which you suggest.’ 


No. 219 
Letter from Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received November 21) 
[F 8170/1 /1] 
My dear Van, PARIS, November 14, 1935 


Though I had no special pretext, I asked to see Laval this morning, for 
he has almost daily interviews with my Italian colleague and I wanted to 
see what, if anything, he was getting at. 
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Our conversation was more like an informal after-dinner chat, than an 
official interview, but it may interest you to have a record of it. 

Laval confessed that he dreaded November 18th,! for no one could tell 
what the effect of the imposition of sanctions may be on Mussolini, and 
said that he had been taking entirely unofficial soundings in Rome as to 
whether Mussolini would agree to a temporary cessation of hostilities, 
provided that on the other side the imposition of sanctions on November 
18th were likewise temporarily suspended, so as to allow of a renewed 
discussion of a possible solution. Laval was very insistent on the point 
that his soundings had been entirely unofficial, for he had no intention of 
making any suggestions as to a settlement except in concert with His 
Majesty’s Government.? The answer he had got had been to the effect that 
the Italian advance was going on quite successfully according to plan and 
Mussolini saw no reason to stop it unless we were prepared to consider the 
minimum terms he had already laid down. Laval thought that it was 
probably true that the Italian operations in Abyssinia were so far proceeding 
successfully. What he did not know was whether this was mainly or in 
part due to an Abyssinian plan of steady withdrawal and eventual attacks 
on a long drawn-out line of Italian communications, or to the fact that the 
Abyssinian resistance was melting away. He rather feared the latter, for 
such news as he got, admittedly scanty, tended to show that the inhabitants 
of the country through which the Italians advanced were very ready to 
welcome the invaders. His feeling therefore was that Mussolini was full of 
confidence about his military position and, annoyed and to some extent 
hampered though he might be by the imposition of sanctions, counted on 
their effect being greatly attenuated by reluctance of many of the Powers 
to carry them out wholeheartedly and by the conviction that high profits 
would tempt many nationals of the sanctioning Powers to break the regu- 
lations of their governments. (He instanced a report from a French Consul 
in Cyprus of a shipment of mules to Italy from that island. I asked him 
to give me chapter and verse.) Laval therefore considered it more than 
ever urgent to strain every nerve to find a solution, and he reverted wistfully 
to the possibility of some modification of the Peterson—St. Quentin sug- 
gestion. 3 

I said that, however our elections might go, the present temper of public 
opinion at home was such that no British Government could contemplate 
a solution which would have to be forced on the Negus. My own opinion 
was that in this situation, where there seemed at the moment to be no 
possible common ground acceptable to the three parties concerned, the 

t Cf. No. 166. 

2 In acknowledging this letter on November 16, Sir R. Vansittart wrote: ‘I doubt, 
however, whether Laval does anything but harm by his repeated and rather craven feelers 
at Rome. It is impossible, for instance, for him to invest his suggestion for a cessation of 
hostilities with an unofficial character. Coming from the Head of the French Government 
it is and can be nothing but official, and I think it probably has the effect of encouraging 
Mussolini to go on, by the betrayal of over-anxiety on Laval’s part.’ 

3 See No. 151. 
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opening move for a solution could only come from the Negus himself. 
If he were to recognise the irresistibility of the Italian advance and either 
to propose direct discussion with the Italian Government or to ask the 
League of Nations to undertake such a discussion on his behalf, it might be 
possible to draw up terms of settlement. But so long as the Negus remained 
Emperor of Abyssinia and undefeated in battle there could be no question 
of the League putting pressure on him to acgept the terms which we knew 
Mussolini would demand—certainly British public opinion would not 
support a British Government which tried to do so. My remarks did nothing 
to cheer Laval but he did not contest their soundness. Incidentally, in the 
course of our conversation, he said that one of the many reasons why he 
wanted a settlement as soon as possible was that if the Italian advance 
from the north and from the south continued until the two forces united, 
there was going to be a very delicate question for him. The Italians would 
be astride the Djibuti railway and, though he had Mussolini’s assurance 
that the railway itself would not be interfered with, many awkward questions 
were bound to arise. He had no intention of going to war with Italy about 
it but he foresaw grave difficulties. 

I took occasion to rub in to Laval that it was essential to co-ordinate so 
far as possible the replies of the sanctioning powers to the Italian note,‘ 
even if the answers themselves must be individual. He agreed, and I hope 
I shall have soon the views of His Majesty’s Government on the proper 
reply...5 

Yours ever, 
GerorcE R. CLERK 


4 See No. 208. 
5 The last two paragraphs of this letter, dealing with French domestic politics and 


relations with Germany, have been omitted. 


No. 220 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir S. Barton (Addis Ababa) 
No. 395 Telegraphic [F 7780/1 /1] 
Private and Personal FOREIGN OFFICE, November 15, 1935, 3-35 p.m. 

Many thanks for your telegram No. 369.1! On re-reading it however I 
fear that you feel that, firstly, Ethiopia is being let down by the League, 
secondly, unless a loan is found for Ethiopia the Italian attack 1s bound to 
succeed. 

I hope therefore that you will not take it amiss if I speak with complete 
frankness, for I am sure we both find it to be essential that you and I should 
understand each other completely. I am not sure whether it can be realised 
in Abyssinia how great have been the efforts that Great Britain has made 
at Geneva, how dubious the support which we have received and the limita- 
tions within which our action is circumscribed. 

t No. 214. 
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As to our efforts, it seemed incredible three months ago that the League 
would accept any collective action at all. Public opinion in France has 
throughout been opposed to sanctions, whilst most of the other member 
states have been half-hearted and suspicious. In the face of great and 
continuing risks Great Britain has given a firm lead and induced the League 
for the first time in its history to take collective action. The League has 
acted but it has acted with some reluctance and there is no doubt that in 
present circumstances it will not go further than it has already gone. As 
you will have seen, we ourselves are prepared to go as far as the League and 
no further. This being so, you should, I feel sure, assume that the most that 
can be hoped for is that the present economic sanctions, with possibly some 
incidental extensions, will be the furthest point to which the League will go. 
In particular, I feel sure that they will not approve of a collective loan to 
Ethiopia and as our action is and will be collective, the British Government 
will not be prepared to make an isolated loan. Public opinion in Great 
Britain is strongly behind the Government up to the point of collective 
economic sanctions, but it will not go an inch further than this point. 
It is strongly opposed to action that will involve us in the risk of isolated 
war with Italy. 

I am wondering whether the Emperor fully realises these unescapable 
conditions in which we are working. I have no wish to bring pressure upon 
him and my only reason in telegraphing to you is to make it as clear as I 
can that in estimating the possibilities of the future he must dismiss from 
his mind the idea of collective military or financial assistance. I am most 
anxious to be as helpful as I can, but as you will see there is a point beyond 
which I cannot go. In any case it is essential that I should be kept very 
fully informed as to his attitude and the general position in Abyssinia if I 
am to play a helpful part in the discussions that are bound to be renewed 
in Paris in the next few weeks. 

Please do not think that this telegram is in any way whatever a criticism 
of the action that you have taken or the advice that you have been giving. 
I am most grateful to you for your steady and courageous assistance in a 
most difficult situation in which you have greatly distinguished yourself. 


No. 221 


Ser S. Hoare to Sir G. Clerk (Paris) 
No. 317 Telegraphic [| F 7701 /7214/1] 
Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, November 15, 1935, 6.40 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 224.! 
Please communicate following conclusions to French Government and 


let me know their views as soon as possible. 
(a) His Majesty’s Government are inclined to agree as to practical 


I No. air. 
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difficulties of referring drafting of a reply to Geneva as well as to danger of 
reopening whole question at issue before so numerous a body as the Assembly; 

(6) On the other hand they find it difficult to understand how M. Léger 
proposes that the reply should be concerted ‘through the diplomatic channel’ 
as between the forty odd States represented on the Co-ordination Committee; 

(c) A solution which therefore appears to His Majesty’s Government to 
have much to recommend it is that no reply at all should be returned to 
the Italian note. But should French Government be doubtful as to ex- 
pediency of this course or as to possibility of securing its adoption by all the 
States concerned His Majesty’s Government would be prepared to agree: 

(d) That the shortest possible reply should be concerted between them- 
selves and the French Government and communicated to other States 
concerned for their guidance in framing their own replies. If this idea 
recommends itself to the French Government it would not seem necessary 
that the reply should comprise more than two paragraphs, viz: 

(1) Expression of opinion that no useful purpose would be served by 
reopening or recapitulating discussion of questions raised in the Italian 
note, questions which have already received fullest measure of consideration 
at Geneva, 

(2) That Italian note, while contending that each Member of the League 
is responsible for deciding for itself whether Article 16 has become applicable 
in any particular case, overlooks the fact that the Members of the League 
concerned have already so decided by their votes in the Council or the 
Assembly: and in the last paragraph in particular the Italian note reveals 
the root misconception which has determined attitude of Italian Govern. 
ment throughout the whole of this unfortunate dispute viz. that when 
Italy, like other States Members of the League, subscribed to the Covenant 
she did not indeed renounce or impair her sovereignty but voluntarily 
undertook to exercise that sovereignty within the limits of the obligations 
imposed by the Covenant and accepted by those who signed it. 

Should French Government wish to communicate to His Mayjesty’s 
Government a draft reply on the above lines it will be given prompt 
consideration. 


No. 222 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir G. Clerk (Paris) 
No. 318 Telegraphic [7 7779/1 /1) 
Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, November 15, 1935, 9.15 p.m. 


Please see M. Laval as soon as possible and speak to him in the following 
sense.! 

His Majesty’s Government have encountered considerable difficulties in 
their efforts to secure a détente between the United Kingdom and Italy in the 


1 Cf. No. 212, note 5. 
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Mediterranean, efforts which were originally undertaken on the suggestion 
of the French Government. His Majesty’s Government’s concrete first 
step has not so far been accepted and it has been sought to connect it with 
some further undefined agreement which might, perhaps must, affect 
not only France but all other Mediterranean countries as well. For this it 
would seem that the moment is obviously not now propitious. There will 
doubtless be some further communications between London and Rome 
on this subject, but since no immediate result can at present be anticipated 
His Majesty’s Government do not desire to lose any further time in pursuing 
the longer and more important line of the possibility of the main political 
settlement. 

On the subject of the détente you should give M. Laval no opportunity 
to proffer his services. But in regard to the possibility of settling the Italo— 
Abyssinian conflict, you should ask M. Laval whether he has had any 
further contacts with the Italians since our conversation at Geneva on 
November 1st? and whether he has any new suggestions to offer. 

If no new line offering reasonable prospect of success has presented itself 
I am inclined to feel that, since an early settlement cannot reasonably be 
looked for, there would be great advantage in bringing the League more 
prominently into the picture. Would M. Laval be disposed to agree that 
for instance the Council might be convoked, reminded that the Co-ordination 
Committee had endorsed Great Britain and France’s efforts to find a 
preliminary basis of settlement and invited to give a ruling in principle 
as to the basis upon which our task should be pursued? It would be ex- 
plained that there are in fact three conceivable bases upon which a 
settlement between Ethiopia and Italy could be built up, viz. (1) the recog- 
nition of Italy’s territorial gains achieved through military operations; 
(2) the development of the idea of an exchange of territory between Italy 
and Ethiopia (not excluding the possibility that Great Britain or Great 
Britain and France together might in the end have to provide the con- 
sideration which Ethiopia would receive) and (3) the development of the 
idea of a plan of assistance coupled with some definition of the extent and 
nature of Italian participation. 

The attitude which the British and French members would presumably 
take would be that they must assume that the Council absolutely excluded 
the first of these three bases. It followed that the other two must be con- 
sidered and developed as far as possible, but in practice, and although 
matters have not as yet progressed very far, it was already apparent that 
one of these two lines must be emphasised more than the other. Which 
did the Council consider ought to be the pivot of the draft settlement? 

Repeated to Rome, No. 600. 


2 See No. 172. 
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No. 223 


Letter from Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Mr. Sargent 
LF 7999/1 /1] 


ROME, Wovember 15, 1935 
My dear Sargent, 

In my despatch No. 1341! of today’s date,? I gave some account of a 
visit which Chambrun paid yesterday to the Duce and I said that Chambrun 
explained to Mussolini that France had done all she could to mitigate the 
situation brought about by the Abyssinian adventure. Chambrun told me, 
to illustrate his point, that he had said that France had agreed with Great 
Britain that military sanctions would not be applied. (I did not interrupt 
him as I wanted to hear his account of the French position.) France had 
also declared that a blockade would not be undertaken and, as regards the 
closing of the Suez Canal, this had now become a dead letter. I did not 
put this into the official despatch because Chambrun was talking rather at 
random and it might not be altogether fair to report his statements to me 
as they may not have been couched in exactly the same terms when he spoke 
to Signor Mussolini. It may, however, be of interest to you to see the sort 
of line the French are taking here. 

Yours ever, 
Eric DRUMMOND 


1 This despatch stated that the object of M. Chambrun’s visit to Signor Mussolini was 
to protest against the tendency of the Italian press to attack France. 

2 Despatch No. 1341 is dated ‘November 14’. 

3 i.e. November 13. 


No. 224 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 16, 10.40 p.m.) 
No. 227 Telegraphic | F 7921/1/1) 


PARIS, November 16, 1935, 8.50 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 318.! 

I have just seen the President of the Council whom I found fully prepared 
for what I had to say about the difficulties of a détente in the Mediterranean 
by reports he had just received from the French Ambassadors in London 
and Rome. I gave him no opportunity, nor did he make any attempt, to 
proffer his services in this direction, but he did say that his report from Rome 
had struck him as more hopeful than one he had had from London. 

2. As regards main points of your telegram, you will have seen from my 
letter of November 14th? to Sir R. Vansittart that Monsieur Laval has in 
fact had certain further contacts with Rome, but has at present no new 
suggestions to offer. When I put before him, on lines of your telegram, your 


1 No. 222. 2 No. 219. 
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idea of bringing the League more prominently into the picture, Monsieur 
Laval, who if he can is going to the country this evening, said that he would 
like to reflect upon the suggestion and give me his answer on Tuesday,? 
but I could tell you that, at first sight, he did not object to general idea of 
your proposal provided French and British Governments were in agreement 
beforehand as to attitude which they would take when the Council met. 
I foresee that his difficulty is going to be to find a basis for a reasonable 
exchange of territory between Italy and Ethiopia, even if Great Britain 
and France have to provide the consideration which Ethiopia would receive, 
at which he did not jib. In this connexion he understood from the French 
Ambassador in London that a Foreign Office expert was coming to Paris 
next week and said that he would be very welcome.‘ 


3 i.e. November 19. 

4 In a minute of November 18 Mr. Peterson wrote: ‘On Sir R. Vansittart’s instructions 
I told M. Cambon this morning that I should be prepared to go to Paris on or after 
Wednesday [November 20] if the French wanted me’. Despatch No. 2043 of November 18 
to Paris informed Sir G. Clerk that M. Corbin had asked Sir R. Vansittart on November 15, 
on instructions from the French Government, when it would be possible for Mr. Peterson 
to return to Paris ‘to pursue the examination of the possibility of a solution being found 
for the Italo-Ethiopian conflict’. M. Corbin was told that Mr. Peterson would return to 
Paris whenever it was convenient but it was thought that the French Government would 
prefer to consider Foreign Office telegram No. 318 to Paris (No. 222) before arranging a 
date for any further meeting of experts. The Ambassador also asked about the position 
with regard to a détente in the Mediterranean. On being told what had occurred he ‘seemed 
somewhat disappointed and most markedly puzzled at the absence of Italian enthusiasm 
for our offer’. 


No. 225 


Str G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 17, 2 a.m.) 
No. 228 Telegraphic: by telephone [F 7936/7214/1] 


Most Immediate PARIS, November 17, 1935 


My telegram No. 227.! 

When I saw President of the Council this afternoon? I took with me your 
telegram No. 3173 and, after telling him that His Majesty’s Government 
were inclined to agree as to practical difficulties of referring the drafting of 
the reply to Geneva, and alluding to the difficulty of concerting a reply 
through the diplomatic channel between the forty odd States represented 
on the Coordinating Committee, I read to him, in French, the remainder 
of your telegram. M. Laval began to take notes of points in your telegram, 
but I told him this was unnecessary as I would send him a summary im- 
mediately on my return to the Embassy and the Quai d’Orsay could com- 
pare that with French draft reply which had reached Embassy just in 


1 No. 224. 2 i.e. November 16. 3 No. 221. 
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time to catch the bag last night.¢ The Foreign Office would no doubt 
be likewise working on the two proposals and I was confident that the 
result would be an agreed reply identical in substance, though possibly 
varying in form, which could constitute a guide to answers of other States 
concerned. M. Laval did not demur and I left convinced that this particular 
question would follow a normal and satisfactory course. 

Late this afternoon the political director at the Quai d’Orsay telephoned 
to the Embassy to say that variety of foreign Governments were clamouring 
for a lead as to reply to Italian note and Quai d’Orsay were therefore 
anxious to know the exact views of His Majesty’s Government. I happened 
to be out at the time but His Majesty’s Minister went at once to the Quai 
d’Orsay and went over points in your telegram No. 317 with Director. 
M. Bargeton then somewhat shamefacedly disclosed the fact that the Presi- 
dent of the Council had left instructions that the French reply was to be 
delivered tomorrow. Mr. Lloyd Thomas was able to get me on the tele- 
phone and I in turn was able to get M. Léger at his house before he left, 
for the country. I said that this news came to me as a complete surprise, 
especially after assurance recorded in my telegram No. 2245 that French 
Government were in full agreement as to desirability of returning an 
identical reply to Italian note and would do nothing without previous 
consultation with His Majesty’s Government. Whilst I was actually tele- 
phoning, your telegram No. 319° was brought to me and I gave M. Léger 
a summary of it. He was very voluble and indistinct but the gist of what he 
said was that the French Government considered that by sending their 
proposed reply, which maintained principle of full application of sanctions 
decreed by the League, they had in effect acted in concert with us, and in 
any case the special position of France with regard to Italy made it imperative 
for the French reply to be given before sanctions came into force. I said 
that this procedure would not only surprise my government but would 
have a lamentable effect, whereupon M. Léger spluttered even more 
volubly and indistinctly but calmed down sufficiently to say that, after 
M. Bargeton’s report of his conversation with His Majesty’s Minister, he 
(M. Léger) had taken it upon himself in the absence of M. Laval to defer 
the delivery of the reply from tomorrow until after midday on Monday’ 
in order to give time for His Majesty’s Government to see the final text 
which would be telegraphed to M. Corbin tomorrow (Sunday). I refrained 
from making the only appropriate rejoinder to this concession, as I fear 
that I should have exceeded the limits of diplomatic courtesy, but I sug- 


4 The French draft reply was transmitted in a letter of November 15 from Mr. O. C. 
Harvey, First Secretary in H.M. Embassy at Paris, to Mr. Peterson (J 7935/7214/1). 

5 No. 211. 

6 This telegram, despatched to Paris at 2.55 p.m. on November 16, made a number of 
comments on the French draft reply (see note 4 above) and remarked that it was felt that 
it was ‘too long and too specifically French to have any chance of general acceptance . . . 
For your own information I may add that the French note is far too apologetic in tone 
to be likely to be generally welcomed. It strikes me even as a little undignified.’ 

7 i.e. November 18. 
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gested that, since he was on his way to catch a train, His Majesty’s Minister 
should at least set forth the views of His Majesty’s Government to M. 
Bargeton. M. Léger agreed and His Majesty’s Minister has just returned 
from this discussion. 

M. Bargeton was unhappy and embarrassed, but undertook to do his 
best to secure elimination of paragraph 5 except for last sentence and to 
get other modifications on the lines of your criticisms, though he made it 
quite clear that the general tone of the note was inspired by the President 
of the Council himself and could not be altered. In justice to Quai d’Orsay 
I should say that I feel that President of Council is solely responsible for 
this move. Though he had every opportunity, he gave me no sort of indi- 
cation this afternoon that he contemplated putting in his reply tomorrow. 
Indeed he gave me to understand that he, like myself, was looking forward 
to a quiet weekend in the country, and that our conversation would be 
resumed on Tuesday. I have subsequently learnt that M. Laval is still in 
Paris tonight. I am therefore asking him to see me in the course of tomorrow. 
If there is any possibility of getting a message from you to warn him of 
deplorable effect which his action will have on British opinion, it will 
greatly strengthen my hand. But I expect that he has foreseen this and 
has taken his precautions accordingly. 


No. 226 


Str G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 17, 1.90 p.m.) 
No. 229 Telegraphic: by telephone [F 7937/7214/1] 


Most Immediate PARIS, November 17, 1935 


My telegram No. 228.! 

I saw the President of the Council this morning and expressed great 
surprise with which I had learnt of the intention to present French reply 
tomorrow, thus giving no time for procedure which my Government had 
understood was clearly accepted by the French Government, namely, to 
prepare a concerted text in answer to Italian note. 

M. Laval said that criticisms of original French draft conveyed in your 
telegram No. 319? had been considered last night and draft had in conse- 
quence been considerably modified. Text of new draft should be in M. 
Corbin’s hands and therefore at the Foreign Office today, and M. Laval 
hoped that, as modified, it would prove satisfactory. He added that the 
special position of France rendered it impossible to send an identical reply 
from all the sanctioning Powers. He hoped however that substance of 
French note would satisfy you and he suggested that any sanctioning 
Powers who asked for guidance should be told text of French and British 
notes and encouraged to frame their own reply within those limits. I said 
you would prefer an identical reply but I would of course report his view 


t No. 225. 2 See ibid., note 6. 
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but in any case it seemed to me that there was not much point in devising 
this arrangement if French reply was to be given to the Italian Ambassador 
at or after midday tomorrow. M. Laval answered that he would hold up 
the reply until Tuesday evening,3 by which time he hoped you would have 
found yourself able to accept it in substance even though in form the 
phrasing was not that which His Majesty’s Government intended to use in 
their own reply. The imposition of sanctions would be officially published 
in Paris on Tuesday but could not come into force on Italian frontiers 
until Wednesday and as he felt very strongly that his answer to Italian note 
should precede the application of sanctions he could not wait longer than 
Tuesday evening. 

It transpired in the course of conversation that the modified French 
draft had after all not been sent to M. Corbin. I am therefore reporting these 
somewhat meagre modifications in my immediately following telegram.¢ 


3 i.e. November 19. 

‘4 Not printed. The text of the revised French draft reply was transmitted in Sir G. 
Clerk’s despatch No. 1601 of November 17, received on November 18. Foreign Office 
telegram No. 323 of November 18 to Paris asked Sir G. Clerk to communicate the text of 
the British draft reply (see No. 243 below) to the French Government, adding that His 
Majesty’s Government were ‘suggesting to other Powers concerned to adopt it in substance. 
Respects in which it differs from text of French reply have been indicated and His Majesty’s 
Government have felt obliged to point out that in several of these respects French text is 
avowedly peculiar to the French case and therefore unsuitable for general adoption. 
You may thank French Government for modifications made in their original draft which 
have greatly improved situation as regards appearance of concerted action. His Majesty’s 
Government are however bound to express regret that it has not been possible to obtain 
an even greater similarity of text.’ 


No. 227 


Record by Sir R. Vanstttart of a conversation with the 
French Ambassador 


LF 8147/1/1] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 18, 1935 


The French Ambassador called to see me this afternoon, and we had 
some desultory talk about the Italo-Abyssinian conflict. The only point of 
real interest that emerged was that, speaking generally, the Ambassador’s 
attitude was rather that any settlement would look so bad that it would 
not matter if it looked rather worse, and that therefore we should not easily 
stop short in concessions to Italy. He thought, however, that no juridical 
settlement was likely to come about in the near future, and that ultimately 
a de facto peace would come about between Italy and Abyssinia, in which, 
I gathered, not a very great deal would be left of Abyssinia. 

I said that if he was contemplating the cession of Tigre in addition to the 
concessions already envisaged in the Peterson-St. Quentin draft! and in 


t See No. 151. 
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our counter-proposals, I did not think for a minute that either the League 
or Abyssinia could or would agree to that. M. Corbin replied perhaps not 
the cession, but the independence of Tigre. I asked what kind of indepen- 
dence, and I do not think that His Excellency had any clear idea as to how 
that should be defined. He said, however, that it was incontestable that 
the inhabitants of that province had put up no resistance and had received 
the Italians gladly. I replied that I thought that lack of ammunition might 
have had something to do with this reception, and that I hoped nobody 
would be naive enough to believe that coloured men received alien con- 
querors for the sake of their beautiful eyes. This, I thought, was a delusion 
at once transparent and dangerous. As to the possibility of a de facto peace 
coming about instead of a de jure one, I said that I thought that would 
surely take a very long while and that though time might bring about 
continuous inroads upon a dwindling Abyssinian territory, it would also 
bring about equal inroads on dwindling Italian resources. In fact Italy 
was likely to be bankrupt before this process was consummated. I therefore 
thought Italy would be wise indeed to accept some such programme as 
was already under discussion, though I could not say that I yet felt very 
hopeful in this respect. At any rate, I said, reverting to the beginning of 
our conversation, if any settlement was likely to be open to as much criticism 
as the Ambassador anticipated—and I fully agreed with him—this was all 
the more reason for a further reference to the Council on the part of England 
and France before they went any further on either of the roads now open 
to them. The responsibility was general and must be shared. 

The Ambassador thought that we should have difficulty in inducing the 
League to have the courage to speak its mind, and that they would take 
their cue entirely from England and France. I said that it was in my 
judgment a great mistake to believe this, and, even if it was not a mistake, 
we should be at pains to see that the League did play its proper part. It 
would, however, be naturally of no use to expect it to play a part if any 
impossible proposition were submitted to it.? 


2 A report of this conversation was transmitted to Sir G. Clerk in Foreign Office despatch 
No. 2063 of November 20. 


No. 228 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 20) 
No. 1178 [C 7734/55/18] 
BERLIN, November 18, 1935 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that a mass meeting of officials of the 
Reichsluftschutzbund (Air Defence League) was held on November 14th at 
the Sport Palast in the presence of General Goring. 

2. The President of the League, Lieutenant-General Grimme, announced 
that 7 million people had joined the League. In 2,200 air defence schools 
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over 22,000 instructors had passed 4} million people through an air defence 
course. The work of the League would be continued and extended. 

3. In his speech General Géring emphasised that the German air arm 
which had recently been created was defensive and not aggressive. In the 
defence of the country against foreign air attack, however, it was not 
sufficient to possess aeroplanes and anti-aircraft guns. The German people, 
he continued, yearned for a genuine peace, all the more as they had not 
known internal peace through the 15 years which had followed on the 
Great War. ‘We desire a peace which gives the German people what is 
due to the German people, a peace of honour and equality of rights’. 
(Thunderous applause). Today German peace was not assured by parlia- 
mentary chatter or international solidarity, but by the reawakened German 
might. Part of the German defence forces was the Air Force. The Air 
Defence League must see to it that in emergency the German population 
should be protected to the highest possible degree. The work of air defence 
had a high moral importance, for an army could only resist to the last if 
the nerves of the country behind them remained strong. In time of war the 
members of the Air Defence League would be as truly at the front as soldiers 
in the battle-zone. 

4. I would draw your particular attention to General Goring’s statement 
quoted above that the peace which Germany desires is to be a German 
peace, that is to say, a peace which satisfies the ever-increasing aspirations 
of this country. I am reliably informed that this passage of General Géring’s 
was received with wild enthusiasm.! Thavewe 


Eric Puipps 


t In a minute of November 21 Mr. Wigram suggested that this despatch should be 
circulated to the Cabinet with a reference to the reopening of negotiations with Germany. 
‘The Central Dept. at least have been intimately associated with the campaign which has, 
for months past, been waged from the Foreign Office (1) to show the tremendous danger 
which threatened from Germany and that in no distant future and (2) to expose the myth 
that it was equality which Germany sought when her aim was so clearly superiority. But 
now that these views are no longer seriously disputed, it does not follow that all that 
remains is to rearm and threaten force with force. Rearm certainly, and rearm fast: but 
open the discussion at the same time. To wait on the assumption that Germany will not 
rearm as fast as ourselves, is too optimistic. To wait until the Abyssinian question is settled, 
is too dangerous.’ 


No. 229 


Letter from Sir R. Vansittart to Sir G. Clerk (Parts) 
[C 7837 |6562 /62] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 18, 1935 
My dear George, 


I recently had a letter from Eric Drummond,' reporting a conversation 
with Theodoli, in which the latter maintained that if the cost of living went 


t Of November 7 (J 7671/1/1), not printed. 
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up in Italy after sanctions had been applied, feeling there might reach such 
a pitch that Italy would feel inclined to throw herself upon her principal 
enemy and do as much harm as possible even though defeat were inevitable. 
He held that in this case the French would not help us. He added that 
he had discussed these matters with Piétri who seemed to agree with this 
view. 

Almost simultaneously, the Managing Director of the ‘Echo de Paris’, 
M. Pironneau, who was visiting England, told members of this Office that 
unless there came a striking change in French public opinion, the French 
Government would never be able to live up to the assurances they had given 
us of support in the Mediterranean.2 The French would argue that we 
had brought it upon ourselves by our provocative action. Wickham Steed; 
has written to the Secretary of State to the effect that an emissary of Musso- 
lini has just gone back to Italy to report similar conclusions on the state of 
French opinion. (I think this may also be Theodoli.) 

Further, as you know, there is evidence of a possibility of renewed Anglo- 
phobia in the French press, on such grounds as that we are continuing to 
supply petrol to Italy, and in general intend not to live up to sanctions 
where they hurt our own trade. 

Now all this is very worrying, not to say alarming, to those who see in 
Anglo-French cooperation and leadership the only hope of peace in Europe, 
not merely in the immediate crisis but in the even greater trials that probably 
loom ahead. 

We are told that the French Government is impotent until and unless 
a change of opinion takes place, and that education is necessary. We here 
and you there have, Heaven knows, laboured hard in a somewhat stony 
ground during these last weeks, and if in spite of these efforts to bring France 


2 In an interview with Sir S. Hoare on November 8 (J 7860/1/1) M. Pironneau explained 
as the origin of his visit ‘how French opinion was saying that the British Government had 
not adequately warned Italy but was using the present situation to knock down the Fascist 
dictatorship and safeguard British Imperial interests. If France was expected to go right 
to the end with Britain these sort of statements reacted very much against the possibility 
of the French Government being able to take adequate action.’ Sir S. Hoare said that he 
‘approached these questions very much from the same point of view as the ‘‘Echo de Paris’’: 
as a conservative, as a realist and as one who saw that the great new factor in Europe was 
the rearmament of Germany .. . the British Government had taken every care from the 
beginning of this question [the Abyssinian dispute]—now more than a year ago—to make 
their position quite clear to the Italian Government ... He sympathized very much with 
French fears lest they should take some action which would weaken the French power of 
resistance to Germany ... From the first he had accepted the French position, and his 
view had been that they should not talk of what was impossible but only of what was 
possible ... Holding that view he was none the less very anxious, looking to the future and 
keeping in mind the overriding question of German rearmament, that the League should 
be prevented from being futile in this controversy ... Looking to the immediate future 
M. Pironneau must be good enough to remove from his head any idea that we were 
extremists pushing the French Government into extreme courses. Secondly he must realise 
that we were just as anxious as the French Government to make peace, but that no peace 
must undermine collective security and the basis of the League.’ 

3 Foreign Editor of The Times, 1914-19; Editor, 1919-22. 
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into line as ordinary, if indecently reluctant, Members of the League, we 
are now to understand that they are impotent for aught but treachery or 
collapse, what view is it likely that any practical politician—or the press— 
in this country will take, if and when all this widespread talk coalesces and 
becomes a matter of open comment? Measures must surely therefore be 
taken to rob it of substance and reality. 

M. Pironneau suggested that if we educate the French public by supply- 
ing him with copy, there may be jam tomorrow or (long) after tomorrow. 
The political world here will say, and quite rightly, that it is for the French 
Government, and for M. Laval in particular, to educate their own public. 
If they cannot or will not do it, and above all if, owing to the lack of it, the 
position is really as described, I fear that the strain on Anglo-French relations 
will be too great, and that the political world may reluctantly—and some 
will not be at all reluctant—write France off for keeps. 

There is only one remedy for this, and it lies in French hands—a clear 
and courageous, though very tardy Anglophil lead. Otherwise these 
disastrous premonitions may well be fulfilled. I would ask you to let your 
friends know that these ideas of the incapacity of France to live up to her 
obligations are being given too wide currency, and by their own actions 
as well as their own talk. 

I think you can and should speak in the most friendly, but the clearest, 
way to M. Laval on this state of affairs. You can, I am sure, do it quite 
unofficially, quite justifiably and without giving offence. 

If the press campaign starts going full blast again, France will be still 
further split. What we want is an effective France; and further attacks on 
this country will only increase both the incapacity and the Anglophobia— 
apart from any feelings aroused here—and make it still more unlikely that 
France can fulfil her obligations. A strong and clear lead from M. Laval 
in an Anglophil sense is therefore necessary, both to check the press cam- 
paign and to inspire in this country confidence that France can and will 
in the last resort fulfil her obligations. 

What I said above about writing France off for keeps 1s of course for your 
own guidance only. It is not a threat. I am only saying for_your information 
what will be the inevitable result of the exposure of French impotence on 
the Cabinet, the politicians, the press and general public. In all these 
quarters France has for long not been very popular, and the necessity of 
the French connection has required strong support in recent years. 1 am 
putting this mildly: and it is a mere statement of internal fact, unpleasant 
though it may be. It is not a case of quarrelling with France; the Cabinet 
would just cool off, and the present closeness of Anglo-French relations 
would be steadily and probably irremediably impaired. You may think 
it very unreasonable—I do not—that people should react in this way, and 
that these consequences would ensue. But what is the answer, if they 
all have to be told that France will deceive and let us down whenever her 
own interests are not directly involved, and involved with overwhelming 
clearness (as they really are now)? They will all say that if Anglo-French 
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co-operation only means that we are to step up whenever it suits France, 
and that she either cannot or will not be loyal when it does not suit her, 
Anglo-French co-operation is but a mask for an entirely one-sided and 
therefore unacceptable bargain. It is just because the answer to that is 
almost impossible to find, that I do not want to see the situation which will 
provoke and justify the criticism. There is no question of brow-beating the 
French; nor can big nations ever brow-beat each other, though little ones 
are unfortunately sometimes brow-beaten. It is a question of inducing a 
more pronouncedly Anglophil attitude than the French Government have 
hitherto adopted, and of stopping the rot. 

If this cannot be achieved, if France is to remain 50% Anglophobe, 30% 
Anglophil, and 20% indifferent, what hope can there be of any reality 
in Anglo-French relations? 

I will mention two other symptoms: (a) the attempt to rush us, if not 
double-cross us, over the answer to the Italian note,* and (5) M. Flandin’s 
speech,’ which is a flat repudiation of the League and of Anglo-French 
solidarity. We cannot go on for ever like this without something breaking. 
It would of course break finally if we were attacked when sanctions hurt 
in the New Year and France then ran out or broke down. The Cabinet 
and the country would want to know if we had not foreseen or had any 
indications of this result. The truth is that we have too many indications and 
we cannot go on much longer keeping them to ourselves. Nor can we sit 
still and do nothing about it. We are told that time is needed to get the 
French people into a more helpful and wiser frame of mind. But time is 
slipping by, and time without action is useless. That is why I feel it essential 
that you should urge on all your French friends and not on M. Laval only 
the need for a really definite and strong lead on the part of the French 
Government. I do not believe that it is yet too late. 

I am most profoundly perturbed at the way things are going between 
this country and France, and wholly owing to the fault of France. Hitherto 
we have been able to restrain our press entirely, and everybody here has 
shown exemplary patience. But another anti-British press campaign, or 
much more of this talk about France being incapable of living up to her 
obligations, may well produce here feelings which will at long last show 
themselves, and undo much of what I have personally tried so hard to build 
up here in the last six years. If this happens, it will not be the fault of the 
Foreign Office—though many in the Foreign Office also believe that France 
is so split as to be unreliable. But I cannot sit still, and say nothing of this 
possibly dark future, without asking you to make renewed efforts with the 
wiser and more solid remnants of our French friends. 

I think you should show this letter to all your staff, and instruct them 
to work as a team on these lines. 

A parting reflection. On the morning of my arrival at Stresa M. Flandin 


4 See Nos. 225 and 226. 
S At a meeting of the Alliance Démocratique on November 17; see The Times, November 18, 
p. 13. 
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drew me aside and said: ‘Are you going to play this time or not, because if 
the answer is ‘‘No”’, it will be a practical Goodbye. We shall not quarrel, 
but we shall drift apart’. I replied that we should play, though at the moment 
I was by no means sure of it. Now I think the boot is on the other leg. 
We are playing hard, and a great part of France, so far from joining in, is 
standing on the touch-line and throwing stones at us. I in my turn am 
now entitled to apprehend that if the French continue in this way, or even 
appear to continue in this way, there will be no quarrel, but, exactly as 
M. Flandin said, a drifting apart.é 
Yours ever, 


VAN 


6 In a letter to Sir M. Hankey of November 19 Sir R. Vansittart forwarded a copy of 
this letter, remarking that it ‘probably speaks for itself, but of one thing I think it might 
be well if all of you on the D.R.C. took note. You will remember that I have on many 
occasions, particularly in our early meetings in 1934, argued that you cannot rely upon 
having allies if this country is attacked, whereas I think that the rest of the Committee 
always assumed that we could rely upon France. I should like you all to note how the 
present situation seems likely to bear out my prognostications. We may all be very sure 
that if France is likely to let us down simply because France (by that I mean the country 
as well as the Government) cannot nerve herself to face the prospect of hostilities even with 
Italy, it will be an absolute certainty that she would let us down even more heavily if this 
country were attacked by Germany alone, and that is a possibility . . . which I also believe 
in unless there is some kind of settlement with Germany.’ 


No. 230 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 19, 9.45 p.m.) 
No. 325 Telegraphic (C 7732/55/18] 
BERLIN, November 19, 1935, 9.10 p.m. 


French Ambassador has just returned from Paris and came to see me this 
afternoon. He says that M. Laval will be obliged to submit Franco-Soviet 
Pact! to Parliament for ratification at an early date but that he does not 
wish thereby to bind himself ‘with both hands’ to Russia but intends to 
keep one hand free to extend to Germany. M. Laval therefore informed 
German Ambassador in Paris? on November 15th that French government 
would welcome decision on the part of German government to resume 
conversations for collective security on the basis of the London declaration 
of February last.3 

M. Francois-Poncet made a similar declaration to Baron von Neurath 
this morning. When he informed His Excellency of approaching rati- 
fication of Franco-Soviet agreement, the latter remarked ‘you cannot 


! Of May 2, 1935; see Volume XIV, No. 518. 2 Herr Koester. 
3 See Volume XII, Annex to No. 400. 
4 See D.G.F.P., Series C, vol. iv, No. 418. 
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expect us to bless that’; but his reactions were on the whole not un- 
favourable.5 

French Ambassador is to see the Chancellor on the latter’s return to 
Berlin on November a2ist and will repeat his message and of course expand 
on the desire of M. Laval to bring Germany back into the collective system. 
A short communiqué will afterwards be issued regarding interview. This 
will, M. Francois-Poncet feels sure, arouse most profound suspicion of 
Soviet and of M. Benes but he is also convinced that present moment is 
favourable for such a démarche. Great Britain and now France have shown 
complete attachment to the League, the United States are sympathetic 
to them and Poland is at last beginning to show sign of breaking away 
from her policy of subserviency to Germany who by all this is given... .6 
to think. Her only suitor. is Italy whom she despises and distrusts. 

French Ambassador realises perfectly how essential it is, if we wish to 
find any real reason here, for Great Britain and France to remain closely 
united. He impressed this on M. Laval who cordially agrees and who 
intends to keep His Majesty’s Government closely informed both through 
Sir G. Clerk and myself.’ 


S In a minute of November 30 Mr. Wigram suggested that submission of the pact to 
Parliament instead of to the President for ratification ‘may well mean a very long delay; 
and that may be why Baron von Neurath’s reactions were ‘‘not unfavourable” ’. 

6 The text was here uncertain. 

7 In a minute of November 21 Sir R. Vansittart remarked: ‘I do not think there is any 
action which we can take for the present. The prospects of anything concrete emerging 
from this intrigue are not bright. . .’ 


No. 231 


Str G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 20, 1.15 p.m.) 
No. 233 Telegraphic: by telephone [F 8146/1 /1] 
PARIS, November 20, 1935 


Mr. Peterson’s telephone message of yesterday evening.! 

I have seen Monsieur Laval. He has no new suggestions, none have come 
from the Italian Government and Italian requirements remain the same. 
M. Laval fully understands that the Secretary of State has deferred but not 
given up the idea of bringing the Council into the picture, and he also 
undertook that there should be no revelations of our preparatory work 
to the Italians (Sir L. Oliphant’s personal letter to me of November rgth).? 

M. Laval would therefore be very glad if Mr. Peterson could come over 
as soon as possible.’ 


t See No. 233 below. 2 Not printed. 
3 Cf. No. 224, note 4. 
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No. 232 


Sir G. Clerk (Parts) to Sur S. Hoare (Recewved November 20, 1.20 p.m.) 
No. 234 Telegraphic: by telephone [F 8152/1 /1] 
Confidential PARIS, November 20, 1935 


With reference to Monsieur Laval’s assurance, reported in my immediately 
preceding telegram! about no revelations to Italians during our preparatory 
work, he told me that my Italian colleague said to him yesterday that he was 
summoning an Italian expert from Palazzo Chigi to assist his staff, and that 
this official might be of use for clearing up any technical points that might 
arise in the event of a renewed Anglo-French search for a basis of settlement. 
Although I am not prepared to vouch for Monsieur Laval’s complete 
innocence in the matter he assured me that it was an entirely spontaneous 
move on the part of my Italian colleague who of course had a perfect 
right to reinforce his staff in this way. However this may be, the presence of 
this official will certainly increase the danger of leakage, and it would well be 
that Mr. Peterson should come with instructions from you insisting strongly 
on the imperative need for maintaining his discussions with Monsieur de St. 
Quentin strictly [ ?confidential].2 


! See No. 231. 

2 In Foreign Office telegram No. 610 of November 21 to Rome Sir E. Drummond was 
informed that Mr. Peterson had left for Paris that day ‘with instructions to confine his 
discussions to French officials only, and to decline to enter into any tripartite discussions’. 


No. 233 


Record by Mr. Peterson of a conversation concerning further 
Anglo-French discussions in the [talo-Ethiopzan conflict 


[F 8363/1/1] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 20, 1935 


At a meeting in the Secretary of State’s room on November rgth, at 
which Mr. Eden, Sir R. Vansittart, Sir L. Oliphant, Mr. Seymour! and I 
were present, it was decided that the following course should be adopted 
vis-a-vis of the French and in regard to the continued search for a basis of 
settlement: 

(1) Sir G. Clerk was to be instructed to press M. Laval, with reference 
both to his conversation with the Secretary of State at Geneva on November 
Ist? and to Sir G. Clerk’s own talk with M. Laval as reported in Paris 
telegram No. 227,3 to state whether (a) any new light had been thrown 
on the Italian proposals by the fresh contacts with Rome which M. Laval 
was understood to have had, or whether these proposals might be taken as 


1 Mr. H. J. Seymour was a Counsellor in the Foreign Office and Private Secretary to 
Sir S. Hoare. 2 See No. 172. 3 No. 224. 
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remaining unchanged since a month ago, and (5) whether M. Laval himself 
had in fact no new suggestion to offer which could more usefully be exa- 
mined before I went to Paris; 

(2) After M. Laval’s reply had been received and considered I should 
go to Paris on Thursday or Friday;* 

(3) Until the result of my talks in Paris was known we would be ready/| 
to defer consideration of the question of convening the Council (or the 
Committee of Five if it is still alive, as to which there is some difference of , 


opinion) which the Secretary of State had proposed with a view to obtaining ~ fs 
an expression of opinion on principle as to the main line to be followed in— 


seeking a settlement. 
The above decisions were communicated to the Paris Embassy last night 
in order that M. Laval might be informed accordingly.5 


On the question of the lines which my talks in Paris should follow it was | 


decided that, since the task of reaching a settlement was likely in any case 


to be a lengthy one, it would be a mistake for us to prove too amenable to 


French and Italian suggestions at the outset. 

Under the heading of exchange of territory the only new idea which 
emerged was that we might consider putting Adowa and Adigrat into the 
scale of what Italy was to receive, with a corresponding deduction from 
what was proposed for her in the south, e.g. Bale and Ogaden: on the other 
hand it was suggested that Ethiopia might receive both Assab and Zeila. 

Under the heading of Italian participation in the League plan of assistance 
it was decided that if the French pressed us to go beyond our offer to support 
a fair and equitable Italian share of personnel I was to say that His Majesty’s 
Government felt it impossible themselves to define this matter in greater 
detail since it was pre-eminently one which ought to be dealt with by the 
League. If the French pressed me to be more precise as to the attitude 
which His Majesty’s Government would be prepared to take up at Geneva 
on this question I was to say that that attitude must depend on a number 
of considerations, notably the views of Abyssinia. If pressed beyond this 
point I was to refer home for instructions.® 


4 i.e. November 21 or 22. Ss Cf. No. 231. 
6 This record was initialled by Sir S. Hoaré on November 21. 


No. 234 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 22) 
No. 1210 [C 7789/55/18] 
Sir BERLIN, November 20, 1935 
During his conversations with Sir John Simon and Mr. Eden in March! 
the Chancellor stated that Germany required parity in the air with Great 
Britain and France. In reply to a question by Sir John Simon Herr Hitler 


1 See No. 213, note 6. 
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explained that he was claiming parity, in the case of Great Britain, with 
the forces in the United Kingdom and, in the case of France, with the 
forces in Metropolitan France plus those in North Africa (see page 27 of 
C.P. 69(35)).2, He said during the same conversation that if Britain per- 
suaded France to come down to the British level, the German Government 
would be delighted, because they would have to spend less on their air 
force. But if Britain preferred to have a smaller force than France, Germany 
could not help it because of the necessity of protecting herself. 

2. Again, on May aist, in the course of his Reichstag speech,3 the Chan- 
cellor said that the German Government was prepared at any time to limit 
armaments to any extent equally adopted by the other states. The German 
Government had already voluntarily made known certain limitations of its 
intentions and in this way it had done its best to show its goodwill to avoid 
an unrestrained armaments race. The limitation of the German air arm 
to parity with the other individual Western Great Powers made it possible 
at any time to fix a maximum, which Germany would then undertake 
to regard as binding. 

3. General Goring and senior officers of the German air force (see in 
particular my despatch No. 3384 of April roth) have from time to time 
impressed on the Air Attaché that the German Government intends to 
build up to parity in first line aircraft strength with France, in fulfilment 
of Herr Hitler’s declarations. For example, in conversation with the Air 
Attaché on May 22nd General Goring said that since March the strength 
of the first line had been increasing towards the ultimate goal, namely 
parity with France (see my telegram No. 2035 of May 22nd). 

4. It is clear from these statements that the German Government claims 
to have no absolute requirements in the air; Germany will in fact be guided 
solely by French strength and will be satisfied with any figure which the 
French Air Force may fix. In these circumstances it is unfortunate that 
the German Government should greatly overestimate the strength of the 
French Air Force. On the map circulated at the conversations with Sir 
John Simon the figure for France and the colonies was shown as 2091. 
In the conversation with General Goring referred to above approximately 
2,000 was the estimate of France’s first line strength. However, from 
information in the possession of the Air Attaché there seems no doubt that 
the German assessment of the French first line is much exaggerated. 
Consequently the ultimate strength of the German Air Force, based as it 
is upon a complete misconception of the facts, will, according to German 
declarations, considerably exceed that of the French Air Force. I am 
informed by the Air Attaché that the British Air Ministry have good reason 
to believe that the German Government is at present working on a pro- 
gramme of expansion to about 1,500 first line aircraft, that is to say to 
approximately the strength of the metropolitan forces in the United Kingdom 

2 i.e. Volume XII, No. 651; see p. 738. 3 See Volume XIII, No. 222, note 1. 

4 This despatch of April 5 is not printed (J 1373/1/1). 

5 Volume XIII, No. 220. 
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when the present British expansion is complete. But it is clear from German. 
declarations that a still further expansion to about 2,000 must be reckoned 
with at an early date, unless in the meantime it is possible to convince the 
Germans that their estimate of French strength is exaggerated. Once an 
expansion to 2,000 has taken place it will be difficult in present conditions 
in Germany to secure any future contraction on any terms whatsoever. 

5. In the present state of Franco-German relations it is difficult to see 
how it is possible to arrange for a satisfactory exchange of air information, 
except within the framework of an air limitation agreement, which will 
provide for control. This consideration alone renders it urgent that 
negotiations should be begun at the earliest possible date for the conclusion 
of an air pact. As I reported in my telegram No. 267 Saving® of November 
8th, Herr von Neurath expects that after the British elections conversations 
will be opened with Germany regarding outstanding questions, including 
that of air limitation. His Excellency told me on November 16th that the 
German Government favoured the conclusion of such an agreement. So far 
as can be judged from the conversation with the French Ambassador 
reported in my telegram No. 3257 of November 1gth, the atmosphere in 
Paris is not unfavourable. The present, therefore, seems as promising an 
opportunity as is ever likely to occur of trying to put a stop to an air arma- 
ments race. But it is likely to be a fleeting opportunity, since as I have 
pointed out above, there is little prospect of inducing Germany to reduce 
her strength once she has expanded to a figure based on her misconception 
of the actual strength of the French Air Force. 

I have, &c., 
Eric PHIPPs 


6 No. 199. 7 No. 230. 


No. 235 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir S. Hoare (Recewved November 22) 
No, 275 Saving: Telegraphic [C 7762/55/18] 
BERLIN, November 21, 1935 


My telegram No. 325 of November roth.! 

The French Ambassador spoke to me on this occasion at great length 
and with great freedom. During his stay in Paris he saw many political 
friends besides of course the President of the Republic, M. Laval and other 
members of the Cabinet. The following is a summary of his impressions. 

1. French public opinion had been completely non-plussed by what it 
considered to be the sudden ‘conversion’ of Great Britain to the Covenant 
after years of fruitless French efforts to bring it about, after the recent 
British condonation of German treaty violations, by the hurried con- 
clusion of the Anglo-German Naval Agreement, and after repeated British 


t No. 230. 
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exhortations to France to make friends with Italy. It was strongly felt in 
Paris, moreover, that British methods had been too imperious, not to say 
brutal. France had, so to speak, been plunged in an icy pool by Great Britain, 
who for years had declined even to contemplate sanctions, and was then 
expected suddenly and without due preparation to express intense pleasure 
at her rapid transfer into a bath of boiling water. When the French Press 
howled with rage at this treatment Great Britain was shocked and angry. 
Nor was this surprising in view of certain French articles, such as the mons- 
trous one by Béraud in ‘Gringoire’,? though perhaps ridicule rather than 
anger should have been roused by so grotesque a production. 

2. All this, however, belonged to the unfortunate past. Now all sensible 
French people realised how essential it was for France to adhere to the 
Covenant in close co-operation with Great Britain. The two countries had 
had, and doubtless would again have, differences of opinion as to methods. 
In essentials they were of one mind: that is to say, in all things that made 
life worth living, in their conception of liberty, of freedom of thought and 
speech and living and belief. 

3. The French internal situation could be described as follows, though 
it was of course liable to sudden change through some incident such as the 
recent conflict at Limoges.3 

The Socialist-Radicals in general and M. Herriot in particular would 
like M. Laval to remain in office till the next elections so that he and not 
they might bear the odium of enforcing the necessary but unpopular 
measures for the balancing of the budget, etc. Should they take office 
now they realised that they would be confronted with the painful choice 
between enforcing those measures themselves or causing the currency to 
collapse by failing to do so. Meanwhile, however, they would, catlike, 
watch M. Laval, keep his nose to the Russian grindstone and try to prevent 
any attempt at a ‘rapprochement’ with Germany. 

4. M. Laval was fully aware of Socialist-Radical intentions towards 
himself, and was disinclined to wait for his slow strangulation to be com- 
pleted next spring after months of humiliating inaction. He was determined 
to die, if die he must, fighting for the following programme of pacification: 

(a2) Ratification of the Franco-Soviet Agreement, (from which he had 
carefully extracted all anti-German sting) without, however, letting both 
his hands be tied. The free hand 1s to be extended to Germany in a final 
effort to bring that Power into the collective circle. 

(6) Close collaboration with Great Britain in pursuing a League of 
Nations policy towards the Italo-Abyssinian conflict. 

(c) Continuation of his strenuous efforts to bring about peace in East 
Africa, with a view afterwards to re-establishing cordial relations between 
Italy and the Western Powers. 

2 See No. 74. 

3 A reference to the riot at Limoges on the night of November 16 which followed a 


meeting of the Croix de Feu; see The Times, November 18, p. 14. The incident led to the 
tabling of a motion by Socialist leaders demanding the dissolution of the Fascist leagues. 
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5. Somewhere at this stage, M. Francois-Poncet remarked that His 
Majesty’s Government probably did not consider M. Laval to be a ‘gentle- 
man’, nor perhaps was he, but he possessed qualities lacking in others more 
polished. He then enquired whether His Majesty’s Government desired, 
and if so, would seek to bring about, the overthrow of M. Laval. In that 
event M. Herriot would doubtless be his successor and would doubtless 
follow a very pro-British policy, but it would likewise be very pro-Soviet. 
It would involve undue and unfortunate Soviet influence on French policy 
and affairs. It would be anti-Mussolini, but it would also be anti-Hitler. 
In fact it would be the reverse of that policy of collective security and 
collaboration which M. Laval, and, he believed, His Majesty’s Government, 
desired to pursue. It would result in Germany being left to chew, firstly in 
solitude, and then perhaps in company with Italy, the bitter cud of suspicion 
and revenge. 

The present moment was perhaps favourable, and perhaps it was the last 
opportunity, for making a serious attempt to bring back Germany into the 
collective fold, not yet at Geneva indeed, but somewhere else and by some 
other method, anyhow in the first instance. Germany was by no means 
happy either internally or externally just now. She saw the sanctions 
screw being applied to Italy, and felt it to be a kind of general rehearsal 
for what would some day be applied to her. She saw ‘those damned English’ 
at last going the whole hog for the hitherto rather neglected Covenant. 
She saw the United States sympathetic, surprisingly sympathetic, to the 
fifty covenanters, and finally she felt Poland slowly cooling off. Only Italy 
showed signs of wishing to make up to sanctions-free Germany; but Italy 
was disliked, despised and distrusted here. Surely now was a good time 
to have another try with Hitler? 

The basis on which all this edifice must rest, however, was the closest 
possible Anglo-French understanding and collaboration. French friendship 
would offer no attraction to Hitler if he felt there was a rift between the two 
Western Powers. Indeed, he would, if only he could separate them, prob- 
ably proceed quickly to overrun and fortify the demilitarised zone. M. 
Frangois-Poncet had impressed all this upon M. Laval, who seemed to 
grasp it, though he was inclined to make rather naive suggestions. For 
instance, he had advocated the offer to Hitler of a bilateral pact of non- 
aggression. M. Frangois-Poncet had strongly discouraged this idea, pointing 
out that this already existed in a far stronger and more satisfactory form in 
the Locarno Treaty, which would merely be weakened by the conclusion 
of such a bilateral pact. 

The French Ambassador’s interview with the Chancellor is to take place 
today or tomorrow, and I gather that it is not the intention of M. Francois- 
Poncet to make any detailed proposals thereat. He will of course repeat 
what M. Laval said to the German Ambassador on November 15th and 
what he himself told Baron von Neurath on November roth, as reported in 
my telegram under reference. He will, however, certainly expand on 
M. Laval’s well-known wish for pacification and appeasement, etc. He will 
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probably remind Herr Hitler of certain points in his Reichstag speech of 
May aist,+ and notably of Point 4 in which he announced the readiness of 
the German Government to take part in a system of collective co-operation 
for securing peace in Europe. 

I do not altogether disagree with the above description of German 
uneasiness, though I cannot feel much confidence that that uneasiness will 
generate sufficient reason to render a satisfactory and comprehensive 
arrangement likely. I agree, however, that the attempt should be made 
without undue delay. 

Only on November 16th Baron von Neurath remarked to me in the 
course of conversation that the German Government would welcome, now 
that our elections were over, a resumption of the air-pact negotiations 
(see my despatch No. 12105 of November 2oth). He felt great scepticism, 
however, in regard to the possibility of reaching any agreement on land 
armaments.® In this connexion he expressed satisfaction at the National 
Government’s big victory,? and regret that no equally strong Government 
showed any sign of emerging in France. Public opinion in that country, he 
thought, would welcome an understanding with Germany, but no French 
Government was ever strong enough to venture the attempt. 

I will not weary you by reporting my various and obvious interjections 
and objections in the course of M. Francois-Poncet’s remarks, which were 
made to me in strict confidence and in all possible friendliness and good- 
humour. I naturally scouted the idea that His Majesty’s Government 
wished, or wishing, would seek to encompass, the fall of M. Laval. It will be 
interesting to see whether the latter succeeds in dying the noble death he 
contemplates (‘une mort en beauté’) or whether he merely slips up igno- 
miniously on one of the numerous pieces of orange-peel with which the 
lobbies of the French Chambers are strewn. 


4 See Volume XIII, No. 222, note 1. 


5 No. 234. 
6 In a marginal comment against this sentence Sir R. Vansittart wrote: ‘So do we!’ 


7 See No. 215, note 1. 


No. 236 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 22) 
No. 276 Saving: Telegraphic [C 7811/55/18] 
BERLIN, November 21, 1935 


I learn confidentially that Chancellor keeps on recurring in conversation 
with Herr von Ribbentrop and others to passage in Prime Minister’s speech 
to Peace Society on October grst' in which Mr. Baldwin said that if the 
League only existed to keep things as they were it would desiccate and 


t See The Times, November 1, p. 21. 
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crumble into dust. Herr Hitler, it seems, is very anxious to elucidate this 
passage and is said to have remarked that Germany would return to a 
properly constructed League where the problems of Europe could be 
dealt with before they became critical. 


No. 237 


Note by Mr. Stevenson 
[F 8253/5499/1] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, NVovember 21, 1935 


Mr. Loveday, Secretary of the Co-ordination Committee, has just tele- 
phoned to me from Geneva. 

He told me that M. Vasconcellos, Chairman of the Committee, is anxious 
to call an immediate meeting of the Committee of Eighteen to consider 
Proposal IV(a) (extension of the embargo to oil, coal, iron and steel). 

M. Vasconcellos considers that he can no longer take the responsibility 
of refraining from convoking the Committee of Eighteen in view of 


(a2) Mr. Cordell Hull’s declaration of November 15th,! 
and (5) the German decree of November oth published in the Deutscher 
Retchsanzeiger of November 1ath.? 


M. Vasconcellos points out that oil was mentioned by Mr. Cordell Hull 
who said that its export for war purposes was directly contrary to the general 
spirit of the recent Neutrality Act. The German decree covers most of the 
commodities mentioned in Proposals IV and IV(a). 

Mr. Loveday said that M. Vasconcellos wanted to call the Committee 
of Eighteen for Monday, November 25th, but finally agreed that this was 
too short notice. He is anxious, however, to have it during the course of 
next week and would be very glad to know your views as soon as possible. 

I promised Mr. Loveday that I would call him up this afternoon if 
possible. He is anxious to get in touch with the French but wants to know 
our views first.3 


t This declaration gave a warning to those who exported to belligerent countries goods 
which were classified as essential war materials, though not subject to embargo: see F.R.U.S., 
op. cit., p. 819, and The Times, November 16, p. 11. 

2 This decree comprised a list of foodstuffs, raw and semi-raw industrial materials whose 
export in future was only permitted by special authorization; see The Times, November 13, 
p. II. 

3 In a further note, also of November 21, Mr. Stevenson wrote: ‘On Mr. Eden’s instruc- 
tions I telephoned to Mr. Loveday at Geneva and asked him to point out to M. Vasconcellos 
that the first meeting of the Cabinet since the elections does not take place until Wednesday, 
November 27th. In these circumstances it would be very difficult for Mr. Eden to attend 
a meeting of the Committee of Eighteen before Friday, November 29th.’ On November 22 
Mr. Stevenson received a telegram from Mr. Loveday informing him that the Committee 
had been called for November ag. 
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No. 238 


Sir S. Hoare to Viscount Chilston (Moscow) 
No. 612 [C 7730/55/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 21, 1935 
My Lord, 

It clearly emerged from a conversation which took place between Sir R. 
Vansittart and M. Maisky on November 18th that the Soviet Government 
are most perturbed at the conversations or negotiations which they believe 
to be going on between Paris and Berlin, and that they have the greatest 
difficulty in believing that His Majesty’s Government are not a party to 
them. 

2. On this occasion Sir R. Vansittart told M. Maisky that he thought 
that these reports of Franco-German conversations were considerably 
exaggerated, and that nothing much had taken place up to the present, at 
least nothing of which His Majesty’s Government were aware. The Am- 
bassador knew, of course, all about M. Fernand de Brinon’s visit to Berlin,! 
but he rather surprisingly asserted, as a fact, that Herr von Ribbentrop 
had been in Paris three weeks ago. Sir R. Vansittart said that he had 
difficulty in believing this could have occurred without our hearing of it, 
but M. Maisky stuck to his assertion very positively and went again over all 
the ground that he had traversed at his first interview on his return from 
leave (see my telegram No. 120? of November 11th). Sir R. Vansittart 
endeavoured to disabuse the Ambassador of the ideas he expressed but 
M. Maisky said that when he left Moscow his Government were greatly 
perturbed by all this, and that they were anxious to know whether there 
had been any change in British policy. Sir R. Vansittart assured His 
Excellency that there had been no change. 

3. M. Maisky threw out a clear feeler as to whether His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the French Government were not contemplating some arrange- 
ment by which Germany might be given a free hand in Eastern Europe. 
Sir R. Vansittart contradicted this most emphatically, so far as His Majesty’s 
Government were concerned, and asked the Ambassador how he could 
suppose that His Majesty’s Government could be good Members of the 
League in regard to Africa and bad Members in regard to Europe. His 
Majesty’s Government had surely made it quite plain in a recent note to 
the French Government; that they were whole-hearted members of the 
League in Europe as well as in Africa, and that support of the League was 
a principle for general and not selective application. On this score the 
attitude of His Majesty’s Government, which had been repeatedly explained, 
and indeed the attitude of the whole country as well, was the best assurance 
that the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics could possibly have. 

1 According to a report in The Times of November 4 (p. 11), M. Brinon, a French 
journalist, had recently visited Berlin where he was believed to have acted as M. Laval’s 
unofficial emissary. 2 No. 207. 

3 Of September 26, 1935: see Volume XIV, Appendix to No. 650. 
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4. Sir R. Vansittart intimated that he thought also that the Soviet 
Government were probably exaggerating M. Laval’s tendencies in regard 
to Berlin. It was, however, an open secret that he liked, perhaps even 
preferred, the pastime of riding two horses at once. That had been his 
great difficulty in dealing with the Italo-Abyssinian conflict. It was quite 
possible also that he would like to have some arrangement with Germany 
as well as with Russia, although it was doubtful whether such a project 
had in any way been thought out. If that should prove to be the case, and 
His Majesty’s Government had no information or details in regard to these 
hypotheses, the Ambassador might consider that that also was a case of 
attempting to ride two horses. M. Maisky replied rather grimly that he 
thought it would be a case of attempting to ride four. 

Iam, &c., 
SAMUEL HOARE 


4 In a minute of November 20 commenting on this conversation Mr. Eden wrote: ‘I have 
no sympathy to spare for M. Maisky. If his country had not interfered so much and so 
consistently in the internal affairs of France during recent months M. Laval’s hostility 
would not have been aroused, as it has with excuse. I hope that the next time M. Maisky 
comes with complaints he will be told that our goodwill depends on his Government’s good 
behaviour: i.e. keep their noses and fingers out of our domestic politics. I have had some 
taste of the consequences of this lately and M. Maisky will get no sympathy from me. I am 
through with the Muscovites of this hue.’ 


No. 239 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 22, 1.30 p.m.) 
No. 327 Telegraphic [C 7813/55/18) 
BERLIN, November 22, 1935, 12.43 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.! 

French Ambassador told me at a party last night that he had found the 
Chancellor reserved when he delivered M. Laval’s message? to him yesterday 
afternoon. 

Herr Hitler seemed anxious and worried. He feels that economic sanctions 
mean war between Great Britain and Italy and he does not think present 
moment favourable for discussing even the Air Pact let alone other questions 
in London Declaration of February. 


1 Of November 22 (C 7812/7/18), not printed. 
2 See No. 230. 
3 See Volume XII, Annex to No. 400. 
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No. 240 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 22, 6.15 p.m.) 
No. 235 Telegraphic [C 7816/55/18] 


PARIS, November 22, 1935, 5-15 p.m. 

Berlin telegram No. 325.! 

Czechoslovak Minister informed member of my staff on November 18th 
that his Government were well aware that M. Laval intended to make an 
approach to Germany; but that M. Benes had no misgivings as regards 
French loyalty towards Czechoslovakia. 

Repeated to Berlin. 

t No. 230. 


No. 241 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 22, 5.40 p.m.) 
No. 329 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 7818/55/18] 


BERLIN, November 22, 1935 

My telegram No. 327.! 

French Ambassador gives me the following account of his conversation 
with the Chancellor. ) 

Herr Hitler made his usual violent objections to Franco-Soviet Pact and 
his usual attack on Russia and communism which aimed at fomenting 
world revolution and disorder. He was not moved by M. Frangois-Poncet’s 
renewed assurance that the Pact was purely defensive. 

Herr Hitler vigorously attacked the policy of sanctions which he des- 
cribed as a blind and ruthless machine compelling those bound by it to 
make war on States for whom they only had feelings of friendship. He 
expressed unmitigated relief and pleasure that he at any rate was outside 
any such system for extending instead of limiting the conflagrations. He 
feels sure that the present sanctions will prove inefficacious and that a 
blockade will be necessary. This will mean war ending in eventual defeat 
of Signor Mussolini. This latter consideration may in M. Frangois-Poncet’s 
opinion be the cause of Herr Hitler’s anxiety reported in my telegram 
under reference. Overthrow of Fascism in Italy however little he may love 
its Italian exponent is not a pleasing prospect. He further attacked sanc- 
tions because of their disastrous effect on trade and economic recovery. 
The Chancellor said that until Abyssinian affair was over it would be 
useless to resume any discussion of London Declaration of February.? To 
attempt conversations regarding Air Pacts would be absurd now that the 
press rings with accounts of air bombardments in Africa. He again denied 
all intention of attacking Austria: nor would he attack Lithuania who 
must, however, be brought to reason by other means. 


t No. 239. 2 See Volume XII, Annex to No. 400. 
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As regards Franco-German relations the Chancellor said now that he 
had publicly renounced all wish to recover Alsace-Lorraine and now that 
the Saar had returned to Germany he could not see concrete reason why 
those relations should not be perfectly normal and friendly. So far as he 
was concerned he was ready to do anything necessary to attain that object. 
He had already made many advances to France in the past and had con- 
tinuously pressed to maintain friendly attitude towards her. 

In conclusion Herr Hitler repeated that the present moment was not 
favourable for any negotiations but Germany would be ready in due course 
to resume conversations with the Powers on the basis of the thirteen points 
of his Reichstag speech of May aist.3 

I hear from a good source that German Ambassador in Rome reports his 
belief that Signor Mussolini cannot give way in Abyssinia without complete 
loss of face and that he will therefore in the last resource prefer to go down 
fighting against a mighty adversary viz. the British Empire.‘ 

3 See Volume XIII, No. 222, note 1. Baron von Neurath’s account of this conversation 
is given in D.G.F.P., op. ctt., No. 425. 

4 In a minute of November 23 Mr. Sargent discussed Herr Hitler’s motives in rejecting 
M. Francois-Poncet’s proposals and wrote that he still felt ‘that we should persevere in our 
attempt to resume discussions; if it only be to put the onus on Hitler for rejecting our 
advances, and to show the British public that we have made every possible attempt to come 
to terms with Germany before proceeding to rearm. In any case the present position is by 
no means satisfactory, inasmuch as we are at present relying for all our information entirely 
upon the French Ambassador in Berlin. I think that we should have Hitler’s views from 
his own mouth, and that Sir Eric Phipps should ask for an interview in order to obtain 
them.’ In a minute of even date Sir R. Vansittart agreed with Mr. Sargent’s suggestion, 
remarking that he thought the ‘question of any move in the German direction will have 
to be very carefully weighed. I believe however that we shall in fact make no real headway 
so long as the Italo-Abyssinian problem is unsolved and so long as there is an Anglo- 


Italian war in the offing.” On November 25 Sir S. Hoare minuted: ‘I agree generally. I 
think that Sir E. Phipps ought to ask for an interview.’ 


No. 242 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir E. Drummond (Rome) 
No. 617 Telegraphic: by telephone [| F 8418/1 /1] 


Secret and Most Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, November 22, 1935, 9 p.m. 
Following from Sir R. Vansittart. 
Very secret. 


It has come to my knowledge that Signor Grandi is holding very pessi- 
mistic language here and remarked to an acquaintance on leaving the 
Foreign Office this morning, where he had come to take delivery of our 
reply to the Italian note,' that this would probably be the last time that he 
would come officially to the Foreign Office. There seems to be indeed 


t See No. 243 below. 
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some fear that the advice he is giving to Rome is couched in this rather 
desperate vain [sic]. I believe that what he has in mind and what Signor 
Mussolini has in mind is that an embargo on oil will be decided upon at 
the forthcoming meeting in Geneva. The latter also believes that indications 
of action by United States of America in a similar sense are direct results 
of pressure by us. In that case the Italians would consider their position 
desperate and might consider themselves driven to attack us at the first 
opportunity however little favourable. 

The reliable source from which I have obtained this information thought 
it likely that Signor Grandi might be communicating with Signor Mussolini 
in this vein over the weck-end, and that it would be very opportune if 
something could be said to prevent him from making up his mind prema- 
turely to counsels of despair. 

The concrete suggestion made by the source was that you might find an 
immediate opportunity of letting Signor Mussolini know that General 
Garibaldi? is in London and is to see me on Monday? and the Secretary 
of State thereafter, and that these conversations might throw fresh light on 
the situation. 

I am as a matter of fact to see General Garibaldi on Monday and have 
been given to understand that he is much in the Duce’s confidence and is 
in possession of the latest information in regard to Signor Mussolini’s ideas 
for a settlement.¢ 

The source from which I obtained this information is so first-hand that 
I think you should in fact act on the suggestion, without of course making 
any allusion to the information which lies behind it. 

I will of course let you know full particulars of my discussion with General 
Garibaldi.s 


2 Grandson of the famous Italian nationalist leader. 

3 i.e. November 25. 

4 This is confirmed by Raffaele Guariglia, Ricordi 1922-1946 (Naples, 1950), who printed 
six conditions given to General Garibaldi by Signor Mussolini on November 10. He gives 
an account of a conversation between the General and Mr. R. MacDonald on November 22: 
pp. 286-9. 

5 In a note of November 22 addressed to Sir S. Hoare and Mr. Eden, Sir R. Vansittart 
wrote: ‘I have felt it necessary to send this telegram tonight for reasons which I will explain 
to you on Monday. There is naturally rather more behind it than appears from the text. 
I shall see General Garibaldi on Monday, and very much hope the Secretary of State will 
agree to do so too. In the meantime I have ventured to ask that the paper to the Cabinet 
on the question of the oil embargo [see No. 270 below] should not go out until I have had 
an opportunity of talking to you. I am confirmed in my view that we ought to walk very 
warily in this matter until we have weighed the possible results of such action very carefully 
and decided that we (and the French) are prepared to take the full consequences.’ 
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No. 243 


Sir S. Hoare to Signor Grand: 
[F 7701 [7214/1] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 22, 1935 
Your Excellency, 

By the note which Your Excellency was so good as to address to me 
under date November 11th! the Italian Government have thought fit to 
draw the attention of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom to 
the responsibility entailed by the putting into force of the measures proposed 
by the Committee of Co-ordination now in session at Geneva and to the 
consequences which, in the judgment of the Italian Government, are 
likely to result from the application of these measures. 

2. In reply to the general observations advanced by the Italian Govern- 
ment His Majesty’s Government feel bound to emphasise that, having 
themselves taken part in the discussions at Geneva, they are in a position 
to bear witness to the constant anxiety evidenced alike by the Council, 
the Assembly and by the other organs of the League of Nations, fully 
conscious as they have been of the gravity of their responsibilities, to carry 
out their duties in a spirit of impartiality and to concede the utmost possible 
weight to the legitimate interests of Italy. His Majesty’s Government are 
so convinced of the accuracy of this estimate of the work already performed 
by the League of Nations in connexion with the Italo-Ethiopian dispute 
that they feel that no useful purpose would be served by reopening or 
recapitulating discussion of the questions raised in the Italian note. 

3. His Majesty’s Government must therefore content themselves by 
recalling that, on October 7th last, the delegates of all the Governments 
represented on the Council—with the exception of the Italian delegate— 
confronted with the task of applying provisions of the Covenant which are 
mandatory in character to facts which were not in dispute, felt themselves 
obliged to affirm that the Italian Government had had recourse to war in 
violation of Article 12.2 Strong as is the feeling of friendship towards Italy 
which inspires the United Kingdom, His Majesty’s Government felt them- 
selves bound to assent to this decision, and to accept the consequences 
which must inevitably ensue. 

4. His Majesty’s Government do not conceal their anxiety to facilitate, 
so far as lies in their power as a Member State of the League of Nations, 
and at the earliest possible moment, a settlement of the regrettable conflict 
now in progress. But they are unable wholly to pass over the implication 
contained in the last paragraph of Your Excellency’s note under reply 
which refers to the ‘free and sovereign judgment’ which His Mayjesty’s 
Government are alleged to be at liberty to apply to the determination of 
their course of action. His Majesty’s Government, in subscribing to the 
Covenant, did not indeed abandon or renounce their own free and sovereign 


t See No. 208. 2 See No. 40. 
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judgment, but undertook to exercise it thenceforth in accordance with the 
obligations of that instrument. No other attitude is open to them and they 
would naturally desire to see the Italian Government place a similar con- 
struction on their own adhesion to the Covenant. 
I have, &c., 
SAMUEL HOARE 


No. 244 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Recewed November 23, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 745 Telegraphic [F 83r1/1/1] 
ROME, November 23, 1935, 3-15 a.m. 


Signor Suvich asked me this evening! whether I had any news about 
meetings between Mr. Peterson and M. St. Quentin in Paris. I said none. 
He then enquired whether I knew exactly what experts had proposed before. 
He stated that the suggestion had been made that all territory south of 
latitude 8 should be given to Italy and that there should be a generous 
rectification of frontiers in Ogaden and Danakil regions. At the same time 
they had suggested that Tigre should be returned to Abyssinia as being 
Amharic territory. This he said was of course a most delicate point for 
Italy but he added that if it had been the only matter to be solved he thought 
that some settlement could have been reached. (This seems to me to be an 
important admission even though it was made in the course of a somewhat 
desultory conversation).? 

He then took the opportunity of explaining to me exactly what were the 
territories occupied by Italy in 1896. Chief towns running from the north 
to the south were Axum, Adowa, Adiaffr, Makalle, Autolo and Amba 
Alagi. The latter was a mountain, the territory surrounding which had 
been Italian. I thanked him for this information which it may be recalled 
His Excellency had promised me some time ago. 

Repeated to Paris. 


t This telegram was drafted on November 22. 

2 In a minute of November 25 Mr. Thompson remarked that Signor Suvich’s ‘admission 
about Tigre is certainly important—so important that I wish Sir E. Drummond had 
endeavoured to find out what he had in mind. Hitherto it has been persistently stated in 
Rome that there could never be any question of this territory reverting to Abyssinia; while 
the Emperor has been equally emphatic in his protestations that there can be no peace 
discussions while Italy occupies Ethiopian territory’. 
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No. 245 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 23, 12.30 p.m.) 
No. 746 Telegraphic: by telephone [7 8419/1 /1] 


Immediate ROME, November 23, 1935 


Following for Sir R. Vansittart. 

Very Secret. 

Your telegram of November 2and.! 

I will endeavour to see Signor Mussolini today or tomorrow. 

I propose to ask to see him alone and to enquire of him confidentially 
whether General Garibaldi has his full confidence and whether you and 
Secretary of State can talk to him freely and fully with the certainty that 
what you say will reach him. I would then tell him that you are seeing the 
General on Monday.? I hope you will not object to this opening since I 
feel I must have something more to say than what was contained in your 
telegram. 

I can hardly believe that Signor Mussolini considers that the time has 
arrived when in order to avoid being starved into surrender he will attack 
us even at the risk of a European conflagration. He foresaw probability of 
an embargo on petrol and coal some weeks ago (see paragraph 11 of my 
despatch 1295) 3 though of course he may not have expected the co-operation 
by the United States. 

Against this we must place the following. 

(1) Signor Mussolini probably thinks that conversations about the 
Mediterranean détente have reached a dead end as His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have made no reply to his last proposals.+ 

(2) We have according to Italian account refused proposals of experts 
which the French Government were ready to accept and which the Italian 
Government say would have formed an acceptable basis of discussion.’ 
The information about these proposals reached the Italian Government 
and incidentally myself from French sources and I have no means of knowing 
whether description of them was correct or not. 

(3) Proposal to place petrol and coal on embargo list which the Italian 
Government believe will be considered at approaching meeting of Co- 
ordination Committee emanated (I understand) from the Canadian 
Government® and no one here will draw distinction between His Majesty’s 
Government in Canada and His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom.7 


™ See No. 242. 

2 i.e. November 25. 

3 This despatch of November 5 gave a full report of Sir E. Drummond’s interview with 
Signor Mussolini that day; see Nos. 188 and 189. 

4 See No. 210. 

Ss A marginal comment by Sir R. Vansittart here read: ‘We shd. protest against this.’ 

6 See No. 193, note 1. 

7 A marginal comment by Sir R. Vansittart here read: ‘I have said this already.’ 
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(4) Any action taken by the United States to co-operate with the League 
is put down to our influence and no assurance to the contrary we can give 
will produce any result in the present Italian frame of mind.® 

Cumulative effect of these facts may well strengthen Signor Mussolini’s 
belief that we definitely intend to force him to make terms which he and the 
Italian nation would consider as humiliating or even that we wish to rid 
ourselves of a potential rival. He will not and perhaps cannot accept such 
terms and possibility that he would prefer to fight us even with the certainty 
of ultimate defeat must not be excluded. 

Finally there is a strong belief here that if Italy attacks us we shall receive 
no material help of any kind from the French and that if a French Govern- 
ment tried to give us military, naval or air support civil war in France 
would ensue. 


8 A marginal comment by Sir R. Vansittart here read: ‘And this.’ 


No. 246 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 23, 1.20 p.m.) 
No. 747 Telegraphic: by telephone [F 8420/1 /1] 


Immediate ROME, November 23, 1935 

My immediately preceding telegram. I 

My French colleague 1 in a conversation which I had with him this morning 
made the following points. 

(1) That everyone who had . . .2 Signor Grandi during his visit to Rome 
had found him extremely gloomy. 

(2) That, in his view, there was no likelihood whatever of Italy attacking 
us; they had not yet reached such a state of despair. 

(3) That Signor Mussolini was extremely anxious to reach a settlement 
at the earliest possible moment. He would take terms today which he 
might not have accepted a little time ago and which he might not be able 
to accept if further victories took place in Abyssinia. Of course terms must 
be of a character which were not humiliating to Italy. 

(4) That when French Parliament met it was essential that M. Laval 
should be able to say that conversations with Italy were proceeding. 
Otherwise he was likely to fall over Abyssinian question quite apart from 
economic problems. 

Repeated to Paris. 


t No. 245. 2 The text was here uncertain. 
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No. 247 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 23, 8.40 p.m.) 


No. 236 Telegraphic (7 8334/5499/1] 


PARIS, November 23, 1935, 6.50 p.m. 


The President of the Council asked me to see him this afternoon. He said 
that Monsieur Vasconcellos, President of the Committee of Eighteen, had 
summoned a meeting of the Committee for November 2oth, in order, as 
he understood, to discuss the question of extending sanctions to coal steel 
and oil.! This was a matter of such importance that Monsieur Laval 
considered that France should be represented at the meeting by himself, 
always supposing that he was still in power, or by his successor, and not by 
a civil servant. On the other hand owing to the internal situation, Monsieur 
Laval’s present position was as follows. By November 2oth he might be 
(a) out of office, (5) confirmed in office and really able to speak for France, 
or (c) worst of all, defeated in the Chamber but asked to continue the 
administration during the few days which would inevitably be needed to 
find his successor. Monsieur Laval therefore much hoped that you would 
be prepared to ask Monsieur Vasconcellos, as he would do, to wait until 
November 29th before fixing a definite date for the meeting of the Committee. 


t Cf. No. 237. 


No. 248 


Sir G. Clerk (Parts) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 23, 8.5 p.m.) 
No. 237 Telegraphic [F 8335/5499/1] 


Confidential PARIS, November 23, 1935, 6.50 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

I think Monsieur Laval, in his present ticklish internal situation, has a 
practical justification for seeking a short postponement, but I feel that he 
is also glad to have so reasonable an excuse to put forward this request 
and this for two reasons. One, a hope that mere fact that an embargo on 
coal steel and especially oil is about to be considered may bring Signor 
Mussolini nearer to a reasonable offer, and two, a fear which is stronger 
than his hope that an embargo on oil, if decreed and applied, will drive 
Signor Mussolini into open war. Signor Mussolini will realize that without 
oil his Abyssinian adventure is doomed and his position therewith, and he 
may therefore choose to rouse the country against the arch-enemy, that 1s 
ourselves and to perish gloriously rather than submit. 


t See No. 247. 
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No. 249 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 23, 9.15 p.m.) 
No. 748 Telegraphic [F 8g2r/1/r1) 
Important ROME, November 23, 1935, 7.50 p.m. 


Following for Sir R. Vansittart. 

I saw Signor Mussolini and said to him that he no doubt knew that 
General E. Garibaldi was in London. He was to be received by you on 
Monday! and later in the week by Secretary of State. 

I asked if he could tell me whether the General had his confidence; 
whether therefore conversation could be of a completely frank character 
and whether General would faithfully report substance to him. If so I 
thought conversations might prove useful. 

Signor Mussolini replied that General had no official mission whatever. 
He did not think it good policy to have more than one Ambassador. At the 
same time the General was a responsible and serious person—had been a 
Fascist since early days of Fascism and a deputy. General was aware of his 
ideas which he had explained to him as he had to Monsieur Laval and others. 
General had asked him if he could again go to England to explain Italian 
case as he thought owing to his numerous connexions 1n England such visit 
might be useful. Signor Mussolini had replied that he had no objection 
but he added to me that he had expected him only to talk among his 
acquaintances and in clubs. He had not intended that he should get into 
touch with official persons such as you and Secretary of State. As I did 
not want General to get into any trouble I replied that it might well be that 
hearing he was in London you had asked him to come and see you. Signor 
Mussolini said that in any case he felt sure that if such interviews took 
place General would faithfully report substance of them to himself on his 
return. He did not however seem to attach much political importance 
to General’s visit. 

If General desires to make any telegraphic report of his conversations 
it will certainly have to be through Signor Grandi. We did not discuss 
any other matter as I had only asked for a short personal interview. 


1 i.e. November 25. 
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No. 250 ® 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir S. Hoare 
(Recetved November 24, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 392 Telegraphic [7 8341 /5499/1T] 
WASHINGTON, November 23, 1935, 8.55 p.m. 


My telegrams Nos. 390 and 3o1.! 

In addition to these specific warnings it is being put about that the 
Administration has it in mind to express itself in similar tone to other 
trading concerns which are in financial dealings with the United States 
Government: this would be in the first place including all shipping which 
receives mail subsidies. Of less immediate importance are many other 
concerns which during the depression have obtained loans from the Govern- 
ment notably some of the Banks and Railways. It is not possible to foresee 
exactly how effective this present and this contemplated action may be. 
At least it has a certain deterrent effect on traders and injects difficulties 
into their operations but of course it is all extra-legal. 

It is important as showing that pro-Italian and anti-League or anti-British 
campaign of Coughlin, Simmonds etc. have so far had no perceptible 
influence on the attitude of the Administration, and it is allowable to 
infer that the latter, while pursuing always a purely American policy, is 
aiming at bringing American position up to that represented by Canadian 
proposal to League.? This cannot be effected without legislation and I am 
still unable to forecast temper of Congress. I expect tendency will be towards 
addition of articles or commodities to existing embargo list as this would 
be the policy which would best command the support of those whose main 
object is to keep the United States out of complications. I cannot say 
whether or not the President would be given the discretionary powers as to 
application of embargo which he has always asked for. 


t Sir R. Lindsay’s telegram No. 390 of November 22 reported that the Secretary of the 
Interior, in his capacity as oil administrator, had issued a statement on the previous day 
calling on American producers to ‘co-operate both in the spirit and letter of government’s 
attempt to maintain neutrality’. In his telegram No. 391 of November 23 Sir R. Lindsay 
transmitted the text of a letter from the Shipping Board to the commercial shipping lines 
under ‘Fiscal obligation to the Federal Government’ reminding them that ‘the carrying 
of essential war materials such as those mentioned in the statement by the Secretary of 
State of November 15th [see No. 237, note 1] destined for either of the belligerents is 
distinctly contrary to the policy of the Government’. 

2 See No. 193, note 1. 
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e No. 251 


Note by Sir R. Vansittart to Sir S. Hoare and Mr, Eden 
[F 8419/1 /1] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 23, 1935 


The first part of Sir E. Drummond’s telegram! is more reassuring. The 
second part reproduces much that I have already said. And in the box in 
which I received this telegram, I also found three others (Berlin telegram 
No. 327, Cairo telegram No. 590,3 and Berlin telegram No. 3294—last 
paragraph), which tend visibly to confirm the attitude attributed to Signor 
Grandi (and Signor Mussolini) in my secret telegram to Drummond of 
Friday.5 

In view of (a) what I had already written to Hankey and Chatfield® (2) 
these 3 telegrams, among other previous indications of the same character 
(c) paragraphs 3 & 4 1n Sir E. Drummond’s telegram No. 746 bearing out 
what I had already said on these points (d) of the last paragraph of that 
telegram, which amply warrants my letter to Clerk? and which is probably 
the source of most of the trouble and all the danger to us, I most earnestly 
press that we should not proceed, or allow others to proceed, at Geneva with 
measures against oil imports into Italy, until (1) we are sure of the adequacy 
of our own measures of defence and supplies of munitions—and we shall 
see on Tuesday® that they are startlingly deficient, even with these months 
of warning (11) we are not only in line with the French in practice as well 
as theory (m1) which means that they will have had to cure their internal 
cleavages by a decisive lead. (tv) It will only be possible to test the efficacy 
of this, when they are able to take, without civil disturbance, the measures 
of precaution which we have already taken. At present the French have 
done nothing that I know. Moreover (v) we should make it clear not only 
to France,—though we should begin with France—but to all the other 
states concerned, particularly the Mediterranean states, Spain, Yougo- 
slavia,9 Greece, Turkey, and the other two members of the Little Entente, 
that we consider this particular measure to have highly explosive possibilities, 
and that we will only agree to take part in it, if they will at once put in hand 
their military, naval and air preparations, so that the consequences—if any— 


! The reference is to No. 245. 

2 No. 239. 

3 In this telegram of November 22 Sir M. Lampson reported that the Italian Ambassador 
at Angora had complained to his Egyptian colleague ‘that Great Britain planned to starve 
the 40 odd million inhabitants of Italy and that war with England was bound to come 
and would take the form of an attack on Egypt’. 

4 No. 241. 

5 See No. 242. 

6 Sir R. Vansittart’s letter to Sir M. Hankey is evidently a reference to No. 229, note 6. 
His letter to the First Sea Lord is not printed. 

7 See No. 229. 

8 i.e. at the meeting of the D.P.R. Committee held on November 26. 

® In a marginal note Sir R. Vansittart here wrote: ‘(particularly Yougoslavia)’. 
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will be shared.1° We would re-discuss the oil measures, when those prepar- 
ations have been put in hand; for it must be clearly understood, and 
recognised in the practical sphere, that we are neither the League’s police- 
man nor its whipping-boy. 

In view of the total inadequacy of our equipment, we shall be courting 
disaster if we proceed on our course lightheartedly and without having 
taken the precautions which I have enumerated above. They will of course 
take time. The situation, and my anxiety, would be very different but for 
our glaring deficiencies, and the impossibility of counting on France—which 
will make it impossible to count on anyone else. 

I beg you and Mr. Eden to take this into consideration, and to modify 
your oil paper to the Cabinet!! in this sense. We are getting very near the 
knuckle. If we are going to take a very dangerous course, we must have 
time,—and a big spurt at home immediately. To run the risk alone and 
unprepared would surely be unthinkable.?2 


10 In a marginal note Sir R. Vansittart here wrote: ‘It is surely high time anyway that 
the League was faced with reality. So far it has been living on us, witness their timorous 
attitude vis-a-vis of Italy.’ 

11 See No. 270 below. 

12 In a continuation of this note, written on November 24, Sir R. Vansittart wrote: 
“Now see Sir E. Drummond’s telegram No. 748 [No. 249]. We knew this of course from 
other sources, which you will remember. But that is not the point. The General has said 
something to us that Signor Grandi has never been frank enough to say, though he is the 
only official representative here—that goes without saying. The General has told us of 
Signor Grandi’s pessimism (confirmed from Rome) and of his bellicose outlook. Further- 
more, the General has told me definitely that he fears Signor Mussolini—of whom he has 
seen much of late—will go to war if oil goes on the list. He said this in no threatening tone: 
he thinks Mussolini is in despair & has lost his head. He just said it as a fact, as a final 
disaster which he wished to avoid. It is true that I myself was already convinced of this 
danger earlier, & had said so; and may therefore be more susceptible to fresh evidence! 
But see how strongly this conviction is now being confirmed, culminating in Sir G. Clerk’s 
telegram No. 237 [No. 248]. M. Laval too is convinced that Signor Mussolini will make 
war on us. And let us note that he thinks of war on us—not on France and us. In these 
circumstances I trust that we shall hasten to agree to M. Laval’s most reasonable request 
in Sir G. Clerk’s telegram No. 236 [No. 247]. It is an excellent let out for us. My only 
reluctance is that M. Laval will get the credit. I would therefore (a) this afternoon telegraph 
to Rome letting Signor Mussolini know that we are taking part in the postponement 
(b) this evening only agree with France in postponement, and let Geneva know that we are 
doing so in deference to French internal difficulties ... I think you will agree that my case 
is strong & grave enough to warrant me in having called back the oil paper to the Cabinet 
pending further discussion between the 3 of us.’ In a further note, apparently written on 
November 25, Sir R. Vansittart recorded that Sir S. Hoare had read his commen's and 
‘agreed to the telegram sent to Paris yesterday [i.e. No. 252 below]. He did not wish a 
telegram sent to Rome, and I agree that we may well dispense with that.’ 
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No. 252 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir G. Clerk (Paris) 
No. 326 Telegraphic: by telephone [F 8334/5499/1] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 24, 1935, 3.25 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 236.! 

You should see M. Laval at once and tell him that for the time being we 
gladly fall in with his suggestion for postponement, that we agree also that 
before November 29 no further attempt should be made to fix a date, and 
that the matter will be reconsidered at some subsequent date at M. Laval’s 
convenience. 

When postponement is announced both we and the French will be beset 
by enquiries as to the reasons. We therefore think that the best course will 
be to give the true explanation and to say that the fixing of the date has been 
postponed pending further consideration on account of the present pre- 
occupations of M. Laval and the demands made on his time by the internal 
position in France. 

You should ask M. Laval whether he agrees to some statement of this 
nature being issued and if not, what amendments he would propose. No 
formal communiqué is proposed or desirable.? 

Repeated to Rome, No. 620. 


1 No. 247. 

2 In his telegram No. 240 of November 24 (received at 7.20 p.m.), Sir G. Clerk reported 
that ‘M. Laval greatly relieved and pleased is in entire agreement ... He will explain 
position to his press as you propose to explain to ours.’ 


No. 253 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 25, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 238 Telegraphic [F 8383/1 /1] 


PARIS, November 25, 1935, 12.25 @.m. 

Following from Mr. Peterson. 

At my recent meeting with Monsieur de St. Quentin on November 23rd 
he communicated the following message from Monsieur Laval. 

2. Minimum basis upon which, in Monsieur Laval’s opinion, the Italian 
Government could be sounded with any hope of success is as follows: 

(A) Cession of the whole of Tigre including Makale to be converted into 
an autonomous principality under Italian suzerainty. 

(B) Frontier rectification of Ogaden and Danakil which would probably 
not, at least in the case of Ogaden, involve cession in toto. 

(c) Creation of a special zone in Southern Abyssinia bounded on the 
north by 8th parallel on the west by the 37th meridian. This zone to remain 
under the Emperor’s sovereignty. But Italy must be assured of complete 
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control from the point of view of economic development and colonial 
settlement. It followed that the zone could not be included in the sphere 
of the League plan of assistance. Italy would be prepared to renounce her 
claim to participate in this latter scheme, all the more readily since it was 
recognized that the war had increased the difficulty of securing acceptance 
for Italian personnel in Central Abyssinia. Introduction of Italian troops 
into special zone would not be pressed if gradually conditions for develop- 
ment could be obtained without them. 

3. 37th meridian had apparently been introduced as a line of demarcation 
by the Italian Ambassador in a very recent conversation with Monsieur 
Laval. Use of this line seems to be taken from Anglo-Italian protocols of 
1891 which are cited in article 1(A) of Tripartite Treaty of 1906. 

4. Monsieur Laval had apparently omitted to include in his message 
any reference to what Italy might cede to Abyssinia. Monsieur de St. 
Quentin felt able to assure me that the Italians were prepared to. . .t.a 
port and a corridor in Eritrea. Port would not be Assab but a roadstead 
nearer the frontier of French Somaliland. It was recognised that Zeila 
might be substituted in the end. 

5. Monsieur de St. Quentin said that French opinion was reconciled to 
the creation of a rival port to Jibuti. But it would resolutely oppose the 
cession to Ethiopia both of Zeila and of an Italian port. 

6. Monsieur de St. Quentin insisted that this basis of settlement was 
in one respect actually more favourable to Abyssinia than the Italian 
proposals of a month ago? since Harrar region which Italy might reasonably 
expect to occupy before long was to be left to Abyssinia. 

7. As regards reference to Geneva Monsieur Laval remains of the opinion 
that this ought to follow and not to precede working out of a tentative 
basis of settlement with Italy. This for the following reasons as elaborated 
by Monsieur de St. Quentin: ; 

(A) The League was expecting France and Great Britain to produce a 
tentative basis of settlement and would be embarrassed at being consulted 
before such basis had been found. (B) Any opinion which might be obtained 
from the League in these circumstances would prejudice elasticity necessary 
for free contacts with Rome and would be a hindrance rather than a help. 
(c) There was general desire in League circles for a settlement and there 
would be no disposition to cavil at any draft arrangement which when 
produced at Geneva could at the same time be certified as reasonably 
likely to lead to a settlement. But anything which was produced at Geneva 
without a certificate to this effect would infallibly be destroyed by premature 
publicity engineering [?engineered] by Soviet Union and Turkey. 

8. I said I would transmit Monsieur Laval’s message and views to you 
and that you would no doubt consider them. Two or three days’ delay 
was inevitable but this must not be taken to indicate that there was any 
chance of these suggestions being entertained. The basis of settlement now 
proposed rejected almost totally the idea of an exchange of territory which 

t The text was here uncertain. 2 See No. 140. 
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you regard as essential of any possible settlement while substituting recog- 
nition of Italy’s right by conquest which you regard as most impossible of 
basis [?bases] upon which to proceed. Even as regards a special zone 
I was not authorized to return to the suggestions which Monsieur de St. 
Quentin and I had put forward a month ago? further than to indicate that 
you regarded any precise allocation of rights and duties under plan of assist- 
ance as pre-eminently a matter for the League. But present suggestion com- 
pletely eliminated League control while making maintenance of Ethiopian 
sovereignty no more than a transparent fiction. 

g. Sir G. Clerk’s immediately following telegram‘ contains suggestions 
of a (?closer) exchange of personal views with Monsieur de St. Quentin 
than the (?tone) of Sir E. Drummond’s telegram No. 7455 has encouraged 
me to formulate. 


3 See No. 151. 4 See No. 254 below. 5 No. 244. 


No. 254 


Sir G. Clerk (Parts) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 25, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 239 Telegraphic [F 8384/1/1] 
PARIS, November 25, 1935, 12.25 a.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Following from Mr. Peterson. 

Monsieur Laval is evidently prepared to do the Italians’ bargaining for 
them and as shown by Sir E. Drummond’s telegram No. 745? he is putting 
their terms higher than they do themselves. 

2. Nevertheless if conversations are to be continued and extended I 
should judge that it can only be on the following basis subject always to 
the ultimate assent of Addis Ababa and Geneva: 

(1) Exchange of Adowa, Adigrat, Danakil (not including Aussa) and 
most if not all of Ogaden against a port and corridor. 

(2) Endorsement by His Mayjesty’s Government of some such formula 
as the following: 

‘His Majesty’s Government undertake to use their influence if possible 
to secure for Italy the fullest possible facilities of economic development 
and settlement of such areas in southern Abyssinia as may be suitable for 
these purposes and as may hereafter be determined. In whatever way this 
development may be linked up with plan of assistance formulated by 
Committee of Five it is understood (A) that Ethiopian sovereignty over the 
regions affected will be maintained intact (B) that the League of Nations 
shall be accepted by both Italy and Abyssinia as arbitrator in all cases of 
dispute.’ 

3. The French suggestion is for the creation of an Italian chartered com- 
pany. It seems to me that this might be combined with presence of non- 


t See No. 253. 2 No. 244. 
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Italian League personnel for protection of native interests and representing 
central League Commissioner at Addis Ababa. Similarly control of gen- 
darmerie might be reserved for a non-Italian. 

4. Limit ofspecial area suggested by Italians appears in itself reasonable and 
there might be no harm in saying so without committing ourselves to them. 

5. French would raise no objection to Ethiopian Government being 
consulted now although they are doubtful of any positive reply being 
elicited. They would clearly prefer that Rome should come before Geneva 
and there seems considerable force in their contentions under paragraph 
7a and c of Sir G. Clerk’s immediately preceding telegram. I presume 
however that they would even agree to consult Geneva now if you were 
prepared to support any such formula as that which I have suggested. They 
regard Committee of 13 as the correct League organ of consultation. 

6. M. de St. Quentin left me in no doubt that French Government are 
genuinely concerned over (a) unpopularity of sanctions in application of 
which he claims that existence of a land frontier constitutes an additional 
and heavy embarrassment as compared with position of United Kingdom, 
(6) continuance of existing state of tension with Italy even though it had 
now to some extent been relieved. As a personal view he emphasised that 
any new French Government even though it might appear more favourable 
in principle to measures against Italy than present one would be less able 
to control popular feeling against sanctions and would in any case be quite 
powerless to extend their scope. 

French profess to take most unfavourable view of Ethiopian prospects 
of retaining Harrar. 

8. [stc] On the other hand Sir E. Drummond’s telegram No. 745 seems to 
indicate an important change in Italian attitude upon the very point (thereten- 
tion of Tigre) which at meeting in the Foreign Office on November 19th3 was 
felt to constitute chief obstacle in the way of progress towards a settlement. 

g. Should you agree and should it be possible to reach an understanding 
with the French on basis of suggestion it would seem reasonable to stipulate 
at the outset that fighting must cease once basis had been accepted in 
principle at Geneva.‘ 


3 See No. 233. 

4 In a minute of November 25 referring to No. 253, Mr. Scrivener wrote that the French 
proposals stood condemned ‘by Mr. Peterson’s observations in paragraph 8 of that telegram 
and the first paragraph of this telegram’, and wondered whether ‘the continuation of these 
conversations will serve any really useful purpose’. He thought that the vital question 
was ‘seemingly, the real Italian attitude on the question of Tigre’, and submitted that ‘we 
should (1) approve in principle the suggestions in paragraphs 2, 3 and 4 of this telegram 
subject to the observation that it is undesirable to propose the inclusion of Adowa and 
Adigrat, in an exchange, except in the last resort and that, having regard to the hint given 
to Sir E. Drummond by Signor Suvich [see No. 244], the former has been instructed to 
obtain if possible some elucidation of this apparent admission, (2) agree to defer to M. 
Laval’s view as regards consulting Geneva, (3) approve the suggestion in paragraph 9 and 
authorise Mr. Peterson to continue his conversations on the above basis...’ In a minute 
of November 26 Sir L. Oliphant agreed with Mr. Scrivener’s proposals. On November 26 
Sir R. Vansittart minuted: ‘I am entirely in favour of Mr. Peterson’s proposals. (I think 
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they are the best we can hope for: we shd. be very happy if the Italians accepted.) In other 
words, the only point on which I differ from Mr. Scrivener is that I wd. not boggle at 
Mr. Peterson’s (1), and wd. certainly accept it right away. We shall never get the Italians 
out of Adowa, and we ought not to try, or we are bound to fail...’ In a minute of even 
date Mr. Eden wrote: ‘I agree with Mr. Peterson’s (1) and (2) subject of course to the 
proviso we have always made & must always maintain that a settlement must be acceptable 
to the three parties Italy, Abbyssinia [sic] & the League. How large the area might be 
for the Italian chartered company would have to be a matter of bargaining. The Emperor 
could never agree to } of his territory, or more, being so dealt with, and such a proposal 
would certainly have to be combined with non-Italian League control as suggested by 
Mr. Peterson in (3). I suppose that when French speak of the Committee of 13 they 
mean the Council without the parties. This would be correct body to inform, I think .. .’ 
On November 28 Sir S. Hoare minuted: ‘I agree. Let us proceed for the present on the 
lines of the last two minutes.’ 


No. 255 


M. Vasconcellos (Geneva) to Sir S. Hoare 
(Recewved November 25, 1 p.m.) 


Unnumbered: Telegraphic [F 8385 [5499/1] 


GENEVA, November 25, 1935, 1.30 p.m. [sic] 


Monsieur Laval desiring to attend personally Committee of Eighteen 
and unable to leave Paris 27th and goth has asked postponement of meet- 
ing. Have decided to adjourn meeting and will communicate new date on 
November 2oth.! 


1 This announcement followed a telephone conversation between Mr. Eden and M. 
Vasconcellos on the morning of November 25 during which the latter reported that M. Laval 
had telephoned from Paris to say that ‘he was already in agreement with the British 
Government for the postponement of sanctions’. M. Vasconcellos thought ‘that if we and 
the French Government were in agreement, the meeting would clearly have to be post- 
poned ...’ He was told by Mr. Eden that it was not ‘quite accurate to state that we and 
the French Government had jointly asked for a postponement of the Committee of Eighteen. 
I thought that the position rather was that M. Laval had sent for Sir George Clerk and told 
him that, owing to difficulties of internal politics, he could not himself be present on the 
agth and... he had asked H.M. Government to endorse his request for a postponement 
[see No. 247]. In the circumstances I understood that we had replied that we were quite 
ready to agree to the postponement [see ibid.].’ M. Vasconcellos said that he fully under- 
stood the position and would issue an explanatory communiqué in Geneva. 


No. 256 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir G. Clerk (Paris) 
No. 327 Telegraphic [F 8422/1 /1] 
Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, November 25, 1935, 5.50 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 237.! 
I note that you think M. Laval is probably animated, in wishing to 
postpone the oil embargo, by a feeling that this ‘will drive Signor Mussolini 


t No. 248. 
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into open war’, and that he may ‘choose to rouse the country against the 
arch-enemy, that is ourselves’. You say nothing to the effect that he realises 
this must also involve war with France. 

Simultaneously with your telegram I received a telegram from Sir E. 
Drummond? of which the last paragraph reads as follows: “There is a strong 
belief here that if Italy attacks us we shall receive no material help of any 
kind from the French, and that if the French Government tried to give us 
military, naval or air support, civil war in France would ensue’. Please 
compare this with Sir Robert Vansittart’s letter to you of November 18th,3--~ 
where this particular matter is dealt with at length and further evidence 
in the same sense is adduced. 

Your telegram and that of Sir E. Drummond both lend point to the 
apprehensions expressed in Sir Robert Vansittart’s letter, and I think it 
will be really necessary to have these allayed without further delay. Nothing 
but danger can ensue from the further lack of a clear and unambiguous 
statement on the part of France. This is all the more necessary as the 
anticipations which you attribute to M. Laval have also been in our mind 
of late. 

If therefore you are convinced that you have correctly described the 
probably most important motive in M. Laval’s mind, it would be well for 
you to induce him to send to Rome instructions for an intimation to Signor 
Mussolini in whatever form may be thought best, to the effect that any 
attack upon this country would lead to war with all members of the League 
including France. 

It were indeed well that such action should be taken without delay; 
for although the Geneva meeting in which oil was to have been discussed 
has been postponed,‘ it cannot be postponed indefinitely, and must, we 
imagine, take place sometime next week. The danger of any discussion, 
whatever the outcome, can only be increased if the Members of the League 
embark upon it while the Italian mind 1s still left under any false impression, 
as appears undoubtedly as present to be the case. Dangers of this nature 
can only be averted by loyalty and frankness on the part of the Members 
of the League. 

Repeated to Rome, No. 623. 


2 See No. 245. 3 See No. 229. 4 See No. 255. 


No. 257 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 26) 
No. 298 Saving: Telegraphic [7 8406/1 /1] 
PARIS, November 25, 1935 
Following from Mr. Peterson. 


At my first meeting with M. de St. Quentin November 22nd I pointed 
out that no reply had as yet been received to the proposals put forward 
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in your telegram No. 307! of October goth, since such observations as M. 
Laval had made to you in Geneva on November ist? did not profess to 
be the result of any mature consideration. 

2. M. de St. Quentin replied that, if the French Government had not 
commented upon these proposals, it was due to the fact that they had been 
hoping from day to day for a resumption of the conversations which he had 
had with me a month ago. At the same time they had every reason to 
know that the Italians did not regard your suggestion as offering them an 
adequate area for development, even though complete cession were implied. 

3. At this point M. de St. Quentin admitted—what he has since repeated 
to me—that the Italians were beginning to entertain doubts whether the 
making of war upon Abyssinia was really the best way to increase their 
influence with what might remain of the central government after hostilities 
were over. These growing doubts had had the effect of strengthening the 
Italian conviction that what they were to receive from Abyssinia must be 
set down in black and white in the terms of settlement: and that anything 
so relatively indeterminate as the chances afforded by participation in the 
League Plan of Assistance must be converted into ready money (please see 
Sir G. Clerk’s telegram No. 2383 of November 24th). 

4. M. de St. Quentin had no personal knowledge of any Italian expert 
on Abyssinia having been summoned to Paris.‘ 

5. At our conversation on November 23rd M. de St. Quentin defended 
M. Laval’s suggestion for the complete cession of Tigre by claiming that 
Baron Aloisi had made Italy’s insistence on that point clear to you in 
Geneva.5 I replied that, however this might be, the Italian Government 
themselves had made what had seemed to you almost indecent haste to 
disclaim that any result whatever had been obtained of that particular 
conversation.® 


t No. 162. 2 See No. 172. 3 No. 253. 
4 Cf. No. 232. 5 See No. 175. 6 See No. 187. 
No. 258. 
Record by Sir R. Vansittart of a conversation with General Garibaldi 
[F 6447/21] 
Very Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, November 25, 1935 


General Garibaldi came to see me today. He began by reiterating his 
apprehension lest the enforcement of an embargo on oil should drive Signor 
Mussolini to desperation (not madness but a calculated desperation) and 
lead to the enlargement of the area of hostilities. I did my best to explain to 
the General that this would be aggravated suicide and he said that he was 
well aware of that, but that he was none-the-less afraid of its taking place. 
He went on to say that Signor Grandi, who appeared to be in an unhealthy 
state of gloom, had actually said to him that if an oil embargo was enacted, 
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Italy would leave the League of Nations, and that he, Signor Grandi, had 
instructions to close the Embassy and leave only a Chargé d’Affaires. 
General Garibaldi felt sure that Signor Grandi was saying more than he 
was entitled to say, but this kind of thing seemed symptomatic of the kind 
of dangerous pessimism that Signor Grandi might be inspiring at Rome. 

General Garibaldi went on to say, in this connection, that he had seen 
Signor Mussolini five times during his four days stay in Rome, and had had 
lengthy conversations with him. In the course of these Signor Mussolini 
had said quite plainly and categorically that he had been misled by Signor 
Grandi as to the state of public opinion in England, and that if he had 
realised it he would never have embarked upon his present adventure. 
Being in it, he was of course concerned to get out of it honourably, but he 
regretted his position because he had been led to believe that if M. Laval 
acquiesced, as he was of course expected to do, no difficulty would be 
raised on the British side; and this, I gather, he may also have been given 
to understand by the French. 

It remained therefore to get out of the imbroglio as well and as speedily 
as possible. General Garibaldi said that for this purpose Signor Mussolini 
had authorised him to state categorically that Italy would be prepared to 
cease hostilities and come to Geneva again to put her case to the League of 
Nations if she were assured in advance of some such arrangement as that 
sketched on the annexed piece of paper,! which had been taken down by 
the General at Signor Mussolini’s dictation. General Garibaldi hastened 
to say that he was well aware that these points were practically identical 
with those which had been communicated to M. Laval some time ago,? '7° 
but that they were of course not final and were subject to any reasonable 
modification. | 

I glanced at them and said to the General that he would of course realise 
that in several respects these suggestions went further than it could possibly 
be expected that either the League or the Emperor of Abyssinia could 
accept, and I begged the General to dismiss from his mind any idea, if he 
had it, that either the League or Abyssinia would or could accept just 
anything that France and England put up to them. The General said at 
once that he had never had any such idea and fully realised the truth of 
my observation. He was aware that it must be taken into full account, 
but he was proposing to stay in London until he could have an indication 
of our views as to the terms of settlement. 

I replied that this might put me in some embarrassment, because, as he 
was no doubt aware, Mr. Peterson was already in Paris discussing matters 
with the French. The General replied that nevertheless he would wait in 
London for a further communication from me. 

On the whole I am not averse to letting the General know at some later 
stage what our views are as to a possible settlement, and this might be possible 
and advantageous precisely because he is here unofficially. If we leave it 
entirely to the French, all that will happen is that the French will, as they 

t See Annex below. 2 See No. 140. 
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did on the last occasion, give an entirely false picture to the Italians and 
lay upon us the blame for what they mendaciously represented as a break- 
down of the conversations. In addition, they will claim every credit and 
allocate to us every discredit that may be going. It is evident from the 
past that Signor Grandi and General Garibaldi are really working together, 
although the General obviously considers the Ambassador to be in too nervy 
a state to be a healthy influence, and I suppose that anything said to the 
General will go to the Duce through the Embassy. That, however, is not 
our affair. Signor Grandi is so unreliable an intermediary and has given 
to his Government so many false pictures of our mind and actions that I 
should not be at all sorry if some check is kept on this process by a collabor- 
ator. In any case I do not think there is much further to be said to the 
General until we have made up our minds as to the exact terms of our 
reply to the new and frankly exorbitant French proposals.3) Whenever we 
do send that reply, I think there is something to be said for using an appar- 
ently willing and reasonable man to show that our attitude also is intended 
to be reasonable and helpful within the limits imposed by circumstances, 
and not merely obstructive, as both the Italians, through Signor Grandi, 
and the French themselves have hitherto believed and alleged. General 
Garibaldi seemed to me to have an infinitely clearer grasp of our attitude 
towards the dispute than Signor Grandi has ever had. Indeed he under- 
stands it very well. 


Siem ANNEX TO No. 258 


I. The territory in Tigre already conquered by Italy to remain under 
their direct sourainity or to be proclaimed independant. 

II. The rectification of indefinite frontiers including for Italy, the 
territies of Ogaden and Danakil. 

III. Mandate for Italy on all non-Ahmaric territies. 

IV. The League of Nations to take under mandate the Ahmaric Ter- 
ritory. In this case the majority of the officials of the League of 
Nations to be Italian. 

V. Disarmament of the Abyssinian army. 

VI. To create a Port for Abyssinia in Zeila—on condition that the 
above is agreed upon. In this case the British Government wants 
to modify the above terms (article V. included), Italy will be willing 
to give to Abyssinia the Port of Assab—but only for commerical 


purposes. 
If the British and French Governments agree to the above, 


3 See No. 253. 

¢ A minute by Sir S. Hoare of November 26 read: ‘Mr. Eden should see this. The terms 
are of course completely inacceptable. None the less I am impressed by Sir R. Vansittart’s 
view that it would be well to show our hand to the General.’ In a minute of even date 
Mr. Eden wrote: ‘I agree that the terms are quite impossible: they differ little from the 
July demands. But I see no reason against further speech with the General.’ 

8 Spelling and punctuation as in the original. 
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Italy is ready to cease fighting in Abyssinia and to present her full 
case to be submitted before the Leage of Nations for a given and 
agreed period for the Leage of Nations judgment. During the same 
given and agreed period the League of Nations should cease 


Sanctions. 
No. 259 
Note for the Cabinet by Sir S. Hoare on German Rearmament' 
[C 8002/55/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 25, 1935 


I circulate to my colleagues three recent despatches from His Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Berlin—Nos. 1129,? 11603 and 11784—on the rearmament of 
Germany and German expansionist aims. These despatches emphasize the 
tremendous efforts and sacrifices which are being made in Germany in the 
cause of rearmament. They point out that the peace which Germany 
desires is a German peace; that in certain National Socialist quarters the 
possibility is contemplated of successful action for the rectification of the 
German frontiers before even rearmament is complete; and that the present 
imbroglio in Abyssinia is mere child’s play compared to the problem with 
which these German claims will in some not very distant future confront 
His Majesty’s Government. 

The Foreign Office have long urged that these tremendous preparations, 
which embrace not only the fighting services but the whole body of the 
nation, were not being undertaken without a definite purpose in view; 
that they might well be completed more rapidly than has at times been 
estimated; and that in any case there was no guarantee that Germany 
would await the absolute completion of her preparations before demanding 
satisfaction on certain of her claims. 

These despatches fully justify the warnings of the Foreign Office and I 
think that they will convince the Cabinet that there is no time to lose in the 
preparation and completion of our own defensive arrangements. That is not to say 
that defensive measures and counter-armaments are the only reply which we 
can make to what is in progress in Germany. But they are the essential 
accompaniment and, so far as possible, preliminary of any agreement to 
discuss with the German Government the changes which, in Herr Hitler’s 
own words, are almost certainly necessary to prevent ‘an explosion in the 
future’. 

I hope shortly to be able to circulate a further paper about the German 
situation. | 

S.H. 


t Circulated to the Cabinet as C.P. 217(35). 
2 This despatch of November 6 is not printed. 
3 No. 213. 4 No. 228. 
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No. 260 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Recewed November 26, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 754 Telegraphic [7 8423/1 /1] 
ROME, November 26, 1935, 2.50 a.m. 


Marchese Theodoli had a long conversation with a member of my staff 
yesterday evening.'. He had just received information regarding recent 
meetings of the Fascist Grand Council, see my despatch No. 1351? and 
Saving telegram No. 151,3 and was obviously gravely disturbed. Only 
three members of the Council, namely, Federzoni, Balbo and Grandi had 
adopted a moderate line. All the rest without exception had been very 
extreme. (I have received confirmation of this from other sources.) Line of 
majority had been ‘what does England want? What is she driving us to? 
If she thinks shé can compel us to submit by sanctions, we would rather die 
fighting’. Grandi had spoken well and Mussolini had appreciated his 
speech. 

The Marchese asked whether we had understood the significance of the 
announcement that the Grand Council would meet again on December 18th. 
This simply meant that the Grand Council had suspended its decision for 
a month, leaving matters in Mussolini’s hands, and that this was the most 
the majority would concede; he (Theodoli) felt that unless there was a 
real advance towards a scttlement by the end of that period, extremists 
would have their way. 

The Marchese proceeded to enquire whether we realized that practically 
the whole of the Italian people were of the same opinion as the majority of 
the Fascist Grand Council, and that nearly everyone of importance except 
Mussolini now held opinions in advance of the latter. In his opinion England 
was running right into a war in a mistaken belief as to the intentions and 
determination not only of Mussolini but of the Italian people. Everywhere 
he found the same spirit in regard to sanctions. Even those who up to the 
present had hesitated to face the worst were now convinced that England 
was determined to squeeze Italy into submission and force her to her knees. 

The member of the staff tried to disabuse his questioner of the sugges- 
tion that England alone was responsible or that the faintest intention was 
present on her side of forcing matters to war. But the Marchese remained 
unconvinced. 

Full account of the conversation goes to you by despatch tomorrow* 
together with my appreciation of the present position. Meanwhile I will 


! This telegram was drafted on November 25. Sir E. Drummond’s despatch No. 1385 
of November 26 stated that Marquis Theodoli spoke to Sir W. McClure. 

2 This despatch of November 18 (J 8220/7214/1) transmitted the text of an official press 
communiqué reporting the motions passed by the Fascist Grand Council at its meeting on 
November 16. 

3 This telegram of November 19 stated that the Fascist Grand Council had held a 
further meeting on November 18 and had decided to meet again on December 18. 

4 Cf. No. 265 below. 
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only say that while it was clearly in the Italian view to their advantage to 
arouse the greatest degree of apprehension in British breasts, it would be a 
great mistake to assume that the intentions of Mussolini and of the Fascist 
Grand Council are mainly composed of elements of bluff. 


No. 261 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Recewed November 26, 7.30 p.m.) 
No. 755 Telegraphic [F 8471 [1/1] 
Secret ROME, November 26, 1935, 1.40 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 625.! 

You will by now have received my telegrams 750? and 7543 which will 
have shown you that opinion attributed to German Ambassador here is, 
and I fear with some reason, widely shared. 

You will of course recollect that it was Signor Mussolini himself who 
told me that if Italy were faced with the choice of being forced to yield or 
war he would definitely choose war even if it meant that the whole of 
Europe went up in a blaze (see paragraph 11 of my telegram 671‘ reporting 
interview with Signor Mussolini on October 29th). 


1 This telegram of November 25 referred to the last paragraph of No. 241 and asked 
Sir E. Drummond whether he had heard any similar reports. 

2 This telegram of November 25 reported that M. Stein, the Soviet Ambassador at 
Rome, had been summoned that morning to speak to Baron Aloisi. The latter had said 
that ‘it was of the utmost importance that the present state of Italian public opinion should 
be properly realised. The Italian people felt they were being strangled and humiliated by 
sanctions and that if the scope of the latter was enlarged . . . the consequences might be 
catastrophic. The Soviet Ambassador sought to obtain from Baron Aloisi a more precise 
explanation of the last phrase but the latter refused to depart from his vague communica- 


tion .. . he was making similar unofficial declaration to other heads of Missions. No such 
communication has yet been made to me.’ 
3 No. 260. 4 No. 161. 
No. 262 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 26, 4 p.m.) 
No. 241 Telegraphic: by telephone [7 8465/1 /1] 
Immediate PARIS, November 26, 1935 


Your telegram No. 327.! 

Monsieur Laval is to broadcast his political testament tonight.? When I 
saw him on Sunday he was in process of drafting it and I took the occasion 
to urge him to include an unequivocal reminder of loyalty of France to her 


t No. 256. 
“%- Parts of M. Laval’s broadcast of November 26 are printed in The Times, November 27, 
Pp. 13. 
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friendship and collaboration with Great Britain. He wrote down headings 
of suggestions I made to him and said that he would work them up into 
his speech. 

2. It would in any case have been very difficult for Monsieur Laval to 
receive me today, as he has a council of ministers this morning and will 
be fully occupied with polishing up his broadcast for the rest of the day, but 
apart from that I think it will be advantageous to wait until tomorrow, as 
by then we shall know what he actually says tonight and how it has been 
received by French press tomorrow morning. 

3. Before your telegram under reference reached me my idea had been 
to have a general talk with him on the lines of Sir R. Vansittart’s letter to 
me of November 18th.3 I intended to speak unofficially and in most friendly 
spirit, but to take as my main text my misgivings that Monsieur Laval’s 
persistent tenderness for Signor Mussolini’s feelings was, I feared, liable to 
make the attitude of France doubted in London and misconceived in Rome. 
I proposed in any case to use the way in which postponement of meeting of 
the committee of 184 had been interpreted both in France and Italy as an 
instance of what I meant,5 but I can now speak to him categorically in 
accordance with your telegram. 

4. I have arranged to see Monsieur Laval at 11 o’clock tomorrow. 


3 See No. 229. + See No. 255. 

5 In his telegram No. 301 Saving of November 26 Sir G. Clerk reported that the decision 
to postpone the meeting of the Committee of Eighteen because of M. Laval’s parliamentary 
engagements was ‘the subject of open rejoicing. Few if any papers regard the reason given 
as the real one for the postponement which is ascribed to belated appreciation of the 
dangers ahead.’ Sir E. Drummond’s telegram No. 753 of November 26 said that news of 
the postponement had caused ‘a certain amount of optimism though accounts from France 
are conflicting. A London correspondent holds that meeting has been postponed because 
Signor Cerruti told M. Laval that an embargo on oil meant war.’ 


No. 263 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 361 Telegraphic [| F 8341 [5499/1] 


Urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, November 26, 1935, 5.20 p.m. 


Italo-Ethiopian question. 

Counsellor to the United States Embassy called November 25th and 
indicated that he would like to know why the meeting of the Co-ordinating 
Committee fixed for November 29th in Geneva to discuss the extension of 
the sanctions at present in force so as to include such commodities as oil 
had been postponed.! 


1 See No. 255. The following sentence was included in the draft of this telegram but 
deleted before despatch: ‘Mr. Atherton, who explained that after the elections he had 
gained the impression that His Majesty’s Government would undoubtedly go forward with 
the policy of sanctions, admitted that he felt somewhat uneasy that the State Department, 
to whom he had reported accordingly, might now suspect the contrary.’ 
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Mr. Atherton was informed that the postponement of the meeting of the 
Co-ordinating Committee had been agreed to following a direct request 
to that effect from the French Prime Minister, who had indicated that he 
would be unable to attend in person at Geneva on November g2oth.? I 
shall be glad if you will confirm this statement to the United States Govern- 
ment, adding that the postponement is entirely due to M. Laval’s internal 
political difficulties. You should make it clear that the meeting has not 
been abandoned but merely postponed and that it will be held as soon as 
possible. 


Most Confidential. For your own information. His Majesty’s Government 
have every intention of persevering with the policy of sanctions. In view, 
however, of the French political situation and of the resultant uncertainty 
concerning the extent to which, in the present state of French public opinion, 
we can rely upon effective French co-operation in the event of some act of 
desperation on the part of Signor Mussolini, it is necessary to explore the 
ground very carefully before we can decide whether the sanctions already 
in force can be safely widened or increased. Information received from 
various sources tends to show that the possibility of the Italian Government, 
whose campaign in Abyssinia does not appear to be progressing very satis- 
factorily, regarding an embargo on oil as within the category of a military 
sanction is not one to be entirely dismissed. So far as French co-operation 
is concerned, we cannot attempt to form any true appreciation of the situ- 
ation until the political crisis threatened for the present week has been 
passed. 3 


2 See No. 247. 

3 F.R.U.S., op. cit., pp. 859-62, prints a verbatim account of a telephone conversation 
between Mr. Atherton and Mr. Dunn of the State Department on November 27 during 
which Mr. Dunn read out two United Press despatches stating that Sir S. Hoare had assured 
Mr. Atherton on November 25 that the imposition of an oil embargo would shortly be 
considered at Geneva. Mr. Dunn then read a memorandum to Mr. Atherton which 
declared that the United States Government had ‘from the outset been conducting an 
independent program .. . with respect to the Italo-Ethiopian controversy ... The manner 
in which this despatch is framed gives the opposition in this country an opportunity to 
charge that we are working in agreement with the League or with other Governments, such 
as England. We naturally expect to receive reports about what is going on, but the use of 
the word “‘assurance”’ looks to the opposition here like acting in agreement with some other 
Governments.’ Mr. Atherton was accordingly instructed to explain to the press that he had 
neither sought nor received the assurances described. In his despatch No. 1099 of November 
28 Sir S. Hoare informed Sir R. Lindsay that he had explained to Mr. Bingham that after- 
noon the reason for the postponement and ‘how subsequently the French press and Italian 
propaganda had made it appear that the postponement was due to fears about the embargo’. 
He then went on to say that ‘we were utilising the breathing space for testing out the French 
position and the position of other members of the League in the event of Signor Mussolini 
committing a mad-dog act’ and undertook to keep the Ambassador informed of any fresh 
developments. 
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No. 264 
Sir S. Hoare to Sir E. Drummond (Rome) 
No. 1373 (Ff 8448/1 /1] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 26, 1935 
Sir, 

The Italian Ambassador called upon me this afternoon at his own request. 
His evident desire was for a friendly talk, though his pretext took the form 
of some perfunctory comments upon our answer to the Italian Note.! His 
mood had greatly changed since my last interview with him when I had 
handed him our answer and he had given me an impression of almost 
melodramatic melancholy. To-day, he admitted that Signor Mussolini, 
after making many mistakes, was demanding exorbitant terms. He ad- 
mitted also that although the Italian public were in a most excitable state 
an attack upon Great Britain was in his view inconceivable. Coupled with 
these admissions he wished to know what was happening with Mr. Peterson’s 
talks in Paris and whether there was any chance of our giving Signor Musso- 
lini a sketch of the terms that Great Britain would be prepared to approve. 
I told him that I would think over his second suggestion but that I thought 
that it would be necessary to await Mr. Peterson’s return before we could 
come to a decision as to whether or not we could accept it. Whilst I did 
not turn down the proposal, I suggested to him the dangers that we should 
run in producing a sketch of British terms. If the French terms had hitherto 
been unacceptable to Signor Mussolini, still more unacceptable would be 
our terms. The result therefore would be that our proposals would once 
again be refused in Rome whilst the other members of the League, and 
particularly Abyssinia, would criticise us for proposing terms that they 
would probably regard as unacceptable to themselves. 

None the less, though I did not say so to Signor Grandi, I think that it is 
worth considering whether, in the event of the Paris conversations failing to 
reach agreement, we might not have to make our own attitude clearer to 
Signor Mussolini. It was with this feeling in mind that I ended the inter- 
view by emphasising to the Ambassador the great urgency for a settlement. 
Was it not much wiser for Signor Mussolini to accept reasonable terms now 
rather than to run the risk of a possible catastrophe and the certainty that 
the wet weather in the spring would immobilize his army? Signor Grandi 
appeared to give the answer that I desired to this question. Indeed, he went 
so far as to say that it was essential that the settlement should be brought 
about long before the wet weather. 

As he left the room, he said to me ‘Do not commit the mistakes that Signor 
Mussolini has been committing. He has been too extreme. You must be 
moderate’. 

The interview left me with three impressions. Firstly, that Signor Grandi 
wished to quiet the alarmist atmosphere that he had created last week. 


1 See No. 243. 
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Secondly, that he was most anxious to avoid a protracted continuance of 
the war, and thirdly, that he regarded as exorbitant the demands that Signor 
Mussolini had been making.? 
I am, etc., 
SAMUEL HOARE 


2 In a minute of November 26 addressed to Sir S. Hoare, Sir R. Vansittart wrote that 
he thought this interview was the result of his talks with General Garibaldi (see No. 258) 
who had ‘obviously exercised his influence, and his less alarmist impressions, on the 
Ambassador. This confirms my view that we can profitably use the more understanding 
General, whom Mussolini professes to belittle,—but only professes—& who is also clearly 
out to acquire credit himself. It is a curious game of Italians double crossing each other, 
but we can “‘sit in’ & play, if we manage properly.’ Sir S. Hoare minuted his agreement 
on November 27. 


No. 265 


Letter from Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir R. Vansittart 


[F 8566/1 /1] 
ROME, November 26, 1935 
My dear Van, 

We are sending you a despatch! about public opinion in this country 
resulting from the application of sanctions. Really there is not anything 
particularly new in it, but I have taken the opportunity to put in some 
conclusions which I should much like you to read. I do not think they are 
unjustified. It is clear from the press here that people are still hoping that 
the forces against the application of the present sanctions will ultimately 
prove so strong in France if not elsewhere that Laval will be forced to 
abandon or, at least, to modify them considerably. They hold that should 
this happen other countries will have to follow suit and the whole sanction 
plan will thus lose its effectiveness. There is, however, a further and perhaps 
even more important aspect of the question. Even should the French 
continue with sanctions, the general belief here is that France will never 
consent to take military, naval or air action against Italy; and that if this 
were attempted by a French Government there would be likely to be some- 
thing like civil war in France. If, therefore, Mussolini sees that he is ap- 
proaching the end of his tether owing to sanctions, may he not, as he once 
blurted out to me, determine to perish gloriously and light a European 
conflagration which he would do by attacking us, relying largely—whether 
rightly or wrongly—on the theory that we should get no material support 
from France and that therefore he could do us a lot of damage before 
collapsing? If he were convinced that French support would be given, I 
cannot believe that even he would commit such an act of folly, but it will 
be difficult to induce in him such a conviction. 


1 A reference to Sir E. Drummond’s despatch No. 1383 of November 25 (not printed). 
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These are my fears. I hope they are not justified, but I feel bound to 
call your attention to them even at the risk of resembling the importunate 
widow. 

Yours ever, 
Eric DRUMMOND 


No. 266 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 27, 9 p.m.) 
No. 760 Telegraphic [F 8519/1 /[1T} 


ROME, November 27, 1935, 8.20 p.m. 


My telegram No. 754.! 

I have since heard on good authority at recent meeting of Fascist Grand 
Council what might be termed Left wing members proposed that Italy 
should leave the League at once owing to her humiliating position. Signor 
Mussolini had opposed this thesis saying that if and when settlement was 
reached terms would have to be approved by the League since French 
and British Governments attached greatest importance to such approval. 
If Italy left now she would therefore ultimately have to return to Geneva 
and this would place her in a still more humiliating position. 


t No. 260. 


No. 267 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 27, 9 p.m.) 
No. 761 Telegraphic [7 8515/1 /1} 


ROME, November 27, 1935, 8.30 p.m. 


My telegram No. 750.! 

Similar démarche in identical terms has been made by Baron Aloisi to 
Roumanian Chargé d’Affaires but not it appears so far to any of my other 
colleagues. It seems probable therefore that démarche may be limited to 
heads of missions of petrol producing countries. 

On the other hand Baron Aloisi has already spoken to French Ambassador 
on the subject and I learn that Signor Cerruti was instructed to make a 
similar communication to Monsieur Laval. 


t See No. 261, note 2. 
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No. 268 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 365 Telegraphic [ F 8341 /5499/1] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 27, 1935, 9.30 p.m. 


My telegram No. 361.! 

It may be useful for you to note that the total amount of oil (benzine, 
kerosene, fuel oil) supplied by Anglo-Iranian Oil Company to Italy during 
the period 1st January to 5th November was 190,227 tons in 1935 as com- 
pared with 175,029 tons in 1934; and even this figure contains a certain 
amount of oil sold by the Anglo-Iranian Company to the Shell Company 
and the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey as a special transaction. 

You should not disclose above figures but you may say that for the period 
indicated the comparative increase was less than ten per cent. 

Oil supplies to Italy during January-June 1935 were mainly from 
Roumania (40%); U.S.S.R. (16%); Iran (15%); Dutch West Indies 
(10%); U.S.A. (7%). United States companies are however interested in 
shipments from Roumania and the Dutch West Indies. 

Exports from U.S.A. to Italy have been considerably higher in July— 
September quarter, i.e. 96,000 tons as compared with 34,000 tons in the 
corresponding quarter of 1934, but purchases of petroleum in the U.S.A. 
are believed to be still more viz. 140,000 tons for the three months August 
to October, consisting largely of crude oil and light fuel oil. Moreover the 
most recent figures (released in the U.S.A. on November 23) show large 
increases in exports to Italy and Italian East Africa during last October. 
Imports from Roumania have also more than doubled. 

Imports from the U.S.S.R. have not increased and may have declined. 

The following motor spirit has been supplied direct to the Italian Colonies 
from 1st August to 15th November: 


Tons 
From America, or sold by American companies 26,923 
From Italy 22,690 
From Roumania 6,081 


By joint sale of Shell and Anglo-Iranian companies 8,887 


As many of the above figures are confidential they should not be quoted 
but they are supplied to you as a background for any statement you may 
think fit to make with regard to the comparatively modest share of the 
British oil companies in supplying oil both to Italy and to the Italian 
colonies. 

The British oil companies here have received information from the 
United States indicating a determined campaign of misrepresentation 
regarding enormous shipments from Anglo-Iranian and other non-American 


t No. 263. 
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companies. The object of this propaganda is to prevent the stopping of 
shipments of oil to Italy by American interests, but it 1s probable that 
British oil companies will decide to ignore this campaign. 


No. 269 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 28) 
No. 302 Saving: Telegraphic [F 8517/1 /1] 
Confidential PARIS, November 27, 1935 


My telegram No. 241.! 

I have just returned from my interview with the President of the Council. 
He asked me how I liked his broadcast.? I said that I had only been waiting 
until he had got it off his mind to have an open, friendly, and unofficial 
talk with him, and I hoped he would take my answer to his question in 
that spirit. I told him that, so far as an outsider could judge from the 
speech itself and from its reception in the Paris press this morning, he had 
done very well on the whole as regards internal politics and probably 
saved himself by his earnest appeal to save the franc. When he came to 
deal with foreign affairs I had to confess a certain disappointment. I had 
expected him to ‘ménager’ Mussolini, but I felt that he had done it to an 
extent which would encourage the Duce unduly, and I was frankly dis- 
appointed that he had not given his country a stronger Anglophile lead. 
Here M. Laval interjected that it was the ‘sacré’ Soviet Government which 
cramped him. I had no idea of the shamcless way in which the Soviet 
broke its official engagements nor of its lavish expenditure on propaganda 
throughout France, instilling into the minds of the French that he was a 
vassal of His Majesty’s Government. I replied that, whatever his reasons, 
I feared that the combined effect of warm sympathy for Italy and rather 
tepid reminders of the need for co-operation with Great Britain would 
arouse in the minds of my countrymen grave doubts as to how far they could 
rely on France. M. Laval answered that France would always honour her 
obligations, and it was precisely because he foresaw that those obligations 
might lead her into war that he was striving his utmost to keep Mussolini 
from committing an act of folly and plunging Europe into disaster. 
Chambrun had telegraphed to him yesterday that Aloisi had been to see 
him in a state of profound distress. (Doubtless the visit foreshadowed in 
Sir E, Drummond’s telegram No. 750).3 Mussolini had said that an embargo 
on oil would mean disaster to the Italian forces in Abyssinia, and would 
be in fact an act of war to which Mussolini would react. With Mussolini 
in this state of mind, capable at any moment of an act of suicidal but 
disastrous folly, M. Laval held that the risks which the embargo entailed 
should be considered and weighed to the utmost before it was imposed, and 


1 No. 262. 2 See ibid., note 2. 3 See No. 261, note 2. 
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he would leave no stone unturned to find an honourable solution before the 
embargo was agreed to. 

2. I said that I had two observations to make. The first was that 
Mussolini’s admission that an embargo on oil would completely sterilise his 
forces in Abyssinia would surely be quoted by the Powers at Geneva as the 
best proof that could be given of the value of sanctions. I quite realised that 
its possible consequences on Mussolini’s action would need to be carefully 
weighed, but no stronger argument could be furnished to the ‘sanctionists’ 
than the fact that the mere threat of an embargo produced this effect on 
Mussolini. My other observation was that surely this was the time for him 
to produce reasonable terms. I went on to say that all this oil embargo 
question reinforced what I had already said about the dangers to my mind 
of M. Laval’s kind words to Italy leading to doubt in London and miscon- 
ception in Rome. Both were deplorable, but the second was dangerous, 
for Mussolini was, I felt sure, being led to think that he could count on 
France standing aside in what he, Mussolini, had worked himself up to 
consider an Anglo-Italian conflict. Great Britain, supposing the worst 
and that Mussolini lost his head so far as to commit an act of war against 
us, would respond, but not as Great Britain, but as a member of the League of 
Nations, against whom Mussolini would have declared war. Did Mussolini 
realise that? Did he understand that, if he dropped a bomb on a British 
battleship, he went to war with the whole of the League of Nations, including 
France? I feared that what he thought was that, so far as France was con- 
cerned, he might find himself academically at war with her but in reality 
dealing with a benevolent neutral. I, and I could speak for my Government, 
attached the greatest importance to this illusion being shattered. I con- 
sidered that M. Laval should make it quite clear in Rome that any attack 
on Great Britain meant an attack on the whole League, and therewith on 
France. 

3. M. Laval at once said that he would see that this was done. 

4. M. Laval took all I said in very good part, even observing that he 
was very glad to have had this talk, and that if he got through the troubled 
waters which still lay ahead of him he would very much like to have a 
personal talk with you. As to that, please see my immediately following 
private telegram to Sir Robert Vansittart.¢ 

5. I have telegraphed at undue length, but I wished to give, so far as 
possible, the atmosphere of the conversation. The result can, I think, be 
summed up as follows. M. Laval will suggest to Mussolini that now ts the 
time for him to make a reasonable proposal for a settlement, and will, 
in accordance with your telegram No. 327,5 warn him, though doubtless 
in sugared language, that Italy will find France ranged with Great Britain 
and the other League Powers should the Italian Government provoke a 
conflict. 


4 This telegram has not been traced in Foreign Office archives. 
5 No. 256. 
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No. 270 


Memorandum' by Sir S. Hoare and Mr. Eden on an Embargo on 
Oil Supplies for Italy 


[7 8527 /5499/1]* 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 27, 1935 


We circulate to our colleagues a memorandum drawn up in the Foreign 
Office on the question of the imposition of an embargo on oil supplies for 
Italy. 

The Chairman of the Committee of Eighteen has stated that he will 
announce, on or about the 29th November, the date on which the Committee 
shall meet to consider this particular question. It 1s expected that he will 
fix a day in the following week. 

S.H. 
A.E. 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 270 


A Memorandum on this question, drawn up by the Petroleum Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade, is attached hereto (Annex I).? 

2. The present position at Geneva is that a proposal, No. IV(a) (see 
Annex II),3 was adopted by the Committee of Eighteen on the 6th Novem- 
ber,+ which advocated the extension of the embargo provided for in Pro- 
posal IV to oil, coal, iron and steel ‘as soon as the conditions necessary to 
render this extension effective have been realised’. It is now reported from 
the League Secretariat that M. Vasconcellos, Chairman of the Committee, 
is anxious to call an immediate meeting of the Committee of Eighteen to 
consider this Proposal.5 

3. M. Vasconcellos considers that he can no longer take the responsibility 
of refraining from convoking the Committee of Eighteen, in view of— 


(2) Mr. Cordell Hull’s declaration of the 15th November® (Annex 
ITT) ;3 and 

(b) The German decree of the 9th November,’ a summary of which 
is attached in Annex IV.3 


4. M. Vasconcellos points out that oil was mentioned by Mr. Cordell 
Hull, who said that its export for war purposes was directly contrary to 
the general spirit of the recent Neutrality Act. The German decree covers 
most of the commodities mentioned in Proposals IV and IV(a). 

5. Proposal IV(a) was adopted unanimously by the Committee of 
Eighteen. The somewhat obscure wording of it was due to a desire not to 


™ Circulated to the Cabinet as C.P. 212(35). At the Cabinet meeting on November 27 
it was decided to postpone further consideration of the Italo-Ethiopian situation until a 
special meeting at 3 p.m. on December 2. 

2 See Annex to this document. 3 Not printed. + See No. 193, note 1. 

5 Cf. No. 237. 6 See zbid., note 1. 7 See rbid., note 2. 
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embarrass the United States by saying outright that, if America would 
co-operate, the extension of the embargo could be enforced. 

6. The Soviet and Roumanian Governments have replied agreeing to 
the extension of the embargo subject to the participation of all other pro- 
ducing countries. The Government of India have informed the League 
that they are prepared to extend the export embargo to oil, pig-iron, steel, 
and coal whenever such action is recommended by the Committee of 
Eighteen. The Iraqi Government agree to the proposal, and are awaiting 
the date proposed to bring it into force. The Netherlands Government 
have reserved their final decision until they have considered other replies. 
The texts of these replies will be found in Annex V.3 

7. His Majesty’s Government have as yet made no reply to this proposal; 
but they will have to declare their attitude at latest whenever the Committee 
of Eighteen meets. 

It had been originally proposed that the Committee of Eighteen should 
meet on the 29th November. At the urgent request of M. Laval, who 
expatiated on his real internal difficulties at the present time, the meeting 
has been deferred,® but it is likely to have to be held in a week or ten days, 
unless M. Laval falls and France is left without a Government. His Majesty’s 
Government acquiesced in this request, which gives them more time to 
survey the situation created by the accumulated indications from various 
sources that an embargo on oil might possibly impel Signor Mussolini into 
an act of aggression on this country. 

8. Oil is an essential need, and it is obvious that a complete embargo of 
petroleum supplies to Italy would cripple the Italian Government and bring 
the war to a speedier end. It would end very quickly if, as stated in the 
memorandum, there is no storage accommodation in Italy for more than 
three or four months’ normal supplies; but it is during those three or four 
months that our weakness 1s greatest. 

9. A complete and immediate embargo, however, is out of the queues 
owing to lack of control over the American supplies. 

10. Italy’s supplies at present come from Roumania (40-6 per cent.), 
U.S.S.R. (16 per cent.), Iran (15 per cent.), Dutch West Indies (10-7 per 
cent.), United States of American (7-1 per cent.), other countries (10:6 
per cent.). 

11. An embargo by Roumania, U.S.S.R., Iran (i.e., Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company) and the Netherlands would therefore seem as if it would be 
effective in dislocating Italy’s oil supply and hampering her African war, 
even if it were not decisive. 

12. It is possible that Roumania’s full co-operation would have to be 
purchased in some way or other, perhaps by the United Kingdom and other 
countries making special purchases of Roumanian oil, though the reply of 
the Roumanian Government contains no such stipulation. Roumania’s 
full co-operation would be essential. 

13. The Memorandum points out that it is the very definite view of the 

8 See No. 255. 
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British oil companies that an embargo could not be effective which did not 
extend to supplies from the United States of America. 

14. American supplies might be curtailed by commercial prudence or by 
Government action direct or indirect, but not by any other consideration. 
The Government is unlikely to intervene, and Italy will pay in cash for so 
essential a need so long as she has cash to pay. The American Secretary of 
State has discouraged in his statements the shipment of petroleum to 
belligerents; but it is impossible to say to what extent the voice of Mr. Hull 
will prevail against the hope of profit. In any event the efficacy of the 
embargo, if imposed, would be subject to periodical review by a committee 
at Geneva. 

15. If export of oil to Italy were prohibited from Roumania, U.S.S.R. 
and Dutch and British sources, its place would be taken to some extent, 
but probably not completely, by American and other supplies. 

16. Another form of 011 sanction might be the refusal of oil tank shipping 
for the transport of petroleum in bulk. American oil is not to any great 
extent transported to Europe in American tonnage; figures of the world’s 
oil tank tonnage are given in Annex VI.9 The British Empire and Norway 
are responsible for nearly 50 per cent.; the United States share is a consider- 
able one, but it is mainly used for coastwise traffic. The withholding of 
tanker shipping from service to Italy and her colonies might prove an 
effective sanction, but the Italian tanker fleet is a considerable one, and in 
the opinion of experts would be sufficient for Italy’s needs. 

17. In view of the situation described above, it is suggested that the 
attitude of His Majesty’s Government should be as follows: 


(1) His Majesty’s Government should at once take steps to obtain from 
M. Laval an undertaking that he will without delay make it clear to 
Signor Mussolini that any attack upon any member of the League 
carrying out sanctions is an attack upon the League collectively (see 
Article 16, paragraph 3), and that in consequence were any such 
action to be taken against His Majesty’s Government France would 
also be involved. 

(2) His Majesty’s Government should also communicate with the French 
Government with a view to a beginning being made with the con- 
versations on the lines which the French Government themselves 
suggested for ensuring full co-operation between the naval, military 
and air authorities of the two countries. 

(3) That similar conversations should take place with other Mediter- 
ranean Powers at the appropriate time and place. 

(4) That there should be no avoidable delay in taking a decision with 
regard to the imposition of the oil sanction. If, however, M. Laval 


® Not printed. The figures in question, in million tons, taken from Lloyd’s Register for 
1935-6 and supplied by the Petroleum Department, were as follows: ‘World Total Tonnage, 
8-90; British Empire, 2-64; U.S.A., 2°50; Norway, 1°56; Italy, 0-33; Netherlands, 0-37; 
Danzig, 0:26; France, 0:21; Japan, 0-15; Germany, 0°12; U.S.S.R., 0-12; Sweden, 0-12; 
Others, 0°52.’ 
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will not undertake to make the statement in Rome as proposed in 
(1) then it will be necessary for His Majesty’s Government to explain 
their position at Geneva. 

(5) His Majesty’s Government should adopt the following attitude at 
Geneva. They should inform the League in terms similar to those 
used by Russia and Roumania that they would be prepared to 
participate in an embargo on the products mentioned in proposal 
IV(a) of the Co-ordinating Committee,'® provided the producing 
States also co-operated. When the Committee meets they should, if 
possible, avoid taking a lead in proposing the imposition of an oil 
sanction, but if another country proposed it and the proposal led to 
practical action, His Majesty’s Government would agree to participate 
if Roumania, the U.S.S.R. and the Netherlands also agreed. 

(6) His Majesty’s Government would not insist upon a coal sanction 
being connected with an oil sanction; though they would not at 
present be prepared to withhold coal from Italy, unless an oil embargo 
were at the same time in force. 

(7) His Majesty’s Government would be prepared to investigate the 
practicability of withholding the service of tank steamers. 


ANNEX TO ENCLOSURE IN No. 270 


Memorandum by Petroleam Department of the Board of Trade on the Proposed 
Embargo on Supplies of Oil to Italy 


November 20, 1935 


Italian requirements. The quantities of petroleum and petroleum products 
imported for consumption in Italy in recent years have been— 


Period Metric tons 
1933" ; ; : ‘ ; : 1,738,000 
19341! : : , . : 1,856,000 
1935 (January—June)" . , , j 1,012,000 


1935 (January—September)!2 . . : 1,543,000 


Actually in 1934 about 23 million tons of oil were ‘unloaded’ at Italian Ports, 
the difference between this figure and that given above being due to the 
fact that oil fuel for bunkers is not counted as an import, and apparently 
oil still in bond, on which duty has not been paid, is also excluded. Pur- 
chases on Government account may also not be included. 


Sources of Supply. There is only a small production of natural petroleum 
in Italy amounting to about 25,000 tons per annum, and small supplies 
may also be available from Albania. The principal sources of supply are 


'0 Note in original: Petroleum, pig-iron and steel, coal and coke. 
'l Note in original: From official Trade Returns. 
12 Note in original: From Italian Official Gazette. 
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Roumania, U.S.S.R., Iran, U.S.A. and Dutch West Indies. On the basis of 
the figures given in the previous paragraph as imports into Italy, the follow- 
ing shows the percentages of the total contributed by these five sources: 


1933 1934 1935 





(Jan—June)!3 

Roumania_ . ; 35°2 34°1 40°6 
U.S.S.R. 29°6 Q1°7 16-0 
Iran. : ; : 98 11°9 150 
U.S.A. ; : : 9:0 11°2 71 
Dutch West Indies . : 75 8-2 10°7 

QI‘! 87-1 89°4 
Other countries. ; : 8-9 12°9 10°6 











100°0 100°0 I00°0 


Trend of Imports in recent months. The latest official figures of imports do not 
go beyond the end of September. At the rate of import in the first six months 
of 1935 the increase would not have been greater than that shown in 1934 
over 1933. The average imports for each of the first two quarters were 
496,000 tons. In the September quarter, 531,000 tons were imported—not 
a very marked increase. Such data as are available indicate that shipments 
during October and the first half of November were heavier. It is hoped 
within the next two or three days to have some fairly reliable and up to date 
information supplied from trade sources. 

Exports from the U.S.A. to Italy have been considerably higher in July, 
August and September of this year as compared with the corresponding 
period of last year. 

The figures for all products are: 


Tons 
July-September, 1934 . ‘ : ; 34,885 
July-September, 1935. : ; ; 96,245 


Some of this increase may not be reflected in the Italian official accounts 
until October or November. 

Reliable estimates furnished from the trade indicate that during the 
months of August, September and October Italy’s purchases of petroleum 
in the U.S.A. exceed 140,000 tons, consisting largely of crude oil and light 
fuel oil. This figure compares with imports from the U.S.A. shown in the 
Italian Trade Accounts of 62,000 tons during the first six months of this 
year. Some of these purchases may be for delivery over the next few 
months. 

It is also reported that exports from Roumania to Italy have been very 
heavy, especially since the prospect of sanctions became likely. Roumanian 


"3 Note in original: Later figures by sources of supply not available. 
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official figures for the period July—October 1935 (the latest available) 
compared with the corresponding period in 1934 are as follows: 


Metric Tons 
July—October 1934 : 280,000 
July—October 1935 : oe 727,000 


So far as Persia is concerned, the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company has 
furnished information which shows that all deliveries made by the Company 
to Italy for the period the 1st January—5th November are only up by 15,000 
tons compared with this period in 1934, the totals being 190,000 and 175,000 
tons respectively. 

The Asiatic Petroleum Company (Shell Group), which imports into Italy 
from various countries including Roumania, Dutch West Indies and Dutch 
East Indies, have furnished information which shows that for the period 
the rst August to the 19th November their deliveries to Italy were 183,000 
tons in 1934 and 198,000 tons in 1935, an increase of 15,000 tons in 34 
months. The increase was stated to have taken place in August and Sep- 
tember and for October and November the figures are stated to be approxi- 
mately the same in both years. 

Official figures of shipments to Italy from the U.S.S.R. show considerable 
decreases during 1935 as compared with last year. Some doubt has been 
thrown on these figures by information supplied from trade sources. Italian 
Trade Accounts give the following figures: 


Tons 
1933. ; : 514,000 
1934 . : 404,000 
1935 (January—June) ; : 162,000 


These are in line with the general fall which has taken place in exports of 
oil from Russia to all destinations during the period mentioned. 


Effect of Financial Sanctions. ‘There are four or five large oil groups or organ- 
isations concerned with the import of oil into Italy, viz., the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, the Socony Vacuum, another big American group, 
the Asiatic Petroleum Company (Shell Group), the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, and the A.G.I.P., an Italian Government-controlled Company. 
The Anglo-Iranian does not sell much oil in Italy itself, but in the main 
disposes of its imports in bulk to the Asiatic Petroleum Company. It has 
a relatively small depot at Trieste, which is used mainly for supplying 
Switzerland and Austria. All the others have considerable organisations 
in Italy for distribution purposes and supply of bunkers, an important 
branch of the Italian trade. 

The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and the Asiatic Petroleum Company 
as companies ‘ordinarily carrying on business in the United Kingdom’ 
are bound by the financial sanctions Order in Council, and have given 
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assurances that they are not supplying Italy or Italians outside Italy except 
on a Cash basis. 

The Socony Vacuum Company are reported to have stated that they will 
not insist on payment in advance, but they will, in their negotiations, 
introduce terms to ensure regular payments on such a basis as in their 
judgment amply to protect their credit position. 

The London Director of the Standard Oil of New Jersey, in conversa- 
tion recently with the Director of the Petroleum Department, gave a very 
similar explanation of the policy of his Company. In view of the present 
standard of Italian credit, he said that, from a purely commercial point of 
view, his Company was not likely to give much in the way of credit. In 
addition it is understood that, as a result of consultations between the two 
big British Companies affected and the Standard, the latter has stated 
that they do not intend to extend their shipments beyond their normal 
level with the object of taking up trade which the British Companies do 
not feel able to accept. 

There was some doubt at one period whether financial sanctions were 
working properly in Roumania, as business was being done through the 
Roumanian-—Italian Clearing Agreement. However, it is understood that, 
as from the 18th November, payments through the Clearing Agreement 
are no longer admitted. This was an important point in view of the existence 
in Roumania of a number of quite large ‘independent’ companies, and the 
Italians have interests in the oil industry there. 

Even if all suppliers were to insist on cash it seems to be fairly generally 
accepted in the oil industry that in view of the essential need for oil Italy 
will be able by restricting imports of less essential commodities, and by 
rationing consumers in Italy, to find the money for some time for the oil 
she must have. 


Stocks position. It is difficult to get reliable information as to the quantity of 
oil which Italy has in stock. It is doubtful whether storage accommodation 
exists for more than three or four months’ normal supplies. It can probably 
be assumed that the Italian naval authorities have taken as much as they 
can, and that the A.G.I.P. has its storage tanks as full as possible. But it is 
open to doubt whether the big oil companies are holding full stocks. In fact, 
conversations with representatives of the Standard and Shell Companies 
would indicate that they are not fully stocked. Apart from the general 
uncertainty of the position in Italy, these companies are not very favourably 
disposed to the Italian authorities on account of the present Government 
oil policy there, which is designed to compel the erection of more refineries 
and the keeping of larger reserves. 'The latest estimate by the Shell of the 
stocks in Italy, and they agree that it is difficult to be certain of the facts, 
is that stocks do not exceed three months’ normal supply. 

Motor spirit which is vital for aeroplanes and tanks was supplied during 
the first eight months of this year, according to Italian official accounts, 
from the following sources: 
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Tons 


Roumania . ; : ; 86,400 
Tran . : : ; ; ; 73,300 
USS.R. . ; ; 43,300 
U.S.A. : ; ‘ ; ; 15,300 
Dutch East Indies : ; : 10,500 
Other countries. : ‘ ; 23,900 

252,700 


In September another 43,200 tons is recorded as having been imported, 
but sources of supply are not stated. 

The Italians are reliably reported to have been making considerable 
purchases of motor spirit in the States, and information has been received 
in the last few days of several large shipments having left the U.S.A., 
including Californian ports, an unusual source of supply. 

The Italians have also made efforts to buy spot cargoes of motor spirit in 
this country, again an unusual source of supply. The Asiatic Petroleum 
Company sold one cargo for cash two or three weeks ago at a price well 
above market rates, but a second cargo they were asked to quote for was 
declined because of price. These happenings would indicate either that 
Italy is not too well placed as regards supplies of motor spirit or that she 
is not leaving anything to chance in view of the possibility of further 
sanctions. 


Proposed imposition of an embargo on oil supplies. The information given in 

paragraph 2 shows that normally about go per cent. of Italy’s oil supplies 

come from five sources, that Roumania is easily the largest supplier, followed 

on the basis of the first half of this year by U.S.S.R., Iran, Dutch West 

Indies (almost entirely the refined products of Venezuelan crude) and 

U.S.A. It might at first sight appear, therefore, that if the Governments of ! 
Roumania, U.S.S.R., Iran and Holland were to agree to an embargo, 

supported by this country because of our large British oil companies 

involved, it should be practicable to deprive Italy of about 85 per cent. of 

her supplies. 

It 1s, however, the very definite view of the British oil companies that an 
embargo could not be effective which did not extend to supplies from the 
U.S.A. There is a large number of very substantial oil companies in that 
country which are outside the control or the influence of the large groups, 
and even a firm undertaking by the latter not to supply oil would not prevent 
the ‘independents’ providing all that was essential to Italy as long as Italy 
can pay for it, and at the moment there is no evidence of any difficulty 
on the part of Italy in finding cash. This view is supported by the Director 
of the Standard Oil Company referred to above, who. was seen recently by 
the Petroleum Department. = 

The British companies would not regard an undertaking by the U.S. 
Government to endeavour to limit their companies to, say, the 1934 level of 
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supplies as worth anything, for they are of opinion that the U.S. Government 
could not implement its undertaking. 

Apart from the need of having the U.S.A. in, in order to make the em- 
bargo effective, British companies feel that there is a real danger of their 
trade in Italy being adversely affected permanently, if not entirely lost, 
if Italy can establish connections with new suppliers in the U.S.A. With 
the Government-controlled organisation of A.G.I.P., which has been 
growing in importance, this is a fear which rests on quite substantial 
grounds. 

So far as other countries are concerned, it would be essential that there 
should be no doubt about exports from Roumania, U.S.S.R., Iran and the 
Dutch Indies being covered. The form of the embargo will presumably 
normally be by way of the prohibition of all exports of oil from the countries 
concerned. But in view of the fact that in some cases, such as the Dutch 
West Indies, the exports are refined products obtained from Venezuelan 
crude, and that British, Dutch and American oil companies operate in so 
many countries, it would be desirable in those three instances to prohibit 
the nationals of those countries from supplying oil to Italy. If this were done 
it would presumably enable the companies to set aside contracts, an essential 
requirement. It might also enable exports from Iran and Iraq to be held 
even if the Governments of those countries did not prohibit export, as 
all the production and exports from Iran are handled by the A.I.O.C. 
and in Iraq at present by the Iraq Petroleum Company, on which the 
big groups are represented. Action on these lines would probably also 
avoid any danger of supplies being furnished to Italy from Mexico, 
Venezuela, Ecuador, Peru and Colombia, countries which have substantial 
production, but where the bulk of the production is controlled by the 
big groups. 

Poland has a substantial production too, but none of the big groups 
operates there, and normally little oil 1s supplied to Italy. In exceptional 
circumstances, however, Poland is a possible source of supply if exports were 
not prohibited. In this case and in those of U.S.S.R. and Roumania a 
definite prohibition of export 1s essential. 

A word or two may be desirable as to the position of Germany as a possible 
channel for ensuring supplies to Italy. Germany imports large quantities of 
oil, and during the past year has been endeavouring to improve the position 
of her stocks. It is conceivable that she might act as agent for Italy in the 
purchase of oil, but with her own position not too secure in this matter, it 
does not seem very likely that she will do so. Germany, however, is normally 
an exporter of lubricating oils and if supplies from the U.S.A. and Russia— 
the normal sources—were cut off, Germany might furnish some supplies 
of this essential commodity. It would, therefore, be desirable to secure the 
co-operation of Germany. 
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No. 271 


Letter from Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Mr. Wigram (Received November 29) 
[© 7931 [55/18] 
| BERLIN, November 27, 1935 
My dear Wigram, 

I hope that my recent telegrams and despatches have not conveyed an 
impression of panic for they certainly were not intended to do so, although 
they were meant to show that Abyssinia is not the only pebble on the beach. 

2. In view of the Hitler—Poncet interview! it seems clear that there 1s 
nothing doing for the present with Hitler, who is anxiously watching 
Ethiopia and will not commit himself definitely ; in any direction until that 
imbroglio is settled. 

3. The following is a very brief résumé of the situation as I see it oti 
here: 

(a) German rearmament. ‘This of course is proceeding fast and furiously 
but despite speed and fury it cannot, I think, be concluded before another 
two or three years, anyhow sufficiently to enable Germany to act as an 
aggressor. 

(b) German expansion. (i) This can be divided roughly into two categories, 
i.e. Schacht and Co., who desire colonial expansion for industrial purposes 
with perhaps a certain amount of prestige thrown in, and the army, who, 
as you know, dream of expansion in the East. 

(ii) I fear that any satisfaction, partial or even entire, of the desire fort 
colonial expansion will not necessarily prevent subsequent efforts for 
expansion in the East. It would therefore, it seems to me, be useless and 
unwise to offer back on a silver platter any of her former colonies to Germany. 
This should be held in reserve as a possible contribution by a generous 
Great Britain towards a really satisfactory comprehensive arrangement 
with Germany. 

(c) League of Nations. This in a way is the crux of the whole question. 
If the League can be entirely overhauled and, as the Secretary of State 
said, made ‘elastic’,2 and if Germany can be given influence in it not less 
considerable than that of France or England, she would certainly be tempted 
back and the situation would be greatly eased. At present she believes, and 
is confirmed in that belief by the League’s policy over Abyssinia, that the 
present League is merely an instrument for maintaining the ‘status quo’. 

(d) British rearmament. This is of course a vital matter entirely out of my 
competence, but it seems to me clear that here at any rate speed is essential, 
for after all the burglars are arming, and the butler of the commodious, 
not to say luxurious, English country house must clearly provide himself 
and the staff with proper blunderbusses. 

t See No. 241. 

2 The reference is apparently to Sir S. Hoare’s speech to the League of Nations Assembly 


on September 11, 1935, in which he said that elasticity was an important part of security, 
with reference to the League (see Volume XIV, Appendix IV). 
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(e) Russia. We can take it for granted that for the present there is no 
danger of a return to Rapallo. Hitler and his Nazis have made Russophobia 
a cardinal principle of their policy. The army may have hankerings after 
Rapallo, but both Hitler and the army desire an understanding with Great 
Britain, and they will not go back to Rapallo until they see that an under- 
standing with us is out of the question.3 

Yours ever, 
Eric PHIpps 


3 In a minute of November jo Mr. Sargent wrote: ‘As regards §3(e) it is interesting to 
note that Sir E. Phipps holds that the best way to prevent Hitler coming to terms with 
Russia against our interests and the interests of Europe as a whole, is for us to come to terms 
ourselves with Germany. This argument has already been elaborated in the Memo. 
recently submitted on Anglo-German relations [see Appendix I below}. 


No. 272 


Letter from Mr. N. Law! to Mr. Sargent 
(F 8723/5499/1] 


November 27, 1935 
My dear Moley, 

You may have been surprised not to have had any word from me as to 
the attitude of the City towards Sanctions. The reason is that the matter is 
hardly ever discussed. Sanctions have caused no disturbance and but few 
practical difficultics to the banking community. The financial sanctions 
were instituted voluntarily and as a matter of business precaution, months 
before they were enforced from Geneva. Those aimed at Italian imports 
do not seem to have caused any difficulty or to have aroused any criticism 
among bankers. The City, without exception, I venture to think, is in 
favour of exerting the maximum of pressure on Italy by every possible 
economic means, and their criticism of the supposed attitude of the French 
has been wholehearted and scathing. 

There has been a certain amount of discussion as to the possibility of 
proceeding further by withholding from Italy essential products such as 
coal and oil. The City would approve; but opinion is divided as to whether 
the United States can be induced to co-operate. My own view, after talking 
to American bankers and others, is that Roosevelt is unlikely to be given 
legislative powers for this purpose when Congress meets, but that ifhe thought 
it worth while to launch a campaign against the oil companies, public opinion 
would give him the moral force to attain practical results. In any case he 
could take no overt step until the States members of the League had them- 
selves prohibited the export of oil to Italy. On the other hand it seems 
doubtful whether he would risk offending such powerful interests just 
before the elections. 


1 A former First Secretary in the Foreign Office now working for Messrs. Jessel, Toynbee 
and Co. 
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Since the results of the Election became known the general attitude of the 
City has been one of quiet confidence in the future. There are no signs of 
a sudden boom or indeed of any increased activity. But confidence in the 
satisfactory progress of this country seems sufficiently great to withstand 
any of the factors which at other times would have exerted a depressing 
influence. This is remarkable when one considers the clouds on every 
horizon—the coal industry, the French crisis, the struggle between Japan 
and China, and the Abyssinian dispute. On all sides one sees evidences of 
the satisfactory progress of industry. New ventures no longer receive the 
chilly reception accorded to them by financiers a short time ago, factories 
are extending and developing, and even shipbuilding is taking an upward 
turn. All this must have an effect more far-reaching even than the confines 
of the Empire. The late crisis was accentuated by the belief of foreigners 
that England was politically and economically finished. They felt that the 
keystone of international trade was crumbling. Now they come over here 
and wonder at our own comparative prosperity, at our stability and our 
confidence in our own economic future and they go home reassured that at 
least one essential for the peace and prosperity of the world is no longer 
lacking. 

Yours ever, 
NIGEL 


No. 273 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir G. Clerk (Paris) 
No. 329 Telegraphic [FJ 8384/1 [1] 
Urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, November 28, 1935, 5.45 p.m. 


Your telegrams Nos. 238! and 239.2 

Following for Mr. Peterson. 

I agree that, for the reasons given by you to M. de St. Quentin, the basis 
of settlement outlined in M. Laval’s message cannot be entertained. On the 
other hand I fully approve basis which you propose in paragraphs 2 to 4 
and paragraph 9 of Sir G. Clerk’s telegram No. 239, and you are authorised 
to resume conversations forthwith on these lines, subject to omission of 
words ‘if possible’ at the beginning of formula in paragraph 2(2). As re- 
gards paragraph 4, limits of special area will clearly have to be a matter of 
bargaining, though for purposes of your discussion it is unnecessary to take 
exception to Italian proposal. 

If, as I sincerely hope, you are able to persuade the French to accept this 
basis, I should be prepared for matter to go to Rome before Geneva, as 
M. Laval suggests. I have not yet reached a conclusion as regards leaving 
action in Rome to M. Laval, but this point need not be decided until it 
is clear that the French are in line. By ‘Committee of Thirteen’ I assume 


t No. 253. 2 No. 254. 
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that M. Laval means the Council without the two parties, and I agree that 
this is the correct organ of consultation. Question of consulting Ethiopian 
Government must similarly await agreement with the French on concrete 
proposals. But I am inclined to think that this should take place simul- 
taneously with, or just after, consultation with Rome. 

I do not attach great importance to French appreciation of military 
situation. Indications at present appear to be that Italian advance in the 
south has been held up.3 


3 It appears that Sir M. Peterson was incorrect in stating in his memoirs (op. ctt., p. 119) 
that his ‘telegraphic report to the Foreign Office outlining the position reached and 
requesting instructions brought no reply’. Although Paris telegrams Nos. 238 and 239 
were included in the Confidential Print, Foreign Office telegram No. 329 was not. 


No. 274 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir S. Hoare (Recewved November 29, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 243 Telegraphic [7 8629/1 [1] 


PARIS, November 28, 1935, 10.20 p.m. 


Your! telegram No. 302 Saving.? 

Monsieur Léger asked me to see him this afternoon on behalf of Monsieur 
Laval who is busy in the Chamber. 

When I arrived Monsieur Léger thanked me for my talk with Monsieur 
Laval yesterday, which, he said, had been most opportune. After I had 
left, Monsieur Laval had put himself through an ‘examen de conscience’, 
the result of which had been that he had sent for Italian Ambassador this 
morning and talked to him in the presence of Monsieur Léger. 

As Monsieur Léger telephoned conversation immediately afterwards to 
Monsieur Corbin in order that the latter might inform you of it at an 
interview which he 1s believed to be having with you this afternoon, I 
need not report it at length. The gist of it was a very categorical intimation to 
Signor Cerruti and an insistent request he should so inform his government, 
to the effect that Monsieur Laval’s friendship for Italy and his unceasing 
efforts to find a peaceful and honourable solution of the crisis must not leave 
any doubt whatever in Rome as to loyalty of France to her obligations as a 
member of the League of Nations, her determination to carry out, in com- 
mon with other members of the League, the sanctions which the League 
might decide to apply, and above all there must be no misapprehension 
on the point that any provocation or attack directed by Italy against 
England for carrying out her duty as a member of the League would be 
considered as equally directed against France and would find France ranged 
with England and the other League Powers to meet it. 


! The word ‘Your’ was amended on the filed copy of this telegram to read ‘My’. 
2 No. 269. 3 See No. 277 below. 
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Monsieur Laval further pointed out that the time for conciliation was 
running short. There was still an interval during which a peaceful solution 
might be found, for though the Geneva committee might shortly decide in 
principle to enforce an embargo on oil, etc., its application in practice 
would depend on various factors such as the attitude of United States 
Government and so on. But if once the oil embargo was put into force, 
Italian Government would be in a much less favourable position, and he 
therefore urged Italian Ambassador to impress upon his government the 
vital importance of coming forward with proposals that offered a reasonable 
basis of negotiation. The proposals hitherto produced were impossible. 
Signor Cerruti had made an effort to induce Monsieur Laval to suggest a 
possible basis, but Monsieur Laval would have none of it. Monsieur Léger 
went on to say that he attached very great importance to a meeting in the 
near future between Monsieur Laval and yourself, always provided of course 
that Monsieur Laval survived his parliamentary difficulties. This question 
should be settled one way or the other by beginning of next week and the 
best thing would be if you and Monsieur Laval were to meet at Geneva for 
the [Committee] of 18. Such meeting would be natural and arouse no 
undesirable comment. Monsieur Laval was just as anxious as Monsieur 
Léger for a meeting with you and offered to go anywhere to secure it, but 
Monsieur Léger had pointed out that unless every sort of undesirable 
rumour and speculation was to be set on foot, there must be some plausible 
reason for the meeting, for if Monsieur Laval went to London immediately 
after his parliamentary crisis, he would expose himself to accusations here 
of being tied to the British chariot wheels. But Monsieur Léger thought 
possibly the opening of the Naval Conference, which he understood was 
now fixed for December gth,+ might furnish a good enough pretext. 
Monsieur Laval could spend Sunday in a quiet talk with you, make his 
formal appearance at the Conference on Monday and return to Paris 
straight away. 

Monsieur Léger pressed most earnestly for such a meeting if you could 
possibly manage it for he said that every time Monsieur Laval had had a 
talk with you the impression made upon him had been excellent and your 
influence over him was remarkable. Monsieur Léger spoke very openly and 
very earnestly and I feel great weight attaches to what he said. I much 
hope that you will be able to arrange a meeting either in Geneva or in 
London. 


4 See Volume XIII, Chapters VI and VII. 

$s A minute of November go by Sir L. Oliphant read: ‘The S. of S. and Sir R. Vansittart 
discussed this & as a result Tel. No. 330 Priv. & Personal of 29 Nov. was sent to Sir G. 
Clerk.’ Telegram No. 330 has not been traced in Foreign Office archives but it seems 
probable that it referred to the proposed meeting between Sir S. Hoare and M. Laval. 
In his memoirs, Nine Troubled Years (London, 1954), pp. 177-8, Lord Templewood referred 
to his plan to take a holiday in Switzerland for health reasons and wrote: ‘My departure 
was fixed for Saturday, December 7. It was only a day or two before that Laval had asked 
to come to London to discuss the situation with me. When I told him of my difficulties in 
agreeing to his request, he returned to the charge with an urgent suggestion that I should 
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stop in Paris for a few hours and meet him on my way to Switzerland ... I weakly agreed 
to the invitation, not realising that it would in every way have been better if I had either 
let Laval come to London, where J should have had my colleagues around me, or dropped 
altogether out of the negotiation during the short period of my leave.’ 


No. 275 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 29, 2 p.m.) 
No. 279 Saving: Telegraphic [C 7949/55/18] 
BERLIN, November 28, 1935 


I hear on good authority that Chancellor quite realises that M. Francois- 
Poncet’s approach to him! was made for French internal political reasons, 
otherwise it would merely have amounted to a request for Germany to 
endorse a bad Soviet cheque. 


t See No. 241. 


No. 276 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir G. Clerk (Paris) 
No. 2104 [C 7887 [6562/62] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 28, 1935 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 1965! of the 4th November, I have to 
inform Your Excellency that the Counsellor of the French Embassy en- 
quired of Mr. Sargent on the 23rd November whether there was anything 
to add to what Sir R. Vansittart had told M. Corbin on the g1st October 
in regard to the questions raised in the French Government’s note of the 
5th October? (copy enclosed in my despatch No. 18383 of the 11th October). 

2. Mr. Sargent repeated generally what Sir R. Vansittart had said on 
the 31st October and explained that the matter had not been further con- 
sidered. He added that if there were at any time British-French-German 
conversations, as seemed to be desired by M. Laval, an opportunity might 
arise of discussing the questions raised by the French Government in so far 
as they applied to the Treaty of Locarno. In that case Belgium and Italy 
would also have to be brought in as co-signatories of the Locarno Treaty. 

Iam, &c., 
SAMUEL HOARE 


! No. 184. 2 See Enclosure in No. 27. 
3 See No. 27, note 1. 
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No. 277 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir G. Clerk (Paris) 


No. 2112 [F 8593/12/17] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 28, 1935 
Sir, 

The French Ambassador called upon me this afternoon for the purpose 
of describing the results of an interview that M. Laval had had with Signor 
Cerruti, the Italian Ambassador in Paris. The interview took place this 
morning.! M. Laval then made it clear to Signor Cerruti, firstly, that he 
viewed with grave disquiet the threatening attitude of Italy towards the 
sanctions, secondly, that as there was solidarity between Great Britain and 
France, the Italian Government must dismiss from their minds the possi- 
bility of an isolated attack upon Great Britain, thirdly, that the postpone- 
ment of the Geneva meeting for the discussion of the oil embargo was entirely 
on the ground of the political crisis in France and, fourthly, that for these 
three reasons it was essential that Italy should moderate her demands that 
were unacceptable in the view of the French Government and come to 
reasonable terms before further sanctions were applied. 

2. After thanking M. Corbin for this communication, I pressed him for 
further details upon the statement as to Anglo-French solidarity. Did it 
mean that if Signor Mussolini made a mad-dog attack upon us in the 
Mediterranean, the French would be definitely with us? He replied that 
this certainly was the meaning to be given to the statement and that the 
position had been made clear to Signor Cerruti. I then asked him to suggest 
to M. Laval that M. de Chambrun should repeat in Rome the statement 
direct to Signor Mussolini himself. Messages given in Paris and London 
were apt to be modified or watered down in the course of transmission from 
the Italian embassies to Rome. It was, therefore, important that Signor 
Mussolini should receive himself the statement that M. Laval had made to 
Signor Cerruti. M. Corbin seemed to agree with my suggestion and said 
that he would transmit it to M. Laval.? 

3. I then questioned him as to the other points in the statement. What 
kind of postponement had M. Laval in mind? I myself saw serious diffi- 
culties in the way of a long postponement. Whilst the question remained 
in abeyance Great Britain was in a most awkward position. Of all the 
members of the League we were the only great oil producing power that 
had not informed Geneva of our acceptance of the embargo. In the mean- 
while, we were being pilloried as making money out of the export of oil and 
making it through a company in which the Government was the principal 


t See No. 274. 

2 Foreign Office telegram No. 636 of December 2 to Rome informed Sir E. Drummond 
of M. Corbin’s interview with Sir S. Hoare and of the latter’s suggestion that Signor 
Mussolini should himself receive the statement made by M. Laval to Signor Cerruti. 
Sir E. Drummond was asked to report as soon as he knew that his French colleague had 
acted ‘on the instructions he will presumably receive, and if possible the language he used’. 
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shareholder. Propaganda was already spreading in the United States on 
the ground that after giving a lead for collective action we were now running 
out and exploiting the situation in our own interests. Such a situation 
could not be allowed to continue indefinitely. M. Corbin answered that he 
did not know what date M. Laval had in mind, but that he did not gather 
that there was any question of an indefinite postponement. I took the 
impression that he had in mind a delay of about a fortnight. I think that 
he would himself have preferred a longer delay as it was clear from the 
conversation that he regarded the threat of the embargo as a lever for 
forcing Signor Mussolini into an immediate negotiation. To use his own 
words, the Geneva meeting could be used as a ‘sword of Damocles’ hanging 
over Signor Mussolini’s head. I suggested to him that it might be possible 
for the meeting to take place at an earlier date than he had in mind and for 
a period of time to elapse before a final decision was taken at it. He did not 
agree with this suggestion, saying that the meeting would do nothing more 
than register a unanimous opinion as no country was likely to oppose the 
embargo. I pressed him upon this latter point and enquired as to the 
attitude of his own Government. He told me that he had not received 
specific instructions upon the point but that he was convinced that his 
Government would accept the embargo. 

4. We then passed to the question of the Italian terms. I told him that 
my evidence went to show that Signor Mussolini had not withdrawn from 
the rigid position that he had consistently adopted. Only this morning I 
had seen a sketch of Italian conditions that seemed to me to be quite un- 
acceptable.3 M. Corbin did not agree with my view, saying that there had 
been many feelers in the last few days, all of them tending to show that 
Signor Mussolini was most anxious for a settlement as soon as possible. 

5. I thanked M. Corbin for his communication and told him that I 
would let him know if there was anything further that we wished him 
to transmit to M. Laval. As the Ambassador will be in Paris tomorrow 
evening, I asked him to convey to M. Laval my personal sympathies with 
him in a crisis that confronted him simultaneously with so many formidable 


problems. 
3 See No. 278 below. 


No. 278 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir E. Drummond (Rome) 
No. 1392 [fF 8611 [1/1] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 28, 1935 
Sir, 

General Garibaldi called upon me this morning. I had already seen 
him during the former visit that he paid to London some weeks ago and 
Sir Robert Vansittart had seen him in the course of the last few days.1 The 

t See No. 258. 
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interview produced certain new features that are worth recording. Being 
a Garibaldi and the son of my old friend Ricciotti Garibaldi, he did not 
underrate the importance of the part that he had been playing behind the 
scenes. He had seen Signor Mussolini five times in the course of four days 
and, according to his own account, had shifted him from the rigid position 
that he had at first adopted. The result of these conversations was to con- 
vince the General that there was a chance of a reasonable peace, provided 
that action was taken quickly and the British Government took a more 
definite initiative in making proposals. When I pointed out to the General 
that whenever we had made proposals to Signor Mussolini he had turned 
them down and there seemed to me to be little likelihood of his accepting 
our basis of negotiation all the more so as he seemed to be unwilling to 
accept even a more favourable basis from the French, the General replied ' 
that we were the people who counted and Signor Mussolini would attach 
much more importance to what we said than to anything that was said by 
the French or that came through a French channel. I told him that while ~ 
this might be the case I had been particularly depressed by the reception 
that Signor Mussolini had given Baron Aloisi when he recently returned 
from Geneva to Rome. Baron Aloisi and I had virtually agreed upon a 
gentleman’s arrangement providing for a Mediterranean détente? and he 
had expressed his satisfaction both to M. Laval and to myself. When he 
returned to Rome, his action was at once repudiated, Signor Mussolini 
declaring that he was not interested in an arrangement of the kind and 
was only interested in a general settlement of Mediterranean questions. 
General Garibaldi’s explanation was interesting from many points of view, 
not least from the light that it threw upon Signor Mussolini’s mentality. 
It appears that Baron Aloisi returned to Rome via Munich and that at 
Munich attempted to get a meeting arranged between Herr Hitler and 
himself for the purpose of enlisting more active German support for the 
Italian cause. It seems that Signor Mussolini had given him no instructions 
for such a visit. In any case, he was furious to find that it had taken place, 
with the result that upon Baron Aloisi’s return he repudiated everything 
that his agent had done. Baron Aloisi seems to have described in detail to 
General Garibaldi the whole of this curious incident. 

2. When we turned from this explanation to the immediate position, 
General Garibaldi produced a note given him by Signor Mussolini of the 
terms that Italy was ready to accept. I attach a copy.3 He then took out a 
notebook and asked me whether I would give him my comments to take 
back to Signor Mussolini. I told him that it was impossible for me to go 
into any detail until Mr. Peterson’s return from Paris. I was, however, 
prepared to say at once that Signor Mussolini’s proposals would never be 
accepted by the League or Abyssinia and that we could not support them. 
I then went through them with the General, pointing out that their cumu- 
lative effect would be to wipe out Ethiopia as an independent state. He 


2 See No. 175. 
3 Not printed; the note was the same as that printed as an Annex to No. 258. 
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did not seem to demur from this comment. Indeed, it was quite clear to 
me that he and presumably Signor Mussolini himself had only put them 
forward as a basis for bargaining. He did, however, fully admit the need for 
making some kind of concession to the Emperor and did not at all object 
to the cession of an outlet to the sea at Zeila. 

g. Over and over again in the course of the conversation he implied 
that if we would give him our detailed comments upon these proposals, he 
would return to Rome and do his utmost to persuade Signor Mussolini to 
modify his demands. I own that I was impressed by his obvious sincerity and 
his fervent desire to find some basis of agreement. He finally declared that 
he would not leave London until I could give him a definite answer to his 
request. This I told him would be impossible until Mr. Peterson had 
returned from Paris. 

I am, etc., 
SAMUEL HOARE 


No. 279 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 29, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 767 Telegraphic [F 8614/1 /1] 
Confidential ROME, November 29, 1935, 1.40 a.m. 


My French colleague told me this evening' that he had derived the 
impression from various sources including Signor Suvich and Baron Aloisi 
that Italian Government were now very anxious for a moderate settlement of 
Abyssinian question. 

After asking him what experts were discussing in Paris Signor Suvich 
had expressed belief that they were examining a solution based on territory 
south of parallel 8 but with a western boundary of longitude 40 i.e. the 
Ogaden country only; could not western boundary be extended to longitude 
37? My French colleague had pleaded ignorance but cited conversation 
to me as proof of present dispositions of Italian Government. In his own 
view if a settlement on these lines i.e. south of parallel 8 with a western 
limit of longitude 37 plus retention of Adowa could be proposed the Italian 
Government would be today ready to accept it. 

2. My French colleague then passed to petrol question informing me 
that Baron Aloisi had said to him as an old friend that an embargo on 
petrol might well lead to an act of madness on Italy’s part. 

French Ambassador had therefore given the following advice to Monsieur 
Laval; citing information contained in this telegram, he suggested that it 
might be well to initiate at once negotiations with Italy for a settlement, 
keeping threat of a petrol embargo in reserve. 

Possibility that League might extend export ban to petrol if Italy shows 
herself obstinate and unreasonable during these negotiations should how- 
ever be made clear to the Italian Government. 


1 This telegram was drafted on November 28. 
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g. I thanked him for the information and pointed out that in my view 
act of madness to which Baron Aloisi had referred would take the form of an 
attack on Great Britain probably on British fleet. I went on that a feeling 
existed here that if such attack were to be made, we could not count on 
material help from France. This belief was no doubt due to the attitude 
adopted by certain organisations and journals in France itself, but it repre- 
sented to my mind a very dangerous tendency. 

4. The French Ambassador denied knowledge of exact arrangements 
reached between our two governments on the technical side, but he said 
that he could not imagine for a moment that France would leave us in the 
lurch. He would be willing personally to indicate to Italian Government 
that an attack on one sanctionist country would mean an attack on all, 
and would be resisted accordingly. The best method of making such 
announcement would however, he thought, be when Italian Government 
were informed regarding the possibility of an eventual embargo on petrol. 
We could then state that we all wish it to be known that an unprovoked 
attack by Italy on any of the countries imposing sanctions would be definitely 
resisted by the other members of the League. 

5. Finally I reminded him that as regards negotiations the Emperor 
must be considered. He agreed, but expressed the view that a semi-official 
mandate having been given to France and Great Britain, we might well 
begin discussions with Italy and if progress was favourable, bringing [s7c] 
in Emperor later. 

6. My colleague has just telephoned to beg me to treat what he said as com- 
pletely confidential and personal. I should be glad if his desire could be re- 
spected, particularly as he seems to fear that he has been somewhat indiscreet. 

Repeated to Paris. 


No. 280 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 369 Telegraphic [F 8648/1 /r] 
Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, November 29, 1935, 10 p.m. 


(1) As I am most anxious that there should be no misunderstanding of 
our position towards the oil embargo, I am sending you this very confiden- 
tial description of our present attitude. 

(2) Firstly, I am grateful to the American Government for their general 
attitude towards the Abyssinian controversy. Both by the neutrality 
resolution! and their attitude towards the freedom of the seas they have 
definitely ranged themselves upon the side of peace. Further than that I 
have been impressed by the obvious sincerity of the President and the 
Secretary of State in using their influence to prevent the exploitation of the 
war for private profit, particularly in the matter of oil exports. I am, 


1 See Volume XIV, No. 488, note 2. 
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therefore, most anxious that we should take no action that will embarrass 
the President or the Secretary of State or make it less easy for them to 
cooperate in the future with our efforts to bring the war to an end. I should 
regard it as a calamity if the President, the Secretary of State and respon- 
sible people in America were led to believe that we and the other members 
of the League were not prepared to make an effort to restrict oil exports 
when the American Government was already using its moral influence to bring 
about this restriction. If it looked as if we were exploiting the situation for our 
own interests, there would inevitably be a bitter reaction against us, oil exports 
to Italy would be certain to be greatly expanded and the good feeling that 
now exists in the common interest of peace would be seriously compromised. 

(3) Secondly, accepting the assumptions in the preceding paragraph, 
there are certain other features of the problem that must be taken into 
account. I have already explained the reason for the postponement of the 
Geneva meeting, the French political crisis. I have this morning received 
a personal message from M. Laval saying that, owing to the vital debate 
in the Chamber next week, it is impossible for him to go to Geneva until 
the following week. This being so, there was no other course for us but to 
acquiesce in the postponement of the meeting until December 12th, although 
we had already informed Geneva that we were ready for the meeting upon 
any date that was generally acceptable. 

(4) There are, however, two other considerations that we must take 
into careful account. In the first place, there is an accumulation of reports 
tending to show that the imposition of an oil embargo may drive Signor 
Mussolini into a desperate act. This contingency cannot be ignored. It 1s, 
therefore, necessary for us to clear up the position with the other members of 
the League and to make it as certain as we can that if such an attack were 
made upon Great Britain, it would be resisted by the full force of the other 
members. We have already gone some way to clear up the position with the 
French. It is, however, necessary to raise the issue in due course with certain 
other powers, for instance Yugo-Slavia, and to assure ourselves that the 
French are making the necessary preparations to implement their under- 
taking. These discussions must take some little time and the fact that they 
will be taking place must on no account be misinterpreted as evidence that 
we are weakening in our general policy. Indeed, they are an essential part of 
our policy in so far as without them we cannot be certain that collective action, 
the basis of our policy, and League principles, can be effectively applied. 

(5) Secondly, there is an accumulation of evidence that Signor Mussolini 
is beginning to realise the full difficulties of his position and the advisability 
of making terms. Whilst I am not over optimistic and I do not underrate 
the difficulties, I feel that it is essential that we should test the reality of 
these reports. I am also inclined to think that, in view of Signor Mussolini’s 
disposition, the actual imposition of an oil embargo would in present 
circumstances make him more rather than less intransigent. On this account 
I should welcome a breathing space for these negotiations and I think this 
feeling will be widely shared. With the embargo hanging over his head he 
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is, I believe, more likely to be reasonable than with the embargo actually 
imposed. Be this as it may, we intend to use the next weeks for a serious 
attempt to bring about a settlement. Whether or not in these circumstances 
it will be wise to impose the embargo on December 12th, I cannot now say 
for certain. The answer must depend upon the way in which the peace 
negotiations will be proceeding. Supposing that the talks are progressing 
favourably, it might be wise to postpone the actual date of the embargo 
to a further meeting of the Committee. In any case, I would ask you to 
make it clear to the Secretary of State that any delay that there may be, 
apart from the immediate delay due to the French Cabinet crisis, will be 
due to our intensive efforts to bring about a peaceful settlement. Supposing 
that there is a delay, we shall make this fact abundantly plain. 

(6) I can quite see that these delays, however necessary they may be, 
may be embarrassing to the President and the Secretary of State. Would 
you therefore, explain very confidentially—subject to the limitations below— 
to them the position that I have described, and let me urgently know their 
reactions. I own that I can see no other course that we can safely adopt 
if we are to minimise the risks of Italy extending the war and at the same 
time to make more possible a peaceful settlement. I should, however, be 
glad to know what is the view of the Secretary of State as I am most anxious 
to hide nothing from him and to avoid the risk of misunderstanding and 
recrimination. 

(7) Of the foregoing you should make full use of paragraphs 2, 3, 5 and 6. 
Paragraph 4 is largely for your own information and guidance, but you 
can use so much of it in speaking as you consider safe and judicious, having 
regard to possible leakage and publicity.? 

2 In Foreign Office telegram No. 370 of November 28 Sir L. Oliphant informed Sir R. 
Lindsay that he had read telegram No. 369 to Mr. Atherton but that he had omitted 
paragraph 4 ‘in order to leave you complete discretion how much of that paragraph to 
use’. In his memoirs, of. cit., p. 294, Lord Avon summarized parts of telegram No. 369 
and described it as illustrative of the ‘hesitation corroding the British attitude . . . which 
I did not see before despatch’. There is no evidence on the file that Sir S. Hoare saw the 
telegram before despatch. The draft preserved in Foreign Office archives was revised and 
initialled by Sir R. Vansittart. 


No. 281 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 30) 
No. 305 Saving: Telegraphic [F 8639/1 [1] 
Immediate PARIS, November 29, 1935 

Your telegram No. 329.! 

Following from Mr. Peterson. 

Words ‘if possible’ did not occur in formula suggested in Sir G. Clerk’s 
telegram 239.2 For this and other cypher errors please see confirmatory 
copies sent by bag November 25th. 

' No. 273. 2 No. 254. 


II. XV 353 Aa 


2. I saw Monsieur de St. Quentin this morning and developed conversa- 
tion on lines authorised by your telegram. 

3. I resisted an attempt to include in what was to be ceded to Italy a 
strip of territory reaching down to and including Makalle but not including 
hinterland of Tigre to the west. I also insisted that for us Assab with a cor- 
ridor remained the Italian quid pro quo unless and until the Italians could 
produce another potential port as good. We could not let the Ethiopians 
be fobbed off with something of no value at all. There seemed to be 
no serious divergence of view until we came to the question of the special 
economic zone in the south. 

4. Here I found Monsieur de St. Quentin himself for the first time 
somewhat disingenuous. He denied that Monsieur Laval’s proposal had 
been to exclude the special zone from the scope of the plan of assistance al- 
though when I pressed him to repeat to me the direct message from Monsieur 
Laval which was accurately reproduced in paragraph 2 of Sir G. Clerk’s 
telegram No. 2383 he evaded doing so. I said that I could at least wel- 
come French agreement that the special economic zone should not be 
divorced from the sphere of the plan of assistance. Formula contained in 
paragraph 2 of Sir G. Clerk’s telegram No. 239 of which I had by then given 
Monsieur de St. Quentin a copy showed that we regarded some connexion 
between the two as indispensable. 

5. It then appeared that what Monsieur de St. Quentin had in view 
was to graft upon Monsieur Laval’s proposal in paragraph a2(c) of Sir 
G. Clerk’s telegram No. 238 principles underlying St. Quentin—Peterson 
draft of last month.* To this end he contended that a chartered company 
as opposed to a concessionary company was entitled to have a share, indeed 
a controlling share, in the administration of the region within which it 
operated. In the particular case under review the Italian chartered company 
might well expect to represent the League plan of assistance and itself to 
‘carry on the public services’. 

6. Monsieur de St. Quentin adduced numerous illustrations taken from 
Morocco which I rejected as inapplicable seeing that there was no question 
of turning the special economic zone into an Italian protectorate. 

7. I told Monsieur de St. Quentin that what he and I had drafted last 
month had no bearing whatsoever on what we were doing now. In the first 
place what we had drawn up then had never been accepted in London: 
secondly, the territorial exchanges now under discussion were quite different 
and definitely more favourable to Italy; and thirdly we had started last 
month from the point of view of securing Italy a certain definite partici- 
pation in the personnel of the plan of assistance while leaving her to extract 
what economic advantages she could therefrom. Now we were starting 
from the securing of economic opportunities to Italy: and there could be 
no question of adding an assured, still less an exclusive, participation in 
foreign personnel. | 

8. I continued that as regards the special economic zone there seemed to 

3 No. 253. * See No. 151. 
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be three objects to be aimed at, viz. the securing of (a) special facilities for 
Italy, (b) security for those engaged in exploiting these facilities, (c) main- 
tenance of good relations based on due respect for native rights between 
the Italians and the Ethiopian Government. His Majesty’s Government 
were entirely ready to pledge themselves to further all three of these objects. 
But in each case method by which object should be secured was a matter 
for the League, or perhaps rather for the Emperor under the supervision of 
the League, although under (a) it seemed to me to be open to Italy to 
produce a programme in advance if she wished. We could not be expected 
to draw one up for her. 

g. As regards foreign personnel within the special economic zone I did 
not suggest that Italian participation need be excluded although there 
could certainly be no question of an exclusively Italian personnel. In 
particular and in what seemed an unlikely contingency suggested by 
Monsieur de St. Quentin that Italy might grant Ethiopia a loan for develop- 
ment in this area there would be no reason to exclude an Italian financial 
adviser. 

10. Monsieur de St. Quentin thought that the Italians would say they 
were being offered no more than they had already under treaty rights. They 
had never been able to develop these rights as against Ethiopian opposition. 
I replied that there was the important difference that what the Italians | 
got now would be under the aegis of the League and with the practical 
control assured by the plan of assistance. 

11, I am to see him again tomorrow although he professes to be un- 
able to go to Monsieur Laval until he has shown me his record of our 
conversation. 


No. 282 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir S. Hoare (Recetved November 30) 
No. 1675 [Ff 8649/1 /1] 


PARIS, November 29, 1935 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that the National Council of the 
‘Fédération Républicaine’, the principal political organisation of the 
Right, met yesterday under the presidency of M. Louis Marin, Minister 
of State. M. Marin was unanimously re-elected as President for 1936 
and 1937. 

2. The only interest of the proceedings lay in the resolution on foreign 
affairs which was adopted after debate. The resolution announces the 
intention of the National Council to support M. Laval and approves its 
group of representatives in the Chamber for having been the first to demand 
that the date of the application of sanctions should be postponed. It insists 
‘on the danger of economic sanctions which have been already so injurious 
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to France, and some of which, for example the one concerning oil, are of 
a kind to bring about war’. In conclusion, it puts on record its belief 
‘that the French Army and Navy should not be employed for any other 
action than for defending the national territory of France and of her overseas 
possessions’. 

g. As a comment on the above I may add that a member of the group, 
M. Pierre Amidieu du Clos, Deputy for Meurthe et Moselle, called spon- 
taneously at the Embassy to-day to express, on behalf of himself and some 
fifteen members of the group, their personal appreciation of the motives 
which had led to the adoption of the British attitude at Geneva in regard 
to the Italo-Abyssinian dispute. He stated that the views of the group on 
foreign affairs were not to be taken very seriously, as they were for the most 
part ill-informed, and too easily followed their leaders. He regarded the 
policy of Italy as morally indefensible and extremely dangerous in practice. 
He begged that too much attention should not be paid to the French press, 
which distorted public opinion. 

I have, etc., 
GEORGE R. CLERK 


No. 283 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir S. Hoare (Received November 30, 1.45 p.m.) 
No. 246 Telegraphic [F 8675/1 [1] 


Immediate PARIS, November 30, 1935 


Following from Mr. Peterson. 

Conversation with Monsieur de St. Quentin this morning was much 
more satisfactory and he has now agreed to submit to Monsieur Laval a 
report which seems to me accurately to represent your views' and which 
will not apparently go beyond them. 

2. In view of French agreement that special economic zone in south 
should not be excluded from the sphere of plan of assistance I have, subject 
to your approval, concurred in amendment to second sentence of our 
formula? to read as follows: “The realisation of this programme must be 
effected within the framework of plan of assistance formulated by Committee 
of Five, it being understood etc.’ 

3. French maps which are much better than anything I have indicate 
that it is impossible to cede Adowa and Adigrat without including the whole 
district or sub-province of Agame. Perhaps War Office could be consulted 
as to whether this Is in fact the case. 

4. I expect to hear from Monsieur de St. Quentin again on Monday.3 


™ See No. 273. 2 See No. 254, paragraph 2(2). 
3 i.e. December 2. 
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No. 284 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir S. Hoare 
(Received December 1, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 407 Telegraphic [F 8681/1 /1] 


WASHINGTON, November 30, 1935, 7.4 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 369.! 

I saw Assistant Secretary of State today and gave him careful summary 
in writing of paragraphs 2, 3, 5 and 6 for confidential communication to the 
Secretary of State with whom I requested interview as soon as convenient.? 
I followed this procedure as it offers best chance of obtaining an expression 
- of views from the Secretary of State. I am to see him late on December 2nd. 

I communicated substance of paragraph 4 by word of mouth only and 
I thought well to refrain from mentioning any government specifically by 
name. Assistant Secretary of State said that he presumed I was referring to 
French Government and I replied that I preferred not to be precise but that 
our requirements in regard to support concerned both quality of support 
and number of League Governments from whom we expected it. 


1 No. 280. 
2 The text of Sir R. Lindsay’s communication to the State Department is printed in 
F.R.U.S., op. cit., pp. 865-6. 


No. 285 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir S. Hoare (Received December 2) 
No. 284 Saving: Telegraphic [C 7984/55/18] 


BERLIN, November 30, 1935 

My telegram No. 281 Saving.! 

In addition to extra consumption and to purchase made by Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company for use in Germany, it is quite possible that Germany 
is laying in reserve stocks of petrol for her own use (see my telegram No. 
237 Saving,? October 16th). 

Chancellor admitted to French Ambassador at their recent interview 
that the lesson he meant to learn from League policy of sanctions was to 
make Germany as independent of them as possible. 

Meanwhile I learn on excellent authority that order has been given to 
certain leader-writers of German press to come down gradually rather more 
on the Italian side. This as I reported in my telegram No. 262 Saving‘ of 
November 7th was the policy advocated by Herr von Ribbentrop. 

The new Italian Ambassador here’ has, ever since his arrival, been making 
superhuman efforts to curry favour with Germans and these efforts are 


t Of November 29, not printed. 2 No. go. 
3 See No. 241. 4 No. 194. s Signor Attolico. 
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doubtless beginning to bear fruit. The Chancellor however has not yet 
forgiven Signor Mussolini for the latter’s mobilization on Brenner Pass last 
year® and in private conversation he strongly condemns Signor Mussolini’s 
folly in embarking upon the Abyssinian adventure and maintains that if 
he (Hitler) had been consulted he would have strongly discountenanced it. 

The above mentioned order does not moreover imply that the Chancellor 
has in any way modified his principal aim which is to reach an Anglo- 
German understanding. 


6 The Italian mobilization on the Brenner followed the assassination of Dr. Dollfuss, 
the Austrian Chancellor, on July 25, 1934; see Volume VI, No. 533. 


No. 286 


Minute by Sir R. Vansittart for Sir S. Hoare? 


[F 8859/3861 |] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 30, 1935 


This is evidently the ‘lamentable’ report? referred to by the President of 
the Board of Trade yesterday. 

It amounts to this: there can be no expansion till a number of things 
have been done which are not yet begun—and it will take 6 months to 
do them. Please see the marked recommendations in the appendix.‘ I 
doubt whether anything appreciable has been done under (a) and (0d). 
I am pretty sure that nothing much, if anything, has been done under (c), 
and that nothing at all has been done under (d),5 which as shown in para- 


t A note of December 2 on the filed copy of this minute by Mr. F. R. Hoyer Millar, a 
First Secretary in the Foreign Office and an Assistant Private Secretary to Sir S. Hoare, 
read: ‘S. of S. had this with him at today’s Cabinet.’ 

2 The report referred to, dated November 28, had been prepared by a Sub-Committee 
of the Supply Board of the C.I.D. in accordance with conclusion 1(g) of the Sub- 
Committee on Defence Policy and Requirements at its meeting on November 26. A copy 
of the report is filed on J 8859/3861 /r1. 

3 Mr. W. Runciman. 

4 These read as follows: ‘4. The inadequacy of the existing capacity for anti-aircraft 
ammunition is realised and the Sub-Committee are of opinion that unless immediate steps 
are taken to extend the existing sources of supply, there is no hope whatever that any large 
supplies of ammunition components will become available within a reasonable period of 
time. 5. It is clear, therefore, that further steps must be taken without delay to widen the 
basis of supply. The steps which are recommended and which have already in the main 
been recommended by Supply Committee No. 1 are—(a) that certain existing Government 
factories should be expanded; (b) that the capacity of Government and other explosive 
factories for the manufacture of explosives should be increased; (c) that existing pivotal 
centres and armament firms should be provided with additional plant in order to increase 
their productive capacity; (d) that selected non-armament firms should be supplied with 
the presses, machine tools and equipment required to balance their existing plant. This, 
in effect, would result in the opening-up of a completely new field of production.’ 

5 A marginal note by Sir R. Vansittart referring to this statement read: ‘A question 
may be needed to confirm this, but the answer under (d) may be anticipated.’ Paragraph 6 
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graph 8 of the appendix‘ is the crux of the whole thing, and which I argued 
a week before the appendix was written. | 

It really seems unpardonable that we should be so handicapped—and 
by we I mean rather particularly the Foreign Office. The crisis has been 
as plain as a pikestaff since August; and we have had far longer notice of 
danger than in 1914. But we have failed to profit by the length of notice. 
Is it not possible for you to bring this up at Monday’s? Cabinet, and insist 
that we should at least start on (d) this week. As I pointed out 3 months 
ago,§ it has got to be done anyhow, so why not at once. And the report on 
the order of priorities is now in; so there is no excuse for still further delay, 
with the crisis at our door and 3 months lost. 

(There seems indeed a need for a new broom somewhere. Was ever 
such an example of ‘it will be all right on the night’ !) 


of the appendix in fact said: ‘It is emphasised that even if the steps recommended above 
are approved and implemented, some months will elapse before any appreciable additional 
output will be obtained. This applies particularly to (d) above.’ 

6 Paragraph 8 read as follows: ‘In conclusion the Sub-Committee wish to emphasise 
that without a considerable increase in the number of firms employed on the manufacture 
of gun ammunition components on the lines recommended above, it will be impossible to 
meet any serious increase in the demands for anti-aircraft ammunition. It is further 
emphasised that the provision of anti-aircraft ammunition is a relatively small item in the 
problem of ammunition production in emergency.’ 

7 i.e. December 2. 

8 See Volume XIII, No. 413, note 4. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Preparations for the Paris discussions of 
December 7-8: the ‘Hoare—Laval’ agreement 


December 2-11, 1935 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


THE course of events during the weekend from Friday, November 29, to 
Monday, December 2, when arrangements were being made for the meeting 
on December 7 between Sir S. Hoare and M. Laval in Paris, is not altogether 
clear from the Foreign Office documents. It would appear, however, that 
Sir S. Hoare’s agreement to meet M. Laval in Paris on or around December 7 
was given in telegram No. 330 to Paris of Friday, November 29 (see No. 
274, note 5), possibly in tentative terms. There are references to the meeting 
of a group of senior ministers—Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Sir S. Hoare, 
Mr. Runciman, Sir J. Simon, and Mr. Eden—in the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s room in the House of Commons on the same day to discuss 
their attitude toward the oil sanction (see K. Middlemas and J. Barnes, 
Baldwin, p. 877). Some remarks by Mr. Chamberlain in his diary for that 
day (K. Feiling, The Life of Neville Chamberlain, p. 272), on the theme that 
‘in the last resort, if necessary, we ought to give the lead ourselves rather 
than let the question go by default’ presumably refer to this discussion. 
Mr. Baldwin returned to London on Sunday, December 1, after making a 
political speech in Dundee, and further discussion with Sir S. Hoare about 
the visit to Paris evidently followed. In a letter to Lord Wigram of Decem- 
ber 2 Sir S. Hoare outlined his plans for taking a holiday of two or three 
weeks from Saturday, December 7, and for talks with M. Laval in Paris 
on that day (see No. 293 below). 

The elaborate discussion of the Italo-Ethiopian problem at the Cabinet 
meeting on the afternoon of December 2 centred on the consequences of 
imposing the oil sanction, and the other members of the Cabinet, to judge 
from the minutes, showed no curiosity as to the details of the ‘peace nego- 
tiations’ to which Sir S. Hoare referred more than once. They had before 
them papers on the question of sanctions including the Foreign Office 
memorandum of November 27, circulated by Sir S. Hoare and Mr. Eden, 
on an oil embargo (No. 270), extracts from the minutes of the meeting of 
the D.P.R. Committee on November 26, and a note on the proposals 
adopted by the Committee of Eighteen on 2 and 6 November. They were 
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not, however, without information as to the ‘peace proposals’, for there 
was a note by Sir S. Hoare circulating accounts of the two conversations 
with General Garibaldi (cf. Nos. 278 and 289), together with the General’s 
statement as to Signor Mussolini’s conditions for ceasing hostilities. Sir 
S. Hoare’s long opening survey of the situation referred to the possibility 
of a ‘mad dog’ act, but thought that there was ‘no reason to get in a panic 
about it’; he thought it impossible for His Majesty’s Government to go back 
on their agreement on October 9 to an embargo on exports of oil if other 
oil-producing or supplying member states were also prepared to impose it. 
He confessed however to ‘some doubt as to whether [oil] sanctions ought to 
be brought in at once when the League Committee met [on December 12], 
or whether, to give a better chance to the peace conversations, the fixing 
of the date should be adjourned for decision to later meeting’. He stressed 
the need to take every possible precaution and to press on with the peace 
negotiations as rapidly as possible, with a view to bringing the conflict to 
an end. The minutes include this passage: 


‘Mr. Peterson, of the Foreign Office, was now in Paris engaged on 
conversations. Not much progress had been made as yet. He himself, 
however, had to go away for reasons of health for a short time, and he 
proposed on his journey to see M. Laval and to try and press on peace 
talks with him. In addition, Signor Grandi was about to return to Rome, 
and he proposed that before he left he should be given some idea of our 
attitude on the subject. Later in the discussion the Secretary of State 
explained that the Italians were anxious to know our views directly, 
even if they were not acceptable, instead of getting them second-hand 
through Paris.’ 


In the ensuing debate the Prime Minister invited the opinion of every 
member of the Cabinet. 

The Cabinet was undoubtedly preoccupied with the possible military 
consequences of deteriorating relations with Italy. The service ministers 
spoke with varying degrees of gloom of the shortages in equipment of the 
British forces which would entail damaging losses before the inevitable 
victory. In so far as public opinion was considered it was from the point 
of view of sanctions: Sir S. Hoare remarked that ‘we should be placed in 
an indefensible position if, having supported what many people thought 
were ineffective sanctions, we now opposed an effective one’. There 
appears to have been no inkling that the terms of any ‘peace plan’ which 
appeared to reward the victor might also be deemed ‘indefensible’. Mr. 
Baldwin said at the close of the debate that he was ‘not willing to be com- 
mitted at this moment to the 21st December as the date of the application 
of oil sanctions’. In short, even if the peace talks were unsuccessful he 
wished the Cabinet to have an opportunity to re-examine the position 
regarding oil before deciding on further action. The Cabinet agreed: 


‘(a) That in principle the continuance of the policy adopted on October 
_ gth (Cabinet 45(35), Conclusion 6 (v)) should be approved, namely, 
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Qo 
~~? 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 


to join in an embargo on exports of oil provided that other oil- 
producing or supplying Member States were prepared to do so, but 
that every precaution must be taken to safeguard our security: 

That in applying this policy we should aim at securing a decision as 
to the date in two stages, with a view to giving time for the nego- 
tiation of a peaceful settlement, if possible: 

That in the meanwhile the Sccretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
should initiate the following action: 


(i) Pressing on by every useful means with discussions with the 
countries concerned, with a view, if possible, to a peaceful 
settlement: 

(ii) An early continuation of the military conversations which had 
already begun between the Admiralty and the French Ministry 
of Marine, and which should now be extended to the Air Force 
and, if necessary, to the Army, on the lines which the French 
Government themselves had suggested, for ensuring full co- 
operation between the Naval, Military and Air authorities of 
the two countries: 

(iii) Similar conversations with other Mediterranean Powers at the 
appropriate time and place: 

(iv) Further to test the attitude of the United States of America and 
the probability of effective action being taken in that country 
to stop the supply of oil to Italy: 


That if the conversations with a view to a settlement were found 
before December rath to afford reasonable prospects of success, the 
Committee of Eighteen at Geneva, at its meeting on December 12th, 
should be asked, preferably by the French as well as the British 
Delegate, to postpone fixing the date until a further meeting (a 
preference was expressed for French initiative) : 

That the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs should bring the 
question back for consideration by the Cabinet in either of the 
following circumstances: 


(i) If the peace talks did not offer any reasonable prospect of a 
settlement: 

(ii) If the military conversations showed that France was not 
willing to co-operate effectively: 


That, pending the decision on the date of the application of the oil 
sanction, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs should take such 
steps as he thought fit to secure that the nations exporting oil should 
limit their exports to Italy to their normal figures: 

That the President of the Board of Trade should ask the Anglo- 
Iranian and Shell Oil Companies whether they were willing to 
co-operate in applying Conclusion (f) above, and inform the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of the result of his enquiries: 
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(hk) That the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs should arrange for 
an early meeting of the representatives of the Dominions in London 
with a view to securing their agreement in the above policy.’ 


It will be seen ((e) and (e)(i) above) that the Secretary of State was specifi- * 
cally asked to bring the question back to the Cabinet only if the peace talks 
‘did not offer any reasonable prospect of a settlement’. 


No. 287 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir S. Waterlow (Athens) 
No. 133 Telegraphic [F 8711/3861 |r} 
Very Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, December 2, 1935, 7.30 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 273 and your telegrams Nos. 279 and 280.! 

2. Whilst no discussions of the kind have taken place, His Majesty’s 
Government have in fact had under consideration, for some time past, the 
desirability of securing facilities for the Mediterranean Fleet in Greek 
waters in view of the possibility—however remote—that His Majesty’s 
Government might be exposed to attack by Italy. Moreover, the King of 
Greece, in the course of a conversation with Sir R. Vansittart early this 
month, raised the question spontaneously and suggested that at the appro- 
priate moment it would be well if some consultation took place between the 
Admiralty and the Greek naval authorities in view of the Italo-Abyssinian 
conflict. His Majesty added that, to put it briefly, he and his countrymen 
would much sooner come to an arrangement with His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment by which all British desiderata could be fulfilled rather than that 
His Mayjesty’s Government should proceed to take them. 

3. The position at the moment 1s that Signor Mussolini has confined 
himself so far to economic retaliation against the measures adopted by the 
League of Nations, under Article 16 of the Covenant, between October 
11th and October 19th and now in force in a number of countries. But 
indications are not lacking that any further extensions of sanctions, or even 
the prospect of Italian collapse under the pressure of the existing measures, 
might provoke him to retaliation of another kind. In that event, a hostile 
act committed by Italy against a Member of the League of Nations—and in 
practice probably against this country—would constitute an act of war 
against the League of Nations as a whole, whose Members would be bound 
to give to each other all possible military support in resisting such aggression. 

4. His Majesty’s Government are contemplating further conversations 
with the French Government on the question of mutual support, and they 
have now decided that the appropriate moment has arrived for sounding the 
Greek Government also. You should accordingly take an early opportunity 


1 These three telegrams, of November 5, 7, and 8 respectively, gave an account of 
Greek press reports to the effect that H.M. Government were looking for bases in Greek 
waters to supplement joint Anglo-French naval precautions. 
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of broaching the subject to His Majesty, making clear the need for the utmost 
secrecy, and express the hope that should an Italian aggression, e.g. on 
units of the Mediterranean Fleet or other British objectives, take place, 
His Majesty’s Government could confidently count on the use of Greek 
harbours, docks and repair facilities, and on the co-operation of the Greek 
forces for the purpose of resisting the attack. 

5. I do not desire at this juncture to specify the individual port or ports 
where these facilities might be required, or to enter into any detailed ar- 
rangements, but only to be assured that the necessary conditions are present 
to enable such detailed discussions to be undertaken at the right moment. 

6. You should however take the opportunity of asking His Majesty 
whether his Government are in a position to assure His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that Crete is now adequately defended against a possible attack by 
Italian raiding forces. His Majesty will appreciate that the use of the 
island by Italy would place the British fleet under a serious handicap, and 
that an Italian raid upon it might well precede an outbreak of hostilities. 


No. 288 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir S. Hoare 
(Received December 3, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 409 Telegraphic [F 8758/1 /1] 
WASHINGTON, December 2, 1935, 10.18 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 369! and my telegram No. 407.? 

I saw Secretary of State this evening and as I expected your message to 
him had made most favourable impression. He requested me to tell you 
that he had found it most interesting and that he was extremely grateful. 

At the same time he hoped you would not be disturbed as to reactions in 
America of delay on the part of the League in putting embargo on oil. 
It was not causing embarrassment to himself. United States policy was 
decided, as I knew, independently of what others were doing and no step 
was or would be taken by administration unless it felt reasonably sure that 
it would be able to maintain it whatever happened elsewhere. 

He repeated to me what I reported in my telegram 4053 that the patent 
disconnexion of his policy from external influence had taken the sting out 
of all opposition from extreme isolationists. He also said that it greatly 
assisted his task in proving his independence if he could take action in 


t No. 280. 2 No. 284. 

3 In this telegram of November 29 Sir R. Lindsay gave details of a conversation on that 
day between Mr. Hull and the Rumanian Minister in Washington, in the course of which 
the Rumanian Minister asked whether, if Italy were to continue receiving oil supplies 
after a League embargo, the United States Government would be able to reinforce its 
action against American suppliers. ‘Secretary of State without committing himself 
to anything definite gave the Minister the impression that United States Government 
might be able to do so.’ 
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advance of the League if indeed the League action was consistent with 
American interests and aims. I had omitted from my written version of 
your message reference to freedom of the seas because I thought it went 
further than was advisable but I asked him whether United States policy 
as now formulated did not involve a considerable abandonment of traditional 
American policy on this subject. 

In reply he agreed so far as concerned warning to traders that they would 
be acting at their own risk, but he added each statement of policy that he 
issued referred only to specific circumstances that had provoked it and he 
went on to talk about the discretionary powers which he hoped Congress 
would grant President by new legislation and which he said might have 
some bearing on this question, but he remained vague and general. 

He summed up objects of his policy as (a) to ensure non-entanglement 
(b) to restrict trade with belligerents to normal dimensions where it was 
not subject to embargo (c) to do what was possible to curtail war.¢ 


4 For Mr. Cordell Hull’s account of this conversation see F.R.U.S., op. ctt., pp. 866-7; 
cf. his comments to the Italian Ambassador on the same day, tbid., pp. 867-9. 


No. 289 


Record by Sir S. Hoare of a conversation with General Garibald: 
[F 8745/1 /1] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 2, 1935 


General Garibaldi came to see me this morning at his request. He desired 
to explain to me why he had changed his plans and instead of stopping here 
until Mr. Peterson returned from Paris was going back to Rome today. 
His explanation throws a curious light upon the relations between one 
Italian and another. It seems that Signor Grandi is extremely jealous of 
him and when he heard of the interviews that he was having with members 
of the Government had told him that one or other of them must leave 
London at once.! The Ambassador added that he had been instructed by 
Signor Mussolini to maintain ‘a ferocious attitude’ upon the Abyssinian 
controversy and to give no impression to any of us that Italy was the least 
inclined to make peace. Signor Grandi declared that in view of this attitude 
General Garibaldi’s action was making the Italian Ambassador and the 
Embassy a laughing stock. General Garibaldi replied that he was ready to 
return to Rome without delay. He did, however, telephone to Rome to ask 
Signor Mussolini’s advice. The reply was that as Mr. Peterson was likely 
to be some more days in Paris it was better for him to return. He is accord- 
ingly leaving London at once. 

He asked me whether he could take back a message with him. I replied 
that my message was the need for making the most of the immediate future 


t Cf. Nos. 258, 278. 
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for a serious negotiation. If Signor Mussolini was prepared for a serious 
negotiation, we were prepared to cooperate. As to whether there should or 
should not be a more direct contact between ourselves and him, that is to 
say as to whether or not we should give him an idea of our terms, I was 
open to argument. General Garibaldi expressed gratification at this 
answer. As he left he asked me to telegraph to Rome some account of my 
talks with him and particularly to let it be known that we were anxious for 
a serious negotiation in the immediate future. 
It would be well for the Office to take action to this effect. 


No. 290 


Note by Mr. Stevenson 
[F 8722/5499/1] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 2, 1935 


Shortly before leaving Geneva on Saturday evening I was informed 
that Signor Bova Scoppa, who is acting as head of the Italian Permanent 
Delegation at Geneva, had, on instructions from his Government, informed 
the Delegates of certain of the Powers represented on the Committee of 
Eighteen that Italy would regard the imposition of an embargo on oil as 
‘an unfriendly act’. Signor Bova Scoppa did not make any communication 
either to the French representative or to myself. 

R. C. SkrINE STEVENSON 


No. 291 


Note by Mr. Thompson for Sir S. Hoare 
[F 6934/1 /1] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 2, 1935 


It may be alleged by critics of the Government during the coming debate! 
in Parliament that the conversations which have been taking place with the 
French Government, through the medium of Mr. Peterson in Paris, repre- 
sent a tendency on the part of the British and French Governments to seek 
a settlement for the Italo-Ethiopian war behind the backs of the League of 
Nations and of the injured party. 

It is submitted that, in the event of this line of attack being developed, 
it should be countered by recalling that on the 2nd November, during the 
last meeting of the Co-ordinating Committee in Geneva, M. van Zeeland, 
the Belgian Prime and Foreign Minister, proposed that the League should 
entrust to Great Britain and France the mission of seeking, under its auspices, 
the elements of a solution which might be acceptable to the three parties 


1 i.e. the debate on the Address, December 3-10, 1935: Sir S. Hoare and Mr. Eden 
spoke on December 5; see 307 H.C. Deb. 5 s., cols. 333-46 and 424-30. 
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to the dispute, namely, Italy, Ethiopia and the League of Nations. The 
Committee duly took note of the suggestion made by the Belgian Delegate.? 

Apart altogether from the foregoing, however, the fact that Great Britain 
and France are co-operating with various other States, Members of the 
League, in the application of certain economic measures against Italy in 
no way absolves these two major Powers from exerting themselves to the 
utmost to find some other means of shortening the war, since this is the 
desire not only of the two Powers in question, but of all the States Members 
of the League (including, incidentally, the two combatants). This policy 
on the part of H.M. Government is in logical sequence to the determined 
efforts which they made from the very beginning of the dispute to promote 
an agreement between Italy and Ethiopia without any recourse to force on 
the part of the former. France was also active with the same object in view. 

Since contact no longer exists directly between Italy and Ethiopia, and 
as the League Council cannot remain indefinitely and permanently in 
session, it is difficult to see what explorations there could be of the prospects 
of restoring peace if Great Britain and France failed to live up to their 
responsibilities in this respect. 

G. H. THompson 


2 See No. 178. 


No. 292 


Note on Mr. Peterson’s proposals for Sir R. Vansittart® 
[F 8837/2 [1] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 2, 1935 
Mr. Peterson’s proposals, as accepted in principle here, envisage 


(a) a League plan of assistance for Ethiopia, subject to (5) and (c); 

(b) exchange of Adowa, Adigrat, Danakil (not including Aussa) and 
most of the Ogaden against a port and corridor; 

(c) the endorsement by H.M. Government of some such formula as the 
following: 


‘H.M. Government undertake to use their influence in order to 
secure for Italy the fullest possible facilities of economic development 
and settlement of such areas in Southern Abyssinia as may be suitable 
for these purposes and as may hereafter be determined. The realisa- 
tion of this programme must be effected within the framework of the 
plan of assistance formulated by the Committee of Five, it being 
understood (a) that Ethiopian sovereignty over the regions affected 


t A note on the filed copy of this document reads: “The enclosed memo. has been 
prepared in accordance with oral instructions given to me yesterday by Sir R. Vansittart. 
As he wished to have it this evening without fail, an advance copy has been sent to Mr. 
Norton. G. H. Thompson. 2/12.’ 
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will be maintained intact, (b) that the League of Nations shall be 
accepted by both Italy and Abyssinia as arbitrator in all cases of 
dispute.’ 


This implies the creation of a special sphere for Italian economic develop- 
ment and colonisation under League supervision. 

The result of Mr. Peterson’s negotiations, as shown in Sir G. Clerk’s 
telegram No. 246? and subsequent telephone conversations with Mr. 
Peterson, is that M. de St. Quentin—so far as he is concerned—has given no 
indication that the revised basis put forward by Mr. Peterson in Sir G. Clerk’s 
telegram No. 2393 and approved by the Secretary of State will not be 
accepted by the French. The trouble is that we have not yet seen M. de 
St. Quentin’s report and, what is more annoying, Mr. Peterson does not 
expect to see M. de St. Quentin to-day at all owing to M. Laval’s absence 
during the weekend. 

Perhaps, therefore, in discussing the matter with Signor Grandi, it would 
be well not to go beyond (1) and (2) (as now amended) in Sir G. Clerk’s 
telegram No. 239, the more so as (1) geographical difficulties have evi- 
dently arisen, and (2) Mr. Peterson believes that M. Laval is going to discuss 
matters with Signor Cerruti to-day. 

I have, as suggested, consulted the War Office about the alleged im- 
possibility of ceding Adowa and Adigrat without including the whole sub- 
province of Agame. The difficulty is that no one knows the limits of that 
sub-province. In the latest Italian maps it is marked as very small, but its 
limits are undefined. The reasons may be administrative, but we must, I 
think, await further enlightenment on this point, which is not one that can 
be settled (or really need be settled) without careful examination. The point is 
that we are prepared to contemplate an exchange including occupied territory. 

Mr. Peterson is anxious that Zeila should be held back from discussion 
as long as possible, and that instead Assab should be kept to the fore unless 
or until it is abundantly apparent that it is generally macceptable. There is 
no reason why we should give Zeila (which would mean insisting on various 
safeguards for the inhabitants, etc.) if Assab will do as well. He further 
stated that the French wished the exchange to include the whole of the 
Ogaden country south of parallel 8°. He has demurred so far, as he is un- 
certain about the question of wells. Insofar as these are concerned, I do 
not think we need oppose Italian ownership of wells such as Walwal, in which 
they have now been in de facto control for some considerable time without 
any proved prejudice to our tribes. He also says that the French have quite 
agreed that the Italians should not have exclusively Italian personnel in the 
special area. | 

In talking to the Italian Ambassador there can be no disadvantage in 
emphasising that the real crux of the problem is Tigre. To hand this 
province over to the Italians will, in the eyes of the world, inevitably put a 
; premium on the aggression of which Italy has been guilty. Moreover, 


2 No. 283. 3 No. 254. 
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failing a drastic defeat in the field, the Emperor will refuse any discussion 
of the basis of a settlement involving the separation of Tigre from the 
Ethiopian Empire, which would mean deadlock. On the other hand, we 
cannot in London or Paris or Geneva (or even in Addis Ababa) say that 
there is nothing in the Italian contention that the inhabitants of that 
province, who have submitted to the invader, cannot be handed over again 
to the barbarians (though there is probably precious little). Therefore 
some face-saving device is required. Could we suggest that for a stated 
period—say two or three years—the status of Tigre should be left indeter- 
minate under a League Commission which would be charged with the 
task of reporting on native sentiment as to its future—i.e. remaining part of 
Ethiopia, or being annexed to Italy, or becoming an independent kingdom 
under outside control? With concessions elsewhere, this compromise might 
be acceptable to the Emperor if it should mean an early cessation of hos- 
tilities; it would save Italian amour propre, since we know Signor Mussolini 
is reconciled to a League settlement. 

Our object is to overcome the immediate dangerous crisis, not to solve 
the Abyssinian question, which is going to be with us for years. But if we 
can stop the war, passions will cool and there will be more chance than at 
present of reducing all these rather general and perhaps slightly theoretical 
proposals to practical shape. It may be argued that it is absurd to ask the 
League to read the minds of Amhara chieftains about the future of Tigre 
with the Italians in force in their midst (and in the absence of a military 
disaster it is-difficult to see how they are to be got out). But in the present 
critical situation we are not sure that this is a valid reason for not at least 
considering it. 

G. H. THompson 
P. S. ScRIVENER* 


4.Following these two signatures was a note by Sir L. Oliphant: ‘Agreed departmental 
minute. L.O. 2 Dec.’ The two were members of the Abyssinian Department. 


No. 293 


Letter from Sir S. Hoare to Lord Wigram 
RA GV K2506/1 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 2, 1935 
Dear Wigram, 

I am writing to ask His Majesty’s permission to be absent from the 
country for two or three weeks from next Saturday. As you know, I have 
had no proper holiday for several years. My doctor has been insistent upon 
my getting off as soon as possible, particularly as I have recently had a 
series of fainting fits which have rather worried him, one of which took 
place last night. I have discussed the question with the Prime Minister and 
Vansittart, and we are agreed that, whilst there are always difficulties in 
the way of my getting away, the difficulties are less if I get away quickly 
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than if I stay longer. Moreover, if I leave at the end of the week, I shall be 
passing through Paris and can accept M. Laval’s urgent invitation to have 
a talk with him on Saturday.' If I postpone my departure, this talk will be 
impossible before the important meeting of the League on December 12th. 
I have, of course, made all arrangements for the conduct of business in my 
absence. The Prime Minister has decided that Eden should be in charge of 
the Office, but that he himself will follow any big questions that may arise. 

As to the Naval Conference, Stanhope will take my place until I return 
shortly after Christmas.? So far as the Abyssinian controversy is concerned, 
it looks to me as though the next few weeks are going to be a period of 
intensive negotiation for a settlement. We intend to go all out for bringing 
the conflict to an end. As I am taking with me a private secretary and a 
cypher I shall be kept in close touch with what is happening and I can 
always get back if anything that necessitates my return arises. 

As my visit to M. Laval on Saturday may be very important, I am 
proposing to take Vansittart with me. If, as I hope, M. Laval and I agree 
upon a basis for a peace negotiation, Vansittart will stop on in Paris for a 
day or two in order to clinch the details. I hope that His Majesty will 
approve of this exceptional arrangement. In the normal course the Secretary 
of State and the Permanent Under Secretary are never absent from London 
at the same time. The special importance, however, of this meeting makes, 
I suggest, it necessary for me to take him.3 

Yours sincerely, 
SAMUEL HOARE 
1 i.e. December 7. 2 Cf. Volume XIII, pp. 712-13 and No. 568. 


3 A letter (RA GV K2506/2) from Lord Wigram to Sir S. Hoare, also of December 2, 
conveyed the King’s agreement to these proposals. 


No. 294 


Dominions Office to Foreign Office 
[F 8721 [5499/1] 
DOMINIONS OFFICE, December 2, 1935 
Transmitted by direction of the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs. 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 294 


H.M. High Commissioner in Canada to Mr. M. Macdonald 
(Received December 2, 4-50 a.m.) 


No. 286 Telegraphic 


December 1, 1935 

My telegram No. 245! of the goth October. 
Sanctions. Acting Prime Minister has issued press statement? for release 
on Monday morning in which he re-affirms the Government policy as 


t Not printed. 2 Cf. D.C.E.R., Volume 5 (1931-5), Nos. 463 and 464. 
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announced on the 29th October adding explanations as summarised in my 
immediately following telegram and then stating, in reply to enquiry, that 
(1) press suggestions as to the Canadian Government initiative on coal, oil, 
iron and steel are due to misunderstanding (2) Canadian Government has 
not and does not propose to take the initiative in any such action. 

(3) Opinion expressed by Canadian member of committee represented 
only his own personal opinion and his views as a member of the Committee 
and not the views of the Canadian Government.3 

I gather that the reason for the statement is that the Government have 
been embarrassed, particularly in Quebec, by the impression that war 
might result from alleged Canadian Government initiative on oil. 

I understand that the Canadian High Commissioner in London has been 
instructed to inform you as to the statement.‘ 


3 See No. 193, note 1. 

4 A minute by Sir R. Vansittart reads: ‘Dr. Riddell did indeed first suggest an oil 
embargo, did he not? And a premature suggestion too, from my point of view. To make a 
suggestion & then run away is not helpful to the more exposed members of the League. 
R.V. [Dec. 4].’ Mr. R. C. S. Stevenson wrote: ‘Yes, Dr. Riddell is on record as having 
proposed the extension of the embargo to Petroleum and its derivatives, coal, iron, cast- 
iron and steel at a meeting of the Committee of Eighteen on November 2nd. This however, 
was the first occasion on which he had mentioned oil. On numerous occasions previously 
he had maintained in conjunction with the Spanish Delegation that iron and steel, and 
articles made thereof should be added to the existing embargo list which already contained 
iron ore and scrap. He had shown no interest in any other of the commodities on the so- 
called List II {raw materials essential for military purposes the production of which was 
largely outside the control of members of the League). When he put forward his proposal 
on November 2nd it was obvious that it was a composite effort and owed a great deal to 
the Secretariat of the League. R. C. Skrine Stevenson. 2/1 [?1936].’? Correspondence on 
Dr. Riddell’s activities at Geneva, printed in D.C.E.R., op. cit., leaves no doubt that he acted 
beyond his instructions at some points: see especially Nos. 418, 419, 425-48, and 471, with 
Dr. Riddell’s own lengthy comments on his activities. 


No. 295 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir S. Hoare (Received December 3, 2 p.m.) 
No. 248 Telegraphic: by telephone [7 8765/1 /1] 
Immediate PARIS, December 3, 1935 


My telegram No. 246.! 

Following from Mr. Peterson, 

Monsieur de St. Quentin holds out some hope of an appointment for this 
evening. But I am very doubtful whether it will materialise. 

2. Seeing that Monsieur Laval saw the Italian Ambassador on Saturday? 
after my interview with Monsieur de St. Quentin and that French press 
reports conversations between Monsieur de Chambrun and Signor Suvich 
in Rome, it seems to me a very reasonable guess that the French are actually 


t No. 283. 2 i.e. November 30. 
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engaged in sounding Italians upon the result up to date of my conversations 
here. If this is so they are undoubtedly representing what they are offering 
to Italy as the best which they can extract from us and not as a joint Anglo- 
French proposal. 

g. Zeila. Sir G. Clerk’s telegram No. 305 Saving? and my telephone 
conversation with Mr. Thomson yesterday morning. French thoroughly 
understand Zeila is to be kept in the background for the present and that 
if it is to be substituted in the end for an Italian port it will have to be at the 
request of Ethiopia or in view of practical difficulties of arranging a long 
corridor from Assab across not only Eritrea but what will be Italian Danakil. 
It has always seemed to me essential that this should be so and that we 
should not at the outset and in a post-war settlement place ourselves in the 
position of being ready to take upon our own shoulders Italy’s share in 
exchange of territory. But if as appears to be the case from conversation 
which you had with General Garibaldi, recorded in your despatch No. 1392 
to Rome,* His Majesty’s Government are not only prepared but anxious to 
have Zeila in from the start it would no doubt be as well that I should inform 
the French as soon as possible. 

4. Unless you have any instructions to give me I shall keep in as close 
touch as possible with Monsieur de St. Quentin and await your arrival 
here on Saturday. On the other hand you might think it useful for me to 
give the French a strong hint that if we are not speedily to reach an agreed 
and joint basis of approach to Rome His Majesty’s Government are quite 
capable of making their own views known there.5 


3 No. 281. 

4 No. 278. 

Ss A note on this paragraph by Sir R. Vansittart reads: ‘We must really have some 
further progress by Saturday. Say that the S. of S. will of course expect the negotiations to 
have proceeded beyond this stage by the time when he arrives, and that he shd say so to 
M. de St Q. R.V.’ Ina minute of December 5 Mr. Thompson wrote that he had acted on 
Sir R. Vansittart’s instructions by telephoning Mr. Harvey in Paris, who told him that 
telegram No. 249 was on the way (see No. 307 below). ‘It suggests very forcibly that the 
Italians are not in an accommodating mood—which fits in very well with Signor Grandi’s 
non-progressive attitude yesterday’ (cf. No. 314 below). 


No. 296 


Sir EF. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received December 3, 3.15 p.m.) 
No. 776 Telegraphic [Ff 8766/1 /1] 
ROME, December 3, 1935, 2.15 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 636.! 

My French colleague has not yet received any instructions to see Signor 
Mussolini, but I expect to know when he does, and the results of the con- 
versation, 


t See No. 277, note 2. 
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He did however see Signor Suvich yesterday, and the latter said that he 
would send instructions to the Italian Ambassadors in Paris and London 
to the effect that Italy was prepared to adopt a conciliatory attitude towards 
any proposals for the solution that might be put forward.? 

Repeated to Paris. 


2 After a comment by Mr. Scrivener on December 3 that the ‘whole of our future action 
vis-a-vis the French Government is dependent on the knowledge that M. Laval’s promised 
statement has been to Signor Mussolini direct (and not, I take it, only to Signor Cerruti) ...’ 
Sir R. Vansittart gave instructions on December 4 for enquiries to be made in Paris on 
the following day. Mr. Thompson noted that he had telephoned the British Embassy on 
December 5 before lunch, and went on: ‘Mr. Peake has now telephoned to say that 
according to M. Léger a very full telegram to the French Ambassador in Rome has been 
on M. Laval’s table for three days, but it seems that “internal preoccupations” have 
prevented his approving it. The draft telegram also contains a request that M. Mussolini 
should put up some proposals on a reasonable basis.’ 

Sir R. Vansittart then addressed the following minute to Sir S. Hoare. 

“This is another instance where M. Laval is playing fast and loose with us, and a great 
deal more loose than fast. This is in fact intolerable. He has, of course, had plenty of time 
to go through the simple and honest action of initialling the draft, and his failure to do so 
for his usual trimming reasons has no doubt had a bad effect at Rome in the sense that we 
have missed the boat. 

“This is one of the points on which I think we must have it out with him in Paris, and I 
think we shall have to ask very pointedly why it was apparently impossible to take this 
very necessary action at Rome, without which we cannot of course be sure that Signor 
Mussolini got the message which we are told M. Laval gave to Signor Cerruti. Even if 
M. Laval spoke to Signor Cerruti as he alleges (and I have doubts on this point) we may 
be pretty sure that Signor Cerruti has not given the full dose to Signor Mussolini. 

‘I think we had better take this paper with us to Paris. R.V. 5th December, 1935.’ 


No. 297 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir G. Clerk (Paris) 
No. 335 Telegraphic [F 8869 [3861 [1] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 3, 1935, 9 p.m. 


His Majesty’s Government have decided that if an oil embargo is decided 
upon at Geneva, His Majesty’s Government will of course play their full 
part, as they have always said they would do in regard to League sanctions. 
This would in particular be subject to the distinct stipulation that other 
oil-producing or supplying Member States are prepared to do so also. 
I myself propose to mention this to M. Laval if and when I see him on 
December 7 as a lever in the course of our discussions. 

In the meanwhile you should press as strongly as possible when oppor- 
tunity offers for a resumption of the naval conversations which have already 
been initiated between the Admiralty and the French Ministry of Marine,? 
and the beginning of similar discussions between our respective Air Minis- 
tries and if necessary our War Office and the French Ministry for War on 


t Cf. No. 201. 
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the lines which the French Government themselves have suggested for 
ensuring full co-operation between the naval, military and air authorities 
of our two countries. Further details on these points might be arranged 
during our impending talk on December 7; but I shall of course have 
to take these matters up then, and I should naturally wish to find the ground 
prepared so far as possible before my arrival.? 

2 The substance of the opening and concluding sentences of this telegram were added 
to the draft in Sir R. Vansittart’s handwriting. A note in Sir L. Oliphant’s handwriting 
reads: ‘approved by S. of S.’ 


No. 298 


Sir S. Hoare to Mr. R. H. Campbell! (Belgrade) and 
Sir P. Loraine? (Angora) 


No. 503 Telegraphic [Ff 8711 [3861 |1] 
Very Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, December 3, 1935, 10 p.m. 


His Majesty’s Government have had under consideration the desirability 
of securing facilities for the Mediterranean fleet in the Eastern Mediterranean 
in view of the possibility—however remote—that His Majesty’s Government 
might be exposed to attack by Italy. The position at the moment is that 
Signor Mussolini has confined himself so far to economic retaliation against 
the measures adopted by the League of Nations under Article 16 of the 
Covenant between October 11th and October roth and now in force in a 
number of countries. But indications are not lacking that any further 
extension of sanctions, or even the prospect of Italian collapse under the 
pressure of the existing measures, might provoke him to retaliation of another 
kind. In that event, a hostile act committed by Italy against a member of 
the League of Nations—and in practice probably against this country— 
would constitute an act of war against the League of Nations as a whole, 
whose members would be bound by their obligations under the Covenant 
to give to each other all possible military support in resisting such aggression. 

His Majesty’s Government have, as you are aware, been engaged in 
conversations with the French Government on the question of mutual 
support, and they are contemplating an extension of those Anglo-French 
conversations. They have furthermore decided that the appropriate 
moment has now arrived to sound other countries also, and more particularly 
Greece, Yugoslavia and Turkey, who hold key positions in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. | 

You should accordingly take an opportunity of broaching the subject to 
the Prince Regent/M. Ataturk, making clear the need for the utmost 
secrecy, and express the hope that should an Italian aggression, e.g., on 
units of the Mediterranean Fleet or other British objectives take place, 


1 H.M. Minister at Belgrade. 2 H.M. Ambassador at Angora. 
3 No. 50 to Belgrade, No. 86 to Angora: cf. No. 287. 
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His Majesty’s Government could confidently count on the use of Yugoslav/ 
Turkish harbours, docks, and repair facilities (in the Mediterranean)* and 
on the co-operation of the Yugoslav /Turkish forces for the purpose of resisting 
the attack. Similar instructions are being sent to His Majesty’s Minister 
at Athens and His Majesty’s Ambassador/Minister at Angora/Belgrade. 

You will have seen that, pursuant to the duty of support and co-operation 
among members of the League, the French Government has already 
warned the Italian Government that any attack upon one member of the 
League in the execution of its duty as such would amount to an attack 
on the League itself, and that France would accordingly be ranged with 
this country. It will be useful for you to know, and so to inform the Prince 
Regent/M. Ataturk that His Majesty’s Government intend to use all their 
time and energies for the immediate prosecution of their endeavours to 
find an equitable settlement. 

(To Belgrade only.) It will be necessary for you to obtain from the Prince 
Regent not only a recognition of this duty of support in case of need, but 
also more specific information as to the time within which military support 
could be rendered in case of need. You should also point out to His Royal 
Highness that the possibilities of any untoward event would be greatly 
reduced if the Yugoslav Government would make to Signor Mussolini 
the same declaration of solidarity as has already been made by the French 
Government (see preceding paragraph). This declaration would have its 
maximum utility if it were made immediately, and while there is still a prospect 
that the present endeavours to find a peaceful solution may be successful. 
You should accordingly ask His Royal Highness to take the requisite action 
as soon as possible. 


4 Note in original: to Angora only. S See No. 274. 


No. 299 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received December 4, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 777 Telegraphic [F 8772/1 [1] 
ROME, December 3, 1935, 10.30 p.m. 


In editorial comments and in messages from Italian correspondents at 
Geneva and elsewhere the apparent revision of official Canadian attitude 
towards the extension of sanctions occupied much space.’ Phrases such as 
‘rebellion of Canada’ against further sanctions are frequently used. 

Messages from Geneva assert that it is being said there that Canadian 
proposal not being supported by Canadian Government must automatically 
drop. This result also suggested by official spokesman of the Press Ministry 
this afternoon. Various writers report that at Geneva it 1s felt that meeting 
of Committee of Eighteen called for December 12th must be cancelled. 


1 Cf. No. 294. 
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French newspapers are quoted as calling for the question to be taken back 
from the Committee to Council which alone is competent to deal with 
questions of such gravity. 


No. 300 


Letter from Sir S. Hoare to Sir P. Cunliffe-Ltster (Air Ministry) 
[C 8026/55/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 3, 1935 


We have been carefully considering the suggestion contained in your 
Secret and Urgent letter of November 26th! that Phipps should bring 
to the German Government’s notice the statement contained in the Report 
of the Air Commission of the French Chamber of Deputies that France 
should concentrate on a first-line strength of 1,000 machines in France and 
North Africa; and further that he should ask whether the German Govern- 
ment are taking that Report as their standard of comparison or what 
variations they are making from it in their intention, as expressed to us, 
of having parity with France. 

Since Phipps’ despatch No. 1210? was written, the French Ambassador 
has had his interview with Hitler (reported in Berlin telegram No. 329)3 
from which it appears that Hitler does not, like Phipps on the basis of earlier 
information, consider the moment opportune for opening even the air 
negotiation. 

Despite this, we are as a matter of fact considering instructions to Phipps 
to see the Chancellor himself and try to discuss the future with him. But 
we doubt if that would be a very suitable occasion for raising the question of 
the strength at which air parity is to be effected; especially, I am afraid, 
would we hesitate to do so on the basis of French figures which would give 
Hitler such a considerable opportunity for discussion and counter-argument. 
We feel that he would almost certainly answer that it was not this 1,000 
machines stated by a Commission of the French Chamber which the German 
Government took as a basis of comparison but at least the British figure of 
1,500 machines for April 1937 and probably some problematical higher 
figure at which he would allege the French were aiming. It would be very 
difficult for Phipps to controvert a statement of this kind or to argue about 
French strength which, as you know better than anyone, our own Air 
Ministry have had such difficulty in fathoming. 

Further, we have not, as you know, as yet got any clear statement from 
the French that they would agree to parity between the Western Powers 
on the basis of the French first-line strength in Metropolitan France and 
North Africa; and I think that the feeling, when these questions were 
discussed between our two Departments last summer, was that the limits 


t Not printed. 2 No. 234. 3 No. 241. 
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within which parity was to apply must be settled before the parity figure 
itself was discussed. 

We have considered here, on the basis of your suggestion, whether we 
might not call the attention of the French Government to the fact that the 
German Government seem to be basing their calculations on an exaggerated 
estimate of the strength of the French air force and propose that they should 
try to correct the miscalculation. But when we had such a proposal in mind 
last summer, both we and, I think, the Air Ministry also felt that it would 
probably be useless to start with this procedure; and now that Francois- 
Poncet has received something of a rebuff from Hitler, we feel even more 
doubtful if any useful negotiation could be opened on the basis of such a 
discussion. 

But I am just as conscious as you of the extreme importance of making a 
move in the air question iminediately the possibilities seem at all favourable; 
and I think it very probable that, if we are able to open a negotiation for 
a tripartite agreement for air limitation, we shall be able to make use of 
your suggestion at that stage. 

You will see our instructions to Berlin very shortly and I hope that 
you will be satisfied with them.¢ 


4 See No. 321 below. The opening and concluding salutations were omitted on the 
filed copy of this letter. 


No. 301 


Str S. Hoare to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 379 Telegraphic [.F 8861 [5499 [1] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 4, 1935, 6 p.m. 


I send you this further appreciation of the oil position in continuation 
of my telegram No. 369 of November 2gth.! We had a long discussion at 
the Cabinet on 2 December with the result that the position that I have 
already described to you has been confirmed.? His Majesty’s Government 
will continue to take their share in full collective action, including of course 
an oil embargo, unless the action is proved to be ineffective as a result of the 
attitude of the non-member States, particularly of the United States of 
America. Whilst my colleagues and I are fully appreciative of the friendly 
attitude of the President and the Secretary of State, we are gravely per- 
turbed by the large increase of American exports of oil to Italy during the 
last three months. Supposing that peace negotiations make it necessary to 
adjourn for a further period the application of the sanction, we are afraid 
that this increase of American exports would be further inflated as a result 
of the frantic efforts of Italy to supply herself during the next few weeks. 
We are taking steps here with the British companies to avoid an inflation of 
British exports during this period. Would you put this risk to the Secretary 


1 No. 280. 2 See Introductory Note to this Chapter, pp. 360-3. 
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of State with a view to seeing what, if any, action he contemplates taking 
_ to avert it? | 

Supposing however that the peace negotiations come to nothing and the 
oil embargo is imposed 1s it possible to discover whether the President and 
the Secretary of State believe that they will be able to keep American 
exports to the normal figure without including oil in the neutrality resolu- 
tion? If I am right in assuming that the Senate will refuse to extend the 
resolution, is there any other means for us to adopt in order to protect the 
interests of the member States than to keep a constant watch upon American | 
figures and reconsider the sanction if it appears that the American figures 
are still excessive? I should be very glad if you could raise these issues with 
the Secretary of State and make either from him or from yourself any 
suggestions for avoiding situation in which it will be found that the League 
having adopted the sanction, and having faced the risk and loss that it 
entails, would then find that the only result was that American companies 
had exploited the situation and had captured, it may be for ever, the Italian 
market. 

I shall welcome your fullest possible comments upon this telegram.3 


3 A note by Mr. F. Hoyer Millar reads: ‘S of S has drafted this in view of yesterday’s |_| 


Cabinet Conclusions. He would like Mr. Eden, Sir R. Vansittart, Sir L. Oliphant to look 
at it. If they have no amendments of substance to make, the telegram can go off without. 
S of S seeing it again. F.R.H.M. 3.12.35.’ All three concurred. The telegram was 
despatched on December 4. 


No. 302 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir S. Hoare (Recewved December 5) 
No. 285 Saving: Telegraphic [C 8029/55/18] 


BERLIN, December 4, 1935 


I asked the Minister for Foreign Affairs today whether he had derived 
a satisfactory impression of the recent conversation between the Chancellor 
and the French Ambassador.! 

His Excellency replied in the affirmative, but confirmed the fact that Herr 
Hitler had told M. Francois-Poncet that he did not consider the present 
moment opportune for any discussions regarding a limitation of armaments. 
The fact was, Baron von Neurath said, that the Chancellor felt that any 
such discussions would be out of place until the Abyssinian affair had been 
settled and the tension between Great Britain and Italy relieved. 

I suggested, speaking quite personally, that it might be well to reach, 
without too much delay, some agreement at any rate on air force limitation. | 
It seemed to me that an agreement in that sphere could be easier if we took 
steps to /imit our respective air forces than if we waited until we were obliged 
to reduce them. Baron von Neurath did not demur, but I gathered that 
Germany would not in any case take the initiative in the matter. 


1 Cf. No. 241. 
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No. 303 


Note on Sanctions in Force? 
[LF 8958/1 [1] 
j FOREIGN OFFICE, December 4, 1935 


On the 18th November last some fifty States Members of the League, 

includirig the United Kingdom, began the collective application of certain 
_ financial and economic measures against Italy. These measures are de- 
scribed below, and it will be observed that in certain cases their enforcement 
by the United Kingdom began before the end of October. 


Proposal No. 1, adopted by the Co-ordination Committee on the 11th 
October, came into force in the United Kingdom on the 25th October. 
It provides for the prohibition of the export, re-export or transit of arms, 
munitions and implements of war to Italy, and the permission of such 
supplies to Ethiopia. 


Proposal No. 2, adopted by the Co-ordination Committee on the 14th 
October, came into force in the United Kingdom on the 29th October. 
It provides for the prohibition of all loans, subscription to loans, and all 

_ banking or other credits for the Italian Government or for any public 
authority, person or corporation in Italian territory. All issues of shares 
or other capital flotations, or subscription thereto, for those public 
authorities etc., are also forbidden. 


Proposal No. 3, adopted by the Co-ordination Committee on the roth 
October, came into force in the United Kingdom on the 18th November. 
It provides for the prohibition of the importation of all Italian goods 
(except gold or silver bullion and coin. This exemption has since been 
extended, under Proposal 3a of the Committee of Eighteen of the 
6th November, to include books, newspapers etc.; the extension was 
enforced in the United Kingdom by the Order-in-Council of the 
gth November). 


Proposal No. 4, adopted by the Co-ordination Committee on the rgth 
October, came into force in the United Kingdom on the 18th November. 
It provides for an embargo on certain exports to Italy which might assist 
the prosecution of the war, such as transport animals, rubber, aluminium, 
nickel, tin, etc. 


Proposal No. 5, adopted by the Co-ordination Committee on the rgth 
October, provides for the organisation of mutual support (as indicated 
by Article 16 (3) of the Covenant), between members of the League in 
the application of the economic and financial measures taken under 


1 This note was prepared by Mr. G. H. Thompson for Lord Stanhope’s use in replying 
to the foreign affairs debate initiated by Lord Newton in the House of Lords on December 
5, 1935; see 99 H.L. Deb. § s., cols. 83-126. 
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Article 16. H.M. Government have signified verbally to the Co-ordination 
Committee their acceptance of this proposal, which does not call for a 
formal reply. 


As regards contracts, the Co-ordination Committee agreed on the 2nd 
November that contracts which ha[d] been fully paid for by the 19th October 
should be exempted from Proposal No. 3. This was enforced in the United 
Kingdom by an Order-in-Council of the gth November. 


Proposal No. 2(a), adopted by the Committee of Eighteen on the 6th 
November, provided for the suspension of clearing agreements with Italy 
as from the 18th November. This has been enforced in the United 
Kingdom by the Order-in-Council of the gth November. 


Canada and the Oil Embargo. On the 6th November, the Committee of 
Eighteen adopted Proposal No. 4(a), which provides for an embargo on 
certain additional exports to Italy, e.g., petroleum, pig iron, iron and steel, 
and coal. The adoption of this Proposal has been widely heralded as having 
been due to the initiative of the Canadian delegate at Geneva, and this in 
turn had led to a denial on the part of the Canadian Government that they 
were the first to propose an embargo on oil. In point of fact, 1t is impossible 
to attribute this proposal to any one individual. What occurred was that 
the Co-ordination Committee charged the Committee of Eighteen with the 
investigation of widening the sanctions net, and the Committee of Eighteen 
charged a Sub-Committee to consider ways and means, whether certain 
commodities should be included, etc., etc. In the discussions that took 
place during the sessions of these Committees, the Canadian delegate 
naturally played his part. It 1s not true, however, to suggest that it was he 
who originated the proposal for an oil embargo, since the possibility of 
applying such a sanction has been in the minds of the Co-ordination Com- 
mittee and of the Committee of Eighteen for some time. It is these bodies 
who have the responsibility of carrying out the League sanctions policy. 
The action which the Canadian Government have apparently taken to 
make it clear that they cannot assume the credit of having been the origin- 
ators of the oil embargo proposal in no way affects the policy of H.M. 
Government, which is described in the following paragraph.? 


General sttuation. The meeting of the Co-ordination Committee was originally 
fixed for the 29th November in Geneva, for the purpose of considering 
the possible extension of sanctions. H.M. Government agreed to the post- 
ponement of this meeting, which has now been fixed for the 12th December, 
because of an intimation received from the French Government that as a 
result of the internal political crisis in France it would not be possible for 
them to be adequately represented in Geneva on the date originally fixed. 
They therefore requested the postponement. H.M. Government have every 


2 Mr. Thompson noted here that the League of Nations and Western Departments 
‘concur in this description of the facts’. 
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intention of implementing to the full their obligations under the League 
Covenant, and are prepared to continue to co-operate heartily in the 
collective application of such further economic measures against Italy 
which may be decided upon. At the same time they are equally determined 
that if such collective action brings certain risks in its train, then these 
risks must be collectively shared. 

The foregoing does not imply, however, that any time is being lost. 
On the 2nd November the Belgian Foreign and Prime Minister, M. van 
Zeeland, suggested to the Co-ordination Committee that the League should 
entrust to Great Britain and France the mission of seeking, under its auspices 
and control and in the spirit of the Covenant, the elements of a solution 
which the three parties at issue—the League, Italy and Ethiopia—might 
find possible to accept. The Committee duly took note of this proposal, 
and every attempt is being made by H.M. Government, both individually 
and in co-operation with France, to turn to good account the interval 
which must elapse before the Co-ordination Committee meet again on the 
12th December. French and British experts have been, and still are, en- 
gaged in exchanging views in the hope of finding an equitable basis of 
negotiation. 


No. 304 
Letter from Mr. Sargent to Sir H. Montgomery' (The Hague) 
[C 7998/55/18] 
Private and Secret FOREIGN OFFICE, December 4, 1935 


The paper which you saw here about Holland and the Air Pact has 
been considered by the competent committee at the meeting? of [Pat] 
which the Secretary of State (who had seen your paper? on the subject) 
was present. 

There are signs (as you say in your paper) that the Dutch are beginning 
to wake up; and it is satisfactory to note that demolitions are being seriously 
studied, as also the formation of something analogous to the ‘Chasseurs 
ardennais’, and that an armaments loan is being considered. These things 
however have not yet been done; and before we go any further we should be 
glad if you would send us by despatch a full report of what you think the 
Dutch intend to do and what they have so far achieved in this respect. 


1 H.M., Minister at The Hague. 

2 The reference is to the meeting of the D.P.R. (Defence Policy and Requirements) 
Sub-Committee on November 26. The paper in question is not printed. 

3 Mr. Sargent remarked in a minute of November 25 that after he had taken advantage 
of Sir H. Montgomery’s presence in England to consult him, Sir H. Montgomery had 
written a memorandum which made some useful points. The memorandum is filed at 


C 7999/55/18. 
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You will no doubt get both the Military and Air Attachés to come to 
The Hague to help you in this matter. 

There is no special hurry as the Germans have not yet replied to our 
question of last August* about separate bilateral air pacts. We are now 
asking Phipps to raise the matter with them again.5 

We need not consider taking the Dutch into a Pact until we are nearer 
to the actual negotiation. But we think that anything you feel able dis- 
creetly to do, to persuade them to hasten on their defensive arrangements, 
should be done. But of the extent of that you must be the judge. I enclose 
copy of the memo which you dictated over here, as I think you said you 
would like to have it for your archives. 


4 See Volume XIII, No. 447. Ss Cf. No. 300. 
No. 305 
Rome Chancery to Abyssinian Department, Foreign Office 
(Received December 9) 
[F 9006/1 /1) 


ROME, December 4, 1935 


Dear Department, 

We have already sent you various accounts of what passed at the Fascist 
Grand Council meetings on November 16th and 18th (see our telegrams 
Nos. 754! and 7602). 

We have now heard another version which may be summarised as follows. 
The meeting gave rise to a hot discussion; it was decided that if an oil 
embargo were imposed, Italy would (1) leave the League; (2) break off 
diplomatic relations with the sanctionist Powers, and (3) send the so-called 
‘Suicide Squadron’ of the Air Force to bombard the British Fleet. A variant 
of this version is that the ‘Suicide Squadron’ might be sent to bomb London 
rather than the Fleet. 

Our Air Attaché does not credit the existence of any such ‘Suicide 
Squadron’, nor does he believe that the Higher Command would order 
pilots of the Air Force to certain death. We are inclined to agree on the 
first point, but are more doubtful about the second. There are, however, 
as you know, many stories prevalent here of a force of bombers ready to do 
or die for Italy. 

We send you this, therefore, primarily for completion of record: what 
now concerns us are the decisions the Grand Council will take on the 18th 
instant. 

Yours ever, 
RoME CHANCERY 


No. 260. 2 No. 266. 
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No. 306 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir S. Hoare (Received December 5, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 412 Telegraphic [J 8871 [5499/1] 


WASHINGTON, December 5, 1935, 1.39 a.m. 

Your telegram No. 377.! 

In reply to question you ask whole situation is very obscure and doubtful. 

The one thing which you may count on as certain is the determination 
of Secretary of State to restrict shipments to normal proportions. Knowing 
what we do of his persistent character you may feel quite confident that he 
will do his utmost to effect this. 

But his powers are very restricted indeed and he is thrown back on 
extra-legal methods. Where he has a semblance of legal right he uses it 
to the full (as in Ulysses case, my telegram No. 406).2_ Frequent and cate- 
gorical statements of government policy are a form of pressure on industry 
in so far as they mobilize public opinion against the oil companies, if the 
latter are found to be making profits out of war trade. It is probable that 
if statistics in the near future show that exports have largely increased 
Secretary of State would be stimulated to further efforts. In any case it is 
likely that uncertainty injected into business by attitude of Administration 
must have an effect in diminishing shipments. 

But it would be over-optimistic to assume that these extra-legal methods 
can (effectively) bring about restriction of exports to their normal pro- 
portions. If it were only a question of the great companies Government 
might possibly keep control; but with a crowd of independent producers 
and affiliated foreign companies I do not believe Administration can succeed, 
and I expect abnormal shipments will be disclosed. I do not think that they 
can be prevented until new powers are conferred on the Administration by law. 

As you know existing law only remains in force until February 29th and 
by that date new legislation will have to be passed. I anticipate that Congress 
will set to work very soon after meeting early in January but in normal course 
they would proceed slowly and perhaps not complete their legislation until 
very near the due date. Pace might be accelerated by pressure from the 
President or by any circumstance or incident of a dramatic nature. 

I am fairly confident that new law will add further commodities, including 
oil, to the existing embargo list. On this point most vociferous elements 
agree and they are likely to have their way; besides public opinion is against 
war profits, which it thinks rightly or wrongly constitute greatest danger of 
entanglement. There would be opposition from producers but oil and 
scrap iron interests will not avail against public opinion. Copper producers, 
I believe, are comparatively indifferent; but cotton would put up a very 
formidable opposition if it were proposed to embargo it. 

1 This Foreign Office telegram of December 3 asked if it could be assumed that the 
State Department would really carry out its ‘announced neutrality policy’ of restricting 


the shipment of key commodities such as coal, oil, copper, and chemicals to a ‘normal 
basis’ (cf. No. 301). 2 Not printed: cf. F.R.U.S., op. cit., pp. 819-20, 833-6. 
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Of course President wants some discretion to be allowed him in regard to 
application of law but I have not succeeded in getting any useful information 
as to its form. I think it doubtful anyhow whether he will get it. 


No. 307 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir S. Hoare (Received December 5, 12.20 p.m.) 
No. 249 Telegraphic: by telephone [7 8863/1 /1] 
Immediate PARIS, December 5, 1935 


My telegram No. 248.! 

Following from Mr. Peterson. 

M. de St. Quentin has agreed to see me at 4 p.m. this afternoon. But he 
still professes inability to give me anything more than his personal views, 
alleging preoccupations of his Minister in connexion with internal situation. 
He claims, however, that M. Laval’s first and provisional reaction to your 
proposals is that they are insufficient to form a basis of settlement. M. de 
St. Quentin himself certainly appears more anxious than he was last Satur- 
day to dissociate himself from the proposals. I do not believe a word of all 
this, and am convinced your proposals have already been discussed between 
M. Laval and Signor Cerruti, who had another meeting yesterday. Latter 
is no doubt holding out for better terms. 

I may add that at each of my four meetings with M. de St. Quentin 
I have emphasised that you preferred to leave over the question of method 
of approaching Rome until basis of settlement had been agreed to. I will 
telegraph again this evening.? 

t No. 295. 

2 Minutes by Mr. Scrivener and Sir L. Oliphant read: “This was seen by Sir R. Vansittart 
before Signor Grandi called today [see No. 314]. It suggests a fairly hopeless state of 


affairs, with M. Laval continuing to play false. P. S. Scrivener. 5/12.’ ‘& nothing better 
in the even later tel. no. 250 [No. 308]. L.O. 6 Dec.’ 


No. 308 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir S. Hoare (Received December 5, 8.15 p.m.) 
No. 250 Telegraphic [ F 8894/1 /1] 
Immediate PARIS, December 5, 1935 

My telegram No. 249.! 

Following from Mr. Peterson. 

M. de St. Quentin this evening denied any knowledge of any observations 
or proposals having been made to M. Laval by the Italian Ambassador. 
But he communicated the following observations which he continued to 
insist represented only his personal views upon your proposals. 

1. Procedure. It would be difficult to extract any conciliatory views 
from the Ethiopian Government and in the long run France and Great 

t No. 307. 
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Britain would have to take the line that the imposition of sanctions upon 
Italy gave them the right to enforce conciliation upon Abyssinia. 

2. The basis of settlement. 

(a) The Italians will certainly insist that Danakil is of no use to them 
unless they can also have the eastern part of Tigre including Makale. 

(6) The Italians will probably not be content to limit the economic zone 
in the south by the thirty-seventh meridian on the west if they are not to 
have a preponderant political influence in that zone. 

(c) France cannot reconcile herself to create a rival port to Jibuti, al- 
though from this point of view Assab would be less objectionable than Zeila. 
She would prefer that the Anglo-French corridor should not include Zeila or 
any port but that Ethiopia should be given in addition a free zone at Jibuti. 

I ridiculed the idea (as I did in October) that anything would be gained 
by offering Ethiopia a ‘bathing station’. The nett result of M. de St. 
Quentin’s suggestions would be to increase what Ethiopia was to be called 
upon to sacrifice while decreasing the little she was to receive. In these 
circumstances I could well understand the first of his observations, which 
contemplated the exercise of strong pressure upon Ethiopia. Pressure of 
some kind might well be necessary: but it was precisely for this reason that 
it was incumbent on us both to make sure that basis of settlement which 
Ethiopia was to be urged to accept, should be an equitable one. I did not 
feel that the basis as now modified by M. de St. Quentin fulfilled this con- 
dition: while the recurrence of what seemed ill-timed anxiety for the future 
of Jibuti together with M. de St. Quentin’s inability even after a fortnight 
to give me his Minister’s views made me doubt the sincerity of the French 
Government’s desire to bring the present period of tension to an end. 

M. de St. Quentin had nothing further to suggest except that it might 
be a good thing to begin by asking the Italians to submit a new set of 
proposals which he felt confident would be more moderate than the last.? 

2 Minutes by Mr. Scrivener and Sir L. Oliphant include the following. ‘All this is 
profoundly unsatisfactory, and it is unfortunate that so much of these discussions should 


have found its way into the press... P. S. Scrivener 6/12.’ ‘We can only see what the 
position is after the S. of S’s arrival & discussions in Paris tomorrow. L.O. 6 Dec.’ 


No. 309 


Mr, Campbell (Belgrade) to Sir S. Hoare (Received December 5, 9.7 p.m.) 
No. 86 Telegraphic [7 8908/3861 |r] 


Immediate BELGRADE, December 5, 1935, 8.25 p.m. 


My telegram No. 85.! 

President of the Council asked me to call today in order, as he said, to 
confirm what the Prince Regent had told me yesterday. It transpired, 

1 In this telegram of December 4 (despatched 10.35 p.m.) Mr. Campbell referred to 
No. 298 and reported that he had just seen the Prince Regent who ‘long before I had 


finished what I had to say exclaimed that I could assure you that so long as he had any 
control over its destinies this country would be solid with Great Britain’. But he ‘seemed 
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however, in the course of our conversation that he considered even the offer 
of naval facilities subordinate to consultation with Athens and Angora. 
I said that in asking for such facilities we were doing no more than asking 
for an assurance that Yugoslavia would fulfil the obligations contracted 
under the Covenant. If Italy committed an act of aggression against any 
member of the League exercising its duties under the Covenant, she would 
be committing an act of aggression against the League of Nations. In 
which case all member States were bound to give each other mutual 
support and consequently to afford each other all requisite mutual facilities. 
M. Stoyadinovic thereupon said that I could assure you that Yugoslavia 
would honour all her obligations under the Covenant. She was already 
honouring them in applying sanctions . . .? notwithstanding that this 
involved a serious economic sacrifice as evidenced by the fall in the dinar. 
She would continue to honour her obligations to the bitter end whatever 
the cost. As regards military support and question of making a communi- 
cation in Rome similar to that made by the French Government he could 
give me no definite reply until he had consulted Athens and Angora to which 
course he assumed there could be no objection. As you have made a similar 
communication in those capitals I did not demur further than the above 
when he went on to say that he would also like to confer with Bucharest 
and Prague. As he saw that I was in some doubt, he would do nothing 
as regards the two last named capitals until he was assured that there was 
no objection on your part. In response to his request to that effect I under- 
took to consult you without delay. He said that he earnestly hoped your 
reply would be favourable as he would otherwise be in a very awkward 
situation in the light of Yugoslavia’s precise obligations towards her partners 
in the Little Entente and Balkan Entente.3 

General impression left on my mind was that M. Stoyadinovic’s inclina- 
tion to meet your wishes in full 1s tempered by a certain nervousness. I did 
my best to put some heart into him.¢ 

Repeated to Athens and Angora. 


to think that he would be unable to give me a definite answer without some consultation 
with Athens and Angora’. 2 The text was here uncertain. 

3 On this proposal Sir L. Oliphant at first suggested postponing action. ‘We ourselves 
having addressed Athens and Angora, we could not well oppose such action. But if Prague 
and Bucharest are approached now, there is almost certain to be some leakage. I suggest 
that we reply about Prague & Bucharest it wd be preferable to wait until the situation is 
elucidated by the talks in Paris... L.O. 6 Dec.’ Sir S. Hoare agreed (6 Dec.). Ina later 
minute on December 6, however, Mr. Norton wrote that in Sir R. Vansittart’s view the 
Foreign Office should have no objection to the consultation of Prague and Bucharest by 
M. Stojadinovié, and Sir S. Hoare agreed to this also (Dec. 6). Foreign Office telegram 
No. 55 of December 7 to Mr. Campbell (initialled by Mr. Eden) said: ‘I have no objection 
to President of the Council’s proposal to consult Bucharest and Prague.’ Sir G. Clerk’s 
telegram No. 255 of December 8 to the Foreign Office repeated an unnumbered telegram 
of that date sent from Paris to Mr. Campbell with the following from Sir S. Hoare: ‘I 
readily acquiesce in President of Council consulting M. Titulescu.’ 

4 In subsequent telegrams Mr. Campbell reported continued references by M. Stoja- 
dinovié and others to Yugoslavia’s ‘peculiarly exposed position’. Telegram No. go (Dec. 7) 
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reported him as saying that Yugoslavia ‘would present the easiest and most desirable 
target to Italian wrath’ and that it would be ‘quite unsafe to count on immediate assistance 
from the French army’. Mr. Campbell countered this with the comment that ‘one of the main 
objects of the communication which I was recently instructed to make was to diminish 
the chance of Signor Mussolini committing some act of desperation’. Telegram No. 91 
of Dec. 8 reported M. Stojadinovié as saying that ‘nothing would persuade the simple mind 
of the average Yugoslavian that it was not primarily an Anglo-Italian conflict’ and that 
his position would be eased if he could obtain a promise of some assistance from Great 
Britain. Telegram No. 93 referred to a long interview on December gin which M. Stojadinovié 
‘expressed himself as deeply grieved that you should have thought that there was any 
hesitancy on the part of this country’; but he ‘proceeded to expatiate once again on peculiar 
position of Yugoslavia’. Mr. Campbell’s telegram No. 96 of December 11 said that M. 
Martinats, Secretary General of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, in a conversation on 
December 10, ‘set himself out to justify the attitude of the President of the Council which 
he claimed had been no less, indeed in the circumstances more, courageous than that of 
his partners in the Balkan Entente’. 
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Sir R. Hoare! (Bucharest) to Sir S. Hoare (Recetved December 5, 9.30 p.m.) 
No. 162 Telegraphic [F 8912/5499/T] 


BUCHAREST, December 5, 1935, 8.40 p.m. 


Rome telegram No. 781.2 

Minister for Foreign Affairs spoke to me today at considerable length 
about possible oil embargo and relations with Italy in general. Principal 
point which he wished to make was that Roumanian Government would 
accept embargo if decision were unanimous and that they would be entirely 
loyal to their engagements. I did not reveal to him knowledge of Sir E. 
Drummond’s telegram. 


! H.M. Minister in Bucharest. 
2 This telegram of December 4 to the Foreign Office referred to the Italian démarche 
described in No. 267, and said that the communication ‘was in the nature of an appeal’. 
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Sir S. Hoare to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 384 Telegraphic [F 8758/1 /1] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 5, 1935, 11 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 409.! 

The United States Consul at Geneva, Mr. Prentiss Gilbert, intimated 
recently to a member of the United Kingdom Delegation, that it was most 
embarrassing for the United States Government to receive communications 
on the subject of sanctions addressed to them by the President of the 
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Co-ordination Committee, as these made it more difficult for the United States 
Government to pursue the helpful policy which they were anxious to carry 
out. He added that the drafting of the first communication, approved by 
the Committee on the 19th October, with its reference to Article 16 of the 
Covenant, could scarcely have been more unhappy from the American 
point of view. If this be the case, it is unfortunate as the United States 
Minister at Berne? was consulted in regard to its text. 

In reply to an enquiry as to whether, in the event of the Committee of 
Eighteen deciding on the imposition of an oil embargo, a communication 
to the United States Government announcing this decision would be 
unwelcome in Washington, Mr. Gilbert replied by a decided affirmative, 
emphasising that the fewer communications received by the United States 
Government from Geneva, the more effective would be their action in the 
direction desired by the countries participating in sanctions. At the same 
time, he seemed to appreciate that it would be difficult for the President 
of the Co-ordination Committee to omit the United States in any com- 
munication made to non-participating Powers in regard to an oil embargo. 

I shall be glad of your observations on the foregoing. In your opinion, 
would it improve matters from the United States angle if it were possible 
to work out at Geneva some procedure by which Mr. Gilbert would receive 
copies of Co-ordination Committee’s communications, @ titre d’tnformation, 
instead of such communications being addressed formally to the United 
States Government? 

For your own information. I believe jealousy exists between Mr. Gilbert 
and the United States Minister in Berne. In any case Mr. Gilbert has been 
permanently stationed at Geneva for some years, and he appears to be 
well-informed. As Mr. Gilbert gives the impression of being basically 
friendly and appreciative of any attentions shown him, I think there is 
every advantage in keeping him in as close touch as 1s possible, especially as if 
he does not obtain information from the United Kingdom Delegation, he will 
certainly secure it from other sources. Do you agree as to desirability of this 
close contact being maintained between the United Kingdom Delegation 
and Mr. Gilbert? Am I right in thinking that he is regarded by the State 
Department as efficient? 


2 Mr. Hugh Wilson. 
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Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Str S. Hoare (Received December 6, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 786 Telegraphic | F 8910/1 [1] 
ROME, December 5, 1935, 11.45 p.m. 


Signor Suvich asked me this morning whether I had any news of experts’ 
discussions in Paris. I replied none, and he remarked that neither had Signor 
Cerruti. 
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He continued that M. de Chambrun and M. Laval had been urging 
the Italian Government to make on their own initiative further proposals, 
but the Italian suggestions had already been put forward and the Italian 
Government saw no advantage in putting forward anything further while 
Paris discussions were still in progress. Directly the latter came to an end, 
they presumed that they would be informed of the results. They would be 
told which of the Italian proposals were acceptable and which were not 
and why. In the meantime they did not consider that the next move should 
come from their side. 

I told Signor Suvich that if agreement were reached between His Majesty’s 
Government and French Government as a result of experts’ discussions, 
no doubt the question of the best procedure then to be followed would 
require examination. 

Repeated to Paris. 


No. 313 


Note of Meeting held in Mr. Brown’s room, Board of Trade, 
at 11.45 a.m. on December 5, 1935 


[F 9052/5499/1] 


Present: Mr. Brown, Mr. Foley, Mr. Palmer, Mr. Guttery, Mr. Fennelly, 
Mr. Shackle, Mr. Starling, Mr. Jebb (Foreign Office). 


The meeting had before them a memorandum by the Oil Companies! 
on the question of possible voluntary restriction,? also a draft letter to the 
League of Nations prepared in the Foreign Office (copy attached). 

With regard to the Oil Companies’ memorandum, it was noted that 
they have good reasons against voluntary restriction and it would not be 
fair to ask them to take the odium or risk of it. Moreover, the position of 
other countries besides the oil producing ones had to be taken into account. 
This was particularly the case with countries having large refineries. France 
had very large refineries and from time to time supplied oil products to 
Italy. There was also the possibility of other countries such as Germany 
acting as an intermediary supplier. This point had been dealt with in the 
Petroleum Department’s memorandum; which also set forth the con- 
ditions which were necessary to the imposition of an effective embargo. 
It was noted that the German Government had taken power under their 
recent Decree to subject to licence the export of mineral oils from 
Germany. 

The Oil Companies’ memorandum attached a good deal of importance 
to restrictions on the use of tankers; in this connection it was noted that 

? Not printed. 
2 Under proposal IV(a), adopted by the Committee of Eighteen on November 6. 
3 Annex to Enclosure in No. 270. 
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( Ministers had at an earlier stage been ready to examine the possibility of 
prohibiting the use of British shipping by Italy. A prohibition on the use of 
tankers might be rendered to some extent ineffective because the Americans 
would remain at liberty to charter or buy tanker tonnage from other 
countries to use for supplying Italy. Nevertheless, the opinion was ex- 
pressed that, if such a prohibition were adopted, Italy would not be in a 
position to cover her oil requirements, even under present conditions, out 
of her own stocks, and from supplies imported in such tanker tonnage as 
she would be likely to be able to obtain the use of. If the Scandinavian 
countries could be induced to refuse her the use of thejr tanker tonnage for 
the purpose, her position might be made very dificult) 

With regard to the draft letter to the League of Nations, it was noted 
that this took the line that His Majesty’s Government would be prepared to 
participate even if the United States of America would not. This corre- 
sponded to a decision already taken by Ministers, but it was thought that the 
President’s attention might once more be drawn to the point that the 
Russian and Roumanian Governments had attached to their consent to 
participate the condition that all producing States did the same.* The 
question was next discussed whether the letter should refer not only to 
petroleum and its derivatives but also to oil produced from coal. It was 
felt that the latter ought to be included from the point of view of appear- 
ances, even though the interested British concerns were unlikely in practice 
to export to Italy. 

The question was next considered whether the letter should be confined 
to the question of oil or whether some reference should be included to the 
other commodities listed under Proposal IV(a), viz., coal and coke, and 
semi-finished iron and steel. (It also seemed possible that the question of 
copper might be raised at Geneva though this was not one of the com- 
modities listed under Proposal IV(a)). With regard to coal, it was under- 
stood that the Foreign Office took the view that this should, at any rate for 
the moment, be left on one side. As regards iron and steel, the effectiveness 
of any embargo would depend largely on the attitude of the United States 
of America, but it was thought that if France and Belgium were prepared 
to agree, we could also do so. Germany would no doubt be in a position to 
supply a certain amount of iron and steel products to Italy, but at the 
moment she seemed to be concentrating on coal, and she would presumably 
be unwilling to run up much larger credits than were already due to her 
from Italy. 

It was agreed that the draft letter should be amended by the addition 
of words which would not exclude the possibility of consideration of the 
other commodities listed under Proposal IV(a), while not specifically ‘ 
mentioning them. It was also agreed, subject to Ministers’ concurrence, 
that the draft should refer only to an actual embargo on oil and not to 
voluntary restriction, and that it would be well if our representatives at 
Geneva could avoid discussing the question of voluntary restriction. 

* Cf. No. 270, paragraph 6. 
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The question was raised whether, if only League Member States par- 
ticipated in the embargo, deflection of oil cargoes to Italy whilst at sea could 
be stopped, but it was thought that this could not be effectively prevented. 
The Governments might no doubt prohibit their own nationals from doing 
this, but there would be no means of ensuring that the prohibition was 
strictly observed. On the other hand, such indirect methods of supply 
would be inconvenient and expensive for Italy. 

As regards the question of stocks available in Italy, it was noted that 
these would no doubt be increased considerably if there was delay in 
reaching a decision. On the other hand, doubts were expressed whether the 
Italians could in any case stock more than about four months’ normal 
requirements, and it seemed probable that their stocks at the present time 
were below the possible maximum. 

As regards the risk that the Italians might seize the plant of British oil 
companies in Italy, it was observed that, while this risk would be especially 
great if voluntary restriction were attempted, it would still be there even if 
the embargo were enforced by Governments. There seemed, however, to 
be no way in which this risk could be guarded against; if it eventuated, the 
matter could only be left over for settlement in the general agreement 
which would presumably have to be made with Italy at the cessation of 
sanctions. 

Some discussion followed as to what departmental representatives might 
be required to go to Geneva. It was felt that Mr. Starling should go, and, 
if Sir A. Faulkner’ agreed, he might also deal with the question of coal. 
As regards the other commodities (iron, steel and copper) it would probably 
suffice if a representative of ILM. Department® were ready to go out to 
Geneva if telephoned for. 


ANNEX TO No. 313 


Draft of telegram to the Secretary General, League of Nations, sent by the Foreign 
Office to the Board of Trade for concurrence 


December 1935 
Sir, 

I am directed by Secretary Sir Samuel Hoare to request that you will 
inform the Committee of Eighteen with reference to its Proposal IV(a) 
that His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom are prepared to 
take the necessary steps to participate in the extension of the measures of 
embargo contained in Proposal IV to petroleum and its derivatives, by- 
products and residues (?and to liquid fuels derived from coal) provided 
that other Member States which produce or supply these commodities 
are also prepared to participate. 


s Sir Alfred Faulkner was Under Secretary of the Mines Department of the Board of 
Trade. 
6 Industries and Manufactures Department of the Board of Trade. 
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No. 314 


Record’ of three conversations between Sir R. Vanstttart and 
Signor Grandi on December 3, 4, and 5 


[F 8997/1 /1] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 5, 1935 


I 


Sir R. Vansittart received the Italian Ambassador this afternoon [Decem- 
ber 3] in order to give him, purely personally and not by way of suggestions 
emanating from His Majesty’s Government, a sketch of the conditions of 
settlement of the Italo-Ethiopian dispute which might, in his opinion, 
secure to Italy an honourable issue and at the same time commend them- 
selves to the other parties concerned, viz., the League and Abyssinia. 
Sir R. Vansittart made it clear that these personal suggestions might have 
to be revised in the light of Mr. Peterson’s discussions in Paris, and were in 
any event subject to further examination from the technical point of view. 

Sir R. Vansittart prefaced his remarks by emphasising to Signor Grandi 
the wide political advantages which would accrue to Italy through a 
settlement, and the anxiety of His Majesty’s Government to secure one. 
He then proceeded to describe the basis of settlement suggested by Mr. 
Peterson in Paris telegram No. 239 and summarised at the head of the 
attached note.? 

Signor Grandi’s reaction to these suggestions was wholly unfavourable, 
and he took particular exception to the idea of an Italian chartered com- 
pany in the special economic zone (the western boundary of which, he 
seemed to indicate, should be the Sudan frontier). The suggestions were, 
he alleged, more unfavourable to Italy than the proposals of the Committee 
of Five,3 and he could not even put them forward to Rome as he was sure 
that the result would be an instruction to break off the conversations. 


II 


Signor Grandi called again on December 4th to resume his informal 
discussions with Sir R. Vansittart as regards the possible basis of peace 
proposals. The conversation lasted for over an hour and a half, and was 
remarkable for an admission by Signor Grandi, which it was impossible to 
misunderstand, that his object was to obtain from this country, and to be 
able to represent himself in Rome as having obtained, more favourable 
> terms for Italy than M. Laval was prepared to offer her.* Seen against this 


t Each of the three sections of this record was signed by Mr. P. S. Scrivener. 

2 No. 254: the ‘attached note’ is evidently No. 292. 

3 See Volume XIV, No. 641, note 4. 

4 A marginal note in Sir R. Vansittart’s handwriting here reads: ‘His object was, I 
think, at least partly to restore Anglo-Italian eventual relations, which of course he knows 
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background it is not surprising that the conversation was unproductive of 
a marked advance towards agreement. 

Signor Grandi began by reading telegrams sent to Rome from Paris 
containing the information, obligingly furnished by M. Laval, of the pro- 
gress of Mr. Peterson’s October conversations and, in one essential particular, 
furnishing it erroneously. The proposal for an exclusive Italian personnel 
in the area south of 8° was described as a ‘mandate’, which of course it 
was not. In another telegram a substantially accurate description of the 
Bale proposal was given. 

Signor Grandi then proceeded to expatiate on the insufficiency of the 
present, and of previous proposals, and, using the well-worn arguments 
about the Ethiopian menace to the Italian colonies, and the salty and stony 
nature of Danakil and Ogaden respectively, threw out the suggestion that 
the territorial connection between the two colonies should be provided 
in the east instead of west of Addis Ababa, with the inclusion, we under- 
stood, of large portions of Harrar province proper. Alternatively he would 
like the cession of, or a mandate over, all territory south of 8° (his finger 
being pressed, the while, on Jimma). 

Sir R. Vansittart pointed out that to ask the Emperor to cede his heredi- 
tary province was to invite an immediate refusal, and that to admit the 
Italian request for a mandate over Southern Abyssinia would be to court 
a similar answer from the League. 

We then had an opportunity of pointing out to Signor Grandi, at con- 
siderable length, the advantages which would accrue to Italy from the 
adoption of the present suggestions. She would have (as we and the French 
had agreed) a special economic position in Abyssinia proper: she would 
have an economic (and colonising) monopoly in a large area in the South: 
and she would, in exchange for a port, gain three notable accessions of 
territory in addition. Signor Grandi then harped on the tripartite agree- 
ment and the 1925 exchange of notes, but we were able to point out to him 
that these instruments postulated the integrity and independence of Ethiopia. 
Signor Grandi’s only reactions to all these arguments were to smile sadly 
and shake his head, to produce more maps, and to ask for more generous 
treatment. 

Three more points should however be noted. 

(1) He said that Signor Mussolini would ‘have to make a speech’. 
Sir R. Vansittart told him that were he in Signor Mussolini’s place (and, 
what is more, in Signor Mussolini’s position) he could make an uncommonly 
good one which, given Signor Mussolini’s influence, should thoroughly 
satisfy the Italian people. 

(2) He said that what France and England accepted, the League would 
accept. Sir R. Vansittart replied that this was not so. The League was 
composed of many powers which were both weak and frightened, and, 
were we to propose too drastic a solution from the Ethiopian point of view, 


that the French have undermined as much as circumstances have done. I had the impres- 
sion that he was abandoning this idea in our 3 interviews.’ 
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they would see themselves as the victims of a future settlement at their 
expense of a similar kind, and react accordingly. Signor Grandi said that, 
mercifully, there was no other Power quite like Ethiopia in the League, and 
that no precedent could therefore be created. Sir R. Vansittart rejoined 
that this was so as regards Ethiopia, and that it was owing to this fact that 
we had been able to go as far as we had. In another case (e.g. in Europe) 
it would be out of the question to go as far. 

(3) Signor Grandi urged once again the perils of allowing Ethiopia access 
to the sea. The port, he said, would become a centre of piracy and gun- 
running. The reply was that the port would not escape League super- 
vision, and that this risk was non-existent. 

Sir R. Vansittart urged Signor Grandi to consider once again the Bale 
and Borana proposal, coupled with the necessary rectification in the Ogaden 
to give a strategic frontier. Either Signor Grandi must agree to small terri- 
torial cessions and a large area of exclusive economic influence, or else to 
a larger cession and a corresponding reduction of the other advantages. 
We did not wish to thrust Danakil and Ogaden on Italy if they were not 
wanted. Let him consider alternatives. Signor Grandi said that these areas 
were poor geographical adjuncts of the Italian colonies, (“bones such as 
cooks need to make consommé with a doubtful quantity of marrow—but 
necessary bones’). 

Finally Signor Grandi was invited to return tomorrow, and to furnish 
some fresh contribution to the discussion. 


III 


The Italian Ambassador had a third conversation with Sir R. Vansittart 
to-day [December 5] on the subject of possible peace proposals. 

Signor Grandi endeavoured first of all to secure an admission that His 
Majesty’s Government were, or at least that Sir R. Vansittart himself was, in 
favour of a cession to Italy of all Ethiopia south of the 8th parallel. Sir R. 
Vansittart informed him that this was out of the question. He then 
dropped this proposal, and proceeded to make one on the following lines. 

Cession. Our original Bale proposal (i.e. along longitude 40° north to 
parallel 8°: then along parallel 8 to longitude 43°: then North-east to the 
British Somaliland frontier). This would, apparently, be in addition to 
Adowa-—Adigrat and a cession in the Danakil: and Signor Grandi indicated 
that he wanted part of Harrar province as well so as to link up, territorially, 
Eritrea and Italian Somaliland to the east instcad of the west of Addis Ababa. 

Special economic zone. ‘The area between meridians 40 and 37, bounded 
on the north by parallel 8. 

Sir R. Vansittart pointed out that here Signor Grandi was inviting French 
resistance in addition to Ethiopian. Signor Grandi admitted this, and 
produced a map showing the special economic zone granted to France by 
Italy this January (reproduced on the attached map).5 But he did not see 


5 Not preserved in the Foreign Office archives. 
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why the French should not make some contribution in this area. The 
Italians wanted a railway connection, and they realised that it was im- 
possible in the west: admittedly their railway would have to cross the 
French railway, but was there any reason why it should not? Signor 
Grandi emphasised the geographical connection of the Ogaden and Italian 
Somaliland with Harrar; all of which is of course true so far as it goes. 

Sir R. Vansittart said that he would note these points, which called for 
further examination and discussion with the Secretary of State. He would 
think them over and see the Ambassador again next week. 


6Reduced to practical proportions, there might perhaps be a bare pos- 
sibility of promoting a solution on the basis of a modification of the above 
proposals, viz: 


(1) The Bale-Ogaden cession. 


(2) The Adowa-—Adigrat cessions. against 

(3) A corridor only in the Danakil Ethiopian 
and in Harrar province de- access to 
signed to take the desired rail- the sea 
way. 


(4) The economic monopoly between - 
37° and 40° as suggested. 


Probably the construction of such a railway is a feasible engineering 
proposition, but it would mean civilising, or controlling, an area in the 
north at present almost entirely uncontrolled. Moreover, the French carried 
their January agreement in the teeth of the opposition of the French 
colonial party, who might be expected to resist a corridor dividing Jibuti 
from its hinterland. These proposals entail also much criss-crossing of 
corridors and railways, viz. the projected Italian railway corridor and the 
Ethiopian Assab corridor and also the Italian and French railways. 

I feel myself that taking all these factors together the difficulties of (a) 
getting French agreement, and (5) implementing the proposals are likely 
to prove insuperable. This is leaving aside the Ethiopian reaction alto- 
gether, and I do not believe that the Emperor would agree to the corridor 
in addition to the other—frankly fairly considerable—concessions which he 
will be called upon to make. Personally I am afraid I believe that the basis 
proposed by Mr. Peterson is incapable of extension as a working proposition, 
unless we drop the corridor altogether, and substitute Bale for the Danakil 
—where only minor rectifications would be admitted.7 

P. S. ScRIVENER 

6 The word ‘Note’ was inserted here by Sir L. Oliphant. 

7 A minute by Sir R. Vansittart, addressed to Sir S. Hoare and Mr. Eden, reads: ‘I think 
Mr. Scrivener’s conclusion is probably right. But I w[oul]d like to try on the French the 
idea of a railway corridor connecting Eritrea and Somalia. It needn’t be very wide 
(@ ? 20 miles?) and from our point of view wouldn’t matter. But the French would howl. 


And it might be salutary to tell the Italians that they (the French) had opposed this idea. 
But I think we might substitute Bale for Danakil. It w[oul]d be a more attractive proposition 
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for the Italians. i.e. in the South they w[oul]d have Bale and the economic zone, and 
much less in the North. (But in that case the Abyssinian access to the sea sh[oul]d be 
broadened.) I will take the map to Paris, but we might have a talk about this on Friday 
morning [December 6].’ Mr. Eden replied on December 6: ‘I agree that we cannot go 
beyond the basis proposed by Mr. Peterson, and though I do not carry its terms definitely 
in my head, I have my doubts as to whether the Emperor could be expected to accept it 
with any enthusiasm. There is much to be said for causing the French to howl, they have 
been both greedy and grubby throughout this business. A.E. Dec. 6.” A note by Mr. H. J. 
Seymour on the file reads: “The S. of S. has seen this record and Mr. Mason is taking with 
him a copy of the record and of the minutes. H.J.S. Dec. 6.’ 


No. 315 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir S. Hoare (Received December 6) 
No. 1705 [ F 8885/1 /1] 
PARIS, December 5, 1935 


His Majesty’s representative at Paris presents his compliments to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and has the honour to transmit to 
him copies of documents communicated by the French Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs respecting the Italo-Abyssinian dispute. 


ENCLOSURE I IN No. 315 


Troisiéme entretien avec M. Peterson 
29 novembre 1935 


M. PETERSON, qui avait rendu compte au Foreign Office des deux entre- 
tiens qu’il avait eus avec moi les 22 et 23 novembre, a recu maintenant les 
instructions de son Gouvernement dont la position parait étre la suivante: 


1. sur la procédure: 


On est d’accord 4 Londres pour que les Gouvernements britannique et 
francais fassent de concert des sondages a Rome et Addis-Abbeba avant 
de revenir a Genéve ot: ’organisme qualifié pour connaitre de la question 
parait étre le Comité des Treize. 

La question de savoir si ces démarches seraient effectuées par les représen- 
tants des deux Puissances simultanément, ou par l’un d’entre eux que 
lautre appuierait au moment opportun, demeure réservée. Le Gouverne- 
ment britannique, qui semble d’ailleurs n’avoir pas de préférences a cet 
égard, en discutera avec le Gouvernement frangais, une fois arrétées les bases 
de leurs propositions communes. 

Il convient de déterminer a quel moment de la négociation les deux 
belligérants devraient étre invités a déposer les armes. On pense, au Foreign 
Office, que la cessation des hostilités devrait intervenir aussit6t que le 
Comité des Treize aurait accepté les principes du reglement proposé par 
Angleterre et la France. 
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2. sur le fond: 


A. Echange de Territoires: Le Gouvernement britannique insiste fortement 
pour que le réglement entre |’Italie et l’Abyssinie ne paraisse pas consacrer 
au bénéfice de l’Italie des droits de la conquéte mais se présente sous la 
forme d’un échange de territoires. En fait, cet change sera tout a l’avantage 
de l’Italie, mais il ne doit pas étre déséquilibré au point d’apparaitre 
dérisoire. D’ot l’impossibilité d’accorder a l’Italie la totalité du Tigré 
au nord de la ligne riviére Takazzé-riviére Gheva. Le maximum qui 
puisse lui étre reconnu dans cette région est la partie nord-est du Tigré 
avec Adoua sans Axoum et |’Agamé, province dont Adigrat est le chef-lieu. 
Toujours dans l’hinterland de |’Erythrée, mais plus au sud, |’Italie recevrait 
le pays Danakil au nord de I’Aoussa. Vers la Somalie, une ‘rectification 
généreuse’ pourrait étre consentie qui rattacherait probablement au 
territoire italien la totalité de Ogaden au sud du 8¢ paralleéle. 

En échange, l’Ethiopie recevrait soit un port, soit un territoire se prétant 
a la construction d’un port. On pense a Londres que la France et |’Angle- 
terre devraient suggérer a l’Italie la cession d’un couloir conduisant a 
Assab ou a un emplacement portuaire équivalent. Il serait toujours temps 
de revenir 4 Zeila si des objections étaient faites contre l’autre solution, 
soit par l’Ethiopie, soit du cété de la S.D.N. 


B. Zone d’expansion économique: Quant 4 la création dans l’Ethiopie mérid- 
ionale d’une zone d’expansion économique et de peuplement ouverte a 
l’Italie, la conception du Foreign Office est définie par la formule suivante: 


‘Le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté dans le Royaume-Uni s’engage a 
user de son influence en vue de procurer a I’Italie les facilités les plus 
completes possibles pour un programme de développement économique 
et de peuplement dans les régions de |’Ethiopie méridionale qui peuvent 
se préter a ces fins et sont déterminées ultérieurement. La réalisation de 
ce programme devra s’effectuer dans le cadre du plan d’assistance 
formulé par le Comité des Cing étant entendu: 

(a) que la souveraineté éthiopienne sur les régions intéressées sera 
maintenue intacte; 

(b) que la Société des Nations devra étre acceptée par I’Italie et 
Ethiopie comme arbitre dans tous les cas litigieux’. 


S’agissant des limites de cette zone, le Foreign Office n’est pas en mesure 
d’accepter formellement les limites suggérées par nous (sud du 8° paralléle, 
est du 37° méridien). Toutefois il n’y fait pas de prime abord d’objections 
de principe. 

On n’entend pas a Londres que l’ouverture de certaines provinces a 
expansion économique et a l’immigration italienne doive étre synonyme 
d’annexion. Aussi considére-t-on comme essentiel que la région dont il 
s’agit ne soit pas laissée en dehors du plan d’assistance élaboré et contrdlé 
par la S.D.N. On veut d’ailleurs que ce plan ne soit pas une formule creuse 
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mais une réalité vivante et qu’il comporte réforme efficace de l’organisation 
du pays dans tous les domaines. 

On désire que la souveraineté éthiopienne demeure intacte non seulement 
théoriquement mais encore pratiquement. C’est dire que, méme dans les 
régions ot la domination amhara se superpose a des populations allogénes, 
on n’entend pas faire table rase de |’admuinistration éthiopienne mais la 
réformer dans le cadre du plan. 

On congcoit que l’action italienne dans la région soit dirigée par une 
Compagnie a charte qui aurait pour tache non seulement de représenter 
les intéréts nationaux mais de mettre en valeur le pays en affectant a son 
é€quipement, notamment a la construction de routes, une partie des revenus 
que lui procurerait l’exploitation des ressources naturelles. Toutefois cette 
compagnie ne devrait pas se substituer au Gouvernement et les agents du 
plan dans la région ne devraient pas étre recrutés exclusivement parmi les 
Italiens. Car, dans ce cas, la souveraineté éthiopienne et les intéréts de 
la population indigéne ne seraient pas suffisamment défendus contre 
l’emprise italienne. 

Dans le méme esprit on comprend toute l’importance d’assurer la sécurité 
des immigrants italiens, mais on n’entend pas qu’ils se défendent eux- 
mémes a la maniére des légionnaires romains. Pas de colonisation militaire 
déguisée. Les immigrants italiens devront compter sur la protection des 
organismes du plan d’assistance. 

Il appartiendra aux fonctionnaires du plan de régler les conflits qui 
s’éléveraient entre la Compagnie italienne et les autorités éthiopiennes, 
provinciales ou centrales. Leur attention sera particuliérement attirée sur 
importance que présentera cette partie de leur tache. 

On pense d’ailleurs a Londres qu’il est impossible d’entrer actuellement 
dans le détail du plan di’assistance, dont |’élaboration doit incomber 
essentiellement, sinon exclusivement, a la S.D.N., et que, s1 le Gouvernement 
italien désire avoir dés maintenant des assurances plus précises sur les 
dispositions des Gouvernements anglais et francais, il lui appartient de leur 
faire connaitre ses demandes. 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 315 
Afrique-Levant 
5 décembre 1935 


Les idées développées dans la note du 29 novembre, pour autant qu’elles 
représentent exactement la pensée de M. PETERSON, appellent de la part de 
M. DE SAINT-QUENTIN les observations personnelles suivantes : 


1. sur la procédure: 


D’accord en principe. On peut craindre que, lors des sondages, le 
Gouvernement éthiopien ne se dérobe, d’une maniére dangereuse pour 
lui, a la conciliation. Mais les sanctions, qui fournissent 4 l’Angleterre 
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et a la France un moyen de faire pression sur |’Italie, leur donnent également 
le droit de parler avec autorité a Addis-Abbeba. 


2. sur le fond: 
A. Echange de territoires. 11 parait impossible que le Gouvernement italien, 


méme s’1l n’insiste pas pour annexer tout le Tigré, renonce a conserver 
le Tigré Oriental, c’est-a-dire, en outre d’Adoua et d’Adigrat, Makallé. 
Il fera valoir sans aucun doute qu’a défaut de cette acquisition la recti- 
fication offerte dans le pays des Danakils présenterait peu d’intérét pour 
lui. Cette derniére région ne comprend, en effet, au nord de 1|’Aoussa, 
que des territoires désertiques et malsains. 

La cession a I’Ethiopie d’un port déja équipé, que ce soit Assab ou Zeila, 
risque de causer a Djibouti un grave préjudice. Le Gouvernement frangais, 
s’il accepte, d’accorder 4 1’Ethiopie la satisfaction morale d’un accés a la 
mer, est obligé de prévoir des garanties pour le trafic du port et du chemin 
de fer qui constituent pratiquement ses seuls intéréts dans cette région. 
La solution d’un corridor franco—anglais dans lequel ne serait pas inclus 
Zeila lui donne ces apaisements. D’ailleurs, il est prét a faciliter le com- 
merce de |’Ethiopie avec |’extérieur en créant 4 cet effet une zone franche 


4 Djibouti. 


B. Lone d’expansion économique et de peuplement. Le Gouvernement italien 
n’acceptera vraisemblablement pas que cette zone soit limitée a l’ouest par 
le 37° méridien s’il ne doit pas y exercer une influence prépondérante méme 
dans le domaine politique. La limite du 37° méridien coupe en deux le 
Dyma, l'une des provinces fertiles qui sont l’objet des aspirations italiennes. 
Il est peu probable que le Gouvernement italien se contente de cette front- 
iére pour une expansion purement économique. 

Les Belges ont fait au Kiwu l’essai d’une Compagnie a charte assumant 
certains services publics sans avoir de pouvoir de Gouvernement. Le Comité 
national du Kiwu a recu la concession de toutes les terres vacantes dans un 
large périmétre avec monopole des droits miniers contre l’obligation de 
construire les routes et d’affecter a des ceuvres sociales—écoles, hopitaux— 
un tiers de son capital. Cependant le Gouvernement de la Colonie con- 
servait l’administration, la police et la perception des impots. La Compagnie 
s’est vue trés rapidement dans l’obligation de se faire rembourser par I’Etat 
les dépenses des routes et de demander un allégement—qui lui a été consenti 
—de ses charges sociales. En outre, elle n’aurait jamais pu fonctionner si 
elle n’avait été assurée de la bienveillance et de l’appui des Autorités. 

Dans le cas d’une Compagnie 4 charte italienne de ce type en Ethiopie 
le probléme financier pourrait étre résolu par des subventions du Gouverne- 
ment italien. Mais la question des rapports avec les Autorités du Plan 
d’assistance serait essentielle et trés délicate. Si l’on refusait aux Italiens 
toute influence sur les forces de police qui devraient assurer la sécurité 
de leurs nationaux et sur les autorités locales dont le bon vouloir 
serait nécessaire 4 la vie des entreprises, on irait au devant de difficultés 
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quotidiennes dont le réglement risquerait d’occuper en permanence le 
Conseil de la Société des Nations et de provoquer a bréve échéance un 
nouveau conflit armé entre |’Italie et l’Ethiopie. 


No. 316 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received December 6, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 788 Telegraphic [F 8grz/1/1) 
ROME, December 6, 1935, 12.40 a.m. 

My telegrams Nos. 750,' 754? and 767.3 

My Belgian colleague came this evening to inform me at the earliest 
moment of information which he had received this morning from the Nuncio. 
The Nuncio had yesterday evening asked Under-Secretary of State for the 
Interior if he could tell him the latest news about the present situation. 
Under-Secretary of State replied that he could only say that if embargo 
was put on petrol Italy would go to war. In reply to question whether he 
was speaking to his questioner in his capacity of Nuncio Under-Secretary 
of State replied ‘yes’ and added ‘we have decided to go to war in such an 
eventuality’. ‘But with whom?’ ‘Against England’. Further conversation 
elicited the fact that in Under-Secretary of State’s view the majority of the 
Corps Diplomatique might shortly have to leave Rome. 

My Belgian colleague informed me that the Nuncio had agreed that he 
might pass this information on to me. In reply to his question I suggested 
that it might be mistake to inform the whole Corps Diplomatique since they 
might be unduly frightened but that I advised him to inform our French 
colleague. I thanked him for his kindness in coming to me so quickly. 

I report the above for what it is worth. It does not cause me to alter 
opinions I have already expressed to you in recent telegrams and in my 
despatch No. 1385.4 

Incidentally Prince de Ligne told me when the Pope had asked Signor 
Mussolini on Sunday last December rst if he would put forward fresh 
proposals for a settlement answer had been a flat refusal. His Holiness was 
correspondingly depressed. 

t See No. 261, note 2. 2 No. 260. 3 No. 279. 4 See No. 260, note 1. 


No. 317 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir E. Drummond (Rome) 
No. 647 Telegraphic: by telephone [ F 8935/2 /1] 
Most Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, December 6, 1935, 2 p.m. 


In my speech yesterday in the House of Commons I spoke as reported to 
you in a shortly following telegram.' Similar language has been held to 
1 No. 649 of December 6 to Rome, not printed here: it contained that part of Sir S. 
Hoare’s speech which made friendly allusions to Italy. Cf. 307 H.C. Deb. 5 s., cols. 341-7. 
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Signor Grandi by Sir R. Vansittart in recent conversations at the F[oreign] 
O[ffice].2_ There is a genuine desire here to find a settlement compatible 
with League principles and acceptable to its members. There would seem 
to be a chance of finding such a solution given reason and good-will; and 
it is with the desire of finding it that I am going to meet M. Laval in Paris. 
I understand that Signor Mussolini is to make a speech tomorrow 7th 
December. It is most important that he should make some response which 
will facilitate and not impair the prospects of settlement. 

You should see him at once, and urge this consideration upon him. 
You should bear in mind that were it to become apparent, as a result of 
his speech, that there was no hope of a satisfactory issue, there will be an 
overwhelming demand in Geneva for the immediate imposition of an oil 
embargo, since there would then appear to be no valid ground for post- 
ponement during negotiations for peace. Consequently the time and space 
in which these could practically be carried forward would be curtailed 
inconveniently—to use no stronger word. 

The contents of the immediately preceding paragraph are for your 
guidance, but its substance may be used in so far as you may judge advisable. 
You should not of course convey to Signor Mussolini any impression that 
we or the League are weakening. 3 


2 No. 314. 3 This telegram was drafted by Sir R. Vansittart. 


No. 318 


Sir S. Barton (Addis Ababa) to Sir S. Hoare (Received December 6, 3.15 p.m.) 
No. 420 Telegraphic: by wireless [ F 8938/1/1] 
Immediate ADDIS ABABA, December 6, 1935 


Your telegram No. 422.! 

As reported in my telegram No. 409? the Emperor is at present absent 
from Addis Ababa. 

There is no indication whatever that his attitude has altered since my 
telegram No. 352.3 On the contrary as stated in my telegram No. 409 
feeling here is if anything more confident as a result of delay in Italian 
advance from the South, while the Ethiopian telegram to the League of 
Nations of December 3rd* regarding (?Harrar) indicates growing bitterness 
produced by Italian air attacks on civilian population of open towns and 
villages. 


1 In this Foreign Office telegram of December 4, 1935, Sir S. Barton was asked to 
report ‘on receipt of this and henceforth every week, the attitude of the Emperor so far as 
you can ascertain it and also any weekly developments or even none in the local situation’. 

2 In this telegram of November go Sir S. Barton reported that the Emperor had left 
Addis Ababa on 28 November on a tour of inspection in Dessie. 

3 No. 171. 

4 This telegram, dated December 3, is printed in L/N.O.7., January—June 1936, p. 29. 
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The Emperor with dogged determination and complete calm is doing his 
best to defend his country, but I do not think he is under any undue illusion 
regarding collective military assistance. As regards collective financial 
assistance I do not know in what terms his appeal to the League of Nations 
on this point was answercd, but even if reply . . .5 views expressed at Geneva 
when Draft Convention for financial assistance to States victims of aggression 
was under discussion in 1930 I do not think will affect his determination. 


S The text was here uncertain. 


No. 319 


Sir S. Waterlow (Athens) to Sir S. Hoare (Received December 6, 5 p.m.) 
No. g01 Telegraphic [F 8955 [3861/1] 


ATHENS, December 6, 1935, 5.25 p.m. [sic] 

My telegram No. 299.! 

Prime Minister? authorizes me to assure you that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment can rely on full co-operation of Greek Government in all matters 
covered by paragraph 4 of your telegram No. 133.3 This assurance is given 
without reservations or restrictions of any kind. He said that Crete was 
entirely defenceless. 

As regards decisions to be taken at Geneva for further economic sanctions, 
he said that Greece would continue to fulfil her obligations under the Cov- 
enant while doing anything possible to spare Italian susceptibilities within 
those limits. He had so informed Italian Minister who had called to protest. 


t In this telegram, despatched at 6.35 p.m. on December 5, Sir S. Waterlow said that 
he had discussed Foreign Office telegram No. 133 (No. 287) with the King of Greece in a 
long private audience that morning. The King was ‘inclined to dwell on the difficulties 
of the position’ but promised a reply with ‘the least possible delay’. 

2 M. Constantine Demerdjis, who formed a new government on December 2. 

3 No. 287. 
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Sir EL. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received December 7, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 790 Telegraphic [F 8949/1 [1] 
ROME, December 6, 1935, 10.40 p.m. 


My Naval and Air Attaché[s] after consultation with their French col- 
leagues now consider it most probable that there exists a picked body of 
between one hundred and two hundred volunteer Italian pilots willing to 
take exceptional risk in air attacks upon British fleet.' An air raid on 
London without expectation of return to Italy is spoken of in several 


? Cf. No. 305. 
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quarters. From an Italian Air Force source it is learnt that these volunteers 
are under training in torpedo plane tactics in which it is the intention to 
press home attacks at very short range in the endeavour to make certain 
of hitting. 

Please inform Admiralty and Air Ministry. 

Repeated to Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean. 


No. 321 


Str S. Hoare to Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) 
No. 43 Saving: Telegraphic (C 7818/55/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 6, 1935 


Your telegram No. 329! and your telegram No. 285 Saving. 

I feel some doubt whether we can accept, without confirmation through 
a personal interview between Your Excellency and the Chancellor, the 
French Ambassador’s report of Herr Hitler’s statement that, pending a 
settlement of the Abyssinian question, it would be useless to resume dis- 
cussions on the London Declaration of February last. 

2. Your Excellency had previously expressed the view (see your despatch 
No. 12103 and your telegram No. 275 Saving‘) that an attempt at a settle- 
ment should be made without delay and that negotiation for the conclusion 
of an Air Pact and an Air Limitation agreement should be reopened as 
soon as possible. Baron von Neurath had told you on November 16th that 
the German Government favoured an agreement regarding ‘outstanding 
questions, including that of air limitation’ (see your despatch No. 1210) 
and that he expected (see your telegram No. 267 Saving’) that after the 
British elections conversations would be opened regarding various matters 
including the Air Pact and limitation of air strengths. 

3. Now the French Ambassador reports the Chancellor’s unwillingness 
to negotiate at all pending a settlement of the Abyssinian question. This, 
as is suggested in your telegram No. 3276 may well be due to his belief 
in the imminence of war at least between Britain and Italy and possibly 
between Britain and France and Italy from which he would hope to be in 
a position to profit later if he keeps his hands free now. Or it may be due to 
the fear lest as a result of sanctions the Fascist régime may itself be en- 
dangered, in which case he might have to intervene to save it in the interest 
of dictatorships in general. Or he may hold that France is on the verge of 
such a dangerous financial and political crisis that it would be useless to 
negotiate at present with any French Government. 

4. Whatever be the Chancellor’s motives, I feel most disinclined, in a 
matter which touches our interests so directly, to leave the last word 
with the French Ambassador. I therefore think that Your Excellency should 


t No. 241. 2 No. 302. 3 No. 234. 
4 No. 235. 5 No. 199. 6 No. 239. 
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ask for an interview with the Chancellor in order that we may learn from 
him personally his view on the possibility of further conversations respecting 
the London Declaration and particularly the question of the Air Pact and 
air limitation. 

5. Subject to Your Excellency’s views, I would suggest that you should 
open the interview by asking the Chancellor whether, as is implied in the 
7th and 8th of the 13 points included in his speech of May aist,7 he is still 
in favour of the conclusion of an Air Pact and an agreement respecting 
limitation of air strengths; and whether in that case he thinks that the time 
has come for negotiations to be resumed on these matters. From the French 
Ambassador’s account of his interview with the Chancellor (your telegram 
No. 329), it seems improbable that Herr Hitler will agree to the immediate 
re-opening of negotiations. But in that case it is desirable that he should 
state to you clearly the reasons why he has now withdrawn his previous 
offers and the circumstances in which he would be prepared to renew them. 

6. Should he on the other hand show himself disposed to discuss the 
possibility of air negotiations I think that Your Excellency will have to 
remind him that no progress can be achieved if we simply ignore the French 
demand that the proposed Air Pact should be accompanied by bilateral 
arrangements. For that reason I asked the German Ambassador on 
August 1st (my despatch No. 832)8 to ascertain the German Government’s 
view on such arrangements. My enquiry has never been answered; though 
I did my best to make it clear to Herr von Hoesch that what I was asking 
was not that the German Government should agree at this stage to bilateral 
arrangements, but merely that they should undertake to agree subsequently 
to their conclusion if they can be concluded between any two Powers in a 
form which those Powers may judge to be effective and yet sufficiently 
limited to make possible the conclusion of a similar agreement between any 
one of those Powers and a third Power. You could support these remarks 
by the observations contained in paragraphs 3 to ro (including paragraph 7) 
of the joint note prepared by the Foreign Office and Air Ministry for 
my guidance on this matter on July 31st. You would, of course, have to 
make it perfectly clear that at the moment such explanations were entirely 
provisional and in no way such as to commit His Majesty’s Government. 
But they should, in my opinion, show that the principle of bilateral arrange- 
ments, provided they are limited in their scope, is not in itself open to 
objection. It is to be hoped that Herr Hitler would on full consideration of 
your request, agree with this view, subject of course to all reservations as 
regards the working out of the details. 

7. On the other hand, the Chancellor may reply that he sees no purpose 
in the re-opening in present circumstances of the air negotiations, but that 
Germany will—as he said to the French Ambassador—be ready at a latter 
date to resume conversations on the basis of the 13 points. In that case— 


7 The thirteen points are printed in D.G.F.P., Series C, vol. iv, pp. 175-8: cf. Volume 
XIII, Nos. 222, 227. § Volume XIII, No. 447. 
9 Not printed in Volume XIII: see Annex to No. 476 below. 
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indeed in any case—I think it would be desirable that you should endeavour 
to ascertain what concrete meaning he attaches to negotiations on that basis. 

8. Here I may explain for Your Excellency’s guidance that Foreign 
Office memorandum of June 11'° shows that certain matters raised in these 
points, notably in points 1, 2, 3 and 5, are really not matters for negotiation 
at all, but declarations of principle and opinion by the German Government. 
Others of these points (notably those parts of point 8 dealing with land 
effectives and naval strengths and point 11 dealing with naval armaments) 
deal either with a question (land effectives), which is now practically 
admitted by both Germany and France to be insoluble for the moment, or 
with naval questions which have already been dealt with in the Naval 
Agreement of last June or are about to be considered at the Naval Con- 
ference. Point 9 deals with the abolition of certain weapons and methods of 
warfare and more particularly the prohibition of aerial bombing outside 
the fighting zone; I do not suppose that the Chancellor, any more than we, 
would maintain that this result, dependent upon the agreement of a large 
number of Powers, is likely to be secured in any immediate future. 

g. Those matters within the 13 points which do seem, at some not too 
distant stage, to be subjects for discussion are :"! 


(1) The reference in point 6 to the readiness of the German Government 
to conclude bilateral pacts of non-aggression with neighbouring States; 

(2) The reference in points 7 and 8 to the Air Pact and limitation of air 
strengths; 

(3) The reference in point Io to the limitation of heavy weapons; and 

(4) the reference in points 12 and 13 to non-interference in Austria. 


10. You may inform your French colleague of the general sense of the 
communication which you make to the Chancellor. 
Copied to Paris No. 333 Saving. 


t0 Not printed (C 4733/55/18). 

1! ‘The original draft here included a paragraph referring to point 1 which was omitted 
on Sir R. Vansittart’s instructions. He remarked ‘It is on the high-road to a general and 
far-reaching discussion, for which I do not think the moment has yet come. Let us confine 
ourselves to concrete questions.’ 
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Sir S. Hoare to Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) 
No. 44 Saving: Telegraphic [C 7818/55/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 6, 1935 


My telegram No. 43 Saving.! 
When time of interview with Chancellor is fixed you should inform your 
French colleague of general sense of communication you are about to 


t No. 321. 
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make, but you should not go into any detail as to arguments you will use. 
You should explain that object of your interview is to complete that of 
M. Francois-Poncet by giving Hitler an opportunity of repeating to you 
what he has already said to M. Francois-Poncet. Naturally you will delay 
your communication as long as possible so as to avoid danger of a leakage. 

Please inform me when time of interview is fixed, repeating your telegram 
to Paris so that His Majesty’s Ambassador there may be able to inform 
French Government that interview is about to take place. 

Copied to Paris, No. 332 Saving. 


No. 323 


Minute by Sir R. Vansittart for Sir S. Hoare 
[F égrz/r/1] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 6, 1935 


This' confirms me fully in what I have felt and tried to express for some 
time past, that it would be suicidal for us to proceed with the oil embargo 
until and unless we have come to a full and concrete arrangement not only 
with the French but with the other Powers militarily concerned. I do not 
think that any possible repercussions in the United States (which I do not 
regard at all seriously and in relation to which we have recently received 
certain assurances from Sir Ronald Lindsay)? should be allowed to weigh 
for a moment against this immediate and concrete risk. We may succeed 
in laying the danger of being let down by our colleagues, and above all 
by our principal colleague—France, but until we have done so I must 
earnestly hope that we shall not allow ourselves to be led on to any definite 
decision on the faith of anything but a demonstration of readiness for con- 
crete action by all the other Mediterranean Powers. Promises alone would 
give me no assurance whatever. 

I still believe, however, that, if properly faced with this question, and if 
we make it clear that we shall not budge until it is properly settled and that 
if it is not properly settled we shall say why we will not budge, the French 
and the rest will probably come into line. If they do not, they must take 
the responsibility of breaking the League, but we will not break our necks 
without being quite certain that they also are in it up to the neck. This has 
always been the substance of your speeches, and I do not believe that 
anybody would understand or forgive us if we acted otherwise. 

If the League is to fail, it is clearly far better that it should fail at the 
general expense than at ours exclusively. 


R.V. 


1 The reference is to No. 316. 

2 Cf. No. 288. 

3 The minute is annotated by Mr. R. Hankey (Private Secretary to Mr. Eden): ‘Seen 
by Mr. Eden. R.M.A.H. 8.12’. 
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No. 324 


Record! by Sir R. Vansittart of a conversation with the 
French Ambassador 


[F 9064/1 /1] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 6, 1935 


The French Ambassador came to see me this morning to tell me how 
pleased he had been with the Secretary of State’s speech in the House of 
Commons yesterday afternoon, and to add that he thought it would make a 
good preface to the impending conversations with M. Laval.? 

He expressed his great anxiety that a settlement should be found. I said 
that I sincerely shared this desire, but that I thought a solution would have 
been more probably come by if his Government had shown more firmness 
than they had with the Italian Government over many months past and 
particularly now. Even now, I said, the instructions to the French Am- 
bassador in Rome to tell Signor Mussolini in person that in case of an attack 
upon a Member of the League France would come militarily to the assistance 
of that Member, had not been sent. I cited this as one among many examples 
of hesitation. I went on to say that if the French Government would now 
show greater powers of decision, the opportunity for reaching a settlement 
might indeed occur, but it must be well understood that that settlement 
could only be found within strictly practical limits. Otherwise the League 
would be destroyed or so stultified that its practical existence would be 
terminated. I could not conceive that any active Member of the League 
could contemplate the responsibility for such a result. The terms that were 
now under consideration for Italy, I said, though no finality had yet been 
reached and all reasonable elasticity was still possible, were indeed very 
wide and generous considering that the Power to whom they would be 
offered had been declared an aggressor by some fifty nations. A settlement 
even of the nature contemplated was only possible because Abyssinia was 
in fact a special case.( But there were many Members of the League who 
were watching eagerly for the nature of the settlement, and, while making 
all allowance for the speciality of the case, would lose all confidence in the 
future of the League if the settlement went too far}) Some Members of the 
League indeed were apprehensive as to their own future. They were going 


to ask themselves if the League in general and France in particular could © 


really be trusted to stand up to Germany, for example, in future, if France 
was afraid to stand up to Italy today. If the terms, in the opinion of these 
other Members of the League, went too far, there was only one possible 
answer to that question, and I thought it was one that France might well 
have cause to regret in the future. These apprehensive and attentive 


t This Record was circulated to the Cabinet as C.P. 234(35). 

2 An unnumbered telegram of December 6 from Sir G. Clerk (received 4.30 p.m.) said 
that Sir S. Hoare’s speech in the House of Commons on December 5 ‘has made great 
impression on French press’. Cf. No. 317, note 1. 
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Powers were already asking themselves what, if these things could be done 
in the green tree of Abyssinia, would occur in the dry rot of Europe? The 
problem therefore before us was one of finding reasonable and even generous 
terms to Italy, bearing in mind again that this was only possible owing to the 
special nature of the case and that Italy was in fact an aggressor. There 
must therefore be an obvious limit to appetite on the one side and connivance 
on the other. Were these considerations not borne in mind the whole 
post-war structure of Europe would not only be imperilled but destroyed. 
That was the point which we had really now reached and which we must 
make a united effort to solve; but firmness and loyalty would be necessary. 

I proceeded that I was going to Paris this afternoon to take part in the 
conversations with M. Laval which the Secretary of State was about to 
initiate. As, however, I should be in Paris, I was going to take the opportunity 
of endeavouring to form some judgment of my own of the state of Anglo- 
French relations. —The Ambassador begged me not to form it upon Paris 
or even upon certain sections of Paris. I said of course my stay would be too 
short to form any complete impression and that the gathering of an im- 
pression was not the primary cause of my visit. I should be glad, however, 
of the fortuitous opportunity of forming even some modest views of my own. 
I would not conceal from His Excellency that I was genuinely apprehensive 
as to the future of Anglo-French relations if the present crisis continued and 
if the attitude of at least a very considerable part of his country continued 
to be as reprehensible as it had been in the past. The knowledge of that 
attitude was spreading very rapidly in this country, and incalculable harm 
would be done if it were not soon remedied. It was of no use to mince 
matters. There was a growing lack of confidence here which was all the 
more serious in that the problems which lay ahead of us in Europe were 
far more serious than the already troublesome and dangerous one which 
we were now handling. By what I had said the Ambassador might judge of 
the sincerity of the desire, so far as I was concerned, and I might add so 
far as everybody here was concerned, of finding a reasonable settlement. 
But I repeated that such a settlement could only be found by means of 
full Anglo-French co-operation, and nothing that I had seen during these 
last months in any sense came up to that description. I hoped, therefore, 
that I might return from Paris with a better impression than the one I was 
taking there, and he knew that I was speaking as a loyal collaborator with 
his country in the past. 

The Ambassador replied that he earnestly hoped no-one here would 
form their opinion of France from any temporary or partial manifestation 
of irritation. It was perfectly true, and he and I were both well aware of it, 
that one country was never really beloved in another, and that, particularly 
in regard to Anglo-French collaboration, this was and must always be the 
work of the fewer and wiser heads who saw the eventual and ineradicable 
identity of interests. This fundamental identity did not change, and in 
any real crisis the vast majority of the French nation would immediately 
recognise and act upon it. Indeed those who were really of this persuasion 
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-It should be more clearly demonstrated than had been the case of late. 


in France were already far more numerous than any vocal elements in the 
other direction. 
I replied that I fully recognised this, but there were moments when 


R.V. 


No. 325 


Extract from the draft minutes of the Sub-Committee on Defence Policy and 
Requirements of the Committee of Imperial Defence at its meeting on 
December 6, 1935! 


[F 9156/3861 |r) 
2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, SWI, December 6, 1935 


2.2 Assurances to be obtained from other Powers to safeguard the situation in the 
event of an aggression by Italy 


THE Sus-CommirreE had under consideration a Report by the Chiefs 
of Staff Sub-Committee (Paper No. D.P.R. 59)3 dealing with assurances 
to be obtained from other Powers to safeguard the situation in the event of 
an aggression by Italy. 

Mr. EDEN said that as regards Yugoslavia, Turkey and Greece, certain 
preliminary approaches had already been made towards getting military 
assurances on the lines suggested by the Chiefs of Staff.¢ The Foreign 
Office held the view, however, that it might be premature, or even dangerous 
to approach some of the nations referred to in Part II of the Report, notably 
Germany and Hungary; he questioned also whether the assurances required 
from Roumania, such as the use of docks and repair facilities in the Black 
Sea, was a matter which could usefully be taken up at the present time. 


The Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin, took the chair at this meeting. Others present 
included Sir J. Simon (Home Secretary), the Secretaries of State for War and Air, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Sir Warren Fisher (Permanent Secretary of the Treasury and Head 
of the Civil Service representing Mr. N. Chamberlain), and the Chiefs of Staff. Mr. 
Eden represented the Foreign Office. 

2 The first section of these minutes, not printed here, dealt with the general supply 
position, which was of acute interest to the Foreign Office in connexion with the supply 
of anti-aircraft ammunition (cf. No. 286). Mr. Runciman, President of the Board of 
Trade, explained that the general purpose was to ensure that the manufacturing capacity 
of the country would be sufficient to meet the needs of a war in the Far East and a war 
against Germany in 1939. Mr. Eden referred to the present shortage of anti-aircraft 
ammunition, and remarked that the general plans ‘did not coincide with the dangers with 
which we might be faced at a much earlier date in the present emergency’. The impossibility of 
a rapid increase in new explosive-factory capacity was stressed, but it was agreed that during 
the present emergency ‘priority as between the Defence Departments should continue to be 
given to the production of anti-aircraft ammunition and anti-tank equipment’. 

3 Not printed. 

4 Nos. 287, 208. 
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It seemed that for the moment it would be better to confine the conver- 
sations to essential points. 

f Lorp MonseEtt drew the attention of the Sub-Committee to paragraph 17 
of the Report, in which the Chiefs of Staff emphasised the danger which 
would arise if political agreements on the application of fresh sanctions 
,; were to outrun arrangements for co-operation between the forces of the 
Powers concerned. This was a subject which the Chiefs of Staff had brought 
to notice on several previous occasions. 

Str ERNLE CHATFIELD Said that from the strategical point of view we were 
the only member of the League which was in any way prepared for warlike 
measures. We were far ahead of all others, indeed, other Powers had done 
nothing. That being the case, Italy was the more likely to take the bit 
between her teeth, and if she did so we should be left alone for a considerable 
time to take the brunt. The Chiefs of Staff felt strongly that it was essential 
that approaches should be made to the other Powers in order that we should 
obtain from them information as to their ability to co-operate and assur- 
ances that they would so do. France had already said that she would not 
declare war until she had mobilised and was fully prepared, which was a 
matter of weeks. If others took the same line it would give Italy an oppor- 
tunity to deal with us alone and would prolong hostilities. 

THE Prime MinisTER asked the Minister for League of Nations Affairs 
to accept as a general guide the proposals made by the Chiefs of Staff, and 
to report the progress of his conversations. 


Conclusions. ‘THE SuB-CoMMITTEE agreed: 


(a) To approve as a general guide the proposals made by the Chiefs 
of Staff on the assurances to be obtained from other Powers as to 
the forms of support required from them in the event of Italian 
ageression. ; 

(b) That the Minister for League of Nations Affairs, during his forth- 
coming visit to Geneva, should pursue conversations on these 
lines, but that the priority of approach to the countries concerned 
should be left to his discretion, and that he should report in due 
course as to the progress made. 

(c) To take note of the views expressed by the Chiefs of Staff in para- 
graph 17 of their Report, which read as follows: 

‘In conclusion we wish to emphasise the danger which would 
arise if political agreements on the application of fresh sanctions 
outrun arrangements for co-operation between the forces of the 
Powers concerned. We submit that it is essential that this country, 
alone, should not be committed to risks for which other Members 
of the League are militarily unprepared. Powers agreeing to 
sanctions should be ready to meet the situation which may arise 
therefrom. When, therefore, further discussions take place likely 
to lead to fresh pressure on Italy, we urge that steps be taken 
simultaneously to initiate military discussions with all those Powers 
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whose duty it is to co-operate in the Mediterranean in the event of 
Italian aggression.’s 


Ss Later in the meeting Lord Swinton, Secretary of State for Air, raised as a matter of 
urgency the question of the instructions which should be given to representatives of the 
Air Ministry at the forthcoming conversations with the French. He explained that he had 
drafted instructions on the general lines approved by the Cabinet, who had given authority 
to the Air Ministry to have 13 squadrons prepared on a mobile basis and ready to leave the 
country. This had been done. Five squadrons would be able to go in a fortnight and others 
later. If air squadrons were sent to France, assistance would be required from the Army to 
maintain them, but he was not, he said, raising the question of a military expeditionary 
force. In the discussion that followed it was generally objected that these instructions were 
more specific than the Cabinet had intended, and that it would be sufficient if the conversa- 
tions were confined to an exploration of the French attitude, without committing the 
British Government to any definite action at this stage. The sub-committee agreed: ‘(a) 
That the first task of the Air Staff Representative was to ascertain French intentions— 
they being the predominant partner on the French frontier. (b) If pressed, the Air Staff 
Representative will say that we are prepared to send a contingent to co-operate, but should 
say that we cannot yet specify its size and composition.’ 


No. 326 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received December 7, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 792 Telegraphic [F 8978/1 [1] 


ROME, December 7, 1935, 1.30 a.m. 


I gave my French colleague this evening! the extract from your speech 
contained in your telegram No. 649.2, He was highly appreciative of its 
terms. His Excellency told me that he had received a long telegram from 
M. Laval instructing him to urge Signor Mussolini very strongly to make 
further and more moderate proposals than those which he had put forward 
up to now. It spoke of the question of petrol embargo in much the same 
sense as your telegram No. 647.3 Telegram also contained instructions 
as regards France’s aid were Italy to attack us but my colleague did not 
give me the words in which he intended to impart this information to 
Mussolini. He is to see the latter tomorrow and I shall have a later 
opportunity of reverting to the subject. His Excellency was much troubled 
by the first instruction since he knew Signor Mussolini had already refused 
request made by the Pope with the same object, see my telegram No. 788,4 
and Signor Suvich had held categorical language to him only yesterday 
to the effect that the Italian Government refused to put forward fresh 
proposals and that they now awaited counter or amended proposals as a 
result of the experts’ discussions in Paris, see my telegram No. 786.5 His 
Excellency said that he was therefore inclined simply to ask Mussolini to 
tell the Italian Ambassadors in London and Paris that the Italian Govern- 
ment would be prepared to consider and discuss sympathetically any 


1 i.e. December 6. 2 Cf. No. 317, note 1. 
3 No. 317. 4 No. 316. 5 No. 312. 
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proposals which the French and British Governments may think fit to 
formulate. 

I told the Ambassador in general terms what I proposed to say to Signor 
Mussolini at 10 a.m. tomorrow.® This as you will see happened to fall in 
with the Ambassador’s own views and I believe therefore that he will 
limit himself to speaking in the sense which he had indicated to me. 

I feel sure personally that the Ambassador’s line is right since to press 
Signor Mussolini in view of his declared refusal to make at present juncture 
any modified suggestions for a settlement cannot but lead to a rebuff and 
irritate him while if we can obtain from him a public declaration, such as 
I shall endeavour to do in accordance with your instructions, and state- 
ments from two Italian Ambassadors a more hopeful atmosphere would be 
secured for consideration of any plan we have to put forward. 

Incidentally my colleague told me that he had gathered from his con- 
versation with Signor Suvich yesterday that Italy would not yield even 
were oil embargo to be imposed. My colleague hinted that Italy had in his 
view sufficient petrol stocked or in sight for six months to come. 

Repeated to Paris. 


6 i.e. December 7. 


No. 327 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Mr. Eden' (Received December 7, 12.30 p.m.) 
No. 335 Telegraphic [C 8117/55/18] 


BERLIN, December 7, 1935, 12.31 p.m. [sic] 


My telegram No. 334.? 

Herr von Biilow also told French Ambassador that Italy’s participation 
would be necessary in any such discussions and that her participation in 
present circumstances was most unlikely. If Chancellor uses this argument 
to me next week I shall reply that Italy is discussing naval armaments? 
and that she may equally consent to discussion of air armaments. 

Repeated to Paris. 


t Mr. Eden was Acting Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs during Sir S. Hoare’s 
absence on leave. Sir S. Hoare flew from Hendon to Paris on the morning of December 7. 
Sir R. Vansittart left London on the afternoon of December 6 and arrived in Paris on the 
same evening, travelling by train. 

2 This telegram and No. 290 Saving of December 6 from Berlin referred to a press 
statement by the ‘Deutsche Nachrichten Bureau’ of December 6 to the effect that Germany 
was still ready in principle to conclude an air pact and to limit her armaments to the same 
extent as other powers. When questioned by M. Francois-Poncet, Herr von Biilow replied 
that discussions could hardly begin until mutual relations between Great Britain, France, 
and Italy had become clearer, but that in principle the German Government maintained 
the point of view set forth in the Chancellor’s Reichstag speech of May 21. 

3 Cf. Volume XIII, Nos. 554, 555, 562, and p. 712. 
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No. 328 


Ser E. Drummond (Rome) to Mr. Eden (Received December 7, 9.45 p.m.) 
No. 795 Telegraphic [F 8980/1 /1] 
Your telegram No. 647. ROME, December 7, 1935, 7.19 p.m. 

I saw Signor Mussolini this morning and referred to your speech in the 
House of Commons which he told me he had read attentively; it had 
been well reported in Italian press. In my presence he read again extract 
which I had brought down, contained in your telegram No. 649.2 

2. I then spoke in the sense of your instructions adding that it was because 
we desired to find solution compatible with League principles and acceptable 
to its members that you had gone to Paris to meet M. Laval. If he was 
able to make some sympathetic response to your appeal in the course of the 
speech I understood he was to make today, prospects of such a settlement 
would be enhanced. On the other hand if—which I could not believe to 
be the case—he implied in his speech that there was no hope of a satisfactory 
settlement then prospects would necessarily be hindered. Further there 
would assuredly be strong and immediate reaction at Geneva. There 
would almost certainly be an immediate demand for imposition of an oil 
embargo and there would be no valid ground for suggesting its postpone- 
ment in order that negotiations for a settlement might proceed. Conse- 
quently period for such negotiations would be necessarily curtailed and 
possibilities of success correspondingly diminished. I added that it was 
hardly necessary for me to point out since it was already clear from your 
speech that what I had said did not imply any signs of weakening either on 
our side or on that of the League and I felt sure that any sympathetic 
response which he might make would not be regarded as a sign of weakness 
on his part. His Excellency interjected that he quite appreciated this 
point. I concluded that we were making this appeal solely because we desired 
to reach an honourable agreement, to restore friendly relations between 
our two countries and to bring sanctions to an end. 

g. Signor Mussolini answered that oil embargo constituted main diffi- 
culty for him in responding to this appeal. That threat now possessed 
mainly a moral significance; it was a further turning of the screw; from 
practical point of view it would not have any considerable effect. (Here he 
grinned at Signor Suvich who was present and I had the impression that 
owing to precautions now taken Italy felt fairly safe even if oil embargo 
were imposed). I pointed out that there was no mention of an oil embargo 
in your appeal and that field was therefore clear for a response to the latter. 

4. Monsieur Laval, His Excellency continued, desired negotiations 
between December 14th and December 18th. Four days was in any case 
far too short but what he objected to were negotiations taking place within 
a fixed time limit i.e. if not successful within a given period oil embargo to 
be automatically imposed. His experience of Geneva decisions led him to 


t No. 317. 2 See ibid., note 1. 
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believe Committee would wish to act quickly; they might well suggest ten 
days as sufficient for negotiations the embargo to be imposed automatically 
if no agreement reached at the end of that period. It would be intolerable 
to negotiate under such a threat. 

5. I then made the following purely personal comments emphasizing 
that they were drawn from my experience as an ex-Secretary-General of 
the League and not put forward in any way as from the Ambassador. If 
things went well Committee might be informed on December 18th that 
serious negotiations were in progress. In such a case Committee might well 
decide to adjourn asking France and ourselves to make a report at a suitable 
moment and rely on us to suggest date for Committee’s reunion. This 
would allow complete liberty of movement on all sides. I emphasized of course 
that we were only one member of the League and could make no prophecy 
as to what decision would be adopted but my past experience at Geneva 
led me to believe such an arrangement might not prove inacceptable. 

6. Finally Signor Mussolini declared that in any case he would make a 
reference to your appeal in his speech this afternoon. 

7. As His Excellency seemed to be rather hesitant about making a decision 
I did at one point in the conversation emphasizing that I had no instructions 
and speaking purely personally, suggest to him what he might say this 
afternoon viz. somewhat to the effect that he too would welcome an honour- 
able and equitable settlement adding, if he felt it essential, a settlement 
which took account of vital interests of Italy. I believe this suggestion had 
some influence on his final decision. 

8. I would emphasize that both Signor Mussolini and Signor Suvich 
were very insistent that an automatic date for application of oil embargo 
would render forthcoming negotiations infinitely more difficult. 

Repeated to Paris. 


No. 329 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Mr. Eden (Received December 7, 8.30 p.m.) 
No. 254 Telegraphic: by telephone [F 8985/1 /r] 
PARIS, December 7, 1935 


The following communiqué was issued to the Press after this evening’s 
conversation.! 

Monsieur Pierre Laval received this afternoon Sir Samuel Hoare, accom- 
panied by Sir Robert Vansittart and Mr. Peterson. 

The two Ministers confirmed the existence of complete agreement between 
the two Governments for the continuation of a policy of close collaboration. 

They began an exchange of views which will be continued tomorrow in 
order to determine the bases which might be proposed for the friendly 
settlement of the Italo-Ethiopian dispute. 


™ Cf. No. 330 below. 
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No. 330 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Mr. Eden (Received December 8) 
No. 312 Saving: Telegraphic [F 8983/1 /1] 
Following from Secretary of State. PARIS d2ecemveh 75 A055 

Following is summary of record of meeting at Quai d’Orsay on December 
7th at 5.30 p.m. Begins: 

M. Laval began by saying that recent political developments in France 
had now shown that delay in Geneva proceedings had been fully justified. 
As regards petrol sanction France, though not supplier of petrol had as 
direct interest as United Kingdom in consequences of any step. French 
Government knew through M. de Chambrun and Signor Cerruti that 
Italy regarded petrol sanction as military measure. Without petrol no 
country could exist and no war be carried on. It followed, and he himself 
was convinced, that Signor Mussolini might reply by some desperate 
resolution. 

Before war had started he had expressed wish that embargo on Italian 
exports could be postponed until conciliation had failed. In the end he 
had given way to British thesis. As regards petrol he now reverted to idea 
of seeking conciliation before embargo. He would thus deplore fixing of 
even relatively remote date for entry into force of petrol sanction, though 
France, being uninterested in supply of oil, could not oppose embargo. 
Formula that embargo must be generally accepted would secure delay. 
Even if United States of America could do anything effective it would not 
be before Congress met i.e. probably January 6th. 

As regards common military front he had warned Italian Ambassador, 
and confirmed through French Ambassador in Rome, that Italian Govern- 
ment must not mistake French attitude. He regretted allusions in certain 
British papers to this delicate procedure and hoped restraint would be 
exercised. 

I expressed gratitude for action taken with Italy but said mutual frankness 
was essential, and I wished to clear up certain lingering doubts. While 
Signor Mussolini and official press service in Rome had implied, contrary 
to M. Laval’s impressions, that petrol sanction would not be regarded as 
hostile measure, Italian outbreak, though improbable, was not impossible 
and would certainly be directed against British Fleet or Egypt. Meanwhile 
many people, particularly Italians and Italian representatives, were saying 
that France, notwithstanding assurances, would not be able or in position 
to give military assistance in case of necessity. Would M. Laval communi- 
cate frankly any doubts he might have as to possibility of France being 
unable in actual emergency to give promised assistance? I implied no 
criticism, but it was better to know position beforehand. 

M. Laval said it was clear that policy of sanctions did not command 
universal approval in France. But France did not break her engagements, 
and it was for this reason that she was equally interested with us on [? in] 
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question of petrol sanction. French people must feel that everything 
possible was being done to solve crisis. France would do what she had 
promised but for this purpose she must be on footing of complete equality 
with United Kingdom. He could not disregard his information that petrol 
embargo meant war. It was because France was determined to honour her 
engagements to us that he wished us to do everything possible to ward off 
a dangerous adventure. 

We agreed that negotiations must be pushed on. But if embargo were to 
be postponed there must be good hope of successful outcome of negotiations, 
and for this purpose it was necessary to convince Italy that France and 
Great Britain, as well as other Powers involved, were more united than ever. 
Fixing of date for embargo, peace negotiations and Staff conversations must 
be carried on simultaneously, latter being extended to cover all defence 
services and to commence at beginning of week. M. Laval agreed to this 
and to necessary reinforcement for this purpose of British Service Attachés 
in Paris. 

Turning to peace conversations, I enquired what would be best pro- 
cedure for Geneva supposing conversations with Italy had begun satisfac- 
torily. It was essential, and M. Laval agreed, to avoid impression that 
League was weakening. 

M. Laval felt that Italian pretensions and British reservations were alike 
excessive. Signor Mussolini must have at least part of conquered territory. 
Tigré must be ceded in part. Italy also wanted regions in which to settle 
her colonists south of 8th parallel and excluding Ogaden which was valueless 
for the purpose: he was on the other hand fully prepared to see Abyssinia 
given access to sea. He appealed to Great Britain to be more generous. 

I replied that it was essential not to give appearance of rewarding 
aggression. As I saw it, following were main principles to be kept in view: 

(1) the proposals must be kept within the framework of the report of the 
Committee of Five; Abyssinia must have a definite outlet to the sea. 

(2) Any question of mandate must be excluded. 

(3) The arrangement must be a judicious mixture of an exchange of 
territory and the conferring of economic concessions. The cession of territory 
by Ethiopia in the north must depend for its extent upon what was done in 
the south and south-west. As to Tigré I was prepared to agree that Italy 
must retain Adowa and Adigrat. But to go too far would lead to the 
Emperor’s overthrow and provoke the accusation that all the League had 
managed to do was to ruin Abyssinia. 

In the south there must be an exchange of territory against the port 
which Abyssinia was to receive: in the south-west the best way to deal 
with the question seemed to him to be an economic monopoly for Italy. 

It was impressed on M. Laval that above all there must be joint Franco- 
British proposals. France must not put up British proposals to Italy and 
vice versa. And there must be some limit, to exceed which would expose 
League to gravest dangers, to what Abyssinia could be expected to cede 
even for a port. M. Laval said he accepted application of Committee of 
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Five’s proposals, but that Signor Mussolini was not interested in inter- 
national mandate over [?Abyssinia] in form of Plan of Assistance. 
It was agreed that conversation should be resumed following day at ro. 30. 
Full record by air. 
See my immediately following saving telegram.! 


1 No. 335 below. 
No. 331 
Mr. C. F. Galpin (Air Ministry) to Mr. R. M. A. Hankey 
(F 9113 /386r /1) 
Urgent Most Secret AIR MINISTRY, December 7, 1935 


Dear Hankey, 

I enclose a copy of the instructions which are being given to Air Vice- 
Marshal Joubert de la Ferté and his colleagues for guidance in their dis- 
cussion with the French Air Staff. The Notes are based on the decisions 
taken at the last D.P.R. meeting.! 

I understand that Mr. Eden wished to have a copy,? and I am sending a 
copy also to the Prime Minister. 

Yours sincerely, 


C. J. Gaver 


ENCLOsuURE IN No. 331 


Instructions to Atr Vice-Marshal P. B. Joubert de la Ferté, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., on Conversations between British 
and French Air Staffs 


The Political Situation 


1. The question of an embargo on oil against Italy has been recently 
engaging the close attention of H.M. Government. This sanction has been 
agreed to in principle by the Committee of Eighteen subject to further 
enquiries about the attitude of the oil-exporting countries and H.M. 
Government will have to declare their attitude to it when the Committee 
of Eighteen meets again on 12th December. If we were to participate in an 
embargo, it would be necessary to ensure that every precaution is taken to 
safeguard our own security. For it is possible that the Italians would regard 
an oil embargo as rendering defeat inevitable and might use it as a pretext 
for attacking us in the Mediterranean. For this reason it is essential that we 
should be perfectly clear as to the attitude of the French in such a con- 
tingency. M. Laval has already said that we could count on France to 


1 See No. 325. 
2 A note by Mr. Hankey reads: ‘Seen by Mr. Eden. R.M.A.H. 8/12.” 
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assist us if attacked and that, in that event, she would regard herself as in a 
state of war with Italy. At the same time, we must check the efficacy of the 
French undertaking by extending to the Air Staffs the discussions which 
have already been begun between the naval experts. It is for this purpose 
that you are being despatched to Paris and your principal task will be to 
ascertain the French intentions in case of an attack by the Italians on British 
interests in the Mediterranean or elsewhere. 


The Strategy of the Campaign 


2. At the outset it will be necessary to discuss in broad terms the strategy 
to be adopted. The French will be aware that the principal British con- 
tribution to the campaign would be the severance of Italy’s sea communi- 
cations and particularly her communications with Eritrea and Italian 
Somaliland, by closing both ends of the Mediterranean to Italian shipping. 
The severance of Italian sea communications is expected to ensure the 
eventual capitulation of the Italian armies in E. Africa but there seems little 
doubt that existing supplies in those countries will last long enough to give 
the Italians time to attack British interests in the Mediterranean and 
elsewhere. 

g. The French have already been informed that we have taken steps to 
reinforce our air forces in Egypt, the Sudan, Aden, and Malta, but though 
these strengthened forces will be able to exercise deterrent action on the 
activities of the Italian air forces in N. and E. Africa, they will probably 
be unable to obtain a decisive effect, since the strength of the Italian air 
forces rests upon her home country, where the greater part of the Italian 
air force is still located and where her aircraft industry is in full production. 
It is clear that an air offensive against suitable objectives in Italy herself 
would have the effect of minimising the attacks which the Italians might 
make against Egypt, Malta and also against naval ships in the Mediterran- 
ean. In these circumstances you should enquire what plan the French have 
in mind (in the event of hostilities) for the operation of their aircraft from 
S.E. France. 

4. Ifthe French views correspond with our own, it will then be necessary 
to discuss the means of conducting the campaign. There will be two 
elements—that is to say, the offensive and the defensive. We do not of 
course know how the Italians will attempt to deal with an air offensive 
directed against their home country but it seems certain that they would 
initiate counter-offensive operations of some kind or another. They might 
be content with directing attacks upon the aerodromes from which the 
French air forces are operating; on the other hand, they might select objec- 
tives of greater military importance, such as the naval establishment at 
Toulon; or they might even decide to attack cities, such as Lyons, Mar- 
seilles or Paris itself. The following paragraphs give some indication of the 
factors that will have to be taken into consideration before a definite plan 
can be formulated. 
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The Composition of the Atr Contingents 


5. You should impress upon the French the extent of our responsibilities 
for the air defence of Egypt, the Sudan, Kenya, Aden and Malta, all of 
which are exposed to attack by Italian Air Forces in Libya, Eritrea and 
Somalia. You should indicate that we expect the French to play the prin- 
cipal part in exerting pressure on the Italian home country, not only to 
relieve the pressure elsewhere, but also as the best means of bringing hos- 
tilities to an early conclusion. If, as will probably be the case, the French 
ask for our co-operation, you should say that we are prepared to send a 
contingent, but that you cannot yet specify its size or composition. 


The Offensive 


6. It seems probable that some discussions will ensue on the question of 
objectives for air attack, but you should avoid the initiation of the subject 
yourself. If the French should do so, you should express the view that 
military objectives, such as aerodromes, military concentrations or military 
storage depots should, in the first instance, be selected in order to avoid a 
charge that we were the first belligerents to attack objectives which might 
endanger the civil population. If the French should suggest that objectives, 
such as the aircraft factories in the region of Turin—Milan—Genoa would 
form more suitable objectives, you should say that you will transmit these 
views to your government. 

7. On the assumption that our co-operation is desired, it will be necessary 
to discuss the location of the allied forces. This will probably depend upon 
the position of the objectives and the radii of action of the aircraft employed 
for their attack. The somewhat restricted radius of action possessed by 
our own bombers will probably necessitate their location in the Southern 
part of the Rhone Valley, and it is hoped that the French will be able to 
employ bombers possessing a longer radius of action, thus enabling them 
to be located further to the westward. | 

8. The total strength of the bomber forces to be employed will probably 
be limited by the number of aerodromes available within the required 
distance from the objectives to be attacked. So far as our information 
goes, there are some 22 such aerodromes, but it is doubtful whether all 
these are of sufficient size for the operation of bombing aircraft. We should 
in any case suggest that the total force employed should be the maximum 
for which aerodromes are available, having due regard to the necessity, 
for security reasons, for avoiding undue concentration. 

g. The meteorological conditions in the region of the Maritime Alps 
may impose severe restrictions on offensive operations. During the winter, 
cloud conditions in this area are very severe and may necessitate routing 
of the majority of raids along the seaboard. This, in its turn, may affect 
the selection of aerodromes. It must be realised, however, that these 
limitations will apply equally to the counter-offensive operations undertaken 
by the Italians. 
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10. Having regard to all these considerations, it will be desirable to 
ascertain to what extent the French will be able to allot suitable aerodromes 
to the British contingent as well as to their own. 


The Defensive 


11, Although it can be said that Italy is more vulnerable to air attack 
than France, the former has a countervailing advantage in respect of 
aerodromes. There are not only a large number of established aerodromes 
in N. Italy but also many localities in which aerodromes could be impro- 
vised, thus enabling her squadrons to take the offensive. 

12. It will therefore be necessary to discuss with the French the organisa- 
tion of the defence. An observation system will in all probability have to 
be improvised and defensive zones will eventually have to be agreed as 
between the British and French fighter aircraft. If the conversations show 
that the warning organisation 1s insufficiently developed to permit of its 
effective employment, it may be necessary to consider the possibility of using 
fighter aircraft for carrying out attacks on the Italian air forces on their 
own aerodromes. 

13. There are no British anti-aircraft units available for despatch to 
S.E. France and it will be necessary to inform the French that this part of 
the defence organisation must be provided wholly from French sources 
and located so as to cover the most vulnerable points (both military and 
otherwise) in French territory. 


Operations in other theatres 


14. The possibility of using the French Air Forces in Tunis for the pur- 
pose of attacking Italian aerodromes in Sicily will also have to be discussed. 
It will be essential to impress upon the French the importance of affording 
relief to the air attacks to which Malta will be exposed by counter-attack 
against the forces operating against that place. 

15. You should also ascertain French intentions in respect of air operations 
against Central Italy from bases in Corsica, and against Libya from 
Tunis. The latter, in particular, would have the effect of minimising the 
Italian air offensive against Egypt. 


Administrative arrangements 


16, The lines of communication of any British force that may be located 
in S.E. France will lie almost entirely within French territory. It will 
consequently be necessary in due course to discuss such questions as the 
base port, rail communications, railheads, etc. The location of the Units 
comprising our maintenance organisation will also have to be settled, such 
as aircraft depots, air stores parts, reserve fuel dumps, explosive dumps, 
ration dumps, medical units, etc. Since, however, you will not be able to 
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give any undertakings as to the size or composition of a British contingent, 
conversations on these subjects will have to take place at a later date. 


General attitude of the French Staff 


17. Finally it will be necessary to form a judgment as to the genuineness 
of the French undertakings, the degree to which they are capable of executing 
such undertakings and the extent to which preparations to that end have 
so far been carried. You should telegraph (through H.M. Embassy) a 
report on this subject so as to reach me not later than 10 a.m. on Tuesday, 
10th December. 

E. L. ELLINGTON 
Chief of the Air Staff 


No. 332 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Mr. Eden 
(Recewved December 8, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 422 Telegraphic [7 9066/5499/r1] 


WASHINGTON, December 8, 1935, 1.34 a.m. 


Your telegram No. 379.! 

I saw Secretary of State on December 5th at a public function and 
gave a written note? of your communication which made clear that what 
you wanted to know was whether American Government could take 
any effective action to stop the abnormal expansion of American oil 
exports to Italy. I asked him to receive me and give me an answer as soon 
as possible. 

2. He sent head of Western European Section of State Department to 
see me late last night} who gave me a long oral statement of United States 
policy governing these matters which I telegraph separately but no reply 
to question I had asked. I pointed out this omission and said I should 
wish to see the Secretary of State. Mr. Dunn said he would arrange this but 
Secretary of State would not be able to add anything to the official informa- 
tion conveyed. He told me in the course of conversation that latest statistics 
of exports of oil from American ports to Italy showed a considerable increase 
for November over October.* 


No. jor. 2 Cf. F.R.U.S., op. cit., pp. 871-2. 3 i.e. December 6. 

4 Details of the rise in United States shipments of petroleum products to Italy and to 
Italian Africa, according to State Department figures, were given by H. Feis in Seen From 
E.A. Three International Episodes (New York, 1947, pp. 305-8). He estimated the total 
value of American petroleum exports during the three months October-December 1935 
at $5,442,000, as compared with $6,062,000 during the whole of the year 1934. Included 
in the first figure were shipments of $828,000 in value sent directly to Italian East Africa 
during the last three months of 1935 for the use of the Italian Army, Navy, and merchant 
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g. This morning’ I saw Secretary of State who in fact avoided any definite 
answer to specific question quoted above in paragraph 1. I think you may 
take it as definite that opinion expressed in paragraph 3 of my telegram 
No. 412° (which crossed your telegram under reference) is correct and that 
without further powers United States Government cannot effectively 
prevent abnormal shipments to Italy. 

4. Secretary of State again sketched out present policy of United States 
Government which he said would hold until and unless Congress action 
might face [?force] a change. Its aims were: 

(a) Non-entanglement. This doctrine he said was held to extreme and 
unreasoning extent. 

(b) Independence of American policy from outside influence obviousness 
of which alone had enabled him to maintain his present path without devia- 
tion. This however did not prevent him in fact from following a line 
substantially parallel to that of Geneva though independent. 

(c) Indeed, so long as that was possible, and afterwards, an avoidance of 
any action tending to prolong the war. 

(d) Restriction of exports to belligerents of essentials for war to normal 
peace time proportions. 

5. As to what action Congress was likely to take he could give no prediction 
and I would be just as able to judge as he was but he did say all expressions 
of views which he had received from Congress men endorsed his policy 
and even went further. Their present general tendency he said was to 
embargo everything. 

6. I pointed to the difficult position of League which was now considering 
an embargo on oil as a sanction and hesitation owing to attitude of United 
States. He said he could not understand why Geneva should hesitate for 
a moment. Here were nations assembled to do what they could in the 
cause of peace. Were they to ‘lie down and die’ without making an effort at 
the first difficulty? In his opinion ‘they should sweep right ahead at once.’ 
If it became clear that outside Powers by their action or inaction were 
defeating the League then it would also be clear that ‘they were crucifying 
peace.’ 

7. He repeated substance of preceding paragraph twice in the course of 
a comparatively short conversation.7 


marine. American shipments for January 1936 were $1,658,000 and for February 1936, 
$1,798,000, followed in March 1936 by a decline to the normal level of $663,000. He 
attributed the gradual decline of exports to Italian Africa in part to the moral appeals of 
the United States Government. He believed that the large companies established in the 
trade conformed, on the whole, to these appeals, but that new merchants and brokers were 
ready to seize any business that was going. ‘The record proves that profitable trade will 
cease only under command.’ 

5 1.e. December 7. 

6 No. 306. 

7 Cf. F.R.U.S., op. cit., pp. 872-4. 
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No. 333 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Mr. Eden 
(Recetved December 9, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 424 Telegraphic [F 9068/5499 /T] 


WASHINGTON, December 8, 1935, 4.30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 379.! 

1. Words of Secretary-General? reported at the end of my telegram No. 
4223 will have a familiar sound to you for you have doubtless been incited 
to bravery by many Governments who are remote from danger and we know 
well how easily though in all honesty American executives may misjudge the 
future attitude of Congress who ultimately decides the issue. It does not 
necessarily follow that he is wrong in suggesting, as he does, that if the 
League imposes an embargo on oil United States will not be very far behind. 

2. Action and language of President and Secretary of State show that 
administration is anxious to curtail the war and deeply resents Italian 
action which imperils recovery, has incited Japan to new aggressiveness, 
and hampers international trade and negotiation of trade agreements 
which are so near Mr. Hull’s heart. Administration’s desire to avoid en- 
tanglements is very strong but not in the unreasoning and almost hysterical 
manner of the General Public. Early return to peace.is its chief desire 
and with a free hand it would certainly try to stop abnormal exports of oil. 

3. Public is far more interested in non-entanglement than in neutrality 
and attitude of administration which is substantially adverse to Italy has 
been little criticised on the ground of being unneutral. There is a widespread 
feeling in the public that a chief danger of entanglement arises out of 
excessive war profits. This is based on a false analogy between circumstances 
of that time and those of today, but it appeals strongly to public. I hear on 
the best authority that as soon as Congress meets Senate Committee on 
Munitions announces preparations to hold public hearings to condemn 
accumulation of vast profits resulting from sale of munitions to the Allies 
with implication that America was dragged into the war in order to save 
commercial credit of Allied Governments. Committee are past masters 
in the art of demagogic appeal and I am told by Secretary of State that 
Senator Bone, one of its most active members, is all out for a complete 
embargo against exporters of oil. I have been told from several good 
sources that disclosure of large increase in export of oil to Italy will cause an 
outburst of indignation here and I agree with this view. 

4. Broadly speaking, it is an American interest that war in Africa should 
end speedily and Italian aggression is disapproved. Both material and 
sentimental considerations point in the same direction and I think Congress 
must follow. 

5. Doubtless crucial point for you is that Congress should act speedily. 
I am sorry that on this question I cannot make any useful forecast. On the 


1 No. 301. 2 This should presumably read: ‘Secretary of State.’ 3 No. 332. 
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one hand as it is election year party discipline is likely to be better than in 
the last session and members far more amenable to influence of the President. 
But though administration should have but little difficulty in the House of 
Representatives I fear there will be much idle talk in the Senate. No doubt 
the War Debt will be brought up and every other red herring drawn across 
the trail and of course producers will make what opposition they can. All 
that can be said for certain is that action must be taken by February 29th 
when the present neutrality law expires automatically.4 Pressure by the 
President would probably accelerate it but here I fear he may be swayed by 
domestic considerations as session will be short and business very congested. 

6. As to nature of .. .5 Legislation I can only give very uncertain indi- 
cations. Many will advocate complete embargo and some complete freedom. 
It is worth noticing that administration has been urging restriction of exports 
to normal peace time proportions and this may be adopted as a via media 
between the two extremes. 

47. President wants discretionary powers in application of new law but 
this was refused him last summer. He will probably desire some authority 
to add commodities etc. to embargo list or to withdraw them but I think 
it doubtful that he will get it. He will also want authority to proclaim or to 
withhold embargo at his discretion in respect of other Governments that 
may be involved in belligerency. I think it still more unlikely that he will 
get this. It is a fact that embargoes against all Governments involved in 
a League war would be an absurdity. Congress might get round this by 
exempting all States or territories in the Western hemisphere. 

8. The above is the best appreciation I can make of prospects here but 
I must admit that it is all very speculative. 


4 A joint resolution of the United States Congress of August 29, 1935, had imposed a 
mandatory arms embargo which was to expire on February 29, 1936: cf. The Memoirs of 
Cordell Hull (London, 1948), i., p. 412. S The text was here uncertain. 


No. 334 


Sir G. Clerk (Parts) to Mr. Eden (Received December 8) 
No. 313 Saving: Telegraphic [F 8984/1 /1] 
PARIS, December 8, 1935 


My immediately preceding Saving Telegram. 

Following from Secretary of State. 

While yesterday’s conversation must naturally be judged in light of 
what to-day’s talks reveal, our impression is that, so far as it goes, it was 
satisfactory from our point of view, and shows a real attempt on part of 
French to come into line. 


t No. 330. 
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No. 335 


Sir G. Clerk (Parts) to Mr. Eden (Received December 8) 
No. 256 Telegraphic: by telephone [F 9161/1 /1] 
PARIS, December 8, 1935 


The following communiqué was issued to the press after to-day’s con- 
versation.! 

Animated by the same spirit of conciliation and inspired by close Franco- 
British friendship we have in the course of our long conversations to-day 
and yesterday sought the formulae which might serve as a basis for a friendly 
settlement of the Italo-Ethiopian dispute. 

There could be no question at present of publishing these formulae. 
The British Government has not yet been informed of them and once its 
agreement has been received it will be necessary to submit them to the 
consideration of the interested Governments and to discussion by the League 
of Nations. 

We have worked together with the same anxiety to reach as rapidly as 
possible a peaceful and honourable solution. 

We are both satisfied with the result which we have reached. 


t Cf. No. 337 below. 


No. 336 


Recommendations agreed by Sir S. Hoare and M. Laval on 
December 8, 1935' 


LF 9154/1/1) 


I. Echanges territoriaux 


Le Gouvernement du Royaume Uni et le Gouvernement Francais sont 
d’accord pour recommander a Sa Majesté l’Empereur de consentir aux 
ajustements territoriaux suivants entre l’Ethiopie et I’Italie. 


1 The text of this document preserved in file J 9154/1/1 is accompanied by the following 
note by Mr. R. M. A. Hankey. ‘I think this is the original text of the Hoare—Laval propo- 
sals, as they reached the present S/S. It shd. be kept with the entered papers for record. 
R.M.A.H. 28/2 36.’ In his memoirs, Both Sides of the Curtain, p. 121, Mr. Peterson wrote: 
‘On Sunday, December 8th, our proceedings were broken off for a luncheon at the Quai 
d’Orsay at which Laval presided. Thereafter the various protocols were knocked into final 
shape and roughly-typed but accurate drafts agreed. We then returned to the Embassy, 
where fair copies were quickly prepared.’ He was instructed to take sets of the documents 
to London that night, travelling by the ‘old-fashioned Dieppe-Newhaven’ route. ‘No time 
was lost, for we had not broken up in Paris until after six on Sunday evening and I was at 
Anthony Eden’s house in London before breakfast on the following morning. The Cabinet 
met that day and again on Tuesday.’ Cf. Avon, Facing the Dictators, pp. 300-1. ‘The 
documents delivered to Mr. Eden included, in addition to the ‘Hoare—Laval’ recom- 
mendations, a note by Sir S. Hoare for the Cabinet with four annexes: see No. 337 below. 
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A—Tigré—Cession a l’Italie du Tigré Oriental limité approximativement 
au Sud par la riviére Gheva et a Quest par une ligne Nord-Sud passant 
entre Axoum (a l’Ethiopie) et Adoua (a I’Italie). 

B—Rectification de frontiéres entre le pays des Danakils et l’Erythrée, 
laissant au Sud |’Aoussa et |’étendue de territoire érythréen nécessaire pour 
donner 4 l’Ethiopie un accés a la mer, tel qu’il sera défini plus loin. 

C—Rectification de frontiéres entre Ogaden et la Somalie italienne. 
Partant du point de trijonction entre les frontiéres de l’Ethiopie, du Kenya 
et de la Somalie italienne, la nouvelle frontiére italo—éthiopienne se dirigerait 
suivant une ligne générale Nord—Est, couperait l’ouest Schebeli a Iddidolé, 
laisserait Gorrahei a |’Est, Ouarandab a louest et rejoindrait la frontiére 
de la Somalie britannique a son intersection avec le 45é¢me meéridien. 

Il est entendu que les droits appartenant aux tribus de la Somalie britan- 
nique pour l’usage des paturages et des points d’eau situés dans les territoires 
reconnus a I’Italie par cette délimitation seront sauvegardés. 

D—L Italie assurera 4 l’Ethiopie un débouché sur la mer en lui cédant 
le port d’Assab et une bande de territoire donnant accés a ce port en longeant 
la frontiére Nord de la Céte francais des Somalis. 

Pour le cas ot. des objections insurmontables seraient faites du cété 
éthiopien a cette solution, le Gouvernement du Royaume Uni et du [?le] 
Gouvernement frangais maintiennent l’offre qu’ils ont faite au Gouverne- 
ment éthiopien de lui ménager un corridor prélevé sur le territoire de leurs 
colonies respectives et conduisant au port de Zeila. 

Le Gouvernement du Royaume Uni et le Gouvernement francais se 
préoccuperont d’obtenir du Gouvernement é¢thiopien 

1—Des garanties concernant |’exécution dans les territoires acquis par 
lui des obligations qui lui incombent en matiére d’esclavage et de com- 
merce des armes. 

2—L’engagement de ne pas construire a partir du port éthiopien un 
chemin de fer de pénétration vers l’intérieur et celui de conclure avec le 
Gouvernement francais tous arrangements utiles pour sauvegarder les 
intéréts du port de Djibouti et du chemin de fer franco-éthiopien. 


II. Lone d’expansion économique et de peuplement 


Le Gouvernement du Royaume Uni et le Gouvernement frangais useront 
de leur influence a Addis-Abeba et a Genéve pour faire accepter par Sa 
Majesté l’?Empereur et consacrer par la Société des Nations la constitution 
dans |’Ethiopie méridionale d’une zone d’expansion économique et de 
peuplement réservée a I’Italie. 

Les limites de cette zone seraient: a l’est la frontiére rectifiée entre 
l’Ethiopie et la Somalie italienne, au nord le 8éme paralléle, 4 louest le 
g5éme meéridien, au sud la frontiére entre l’Ethiopie et le Kenya. 

A Vintérieur de cette zone formant partie intégrante de |’Ethiopie, 
’Italie jouirait de droits économiques exclusifs qui pourraient étre admin- 
istrés par une compagnie privilégiée ou tout autre organisme similaire a 
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qui seraient reconnus sous réserve de droits acquis par les indigénes ou 
les étrangers, le droit de propriété sur les terres inoccupées, le monopole 
d’exploitation des mines et des foréts, etc . . .2 Cet organisme aurait l’obli- 
gation de contribuer a |’équipement économique du pays et d’affecter une 
partie de ses revenus a des dépenses d’intérét social en faveur de la popu- 
lation indigéne. 

Le contréle de l’administration éthiopienne dans la zone serait exercé 
sous la souveraineté de l’empereur par les services du plan d’assistance 
élaboré par la Société des Nations. L’Italie prendrait une part prépon- 
dérante, mais non exclusive, a ces services qui reléveraient directement 
d’un des conseillers principaux institué auprés du Gouvernement central. 
Ledit conseiller principal, qui pourrait étre de nationalité italienne, serait 
Padjoint pour les affaires en question du Conseiller en chef, délégué de la 
Société des Nations auprés de l’Empereur. Ce dernier ne serait pas ressortis- 
sant d’une des puissances limitrophes de l’Ethiopie. 

Les services du plan d’assistance, dans la capitale aussi bien que dans la 
zone réservée, considéreraient comme un de leurs devoirs essentiels d’assurer 
la sécurité des ressortissants italiens et le libre développement de leurs 
entreprises. 

Le Gouvernement du Royaume Uni et le Gouvernement francais 
s’emploieront volontiers pour que cette organisation dont le détail doit 
étre élaboré par la Société des Nations sauvegarde pleinement les intéréts 
de |’Italie dans cette région. 

2 Punctuation as in the original. 

3 In spite of all precautions to ensure secrecy, details of these proposals were published 
in Paris on the morning of Monday, December 9, by Madame Geneviéve Tabouis in 
L’ Oeuvre and by M. Pertinax in L’Echo de Paris. In her memoirs Madame Tabouis states 
that she went to London on the Sunday morning, ostensibly to attend the opening of the 
naval conference (Volume XIII, Chapter VII), and that details of the proposals were 
telephoned to her in the evening by a friend in Paris. There are suggestions that permanent 
officials of the Quai d’Orsay were the source of the leak. Cf. G. Tabouis, They Called Me 
Cassandra (New York, 1942), pp. 267-70; A. R. Furnia, The Diplomacy of Appeasement 
(Washington, 1960), p. 175, quoting the United States Ambassador in Paris; Guariglia, 
Ricordi, pp. 291-2. There is a good discussion of the evidence in F. D. Laurens, France and 
the Italo-Ethiopian Crisis 1935-1936 (The Hague, 1967), pp. 276-7. 


No. 337 


Note by Sir Samuel Hoare on hts conversations in Paris‘ 
[F 9106/1/r] 

PARIS, December 8, 1935 
The Cabinet will wish to have my views of the position. I am therefore 
sending them the following account of the Paris conversations together with 
my urgent recommendations as to the action which we should take. As a 
result of the length of the talks and the fact that I am leaving Paris to-night 
1 This Note was circulated to the Cabinet as C.P. 235(35) and was considered at its 

special meeting on December g. 
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I have dictated this memorandum in great haste. I hope none-the-less that 
the main features of the situation will be made clear in it to my colleagues. 
In any case I am sending Mr. Peterson with it to London in order that he 
should be available for the Cabinet or for any other discussions which may 
take place. As he has been present at all the conversations he is in full 
possession of the details of a complicated negotiation. 

It was evident from the beginning that M. Laval was more anxious than 
ever for peace and that he was also very nervous as to the effect of the oil 
embargo upon Signor Mussolini. 

My colleagues will see? that he began with a statement as to the risks of 
the embargo. I thought it best before embarking upon a more detailed 
discussion of the oil question to raise with him at once the main issue of 
French military support in the event of an Italian ‘mad-dog’ act.( It will be 
seen in the account of the conversation that M. Laval gave me a satisfactory 
answer and implemented it by agreeing to immediate recourse between the 
General Staffs and Air Staffs in Paris and a continuation of the naval talks 
in London.) His answer was more satisfactory and more categorical than 
might have been expected, and he repeated it in even more categorical 
terms before saying goodbye to me this evening. There is considerable 
doubt both in the Embassy and outside as to whether in actual fact the 
military assistance would be forthcoming without a risk of internal dis- 
turbance. Whether the risk of such a contingency [is] great or small, the 
fact remains that there is such a risk, and that this being so, it is wise for us 
to avoid if we can the actual contingency. 

Having dealt with the main issue we then proceeded to a long discussion 
of the basis of a possible settlement. The point that emerged most promi- 
nently was the practical impossibility of getting a negotiation even started 
unless we are prepared to make an arrangement that enables Italy to retain 
a part of the occupied territory of Tigre including not only Adowa and 
Adigrat but Makale. I took the responsibility of saying to M. Laval that 
provided that the rest of the terms were reasonable and moderate I saw no 
reason why we should not attempt to include an exchange of this territory 
in the exchange of territory that we are contemplating as a result of the 
cession of a port to Abyssinia. 

We then proceeded to the question of the port. As we had not finished 
this part of the discussion and there were many issues that we had not begun 
even to consider, I agreed, very reluctantly from my personal point of view, 
to spend a further day in Paris. This decision obviously gave M. Laval and 
his colleagues great satisfaction and the extra time proved indeed to be 
indispensable. , 

Accordingly we began this discussion with the question of the port for 
Abyssinia and then proceeded to deal with the question of territorial 
re-arrangement in the north and east and the question of economic con- 
cessions in the south and south-west. 


2 Sir S. Hoare was evidently referring to the Record of Conversation on December 7: 
see No. 338 below. 
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(mr. Peterson will give a detailed account of the discussions. Suffice it for 
me to say that we eventually succeeded in reducing very greatly the scope of 
the territorial cessions.) Indeed we have now reduced them to frontier 
rectification in Danakil and Ogaden and the exchange of a port, either 
Assab in Eritrea or Zeila, for the occupied territory in Eastern Tigre. 

The result of this reduction is to make it more possible to extend the area 
in which we contemplate that Italy should be given an economic monopoly. 
I would point out to my colleagues that provided that the economic monopoly 
is not another name for the transfer of sovereignty or the institution of a 
mandate, the bigger the area, the better is our answer to the Italian claim 
for colonial expansion and economic development. 

As to the form of the economic monopoly we had a great deal of discussion, 
M. Laval pressing continually for what really amounted to a transfer of 
Abyssinian sovereignty. Eventually however we agreed that such a proposal 
would certainly be unacceptable to the League and that this being so, the 
most that we could do was to recommend an economic monopoly over a 
specified territory—incidentally non-Amharic territory—under the political 
supervision of the League organisation proposed by the Committee of Five 
for the whole of Abyssinia. Here again Mr. Peterson will describe the 
details of the kind of régime that we contemplate. _ 

Put therefore in a sentence the basis of our proposals is Re 


~ . 


(1) an outlet to the sea for Abyssinia, 

(2) in exchange for the outlet the cession of some of the occupied territory .. a Bag 
in Tigre to Italy and a frontier rectification in the east and south-east, ~", 

(3) a large zone in the south and south-west in which Italy acting under ¥ 
the League will have the monopoly of economic developments.3 
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3 A ‘Sub-Annex’ to this Note setting out the proposals in detail is not printed here. It 
was identical (in an English translation) with No. 336, except as indicated in the follow- 
ing unsigned note of December 12 referring to the first section (‘Echange Territoriaux’) 
of No. 336. 

‘In the original document prepared in Paris in the part which appears as sub-annex I 
in C.P. 235 the last paragraph read as follows: 

“The British and French Governments will endeavour to obtain from the Ethiopian 
Government (1) guarantees for the fulfilment of the obligations which devolve upon them 
regarding slavery and arms traffic in the territories acquired by them; (2) an undertaking 
not to construct from the Ethiopian port which it requires a railway communicating with 
the interior and also an undertaking to conclude with the French Government all the 
necessary arrangements to safeguard the interests of the Port of Jibuti and of the Franco- 
Ethiopian railway”’. 

As the result of a telephone communication with Paris the second paragraph was 
deleted and has consequently never been before the Cabinet. The original French docu- 
ment also contained in the same sub-annex a passage about Zeila which was subsequently 
modified as the result of telephone messages and which re-appeared as the first two 
paragraphs of telegram No. 435 [not printed] to Addis Ababa. I understand that the 
paragraph about the railway was added to the telegram as the result of subsequent tele- 
phone conversations with Paris. 

The position is therefore that the paragraph does represent the point agreed to at 
Paris but that it was not included in the document which the Cabinet had under con- 
sideration’. 
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Having provisionally agreed to this basis of negotiation we then passed 
to the difficult question of procedure.‘ 

Here again, after a long discussion, we have reached the following pro- 
visional recommendations: 

1. That we should, without further delay, take these proposals back to 
the Committee of Five. I pressed very strongly this proposal as I was 
extremely reluctant to take an individual responsibility in place of what 
should be a collective responsibility for the terms of an agreement. After 
some discussion and much to my surprise and satisfaction M. Laval agreed 
with my proposal. 

The effect will be, if it is adopted, that the Committee of Five will meet 
on Thursday’ and will receive from the French and ourselves a report 
upon very general lines of the basis that we propose. If the Committee 
approves of this basis, it can then either continue with the detailed nego- 
tiations itself or can delegate a further investigation of the details to the 
French and ourselves. 

In the meanwhile in order that Signor Mussolini should not think that 
we are settling the affair behind his back, and intending to hurl proposals 
at his head without any warning, I recommend that the British and French 
Ambassadors in Rome should in identic language give to him, preferably 
to-morrow afternoon, the formula annexed to this report.® All that they 
should do is to give him the heads of the discussion upon which we are 
prepared to embark. M. Laval assured me in this connexion that he would 
use all possible pressure upon him to ensure his accepting this basis of 
discussion and that in the event of his refusing M. Laval would make it 
perfectly clear that the oil embargo must procecd. 

m1. We also agreed that in an appropriate form we should let the Emperor 
know that we are making this attempt at peace and that the Abyssinians 
will have the fullest opportunity of explaining their position to it at the 
Committee of Five. M. Laval was under the impression that Signor Musso- 
lini would certainly wish to send a representative to the Committee of Five. 
If he does, so much the better. 

m. As to the oil embargo, we both agreed that on no account could we 
make anything in the nature of a bargain with Signor Mussolini. We 
could, however, make it clear to him that if the negotiations had not started 
satisfactorily it would be impossible for the embargo to be delayed. If, 
however, the negotiations have so started and the procedure that I suggest 
has been adopted M. Laval and I would contemplate the Committee of 
Five meeting on Thursday before, or instead of, the Committee of Eighteen. 
The Committee of Five would then take the responsibility of saying that 
negotiations had started, that they approved of the general principles upon 
which they were taking place, and that in these circumstances they advised 
that the Committee of Eighteeen should not meet until a further opportunity 
had been allowed for the negotiations to succeed. 


4 See Annex to this document. Ss December 12. 
6 As Annex ITI, not printed here. It was virtually identical with No. 356 below. 
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My colleagues will see that the advantage of this procedure is to put the 
responsibility of the adjournment of the oil question upon the Committee of 
Five and to substitute for the meeting of the Committee of Eighteen a 
discussion in the Committee of Five in which it will be made plain whether 
or not the Committee approves of the line that we have been taking. 

I own that I should be extremely glad if in this way we could get our very 
dangerous responsibility shared by the other members of the Committee. 

Summing up the position, I would strongly recommend the action that 
I have described to the Cabinet, and that it should be taken at once. It is 
essential in my view that the communication about the basis of the nego- 
tiation should be confidentially communicated to Signor Mussolini at once. 
By this I mean to-morrow afternoon. ( The recommendations in my view 
have two great advantages. In the first place, they reduce the question of 
territorial cessions to a minimum.}\ In the second place they bring back the 
League into the front of the picture and put the responsibilitity for the 
settlement where it should lie—upon the shoulders of the League rather 
than upon the French and ourselves.7 

S.H. 


ANNEX TO No. 3378 
Procedure 


1. As soon as the British Government has given its final approval to the 
proposals drawn up by the two Ministers, the Ambassadors at Rome of the 
two Powers will receive instructions to communicate to Signor Mussolini 
strictly confidentially the outline of the proposals which the two Governments 
would submit to the Committee of Five. 

Signor Mussolini will be invited to say urgently whether he accepts in 
principle this basis of negotiation, without prejudice to the result of the 
discussions which would take place before the Committee. He would be 
warned that, if this procedure was adopted, the Committee of Five could 
meet on the 12th December and that its meeting would take away the object 
of the meeting of the Committee of Eighteen. 

Finally, Signor Mussolini would be invited to arrange for the collaboration 
of the Italian Government with the Committee of Five which was to meet 
on the 12th December. 

7 The Cabinet held a special meeting, as requested by Sir S. Hoare, on the evening of 
December g to consider his Note (C.P. 235) and the related documents. Mr. Eden proposed 
two amendments to the proposed procedure. The first was that the Emperor of Abyssinia 
should be informed of the proposed terms at the same time as Signor Mussolini. The 
second was that the meeting of the Committee of Eighteen should not be postponed but 
should take place as originally arranged on December 12, and should be asked to refer 
the proposals to the Committee of Five. There was some criticism of the proposals as being 
‘better for Italy than those of the Committee of Five’, but the Cabinet agreed to support 
the policy of the Secretary of State as set out in his Note and to approve the modifications 
of procedure proposed by Mr. Eden. 


8 See note 4 above. This Annex gives an English translation of the notes (in French) 
on procedure made by M. Laval and Sir S. Hoare. 
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2. On the roth December (assuming that the communication suggested 
above could be made at Rome on the gth) instructions would be sent to the 
two Ministers at Addis Ababa to inform the Emperor that the British and 
French Governments are seeking a solution by conciliation based upon the 
principles contained in the proposals made in September by the Committee 
of Five and accepted by Abyssinia. 

The Emperor would further be informed that the Committee of Five would 
set to work on the 12th December and that the Abyssinian representative 
would be heard by the Committee. 

g. It is necessary to make sure immediately that M. de Madariaga 
considers himself empowered to summon on his own initiative the Committee 
of Five. 

4. If so, and if a favourable reply in principle is received from Signor 
Mussolini, M. de Madariaga will be asked to summon the Committee for 
the morning of the 12th December. 

If M. de Madariaga considers it necessary to have a fresh mandate from 
the Council, it will be necessary as soon as the reply from Rome is received 
to call a meeting of the Council of the League of Nations. 


No. 338 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Mr. Eden (Received December 9) 
No. 1711 [F 8993/1 /1] 
PARIS, December 8, 1935 
His Majesty’s Representative at Paris presents his compliments to the 


Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and has the honour to transmit to 
him the under-mentioned documents. 


ENcLosuRE IN No. 338 


Record' of a meeting held at the Quat d’ Orsay 
on December 7, 1935, at 5.30 p.m. 


Present: Great Britain: Sir Samuel Hoare, Sir George Clerk, Sir Robert 
Vansittart, Mr. Peterson. 
France: M. Pierre Laval, M. Léger, M. de St. Quentin, M. Massigli. 


M. Lava. expressed pleasure at welcoming the Secretary of State in 
Paris. The delay in the proceedings at Geneva had been shown to be fully 
justified by recent political developments in France. On the question of 
the petrol sanction M. Laval went on to explain that France had no direct 
interest in the matter since she was not a supplier of petrol. But the conse- 
quences of any step which might be taken were of just as direct an interest 


t This Record was circulated to the Cabinet on December g. A shortened version of the 
Record was given in No. 330. 
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to her as to the United Kingdom. Both from M. de Chambrun at Rome 
and from Signor Cerruti in Paris the French Government had every reason 
to know that Italy regarded the petrol sanction as a military measure al- 
though she did not wish to say so outright. No country could exist without 
petrol and certainly no war could be carried on without it. It followed that 
Signor Mussolini might reply to a petrol sanction by some resolution taken 
in a spirit of despair. Indeed M. Laval himself was convinced that this 
would happen. 

M. Laval recalled that before the war in Abyssinia had actually broken 
out he had expressed the wish that the embargo on Italian exports could 
be postponed until the processes of conciliation had failed. In the end, and 
since he had himself been forced to admit that the moment was not ripe 
for conciliation, he had given way to the British thesis as advanced by Mr. 
Eden. But now and with regard to petrol he wished to return to the idea 
of seeking conciliation first before reverting to the petrol embargo. From 
this point of view he would deplore even the fixing of a relatively remote 
date for the entry of petrol sanctions into force although the French being 
uninterested in the supply of oil could not oppose the embargo. It was 
not necessary to abandon the idea but negotiations should first be tried. 
Meanwhile the formula that the petrol embargo must be generally accepted 
would serve to secure delay. The United States could do nothing effective 
until Congress met, even if they could do it then, which M. Laval thought 
would not be before January 6th. 

On the question of a common military front M. Laval stated that, after 
his interview with His Majesty’s Ambassador, he had seen Signor Cerruti. 
He had warned him that Rome must not make a mistake in judging the 
French attitude: and he confirmed this through the French Ambassador 
in Rome. He regretted only the allusions to this delicate process which 
had appeared in certain organs of the British press: he hoped that all 
possible restraint might be placed upon the appearance of untimely and 
provocative newspaper articles. 

SiR SAMUEL Hoare expressed gratitude for the opportunity of con- 
versations in Paris. Mutual frankness if doubts on both sides were to be 
eliminated was essential. He was particularly grateful for the action taken 
vis-a-vis of Italy but he proposed to carry further the exploration of certain 
doubts which still lingered and which he should like to clear up. A ‘mad 
dog’ act by Italy seemed improbable and he had noted that both Signor 
Mussolini and the official press service in Rome had implied, contrary to the 
impression which M. Laval had received from M. de Chambrun and Signor 
Cerruti, that the petrol sanction would be regarded as an economic measure 
and not as a hostile act. But an outbreak by Italy was not out of the question 
and if it were to occur it would infallibly be directed against the British 
Fleet or against Egypt. While this was so there were many people, particu- 
larly Italians including Italian representatives in most of the capitals of 
Europe, who were saying that in spite of her assurances France would not 
be able, or would not be in a position to give military assistance in case of 
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necessity. He wished M. Laval to speak quite frankly and to communicate 
any doubts which he might have as to the possibility of France being unable, 
if and when it came to the point, to give the assistance which she had 
undertaken to give. It was much better to know beforehand that for one 
reason or another France might not be in a position to fulfil her engagements. 
No criticism was implied by the question nor was it in any way intended 
that British policy towards Italy should be more provocative merely because 
Britain had reason to feel sure of French support. 

M. Lava. did not attach much importance to anything the Italians 
might say. But as regards possible doubts as to the ability of the French 
Government to fulfil their engagements he could say that it was quite clear 
that the policy of sanctions did not command universal approval in France. 
A section of French public opinion persisted in thinking that Great Britain’s 
attitude towards Italy was largely determined by a dislike of Fascism. 
But when all was said and done France did not break her engagements, and 
it was precisely for this reason that she regarded herself as equally interested 
with us in the question of the petrol sanction. The French people habitually 
observed their obligations, but they must feel that everything possible was 
being done to find a way out of the present crisis: otherwise some would 
persist in thinking that the lack of consideration evinced in British policy 
towards Italy was in part responsible for the situation. France would do 
what she had promised, but to enable her to do so she must be on a footing 
of complete equality with the United Kingdom. 

Monsieur Laval went on to explain that through the Veterans’ Leagues of 
Italy and France he had new confirmation which he could not disregard 
that the petrol embargo meant war and that France must help forward a 
solution which would not humiliate Italy. From the same sources it had 
been emphasised to him that the return of the Italian troops to their country 
without glory or territorial acquisitions meant revolution and rather than 
that that Italy would fight. 

M. de Chambrun had reported that Signor Suvich did not wish to put 
forward new proposals for a settlement, but he had replied by urging the 
need for negotiations and he had invited Signor Cerruti urgently to induce 
his government to furnish new proposals. No reply had however so far been 
forthcoming from Signor Mussolini, whose speech of to-day? M. Laval 
was inclined to judge rather unfavourably. But it was precisely on account 
of France’s engagements towards us and her determination to honour them 
that he wished to persuade the United Kingdom to do everything possible 
to ward off what would be a dangerous adventure. 

Sir SaMuEL Hoare said that the petrol sanction would undoubtedly 
increase the danger of a ‘mad-dog’ act. He agreed with M. Laval that 
negotiations must be pressed on. But if the petrol embargo were to be 
postponed there must be good hope of these negotiations proving successful 
and to this end and as a beginning it was necessary to convince Italy that 

2 Signor Mussolini’s speech of December 7 to the Italian Chamber of Deputies was 
reported in The Times, December 9, 1935, p. 13- 
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France and Great Britain, as well as the other Powers involved, were more 
united than ever before. Without publicity or threats the talks between 
the Naval Staffs ought to be carried further and supplemented by similar 
conversations by the Air Staffs and the General Staffs. 

SiR RoBERT VANSITTART emphasised the need for carrying on all three 
processes simultaneously—the fixing of the date for the embargo, the peace 
negotiations and the Staff conversations. He urged that these last conver- 
sations ought to be begun at once, in fact at the beginning of next week. 

Monsieur LAVAL agreed. 

SIR SAMUEL Hoare said that Geneva was unlikely to agree to the embargo 
date being postponed unless Signor Mussolini was known to be talking 
seriously. The embargo itself was, he thought, originally a French proposal: 
no single Power seemed to be against it and in England it was felt that it was 
no reason for postponing a sanction because it seemed likely to be effective. 

He must once more urge the importance of beginning the conversations 
between the various Staffs. 

Monsigur Lava agreed to the naval conversations being enlarged so 
as to include all the defence services. The suggestion of such an expansion 
had indeed originally been a French one. He agreed with Sir Samuel 
Hoare that advantage should be taken of the presence of the French Ad- 
mirals in London for the Naval Conference. He also agreed that the British 
Service Attachés in Paris might require assistance for the development of 
the conversations. He would have no objection to their being reinforced 
from London for this purpose. 

Str SAMUEL Hoare explained that the British Naval Staff were anxious 
to see certain essential preparations made by France in the Mediterranean 
area. 

Turning to the question of the peace conversations he enquired what 
M. Laval would consider the best procedure to be adopted at Geneva on the 
supposition that the conversations with Italy had begun satisfactorily. It 
was essential to avoid any impression that the League of Nations was 
weakening. 

M. Lava agreed. But he emphasised that Geneva would accept what- 
ever France and Great Britain approved. If there were to be an exception 
it would no doubt be Moscow. 

As regards peace conditions the Italian pretensions were excessive, but 
the British reservations were too severe. Mussolini must have at least a 
part of the territory he had conquered. Nor could he be expected to sur- 
render to the vengeance of the Negus that part of the population which had 
yielded to him. Tigré must be ceded in part. In addition Italy wanted 
regions in which to settle her colonists south of the 8th parallel and excluding 
Ogaden which was of no value for the purpose; on the other hand he was 
fully prepared to see the Negus afforded access to the sea. Great Britain’s 
ideas had hitherto been unduly restricted: he appealed to her to be more 
generous. It was the substance that mattered and the question of procedure 
was really of small importance. 
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Str SAMUEL Hoare emphasised that it was essential not to offer the 
appearance of rewarding aggression. As he saw it the main principles to 
be kept in view were the following: 

(1) the proposals must be kept within the framework of the report of 
the Committee of Five. Abyssinia must have a definite outlet to the sea. 

(2) Any question of mandate must be excluded. 

(3) The arrangement must be a judicious mixture of an exchange of 
territory and the conferring of economic concessions. The cession of 
territory by Ethiopia in the north must depend for its extent upon what was 
done in the south and south-west. As to Tigré he was prepared to agree 
that Italy must retain Adowa and Adigrat. But to go too far would lead to 
the Emperor’s overthrow and provoke the accusation that all the League 
had managed to do was to ruin Abyssinia. 

In the south there must be an exchange of territory against the port 
which Abyssinia was to receive: in the south-west the best way to deal 
with the question seemed to him to be an economic monopoly for Italy. 

Str RoBERT VANSITTART said that above everything there must be joint 
Franco-British proposals. ‘There must be no question of mediation in the 
sense that France put up British proposals to Italy and Italian proposals 
to Great Britain. And it was essential to remember that there must be 
some limit set to what Abyssinia could be expected to cede even in return 
for a port: to exceed this limit would be to expose the League itself to the 
gravest danger. 

M. Lavat accepted the application of the principles laid down by the 
Committee of Five. But an international mandate over Abyssinia, in the 
form of the Plan of Assistance, did not interest Mussolini. 

After some further discussions it was agreed that the Secretary of State 
should remain in Paris for another day so that the conversations could be 
resumed at 10.30 on December 8th. 


No. 339 


Sir P. Loraine (Angora) to Mr. Eden (Received December 9, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 145 Telegraphic [F 9046/3861 /1] 


Immediate Conftdential ANGORA, December 9, 1935, 2.25 a.m.! 


My telegrams Nos. 512 and 52.3 
Minister for Foreign Affairs during yesterday* put through successively 
and with the utmost energy all consultations, including of course that with 


t The time of despatch of this telegram was given on the filed copy as ‘2.25 p.m.’, 
evidently in error. 

2 This telegram of December 6 from Sir P. Loraine said that he had handed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs on the evening of December 5 a communication based on 
Foreign Office telegram No. 86 (No. 298). The Minister, after careful perusal, said that 
the ‘Turkish government understood their obligations under the Covenant in exactly the 


[See opposite for notes 3 and 4] 
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the President of the Republic, necessary to secure assent of all responsible 
authorities of state to...5 Assent is unanimous and even covers minor points 
of Grand National Assembly. 

2. The answer is a complete and unconditional acceptance of our thesis. 

g. Minister for Foreign Affairs expects to hand me the text of Turkish 
reply on December roth: he cannot do so earlier owing to necessity of 
consulting his Balkan entente partners whom we have similarly approached. 
To mark his particular confidence he has however given me to read the 
draft of an identic reply to which he is seeking Yugoslavia[n] and Greek 
agreement. This draft is very much on the same lines as preliminary answer 
he gave me as reported in my telegram under reference. It refers as did 
that reply to question of military sanctions, but recognises that our com- 
munication does not raise this issue. As regards issue which we do raise it 
says that the Turkish Government “are in full agreement with His Majesty’s 
Government in their understanding that the measures contemplated do not 
constitute a particular case of isolated application but an unchanging 
principle destined to produce its effects at any time in similar cases’. 
Furthermore ‘the policy . . .5 practised by . . .5 with regard to League of 
Nations will therefore find in the case set forth by British note, its full and 
complete application’. 

4. The draft then proposes contacts and collaborations between respective 
general staffs to settle questions of mutual support and effective .. .5 means 
and forces, such collaboration to continue . . .5 His Excellency explained 
orally .. .5 after a settlement of Italian—Abyssinian conflict) so long as any 
threat from Italy remained against a state that has taken part in sanctions 
or in measures of collective resistance to an aggression. 

5. I pointed out . . .6 no specific answer here to our request for naval 
facilities. His Excellency replied that the political question was settled 
categorically: others a fortiori; but that question of such facilities or methods 
of co-operation was a military one and that the Turkish Government were 
not only ready but anxious to discuss all such matters at the earliest moment 
with our naval and military authorities: otherwise Turkey could not know 
what might be wanted of her or make necessary preparations. This seems to 
me entirely satisfactory answer to my question. 

6. I suggest it would not be quite fair on our part to let Yugoslav and 


same way as they were interpreted in my communication’. He undertook to submit it to 
the President of the Republic, adding that the Turkish government would need to consult 
their partners in the Balkan Entente so that their replies might be as far as possible identical: 
‘he added however that on point of principle Turkey’s reply would not depend on that of 
any other country’. 

3 This further telegram of December 6 from Sir P. Loraine reported some further 
remarks by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, who emphasized Turkey’s need for aircraft 
to deal with the situation should Signor Mussolini ‘throw Italian armies, unable to effect 
anything further in Ethiopia, against Egypt’. 

4 December 7: this telegram was drafted on December 8. 

5 The text was here uncertain. 

6 The text was here uncertain, and it was suggested on the filed copy that this passage 
should read ‘out that I saw no’. 
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Greek Governments know we have seen the Turkish draft. Minister for 
Foreign Affairs will tell them himself if he sees fit. 

7. I had not repeated telegrams in this connexion to Bucharest trusting 
you will do so whenever necessary. 

8. Please see my immediately following telegram.’ 

Repeated to Paris for Secretary of State, Belgrade and Athens. 


7 No. 340 below. 


No. 340 


Sir P. Loraine (Angora) to Mr. Eden (Received December 9, 10.30 a.m.) 
No. 146 Telegraphic [J 7907/3861 |1] 
Immediate Very Confidential ANGORA, December 9, 1935, 2.42 a.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs is decidedly of opinion that when desired 
assurances have been given by Turkey, Yugoslavia and Greece the Govern- 
ments of those 3 countries should notify Italy to the needful effect. 

In the opinion of Turkish Government that course is definitely desirable 
(a) because Italy might complain afterwards of a kind of betrayal if know- 
ledge were withheld from her (5) because notification is the step calculated 
to deter Italy from the folly of an aggression such as you contemplate. 
If however notwithstanding such a warning Italy did perpetrate an aggres- 
sion Turkish Government are in favour of drastic and decisive military 
steps such as will paralyse with the least delay Italy’s power of prosecuting 
Abyssinian campaign. 

It is for this reason that they wish for prompt technical consultation to 
concert beforehand a programme of effective action. 

His Excellency had scented some hesitations on the part of Yugoslavia. 

I have told him that they related to three things. 

(1) Consultation with Prague and Bucharest. This I added no longer 
obtained because you had said that you saw no objection at all to such 
consultation.? 

(2) As regards (? securing) Austrian—Hungarian frontier. 

(3) As regards a notification to Rome. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs said (2) was unjustified. Roumania could 
(? contain) Hungary and would be asked to do so if need arose. As regards 
(3) he felt sure of being able to bring Yugoslavia[n] Prime Minister round to 
Turkish view and he would set about doing so. 

I think Turkish attitude could fairly be summed up by saying that in the 
event of an Italian aggression such as you contemplate Turkey will regard 
herself as engaged in a military alliance of which she accepts fully the 
responsibilities, dangers and consequences. But in order to minimise these 
she wishes early preparations made to ensure effective action. 


t No. 339. 2 See No. 309, note 3. 
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Lastly I may [stc] draw your attention to word ‘unconditional’ used in 
paragraph 2 of my immediately preceding telegram. I am reasonably certain 
that I rightly interpret it as meaning that Turkey might have asked for a 
promise of our support as regards demilitarisation of the Straits zones and 
Mediterranean security but did not think it honourable to qualify her 
discharge of her acceptation [szc] of obligations under the Covenant. 

I hope in due course this will be held to her credit. 

Repeated to Paris for Secretary of State, Belgrade, Athens. 


No. 341 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Mr. Eden (Received December 9, 2.50 p.m.) 
No. 337 Telegraphic [(C 8137/55/18] 


BERLIN, December 9, 1935, 2.30 p.m. 

(? Your telegram No. 43 Saving .. .'). 

Chancellor and Minister for Foreign Affairs are both away. 

I shall apply for interview with the former upon his return and will 
inform you of date and hour when fixed. To postpone inevitable leakage 
by Quai d’Orsay I shall only inform French Ambassador just before the 
interview. 

Repeated to Paris. 


t The text was here uncertain. See No. 321. Sir E. Phipps’ telegram No. 339 of Decem- 
ber 11, repeated to Paris, said that the Chancellor, Herr Hitler, would receive him on 
December 13 at midday, and that he would inform the French Ambassador at 11 o’clock 
that morning. Sir G. Clerk’s telegram No. 265 from Paris of December 12 referred to 
telegram No. 339 and said that in the absence of M. Laval at Geneva he proposed to make 
communication to M. Léger on December 13 about 10.30 a.m. 


No. 342 


Sir S. Waterlow (Athens) to Mr. Eden (Recewed December 9, 1.30 p.m.) 
No. 304 Telegraphic [F 9069/3861 /r] 


ATHENS, December 9, 1935, 2.30 p.m. [sic] 

Your telegram No. 125! to Bucharest. 

Very confidential. 

Prime Minister anticipates that as a result of discussions between the four 
Balkan entente Governments it may be necessary for Greece to join in 
collective reply to advance made by His Mayjesty’s Government and that 
this reply will possibly contain reservation of their conditions. He therefore 
asks me to assure you that, should this prove necessary, full and unreserved 


t See No. 343, note 1, below. 
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assurances conveyed in my telegram No. 3o1? will be in no way affected but 
will stand without the slightest qualifications. 

In view of geographical position of Greece his assurances were bound to 
be prompt and complete, but the Prime Minister is anxious that Turkey 
and Yugoslav Government should not receive the impression that he has 
committed himself without first consulting them. 

Repeated to Belgrade, Angora and Bucharest. 


2 No. 319. 


No. 343 


Sir R. Hoare (Bucharest) to Mr. Eden (Recewed December 9, 6 p.m.) 
No. 167 Telegraphic: by telephone [J 9084/386r |r] 
BUCHAREST, December 9, 1935 


Your telegram No. 125.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs said that he knew what I had come about 
and he had already assented. He then read to me long telegram from 
Angora describing Sir P. Loraine’s démarche and Turkish Minister for 
Foreign Affairs’ draft reply which he said entirely met the case. 

I gave him aide-mémoire in the sense of your instructions and his com- 
ments then were that he would have been glad if you had (? included) 
Roumania in your representation, that he was annoyed at having had 
no communication from Belgrade and that there was nosense in Yugoslavia[n] 
President of the Council’s division of issue into two. 

I replied by reference to geography and then, by reminding him of 
Yugoslav Government’s desire to obtain your consent to their consulting 
Roumania and Czechoslovakia and by agreeing that issue was (? integral) 
whole. 

I failed in spite of emphasis I laid on importance which you attached to 
prompt action to induce him to take initiative and (? inform) Yugoslav 
government that he entirely concurred in views of Turkish government. 

Angora, Athens, and Belgrade informed. 


t Of December 7, repeated as No. 45 to Prague. In this telegram Mr. Eden referred to 
No. 298 and reported that the Yugoslav President of the Council wished to confer with 
Bucharest and Prague on the question of naval facilities and military support, and that 
Mr. Campbell was being instructed to agree to this. He continued: ‘As it is most important 
that there should be no misunderstanding of the nature of the approach made by His 
Majesty’s Government to the Yugoslav Government (and a similar approach has been 
made to the Greek and Turkish Governments) [see Nos. 287, 298] you should at once 
inform Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the instructions sent to Mr. Campbell, being careful 
to emphasise that that approach was made under Article 16 (3) of the Covenant, and that 
the obligation of mutual assistance would of course become applicable in the event of an 
aggression by the Covenant-breaking state against any one of the nations now taking part 
in the financial and economic measures agreed to.’ 
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No. 344 


Mr. Eden to Stir R. Hoare (Bucharest) 
No. 126 Telegraphic [7 9090/5499 [1] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 9, 1935, 11 p.m. 

Rome telegram No. 781.! 

Roumanian Minister delivered to me on December 7th an urgent message 
from M. Titulescu to the effect that there was no truth in a report which 
had appeared in the British press that Roumania was in some way weakening 
in her attitude with respect to the imposition of the oil sanction. Roumania 
would agree to an embargo on oil to Italy if the other producing countries 
would take similar action. Nor was there any foundation for reports that 
arrangements were being made for clandestine export, after embargo had 
been declared, via Hungary to Italy. If, M. Titlescu argued, world con- 
sidered him knave enough to resort to such practices, surely he should not 
be considered foolish enough to make such a deal with Hungary, who 
was constantly ill-disposed towards Roumania. 

Repeated to Rome, No. 653. 

t In this telegram of December 4 Sir E. Drummond reported an account by the Rouman- 
ian Chargé d’Affaires in Rome of a communication made to him by Baron Aloisi. It was 
‘in the nature of an appeal’ to M. Titulescu ‘whose friendly feelings to Italy were well 
known and had been expressed at Geneva, to ... take the initiative in opposing an oil 
embargo. Italian Government felt convinced that M. Laval would be grateful and would 
support such an initiative...’ 


No. 345 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Mr. Eden (Recewed December 10, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 799 Telegraphic [Ff 9101 [5499/1] 
ROME, December 10, 1935, 2.25 a.m. 


It is difficult to arrive at the facts of the oil position, present and future, 
in Italy today. Following appreciation is derived from various sources 
and I cannot guarantee its accuracy. It is necessarily very approximate. 

Stocks in Hand. General opinion here seems that the Italian government 
have several months’ supply. | 

Future Supplies. I learn from a reliable source that Texas producers outside 
the big companies are contracting to supply large quantities of oil. Soviet 
foreign trade representative in this country believes that report which 
has been published of a heavy contract with Standard Oil Company of 
New York, the supplies to be shipped to Italy from ports other than United 
States and particularly from Brazil, is true. 

Substitute products. Great efforts are being made here to produce fuel 
substitute from alcohol derived both from grapes and beets; see my despatch 
No. 1381.1 Marquis Theodoli in a conversation yesterday stresse[d] the 


1 Of November 26, not printed. 
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success attending these fuels, but I have no means at present of confirming 
his statement and cannot estimate the practical value at this juncture 
of the process. 

Storage. This 1s a point on which preparations of the Italian government 
appear to have been surprisingly inadequate, and it 1s only now that feverish 
efforts are being made to construct large storage reservoirs, see my despatch 

O. 1434. 

Means of payment. ‘This is the crucial point for Italy in all essential supplies. 
Her commercial credit abroad is now so low that suppliers from all sources 
are refusing to sell except on payment of cash before shipment. See my 
immediately following telegram; and my despatch No. 12g0E) 

Conclusion. Marquis Theodoli yesterday repeated what Signof Mussolini 
had told me the day before, see third paragraph of my telegram No. 7955 
viz. that an oil embargo now possessed mainly a moral significance, and 
point that Italy’s essential requirements of oil products are more or less 
assured for the next 12 months has been made to us recently by other 
Italians. Making all due allowance for natural Italian desire at this moment 
to discount the effect of an embargo, I myself think that provided always 
that means of payment can be found, Italy believes that she will have little 
difficulty in finding the oil she needs at least for the next 6 months, perhaps 

ven for the whole ensuing year. 
( Does not moral seem that to bring the maximum pressure upon Italy 
every effort should be made to restrict her means of payment; in other 
words to enforce as strictly as possible the embargo on her exports? 

Reports are already reaching me of the establishment of new agencies 
in Switzerland through which Italian produce will be re-consigned to 
other countries including the United Kingdom. 

Fuller report follows by bag.® 

Repeated to Paris. 


2 Of December 7, not printed. 3 No. 346 below. 
¢ Of October 21, not printed. 5 No. 328. 6 Not printed. 


No. 346 


/ 
Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Mr. Eden (Received December 10, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 800 Telegraphic [Ff 9102/5499 [1] 


ROME, December 10, 1935, 2.25 a.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram." 

I learn that the Italian Government was obliged last week on the insistence 
of Doctor Schacht to place a credit for 50,000,000 Swiss francs with Swiss 
National Bank to meet orders for German coal. Such coal for Italy would 
only be consigned on terms cash before shipment. 

Repeated to Paris. 


tT No. 345. 
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No. 347 


Str G. Clerk (Paris) to Mr. Eden (Received December 10, 4.50 a.m.) 
No. 257" Telegraphic: by telephone [J 9083/1 [1] 
Most Immediate PARIS, December 10, 1935 


Following from Sir R. Vansittart for Mr. Eden. 

After our last telephonic conversation? I saw M. Laval again about 2 a.m. 
He asked me to define his attitude as follows. He had not desired to send 
the proposed message to Addis Ababa because he had reason to believe 
that a refusal was certain, with a view to bringing the petrol sanction into 
play. Nevertheless since His Majesty’s Government wished to send it he 
was willing to do so, and he regarded this as a considerable advance on his 
part towards the British point of view but it was on the distinct understand- 
ing that if the anticipated refusal materialised there would be no question 
of imposing the petrol sanction. I told him that I had already made quite 
clear his position in the matter. He said that the point which he wished to 
emphasise was this. He could not be satisfied with an understanding of 
fresh consultation in view of a new situation which would have arisen. 
He wanted an engagement between the two governments that if a proposal 
already accepted by His Majesty’s Government and the French Government 
were refused, then the fresh sanction should not be brought into play; for 
in such circumstances he would find it quite impossible to get such a measure 
accepted by his colleagues or country, and he did not wish to find himself 
embroiled with His Majesty’s Government or any other of his colleagues 
at Geneva, though he seemed convinced that none of them would, in such 
an hypothesis, wish to proceed with the additional pressure. In this I 
should have thought he was almost certainly right. From this standpoint 
he showed no signs whatever of budging, although at an earlier hour I 
had done my utmost—for a time with some hope of success—to persuade 
him that the position would be sufficiently covered by an engagement to 
consult and to take no precipitate decision on the new situation which 
would obviously in fact have come about. It will be necessary to take account 
of this attitude in any decision which may be reached this morning. 

All the foregoing is of course on the assumption that Italy accepts while 
Abyssinia refuses. M. Laval has not attempted to discuss an eventuality 
in which both parties might refuse. 

My own opinion is that unless there can be agreement on this point we 
shall find ourselves to-morrow faced with an impasse, which might either 
entail a breakdown or at best a long and damaging delay. I further feel 
that there will be almost universal support in this country for M. Laval’s 
contention, and probably in the other countries at present disquieted by 


1 This is printed from a filed copy inscribed: ‘Confirmatory copy by bag.’ 

2 According to the Cabinet Conclusions 53(35) of December 10 there were two conversa- 
tions between Sir R. Vansittart and Mr. Eden on the evening of December g, and a third 
shortly after midnight on December 10. See No. 352 below. 
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the prospect of the concrete action for which we are now rightly pressing 
in certain eventualities. I should have thought that the general opinion 
would be that it would not be possible to apply the stick to the country 
which had accepted the proposals. 3 


3 A minute by Mr. Scrivener reads: ‘This is being considered by the Cabinet this 
morning. P. S. Scrivener. 10/12.’ 


No. 348 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Mr. Eden (Received December 10, 11.20 a.m.) 
No. 258 Telegraphic: by telephone [F 9107/1 [1] 
Immediate PARIS, December 10, 1935 


Following from Sir R. Vansittart. 

I had a long talk with Monsieur Mandel! last night. As you are aware 
he was spoken of as a possible Prime Minister, had Monsieur Laval fallen. 
He was very friendly and extremely frank. 

He said a great change of opinion in our favour was proceeding in France. 
I have no doubt, from many other interviews, that this is true, and that it 
would be greatly accelerated were Signor Mussolini to refuse present 
proposals. Monsieur Mandel said as much, but he added, in view of recent 
most regrettable divisions in (?public opinion) some time would be necessary 
to re-educate the country as a whole. While that re-education was en train 
we should do our utmost to avoid any situation in which France found 
herself called upon for immediate warlike measures. In such an event there 
would be very little that France could at present do for us without causing 
grave internal trouble. 

This is in line with what I have learned from other authoritative sources. 
The only difference between them would be length of time necessary for 
re-education, and in this Monsieur Mandel inclines to an optimistic estimate. 
I shall report further on this subject. 


1 Minister for Postes, Télégraphes et Télébhones. 


No. 349 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Mr. Eden (Received December 10, 12.15 p.m.) 
No. 260! Telegraphic: by telephone [F 9108/1 /1] 
Most Immediate PARIS, December 10, 1935 


Following from Sir R. Vansittart. 

M. Léger was also present when I was discussing with M. Laval early 
this morning,? and what he said with great frankness explains why M. Laval 
thinks he has gone far to meet us in agreeing to telegraph to Addis Ababa 


1 Despatched in advance of No. 350 below. 2 Cf. No. 347. 
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also. M. Laval says that he knows from secret but indicated source that 
Addis Ababa will refuse precisely in the hope of bringing oil sanctions into 
play. M. Léger points out this coincides with moment when we are (?press- 
ing for) concrete arrangements in the event of an attack on us. He warns 
me amicably but clearly that some of the Cabinet are already re-inclining 
to suspect some Machiavellian design to precipitate a crisis before France is 
ready—see my telegram No. 2583 reporting conversation with M. Mandel— 
by ensuring a breakdown via Addis Ababa, and then despite this imposing 
petrol sanction, which in M. Laval’s . . .4 opinion will lead to war. It is 
for this that Ambassador and I both hope that His Majesty’s Government 
will agree to give M. Laval the reassurance which he seeks as between our 
two governments, that in the event of such a refusal petrol sanction will not 
be applied. If we cannot give what seems to them a complete logical 
undertaking, we . . .* grave set back not only in negotiations but in Anglo— 
French relations.5 


3 No. 348. 4 The text was here uncertain. 
5 A note by Mr. Scrivener said: ‘See telegram No. 346 [No. 352, below] to Paris— 
which I take it covers this telegram. P. S. Scrivener. 10/12.’ 


No. 350 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Mr, Eden (Received December 10, 1.35 p.m.) 
No. 259 Telegraphic: by telephone [7 9129/1/1] 
Immediate PARIS, December 10, 1935 


Following from Sir R. Vansittart. 

I saw Italian Ambassador in Paris yesterday. He .questioned me as to 
present situation, and I told him I was unable to give him any precise 
information. He was already aware that results of yesterday’s conference! 
would be under consideration by His Majesty’s Government that evening, 
and did not press me on any point of detail except for a reference to necessity 
of communication between Eritrea and Somalia, in which he did not 
persevere. He appeared doubtful whether Signor Mussolini would be able 
to accept proposals as he believed them to be. 

I said I hoped this was not really his feeling. He must remember, and 
I hoped that he would remind Signor Mussolini in advance, that whatever 
was proposed as result of Paris meeting would be the work of hands anxious 
to find an honourable exit for Italy out of her present self-inflicted troubles. 
But precisely because this had been the background of Paris deliberations, 
this was no time for manoeuvring or bargaining. The Ambassador said 
that there must surely and in the nature of things be some of both, and that 
he earnestly hoped the matter would not be presented to Signor Mussolini 
as the last word in conditions within a limited period—as he had seen in 


1 He was no doubt referring to the second day of discussions between M. Laval and 
Sir S. Hoare on December 8. 
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the French press—because Signor Mussolini would be unable to negotiate 
under a form of ultimatum. I replied that of course there was no question 
of anything of the kind, unless Signor Mussolini imposed an ultimatum on 
himself, in the strictly limited sense that if he were unwise enough obstin- 
ately to refuse to negotiate on these terms, events—including oil embargo— 
would in my opinion take their normal course at Geneva. 

The Ambassador felt sure that Signor Mussolini would not refuse to 
negotiate. As to oil embargo, the Ambassador said that he hoped I would 
not think he was threatening or bluffing but that it definitely meant war. 
I replied that I hoped this language, and the idea that lay behind it, would 
be revised; for the people who were endeavouring to bring this disquieting 
episode to an end had no interest in seeing Italy commit suicide beyond 
hope of physical resurrection. I had no doubt that, if Italy were mad 
enough to act as she threatened, not only France but other members of the 
League would join with us in militarily defending the League. Perseverance 
in her present courses might mean eventual ruin for Italy, but an attempt to 
create a conflagration would mean that Italy would have cremated herself; 
for in such an event either the League or Italy would disappear, and I was 
ready to lay long odds that it would be Italy. 

The Ambassador answered that of course he was no advocate of suicide. 
I replied that I was convinced of that, and I therefore hoped that he would 
be able to ensure acceptance of present proposals if and when they were 
put forward. The Ambassador said that he earnestly trusted this might be 
possible; and that, so soon as our present troubles were removed, he hoped 
there would be a complete understanding between His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and Signor Mussolini in all matters connected with the Mediterranean. 
I took this to be an allusion to Signor Mussolini’s proposal during our recent 
attempts to reach a détente, and if so the changed suggestion that this 
should now await the end of the war is perhaps significant. I did not how- 
ever pursue the topic, beyond saying that this might be the easier and in the 
delicate climates of opinion that we were (?ourselves) traversing I hoped 
he would take this as a compliment and not as an insult—because we were 
not afraid of Italy. 


No. 351 


Str S. Barton (Addis Ababa) to Mr. Eden (Received December 10, 2.25 p.m.) 
No. 427 Telegraphic: by wireless [7 9128/1 [1] 
Most Immediate ADDIS ABABA, December 10, 1935 


Minister for Foreign Affairs has just called under telephone instructions 
from the Emperor. 

It appears that yesterday Havas Agent here received from Paris a private 
message purporting to give formula for conciliation agreed upon by Secretary 
of State and Monsieur Laval at Paris on December 8th and instructing 
him to ascertain Emperor’s reaction. The alleged formula (which included 
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all . . .1 ideas which have unfortunately been reproduced here in the last 
few days from French sources) had disturbed the Emperor who wished to 
know whether I had any official information. 

(I replied that in accordance with request by Council of the League His 
Majesty’s Government and French Government were continuing their 
efforts for possible basis of conciliation but that it was clear from British 
official broadcast of December gth that results of this search were being 
kept secret and consequently any press reports professing to reveal terms of 
any formula must be regarded as purely conjectural. )] gave Minister copy 
of this broadcast containing information of the procedure contemplated 
which he said he would telephone at once to the Emperor. 

I took opportunity to enquire whether there had been any change in the 
Emperor’s attitude since he had made statement reported in my telegram 
No. 352? and I was informed in reply that there had been no change. 


1 The text was here uncertain. 2 No. 171. 


No. 352 


Mr. Eden to Sir G. Clerk (Paris) 
No. 346 Telegraphic: by telephone [7 9083/1 /1] 
Most Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, December 10, 1935, 3.35 p.m. 


Following for Sir R. Vansittart. 

The Cabinet have considered your telegram No. 257.! In their view it is 
not possible to submit proposed basis of discussion for a settlement to one 
party to the dispute alone. Moreover, the fact that the terms of the proposed 
basis have been given wide though inaccurate publicity in the French press 
and subsequently here? emphasises the need for the Emperor to receive equal 
treatment by being given full and correct information as near as may be 
at the same time as the Italian Government. To submit terms for settlement 
to the aggressor and withhold them from the victim of ag[g]ression seems 
to us indefensible. Therefore early and complete communication of pro- 
posals to the Emperor must be an essential condition of their communication 


t No. 347. The Cabinet held a special meeting, summoned at short notice, at noon on 
December 10 to consider this telegram. Mr. Eden gave an account of his conversation by 
telephone with Sir R. Vansittart on the previous evening (cf. tbid., note 2). After some 
discussion Mr. Eden then handed round a draft telegram which included a paragraph to 
the effect that M. Laval could be assured ‘that should Italy accept the proposed basis of 
settlement and Abyssinia refuse, His Majesty’s Government would neither propose nor 
support the imposition of further sanctions upon Italy unless further developments had 
modified the situation’. On Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal this was revised to provide 
against only the immediate imposition of further sanctions. Mr. Chamberlain’s revised 
version of this paragraph appears as the last two paragraphs in telegram No. 346. At the 
end of the meeting Mr. Eden asked if he was to support the Paris proposals at Geneva, and 
‘the Prime Minister agreed that this would have to be done and that there might have to 
be some plain speaking about the military situation’. 

2 No. 336, note 3. 
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to Italy or of their presentation to the Committee of the League with our 
support. 

Adjournment at Geneva would in our judgment depend on the fact that 
the communication had been made to both parties. 

It 1s not possible for His Majesty’s Government to give the undertaking 
for which M. Laval asks that should Abyssinia refuse the proposals there 
would be no question of enforcing the petrol sanction. Such an undertaking 
is Clearly one for the League as a whole and the attitude of His Majesty’s 
Government in the circumstances will have to depend on a number of 
factors which cannot be calculated until we know the nature of the replies. 

It is by no means certain that the two answers will be simple affirmatives 
or negatives: differences may well arise as to whether one or other answer 
is to be regarded as an acceptance or rejection. It is to be expected that the 
replies of the two parties to the terms put before them must in any event 
create a new situation which His Majesty’s Government and the French 
Government together with the other Members of the League will have to 
consider. 

In addition before an oil sanction could be imposed it is probable that the 
Committee of Eighteeen would think it necessary to examine the relation of 
non-member States’ supplics of oil to those of members of the League. For 
all these reasons an oil sanction in the immediate future seems very unlikely 
to materialise except in the contingency of Italy refusing the proposals. 

If Italy accepts and Abyssinia refuses the proposed basis of settlement 
His Majesty’s Government would neither propose nor support the imposition 
of further sanctions at once nor before it is clear that no chance remains of 
settlement by agreement. 

But they could not pledge themselves to oppose further sanctions for all 
time or in new conditions which cannot now be foreseen. 


No. 353 


Mr. Eden to Sir S. Barton (Addis Ababa) 
No. 434 Telegraphic [F 9154/1 /7] 
Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, December 10, 1935, 11 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.! 

You should use your utmost influence to induce Emperor to give careful 
and favourable consideration to these proposals and on no account lightly 
to reject them. On the contrary, I feel sure that he will give further proof 
of his statesmanship by realising the advantage of the opportunity of nego- 
tiation which they afford and will avail himself thereof. 

Repeated to Paris, No. 337 Saving. 

t See No. 356, note 1 below. 

2 The draft of this telegram was initialled by Mr. Eden. Foreign Office telegram No. 


437 of December 12 to Addis Ababa said that it was ‘particularly important that the 
Emperor should be represented at any discussions of proposals at Geneva’. 
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No. 354 


Mr. Eden to Sir E. Drummond (Rome) 
No. 655! Telegraphic [ F 9154/1 /1] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 10, 1935, 11 p.m. 
My immediately preceding telegram.? 
The bases of settlement which I am communicating to you also provide 
that Ethiopia shall receive, in full sovereignty, an outlet to the sea, and that 


this outlet should preferably consist of the cession of the port of Assab and 
of a strip of Eritrean territory giving access thereto. 


Should this solution present objections which in your view might militate 


against the acceptance of our proposals, you may add that, failing such an 
arrangement, the Government of the United Kingdom and the French 
Government are prepared to facilitate Ethiopia’s access to the sea in the 
manner which they stated to the Committee of Five. 

[To Addis Ababa only.3] 

I add for your own information that the two Governments have 
agreed to obtain from the Abyssinian Gov[ernmen]t at the appropriate 
moment an undertaking not to construct from the port which it acquires 
any railway communicating with the interior and also an undertaking to 
conclude with the French Gov[ernmen]t all necessary arrangements to 
safeguard the interests of the port of Jibuti and of the Franco—Ethiopian 
railway. 

1 No. 435 to Addis Ababa. 

2 No. 356 below: these two telegrams were despatched in reverse order. 

3 The first two main paragraphs of this telegram were agreed between M. Laval and 
Sir S. Hoare in Paris, and had been attached to C.P. 235 (No. 337) as Annex III. A note 
by Mr. R. M. A. Hankey of December ro stated that ‘Mr. Harvey rang up this morning 
[from Paris} and said that the French were proposing to add to this telegram’ the passage 
which constitutes the last paragraph above. 


No. 355 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Mr, Eden (Received December ro, 11.30 p.m.) 
No. 263 Telegraphic: by telephone [F 9135/1/1] 
Immediate PARIS, December 10, 1935 


Following from Sir R. Vansittart. 

Sir George Clerk and I saw Monsieur Laval at six o’clock this evening. 
I read to him a translation of paragraphs three, four and five of your tele- 
gram No. 346.! It was unnecessary to deal with paragraphs one and two, 
as there was already complete agreement on this point. 


1 No. 352. 
ll. XV 449 Gg 


Paws ee ia ee ey Ca ee ee eee ll se eae 


Monsieur Laval listened with evident signs of disappointment, but I 
told him his only real assurance in any case would always be the good sense 
and good faith of His Majesty’s Government, and that on these character- 
istics he could surely always count. I added that there must surely in his 
mind also be same question as to nature of replics. It was by no means 
impossible, for example, that Signor Mussolini might send an acceptance 
that was only tactical and visibly insincere, the tactics being directed to 
delay and (?urgent) acquisition of more oil. That would not and could not 
create the same situation as a sincere and wholehearted acceptance. 
Monsieur Laval said that he recognised this. He asked if what I had read 
amounted to this—that His Majesty’s Government must judge in the light 
of actual circumstances as they presented themselves. I said, yes, but that 
he could rely on His Majcsty’s Government to judge them fairly. After 
reficction, he said, very well. It is not of course the clear reply that I had 
hoped; but I want to help you as much as possible, and I will take my 
chance on it. 

Reasons that have moved him to meet us are, I think, these, (1) he was 
doubtless aware of difficulties encountered by His Majesty’s Government 
and did not wish to add to them, (2) he was aware from my conversations— 
doubtless overheard—with Mr. Eden on the telephone at the Quai d’Orsay 
last night that we had honestly done our best to consider his point of view, 
(3) he was anxious to lose no further time but to get telegrams to Rome and 
Addis Ababa despatched and procedure started before further doubt and 
misrepresentation was generated, (4) above all he was genuinely grateful 
for the effort made to meet him by His Majesty’s Government (which of 
course we had often stressed) and delighted at openly established Anglo— 
French agreement which, he anticipates, will have considerable effect at 
Rome. (He read to us a draft telegram describing how he intended to 
exploit it to put pressure on Signor Mussolini). Once he was persuaded 
to meet us in return, he did so handsomely.? 


2 A minute by Mr. G. H. Thompson of December 11 said that an ‘advance copy of this 
telegram was seen by Mr. Eden before his departure to-day’. The telegram had in fact 
arrived in time to be circulated to the Cabinet as the members were assembling for the 
usual weekly meeting on December 11. The meeting had been called for 10 a.m. instead 
of the usual 11 a.m. in order to have time to continue the Cabinet discussions on the Italo- 
Ethiopian question which had already taken place on two previous days: cf. Nos. 337, 
note 7, and 352, note 1. Mr. Eden ‘expressed the hope that he would not be expected to 
champion the proposals made to Italy and Abyssinia in detail at Geneva. He was not 
likely to be successful if he made the attempt, because the representatives would, in the 
main, already have made up their minds’. The trend of the discussion that followed is 
summarized as follows in the Cabinet Conclusions, 54 (35). “That, in regard to the propo- 
sals made to Italy and Abyssinia, the Minister for League of Nations Affairs would have to 
use his discretion, according to the circumstances he encountered at Geneva, as to how 
far it was necessary for him to champion them, especially in detail. He might find it better 
to base himself on the three main principles on which, as he himself had announced in the 
House of Commons on the previous evening, the proposals were founded .. .’ (Cf. 307 
H.C. Deb. § s., cols. 821-7). It was later in this debate (1bid., col. 856) that Mr. Baldwin 
said: ‘I have seldom spoken with greater regret, for my lips are as yet unsealed.” Mr. Eden 
left London for Geneva on the afternoon of December 11. 
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No. 356 


Mr. Eden to Sir E. Drummond (Rome) 
No. 654" Telegraphic [F 9154/1/1] 
Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, December 10, 1935, 11.55 p.m. 


Please make to Signor Mussolini jointly with your French coveaeue the 
following urgent communication.’ 

Before the meeting of the Committee of Eighteen arranged at Geneva for 
December 12th the United Kingdom and French Governments, anxious to 
see an early end put to the Italo—Abyssinian conflict, in the general interest 
by agreement between the parties, and in accordance with the invitation 
extended to them on November and at Geneva by the representatives of a 
large number of States members of the League of Nations to pursue their 
efforts of conciliation have, in the course of the recent conversations between 
Sir Samuel Hoare and M. Pierre Laval in Paris, endeavoured to draw up 
the bases of an agreement. In this connexion they have referred to the efforts 
already made at Geneva and to the previous exchanges of views with the 
Italian Government, since they are anxious to take account of Italian 
aspirations in so far as these can be made compatible with the principles of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations and respect for Ethiopian sovereignty.3 
They are convinced that the arrangement to be come to should be drawn 
up under the direction of the Committee of Five which received from the 
Council of the League of Nations in September last its mandate of concilia- 
tion, and they have decided to make certain suggestions urgently to that 
Committee. ) 

M. Laval and Sir Samuel Hoare are anxious to make sure that Signor 
Mussolini+ would accept this basis of negotiation in principle without 
prejudice to the result of the discussions which would subsequently take 
place before the Committee. They have consequently decided to com- 
municate to him at once, strictly confidentially, all the proposals which 
their Governments would propose to submit to the Committee of Five and 
which are contained in the Annex to the present telegram. They hope 
that the reply of the Italian Government may reach them within a period 
which in view of the imminence of the meetings at Geneva may be as short 
as possible. If, as they hope, this reply in principle is favourable, the French 
and United Kingdom Governments will immediately take the necessary 
steps in order that the Committee of Five may be called together on Decem- 
ber 12th. In that case the meeting of the Committee might modify the 


1 Telegram No. 433 to Sir S. Barton (Addis Ababa), also despatched on December 10 
at 11.55 p.m., was in identical language except for the variants given in notes 2-9 below. 

2 Paragraph one of telegram No. 433 read: ‘Please make to the Emperor jointly with 
your French colleague and in whatever manner you consider most suitable and expeditious 
the following urgent communication.’ 

3 The second part of this sentence (‘since they . . . Ethiopian sovereignty’) was omitted 


from telegram No. 433. 
4 Telegram No. 433 here read: ‘the Emperor.’ 
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object of the meeting of the Committee of Eighteen which is fixed for the 
same day. Sir Samuel Hoare and M. Pierre Laval attach the greatest 
Importance to learning at the same time from Signor Mussolini whether 
he is ready to arrange for the collaboration of the Italian Government with 
the Committee of Five.s 

Convinced that the Head of the Italian Government‘ will appreciate 
the friendly spirit which inspires this communication, they address to him 
an urgent appeal that he should without delay take part in a negotiation 
for improving the international situation with the most favourable prospects. 

The bases of settlement which I am communicating to you also provide 
that Ethiopia shall receive, in full sovereignty, an outlet to the sea, and that 
this outlet should preferably consist of the cession of the port of Assab and 
of a strip of Eritrean territory giving access thereto. 

Should this solution present objections which in your view might militate 
against the acceptance of our proposals, you may add that failing such an 
arrangement, the Government of the United Kingdom and the French 
Government are prepared to facilitate Ethiopia’s access to the sea in the 
manner which they stated to the Committee of Five. 


ANNEX® To No. 356 
I. Exchange of Territories 


The Governments of Great Britain and France agree to recommend to 
His Majesty the Emperor of Ethiopia the acceptance of the following 
exchanges of territory between Ethiopia and Italy. 

(a) Tigre. Cession to Italy of eastern Tigre approximately limited on the 
south by the River Gheva and on the west by a line running from north 
to south passing between Axum (on the Ethiopian side) and Adowa (on 
the Italian side). 

(b) Rectification of Frontrers between The Danaktl Country and Entrea leaving 
to the south of the boundary line Aussa and the extent of Eritrean territory 
necessary to give Ethiopia an outlet to the sea to be defined below. 

(c) Rectification of Frontiers between the Ogaden and Italian Somaliland. Starting 
from the tri-junction point between the frontiers of Ethiopia, Kenya and 
Italian Somaliland the new Italo—Ethiopian frontier would follow a general 
north-easterly direction cutting the western Shebeli at Iddidole leaving 
Gorahei to the east, Warandab to the west and meeting the frontier of 
British Somaliland where it intersects the 45th Meridian. 


5 In place of the last three sentences of this paragraph (‘They hope . .. Committee of 
Five’), telegram No. 433 read at this point: “They hope that His Majesty will let them 
know as soon as possible that he agrees to negotiate on these conditions and that he is 
ready to arrange for the collaboration of the Ethiopian Government with the Committee 
of Five.’ 

6 Substantially the same (in translation) as No. 336, but see note 7 below. 
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The rights of the tribes of British Somaliland to the use of grazing areas 
and wells situated in the territories granted to Italy by this delimitation 
should be guaranteed. 

(d) Ethiopia will receive an outlet to the sea with full sovereign rights. 
It seems that this outlet should be formed preferably by the session [sic], to 
which Italy would agree, of the port of Assab and of a strip of territory 
giving access to this port along the frontier of French Somaliland.7 

The British and French Governments will endeavour to obtain from the 
Ethiopian Government guarantees for the fulfilment of the obligations 
which devolve upon them regarding slavery and arms traffic in the terri- 
tories acquired by them. 


II. Zone of Economic Expansion and Settlement 


The British and French Governments will use their influence at Addis 
Ababa and at Geneva to the end that the formation in Southern Ethiopia 
of a zone of economic expansion and settlement reserved to Italy should be 
accepted by His Majesty the Emperor and approved by the League of 
Nations. 

The limits of this zone would be: on the east, the rectified frontier between 
Ethiopia and Italian Somaliland: on the north the 8th parallel: on the west 
the 35th meridian; on the south the frontier between Ethiopia and Kenya. 

Within this zone, which would form an integral part of Ethiopia, Italy 
would enjoy exclusive economic rights which might be administered by a 
privileged company or by any other like organisation, to which would be 
recognised—subject to the acquired rights of natives and foreigners—the 
right of ownership of unoccupied territories, the monopoly of the exploita- 
tion of mines, forests, etc. This organisation would be obliged to contribute 
to the economic equipment of the country, and to devote a portion of its 
revenues to expenditure of a social character for the benefit of the native 
population. 

The control of the Ethiopian administration in the zone would be exer- 
cised, under the sovereignty of the Emperor, by the services of the scheme 
of assistance drawn up by the League of Nations. Italy would take a 
preponderating, but not an exclusive, share in these services which would 
be under the direct control of one of the principal advisers attached to the 
Central Government. The principal adviser in question, who might be of 
Italian nationality, would be the assistant, for the affairs in question, of the 
Chief Adviser delegated by the League of Nations to assist the Emperor. 
The Chief Adviser would not be a subject of one of the Powers bordering 
on Ethiopia. 

7 The two paragraphs in the original (No. 336) at this point dealing with (a) Ethiopia’s 
right to claim Zeila as an alternative to Assab and (b) her undertaking not to compete 
with the interests of the Franco-Ethiopian railway from Jibouti, are omitted. 

8 In telegram No. 433 the following passage was added to this sentence: ‘and already 


accepted by the Emperor as extending over the whole area of Abyssinian administration’ 
Cf. No. 372 below. 
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The services of the scheme of assistance, in the capital as well as in the 
reserved zone, would regard it as one of their essential duties to ensure the 
safety of Italian subjects and the free development of their enterprises. 

The Government of the United Kingdom and the French Government 
will willingly endeavour to ensure that this organisation, the details of 
which must be elaborated by the League of Nations, fully safeguards the 
interests of Italy in this region. 

Similar telegrams are being sent to the British and French Ministers in 
Addis Ababa.® 


i ‘Ambassadors in Rome’ was here substituted in telegram No. 433 for ‘ministers in 
- Addis Ababa’. Telegram No. 654 was repeated to Paris as No. 338 Saving. 


No. 357 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Mr. Eden (Received December 14) 
No. 1446 [Ff 9336/1 /1] 
ROME, December 10, 1935 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that my French colleague came to see 
me this morning. He told me that he had as yet no news from Paris except 
that a telegram was waiting to be sent to him so soon as His Majesty’s 
Government had approved the proposals for an Italo—Abyssinian settlement 
lately under discussion in Paris. He understood, however, that difficulties 
were making themselves felt in London. I said I was without information 
at present. 

2. The Comte de Chambrun had just come from seeing Signor Suvich, 
to whom Signor Cerruti had telephoned while he had been at the Palazzo 
Chigi. The message was to the effect that the intentions of the two Govern- 
ments were to communicate the proposals to Rome and to Geneva simul- 
taneously. This had caused some irritation to the Italian Government, but 
Monsieur de Chambrun considered the procedure unavoidable. 

3. My colleague then gave me some account of the conversation he had 
had with Signor Mussolini on the 7th December. Signor Mussolini, whom 
he had found in particularly good shape, had said that he wanted to con- 
gratulate Monsieur Laval on his very skilful handling of the League question 
in France. Monsieur de Chambrun had later conveyed this news to 
Monsieur Laval who had rephied that for the time being he was satisfied. 
My French colleague had then said to Signor Mussolini (he told me in 
very clear terms) that he must not make any mistake about the attitude of 
France. She was bound by the terms of Article 16, and if any attack was 
made on England she would stand by her fellow-member. This policy 
was most important to France in view of the necessity for mutual assistance 
in other possible cases. Article 16 also provided for an embargo on all 
sorts of raw material, including petrol. If Signor Mussolini wished to avoid 
the dangers of such an embargo and an ultimate risk of war, when he would 
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find France and England together, then he ought to take the opportunity 
which was likely to be offered to negotiate a settlement. The Ambassador 
said to Signor Mussolini that he did not wish to press him to offer fresh terms, 
but he hoped he would negotiate if counter-proposals were made to him. 
Signor Mussolini stated that he could not promise the Ambassador to 
modify the conditions he had set out on October 16th,! but the Comte de 
Chambrun received the impression that he would not refuse negotiations. 
Of course this impression may be due to my French colleague’s own intense 
desire to see such a development. 

4. I found that my colleague had also been disappointed with Signor 
Mussolini’s speech in the Chamber (see my despatch No. 1440 of December 
7th)? but he had told his Government that in the circumstances it was per- 
haps more moderate than could have been expected. He believed that our 
interviews with him had distinctly modified the original form, since the 
text from which Signor Mussolini had read his speech showed signs of 
much alteration. 

5. I took this opportunity of explaining to the Ambassador certain 
features of the fantastic account which General Garibaldi had given me of 
his interview with you, Sir.3 I said I feared that the General would repeat 
this account to Signor Mussolini, and I begged him, if any stories of the 
interview reached his ears, to pay no attention to them. It might be that 
the General was anxious to create a cleavage between our two countries, 
but my own personal view was that he was an extremely stupid man and 
might have misunderstood what you had said. My colleague seemed to 
think that both stupidity and malice might be present. 

6. I have sent a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Paris.* 

I have, etc., 
Eric DRUMMOND 


™ Cf. No. 108. 2 Not printed. Cf. No. 388, note 2. 3 See No. 278. 
4 Sir R. Vansittart wrote: “There is hardly enough in this despatch to justify the immor- 
tality of print. But it had better be so recorded. R.V. Dec. 18.’ 


No. 358 


Sir P. Loraine (Angora) to Mr. Eden (Received December 11, 3 a.m.) 
No. 151 Telegraphic [7 9143/3961 [1] 
Most Immediate Most Confidential ANGorRA, December 11, 1935, 12.33 @.m.! 


After handing me Turkish reply to my communication regarding 
cooperation in the event of an Italian aggression (see my telegram 


' The date of despatch of this telegram is given on the filed copy, evidently in error, as 
December 1o. 
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No. 150)? Minister for Foreign Affairs} said that he had an important and 
confidential communication to make to me; to the following effect. 

Yesterday Italian Ambassador‘ had spoken to him about the gravity of 
the position in respect of the demand for projected embargo on oil. Minister 
for Foreign Affairs had replied in the sense of his previous observations on 
same subject. These were reported in a letter to Sir L. Oliphant of December 
grd sent by last bag.s 

Today Italian Ambassador had visited Secretary General of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs and speaking personally, but as Ambassador expressed the 
view that if date of discussion at Geneva of oil embargo could be post- 
poned, Signor Mussolini would accept latest Anglo-French proposals as a 
basis of negotiation and would negotiate for a settlement of the Abyssinian 
conflict. Moreover the Ambassador alluded to a phrase to this effect in a 
telegram which he had received from Signor Mussolini. 

Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs said that he could answer for authen- 
ticity of Italian Ambassador’s statement though obviously he could not 
guarantee sincerity of intention that underlay it. But, His Excellency added, 
information received from Turkish embassy in Rome seemed to tally in as 
much as it indicated that at the moment there was a hesitation in Italian 
Government about the best course to pursue. 

Monsieur Aras said it was his clear duty to pass on Italian Ambassador’s 
statement at once. He felt that if in fact Signor Mussolini was hesitating 
at this moment between wisdom of an honourable retreat through a nego- 
tiated settlement and mad folly of continued defiance, it was of utmost 
importance, to grasp opportunity before it was too late of aiding his decisions 
on the wise course. He was emphatic in his opinion that for this purpose 
it was indispensable to make Signor Mussolini understand that there was a 
solid League front in which no wedges could be driven and let him know in 
plainest way that not only do you agree with France but also the Balkan 
entente stood shoulder to shoulder. In principle the corollary was that this 
should not be signified in a way to damage Signor Mussolini’s personal 
position or hurt his personal susceptibilities. 

How to achieve this would need careful thinking out but it was certain 
that no time must be lost. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs evidently concludes that Turkish Govern- 
ment have been deliberately selected as channel for this communication 
and he attributes defence of this indirect route to Turkey’s constant main- 
tenance of friendliness towards Italy so far as this is not in conflict with her 
League obligations and to her proven desire for peace. 

2 In this telegram of December 11 (received 9.30 a.m.) Sir P. Loraine reported his 
receipt of the Turkish reply to his communication of December 5 (see No. 339, note 2); 
and stated that it did not differ in substance from the draft reply referred to in his telegram 
No. 145 (No. 339). The full texts (in French) of his communication to the Turkish Govern- 
ment of December 5 and the Turkish reply of December 10 were enclosed in his despatch 


No. 626 of December 11. 
3 Dr. T. R. Aras. ¢ Signor Galli. 
S Not printed. 
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He may be right, for if this is a concrete approach from Italy the failure 
to respond would not involve a rebuff as would the rejection of a direct 
approach to London and Paris. 

Repeated to Paris and Rome. 


No. 359 


British Library of Information (New York) to Foreign Office 
(Received December 12, 10 p.m.) 


No. 45 Telegraphic [J 9223/1/1] 
NEW YORK, December 11, 1935, 3.51 p.m. 


Following for News Department from British Library of Information. 

Anglo-French peace proposals have received very great publicity, London 
despatches emphasise serious cleavage in opinion and feeling aroused by 
alleged breach of pre-election promises and abandonment of League of 
Nations principles. Comments of Selden’ particularly bitter, Hillman? 
refers to proposals as peace ultimatum. Geneva despatches indicate great 
disappointment at [sic] Paris despatches more objective reflect French 
satisfaction. Rome reported officially non-committal but inclined to accept- 
ance. If indications given by Selden today are correct Herald Tribune Paris 
despatches yesterday gave details of agreement more accurately than did 
Augur.3 General effect of despatches is to throw doubt on British good faith 
as champions of League of Nations. 

1 Mr. Charles A. Seldon, a London correspondent of the Mew York Times. 

2 Mr. William Hillman, correspondent of the Hearst newspapers in London. 

3 ‘Augur’ was the pseudonym of Mr. V. S. Poliakoff, a foreign correspondent of The 
Times. 


No. 360 


Mr. Eden to Sir P. Loraine (Angora) 
No. 94 Telegraphic [F 9143/3861 [1] 
Very Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, December 11, 1935, 9.30 p.m. 
Your telegrams 145! and 151.2 
Please express to Minister for Foreign Affairs cordial appreciation of 
His Majesty’s Government of Turkish Government’s response to request for 
assurances contained in my telegram No. 86.3 
I entirely share his* view that notification of solidarity of Turkey, Yugo- 
slavia and Greece with His Majesty’s Government should be made to Italian 
Government, and there would, in my opinion, be definite advantage in taking 
this action while proposals for settlement of the Italo—Ethiopian dispute 


t No. 339. 2 No. 358. 3 No. 2908. 
+ A marginal note here reads: ‘see Angora Tel. 146’ (No. 340). 
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drawn up in Paris are under consideration in Rome. Please inform Minister 
for Foreign Affairs urgently to this effect, and ask him to do what he can 
to secure despatch of necessary instructions to Turkish, Greek, and Yugoslav 
Representatives in Rome.5 


5 A further telegram from Sir P. Loraine, No. 56 of December 13, reported that M. Aras 
had left for Geneva that evening. He remained ‘convinced of desirability of proposed 
communication to Italian Government’ but was aware that Yugoslav Government thought 
otherwise; he was therefore ‘going to stop in Belgrade to see Yugoslav President of the 
Council’, and hoped to achieve a formula for carrying out the desired action ‘before mid- 
night tomorrow’. 


No. 361 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Mr. Eden (Received December 12) 
No. 1726 [Ff 9206/3861 /r] 


Confidential PARIS, December 11, 1935 
Si, 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith a memorandum by Sir 
Robert Vansittart together with memoranda by the Military and Air 
Attachés to His Majesty’s Embassy on the subject of the conversations 
which they have held with the military and air authorities in this country 
regarding the possibility of cooperation with British forces in the event of 
hostile action by Italy.! 

I have, etc., 
GEORGE R. CLERK 


ENCLosuRE 1 IN No. 361 
Memorandum by Sir R. Vansittart 


BRITISH EMBASSY, PARIS, December 11, 1935 


I annex herewith two short memoranda by our military and air repre- 
sentatives? who came over to discuss with the French representatives the 
action to be taken in support of His Majesty’s Government in the case of 
an aggression by Italy. 

The elements that have to be considered in this respect are threefold: 

(1) Politically in this respect that there is no doubt that a great improve- 
ment in the atmosphere has taken place. The tide 1s turning fast in our 
direction and with the exception of the worst elements in this country I 
think there is much regret for most of what has been written and said in 
the past. Nevertheless this improvement cannot safely be exaggerated. 

1 Cf. No. 325, note 5. 

2 The officers who ‘came over’ from London for the discussions were Air Vice-Marshal 
Joubert de la Ferté and Colonel Sir Ronald F. Adam. It would appear that the memoranda 


were the joint effort of these officers and the Air and Military Attachés, Group Captain 
R. M. Field and Colonel T. G. G. Heywood respectively. See Appendix IT to this Volume. 
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It will of course be accelerated by the agreement recently reached with the 
French Government in regard to the terms to be offered to Italy and 
Abyssinia and it would be further accelerated if the Italians refused a 
joint Anglo-French proposal. M. Laval and his Ministers would all feel 
that they were in that case in a far stronger position to appeal to the country 
though they would of course in any case be loth to do so. Given the maxi- 
mum of agreement, however, it is still impossible to say how much time 
will be necessary before France could in case of necessity be called upon for 
any really solid effort. I have heard various estimates from two months 
downwards; I think we might legitimately hope for a shorter period but we 
could only judge of this by watching events. (2) So far as both the ministers 
and the military are concerned the spirit is willing but they both recognise 
alike the need for time and feel that any precipitation might have dangerous 
consequences. In the military sphere indeed it would probably be possible 
to ask for initial measures if and when the present negotiations with Italy 
broke down, but the military measures would not be of a very serious 
character in the first or second stages; the third would be considerably 
more difficult. 

(3) It is, however, in the air that the real danger lies. Here I think that 
the spirit is also excellent and our representatives have been most frankly 
dealt with, but the fact is that the cupboard is remarkably bare and I do 
not think that with the best will in the world there is any really efficient 
action whatever that the French Air Force could take to relieve the pressure 
on us either at Alexandria or Malta in the initial stages of a war. Indeed, 
I do not think that any such assistance could be counted upon for many 
months—a date that is more remote perhaps than from the purely political 
or military point of view. So far as the air is concerned it might indeed 
be difficult to count upon any concrete improvement on a large scale in 
this situation before April. | 

The ‘ensemble’ of this situation 1s therefore one which must be taken 
into full account in any estimate that we form of our own position or of the 
present international situation. I have no doubt that all these factors were 
in the French mind while we were discussing the programme to be sug- 
gested to Italy and Abyssinia. 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 361 
Gist of Military Conversations 


Military conversations were carried out between the British Military 
Attaché and representatives of the War Office and the French military 
authorities on Monday 9th December and on Tuesday roth December. 
These conversations have been marked by complete frankness on the part of 
the French military authorities in disclosing plans of mobilisation, strength 
etc. and a full report will be forwarded separately. As a result of these 
conferences it is clear that the French can, if they wish, carry out certain 
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measures which will show that they are prepared to come to our assistance 
if we are attacked by Italy. The most suitable measures are those of anti- 
aircraft defence which are carried out in three stages, and these stages could 
be made to coincide with the three periods which would mark the deterior- 
ation of relations with Italy. During the first stage, which should coincide 
with the refusal of Italy to consider the suggested terms of peace, the French 
should agree to man their anti-aircraft defences with regular personnel 
and extend their normal day information system to include night informa- 
tion as well. At the second stage when oil sanctions are enforced, the 
French military authorities should call out for a period of 3-6 days the 
special reservists who man further anti-aircraft guns, and the observer 
system, and arrange to put the communication system into force. During 
this period tests of communications between the observer system of the 
French South Eastern frontier and the Defences of Great Britain could be 
carried out. 

The final stage of complete mobilisation would come into effect if Italy 
carries out a hostile action. Although the first of these stages can be carried 
out by the local military authority and the second by the Ministry of War, 
it is clear that the permission of the French Government is necessary before 
the French military authorities will be committed to putting these measures 
into effect at the appropriate time. A further measure, which it is suggested 
might be made to coincide with either the refusal of Italy to consider the 
terms of peace, or the imposition of the oil embargo, is the reinforcement of 
frontier posts by regular personnel at present withdrawn to winter quarters. 
This is the first of the five stages in the Army mobilisation plan. General 
Gamelin mentioned during the progress of the military conversations the 
desirability of Great Britain showing the flag in France or French Territory 
if war broke out. It appears that at the moment they do not contemplate 
asking for the presence of British troops in France during the winter months 
or in North Africa. General Gamelin suggested that British troops in England 
should be regarded as a general reserve. It appeared, however, in later 
talks that the French might welcome the assistance of troops from India or 
Africa in Djibouti to keep open the railway from the Port to Addis Ababa, 
and it was agreed that the question should be studied by the Staffs of the 
two countries. 

The presence of Indian or African troops in a French colony would 
afford proof of the cooperation between France and Great Britain. 


ENCLOSURE 3 IN No. 361 
Gist of Atr Conversations 


Conversations with the French Air Authorities and the Air Minister have 
now been held on the 8th, gth and roth December. The impression gained — 
is that the French are very willing to help but that the fear of GERMANY 
and the lack of resources greatly reduce the possibility of effective air 
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assistance at the outbreak of war. For example, we were informed that 
with the existing aerodromes in South-East FRANCE only ninety bombers 
and sixty fighters could be made available for operations against North 
Iraty. In Tunisia the short range of the aircraft stationed there and the 
small stocks of petrol and bombs would limit very drastically the scope of 
operations against Italian air bases in Sicity and no attack on ITALY 
would be possible. 

The French appeared reluctant to move more suitable aircraft from the 
metropolitan area to Tunisia even if these were replaced by British aircraft, 
they pleaded administrative difficulties. We got the impression also that 
British co-operation would be welcomed chiefly outside France. The 
difficulties of command and administration in a mixed force were referred to. 

The War Office representatives have referred to the air defence measures 
possible. It should be especially noted that, except in the case of defended 
ports where the position is uncertain, no searchlights would become effective 
until general mobilisation is ordered. 

Finally, it must be emphasised that the spirit shown by the French during 
the conversations has been excellent. No bargaining has been attempted 
except one reference by General DENAIN to a bi-lateral Air Agreement. 
But, however willing they are, it appears that at least at the outbreak of 
hostilities, they cannot intervene effectively in the air on our side. 
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CHAPTER V 


Abandonment of the Paris proposals and 
resignation of Sir Samuel Hoare: discussions with 
Germany 


December 12-22, 1935 


No. 362 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Foreign Office 
(Received December 12, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 806 Telegraphic [7 9222/1/1] 


Immediate ROME, December 12, 1935, 3.20 a.m. 


Your telegram No. 654.! 

My French colleague’s instructions stated that he and I should make a 
‘conjointe démarche’. On telephoning to Monsieur Léger for a precise 
interpretation of this phrase he was told that we had better use our discretion. 
After some discussion together we decided that it would be best that he 
should see Signor Mussolini first and I immediately afterwards. Interviews 
were accordingly arranged for 5 and 5.30 p.m. respectively.” 

2. Comparison of texts of actual proposals to be submitted to Italian 
Government revealed that they coincided with one minor exception namely 
insertion in French text of the word ‘approximately’ after the words ‘to 
be limited’ in 1(a) of annex.3 

3. When I saw His Excellency I gave him aide-mémoire based on your 
instructions and called his attention to omission of the word ‘approximately’ 
in my text and to minor differences in the wording of introductory matter 
in French and British versions. 

4. Signor Mussolini said that he had already explained to my French 
colleague the great difficulty which lay in the way of his acceptance of our 
proposals. He would not repeat these to me but would read instead state- 
ment which he had already given to the French Ambassador and which 
he intended to publish. Text of this statement which merely says that 


I No. 356. 

2 On December 11. 

3 A minute by Mr. P. S. Scrivener of December 12 said: “The word “‘approximately”’ 
should have been included in the British text, and the Embassy have been so informed by 
telephone.’ 
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our proposals will be carefully examined is contained in my immediately 
following telegram.* 

5. On my urging His Excellency to let us have his reply at the earliest 
possible moment he stated that he had been placed in an extremely difficult 
position firstly owing to leakages in Paris press and secondly because if he 
were to give an immediate answer it would be said that he was acting 
under a threat of an oil embargo. Committee of Eighteeen met tomorrow 
and he was not prepared to give a reply with this meeting hanging over his 
head. On my calling his attention to the fact that the two Governments 
were ready to convoke Committee of Five and it was scarcely fair to keep 
Monsieur Laval and Mr. Eden waiting for a reply in Geneva he answered 
that it was equally unfair to bring down a document one afternoon and 
expect an answer on the morrow or even within two days. The matter 
was of too great importance. In spite of all my efforts I was unable to 
extract a definite date for his reply. 

6. I then turned to the proposals themselves and stressed the generosity 
implied by mention of longitude 35. He agreed that territory was vast 
but how was security of Italian settlers secured? I pointed to the text of 
proposals and said that this was a matter which could be threshed out at 
Geneva and myself made various personal suggestions. If he accepted the 
plan as a basis for discussion all these points would be discussed by the 
Committee of Five. His Excellency expressed the belief that this Committee 
containing members hostile to Italian aspirations would probably consider 
concessions made excessive and would do all they could to whittle down 
Italian security. I dissented pointing out that as I understood the proposals 
the Committee of Five would not discuss the plan unless he had first signified 
that he would accept it as a basis, and I urged most strongly that someone 
of Baron Aloisi’s calibre should be sent to Geneva to take part in the Com- 
mittee’s deliberations. This explanation seemed to reassure him. 

7. Signor Mussolini then referred to proposals contained in penultimate 
and ante-penultimate paragraphs of annex. It was not definitely decided 
that adviser for Italian economic sphere should be of Italian nationality 
and, even if he were, he might be overruled by principal adviser, who could 
not be Italian. This was unsatisfactory. Both Signor Mussolini and Signor 
Suvich considered that penultimate paragraph, while too detailed on some 
points, was too vague on others and gave no certainty to Italy. I said that 
these questions were subject to examination and discussion of both countries 
and Committee of Five. 

8. Resuming, Signor Mussolini said that there were three possibilities, 
(1) Plan was insufficient as basis for discussion and must be rejected. (2) 
It might be accepted. (3) It was capable of modification to meet Italian 
requirements. I pointed out that if (3) was the case it could be accepted 
at once as a basis, but Signor Mussolini stated that he must have more time 
to consider the proposals in detail. He would do so and let us have an 
answer as soon as possible. 

4 No. 363 below. 
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g. French Ambassador has now given me a full account of his conversation. 
To him Signor Mussolini urged two main objections. The first was that 
Italy would be deprived of the city of Axum, and he gave reasons why in 
Italian view it was intolerable that this town should be returned to the 
Emperor. The second was the one he had made to me, viz. lack of security 
for settlers in the economic sphere. On the whole he held that the Emperor 
would gain on the territorial exchange. As for the economic sphere the 
Emperor could well say that he agreed to Italian settlers since they were 
to work for the benefit and glory of his kingdom. They would be more or 
less at his mercy and the sphere would also be open to foreign exploitation. 
The Emperor therefore would be almost certain to agree to the proposals. 
To all this the French Ambassador had replied that these seemed to him 
matters for examination at Geneva between the Committee of Five and 
Italian representative. 

10. As I had learned from my French colleague during the moment I 
saw him between his interview and mine that he had mentioned the possi- 
bility of our two Governments reverting to the Zeila proposal if Signor 
Mussolini did not welcome the cession of Assab, and as he had told me 
His Excellency had shown distinct preference for the latter alternative, 
I did not myself raise this point at all. 

11. My impression is that Signor Mussolini has not yet made up his 
mind what to do and feels very keenly his responsibility for decision. 
That decision will, I think, be taken by himself alone after weighing 
up the factors involved. In spite of his strong feeling about leakages 
in French press I still think, though I cannot be of course certain, that 
we shall secure his acceptance in principle if the question of oil embargo 
threat can be overcome. If Committee of Eighteeen were to adjourn 
on the understanding that it can be reconvoked if Signor Mussolini’s 
reply is unfavourable or, if favourable, if and when Committee of Five 
thinks it desirable, he would, I believe, consider such an arrangement 
sufficiently satisfactory. My French colleague concurs generally in this 
conclusion. 

Repeated to Paris and Geneva. 


No. 363 


Mr. Edmond (Geneva) to Foreign Office (Received December 12, 5.50 p.m.) 
No. 252 L.N. Telegraphic [F 9250/1 /r] 
Immediate GENEVA, December 12, 1935, 5-35 p.m. 
Following from Mr. Eden. 
Impression which Paris proposals have made upon opinion here is even 
worse than I had anticipated. M. Vasconcellos Chairman of the Committee 


of Eighteeen came to see me this morning. He is himself ardently pro-English 
and one of our best friends here. He did not however disguise from me the 
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devastating effect which the news of the Paris proposals had had. Members 
of the Committee were angry and dismayed and general comment was 
‘why have our countries been asked to put on sanctions to suffer loss of 
trade and other inconvenience if only result is that Italy should be offered 
by France and Great Britain more, probably, than she would ever have 
achieved by herself alone even if sanctions had not been put on?’) There is 
also great anxiety here M. Vasconcellos added as to the situation which will 
be created if Italy accepts the proposals as is generally anticipated and the 
Emperor rejects them. 

M. Vasconcellos went on to speak of the proposals themselves as they 
affected his own country. He said that the proposals for . . .! con- 
stituted a terrible precedent. Was it to be laid down by the League 
that if a country showed itself aggressor it was to be given the right of 
settling another country’s territory? If so it was to be supposed that 
Germany would soon be asking for such privileges in Portuguese Colonies. 
He had received no instructions from his Government but he was 
quite confident that they would never allow him to approve these 
proposals. 

The Spanish delegate whom I also saw this morning was no less definite 
that he had no intention in any way to sponsor these proposals. 

In all circumstances it seems to me that the best procedure to follow is 
that M. Laval should explain to the Committee of Eighteen the origin of 
the Paris proposals in terms similar to those I used in the House of Commons.? 
I would then endorse his account and we would both undertake that as 
soon as the replies were received from the two parties we would lay all 
information, in connexion with this attempt to find a basis for discussion, 
before the appropriate body of the League. In my judgment this body 
is the Council, which should be summoned for earliest practicable date. 
In the meantime, the Committee of Eighteen would proceed with the 
work, which it has to do in connexion with the existing sanctions while 
consideration of the new sanctions would be postponed to an opportune 
moment. 

This is the procedure which I anticipate will be followed this afternoon. 
M. Laval wished to postpone all discussion of sanctions new or old until 
replies of the Parties had been received. I declined to agree to this and 
he has now accepted a procedure such as I have outlined. 

In my interview with M. Laval this morning I made plain how difficult 
was the position of His Majesty’s Government and how much embarrass- 
ment had been caused by premature and inaccurate disclosures in French 
Press. For the moment at least M. Laval seems genuinely anxious to 
assist us and several times pleaded that I should make it clear that I was 
personally in agreement with him on the procedure to be followed here in 
the next few days. 

Repeated to Paris and Rome. 


1 The text was here uncertain. 
2 See No. 355, note 2. 
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No. 364 


Mr. Edmond (Geneva) to Foreign Office (Received December 14) 
No. 132 Saving: Telegraphic [J 9321/1 [7] 
GENEVA, December 12, 1935 


Following from Mr. Eden. 

Committee of Eighteen met this afternoon under chairmanship of M. 
Vasconcellos. 

Before opening the meeting the Chairman called upon M. Laval and 
myself to speak. 

M. Laval recalled the attitude maintained by France and the United 
Kingdom since beginning of the conflict in regard to the necessity of pro- 
moting a peaceful settlement. He quoted from speeches made by the British 
and French representatives on various occasions, notably at the meeting of 
the Co-ordination Committee on November 2nd.' He said that the sugges- 
tions made by the French and British Governments had been communicated 
to Italy and Abyssinia and would shortly be brought to the notice of the 
Council. He concluded by saying that our task would then be finished and 
that it would be for the League to decide what should be done. 

I then spoke. I reminded the Committee of the specific approval given 
by the Co-ordination Committee to all attempts to find a basis of discussion 
and of the welcome given to the efforts of the French and British Govern- 
ments. I explained that what we had done was to work out proposals 
that might be submitted to both sides and that neither we nor the French 
Government had at any time any other intention than to bring the outcome 
of our work to the League for the League’s information and judgment. 
I emphasised the fact that the suggestions we had made were not sacrosanct, 
and that if the League did not agree with them we should make no complaint. 
We would in fact welcome any proposals for their improvement. Any final 
settlement must be acceptable to the League as well as to the two parties. 
The best procedure seemed to be to call the Council together at the earliest 
practical moment to determine the course which should be pursued. His 
Majesty’s Government would readily accept the judgment of their colleagues 
and would continue to use their best efforts to restore peace and to maintain 
the authority of the League. 

M. Vasconcellos, after thanking M. Laval and myself for our statements, 
suggested that the Committee should take the first item on its agenda, 
namely, the report of the Committee of Experts on the sanctions already in 
force. He said that it had only just been circulated and that he would 
adjourn the meeting until 4 p.m. tomorrow in order to give delegations 
time to study it. 

The Polish delegate, M. Komarnicki, then made a statement. He said 
that the declarations made by M. Laval and myself, without affecting the 
execution of resolutions already taken, imposed on the Committee the duty 


1 LIN.O.F., Special Supplement No. 146, pp. 8-9. 
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of doing nothing to encroach upon the competence of the Council in this 
matter. The activity of the Committee of Eighteen, while independent of 
the regular organs of the League of Nations, was subject to the influence of 
political events and particularly of any efforts to re-establish peace. He 
concluded by saying that the adoption of any new measure by the Committee 
of Eighteen might prejudice the task of the Council of the League. 

The Committee then adjourned. 

Texts of these three speeches are being sent by post tonight.? 

Repeated to Rome, No. 7 Saving, and Paris, No. 19 Saving. 


2 The three speeches are printed in L/N.O.7., Special Supplement No. 147, pp. 7-8. 


No. 365 


Letter from Mr. Law to Mr. Sargent 
[F 9309/1 [1] 
December 12, 1935 
My dear Moley, 

I have often tried to give you the reaction of the City to events which lie 
outside the normal range of its thoughts. You will remember that there 
are usually three main groups, to wit, those who take an interest and hold 
a sound view, those who also take an interest but get the problem all wrong 
and, finally, a large group which takes no interest at all. This leaves the 
observer much scope in assessing what is the real view of the City and what 
line of action it is likely to take. 

But on the most recent development of the Abyssinian dispute a remarkable 
thing has happened. Opinion has suddenly crystallized with a vehemence 
and an unanimity which I have never seen equalled. On December roth, 
when the first rumours of the ‘basis of settlement’ appeared in the papers, 
surprise and consternation were universal. What could it mean? What 
could be the explanation? Surely the Government would not consent 
to such a repudiation of their still fresh election pledges nor connive at 
offering such a prize to the aggressor. On the 11th feeling became more 
definite and more vigorous in expression. People felt that in some way they 
had been let down by the French—‘betrayed as usual’, as some put it. But 
the hope remained that in some way the British Government would manage 
to save its honour. Today, however, the full extent of the disillusionment 
has been realised and it was both remarkable and unpleasant to make one’s 
daily rounds. Clerks who have laboriously made their way to minor posi- 
tions and whose outlook is usually bounded by the financial article in the 
‘Daily Sketch’, hard headed business men who waste no time on idealism 
or the nicer shades of national honour, men of reading and experience 
who know the difficulties inherent in negotiations both in the financial and 
political fields, all combine without a single dissentient voice in describing 
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the terms as the most miserable document that has ever disgraced the signa- 
ture of a British statesman. 

It is now assumed that France had threatened to abjure oil sanctions, to 
withdraw even from those sanctions now in force and finally to leave us 
unsupported (as she did at Chanak)! to face the wrath of a Mussolini, 
confident of French sympathy, if we did not agree. But why, the people 
ask, was not France left to propose the terms alone? We could at least 
have promised not to oppose her and abide by the decision of the League. 
This could not have brought down bombs on Malta. And even if it did, 
say others—and among these I find a number of anti-Abyssinian diehards— 
better a war with Italy than the loss of our leadership in Europe and of the 
Government’s reputation at home. 

I remember during the war, meeting one day an American who had never 
concealed his sympathy for the Allies in spite of the rigid neutrality of his 
government. He had just read Wilson’s ‘too proud to fight’ speech. I 
remember his expressions of humiliation and disgust. I never again heard 
such words until I made my rounds in the City today. 

Lest you should think I have exaggerated, I have compared notes with 
my partners and with others who make a large number of daily visits in the 
City, and I fear that what I have written represents the unanimous view of 
all classes here. If the City is a microcosm of the country, it is lucky the 
Elections are over. 

“Yours ever, 
NIGEL 


P.S. I hear that this afternoon markets are weak owing to fears of a political 
crisis here. N.L. 


¥ See Series I, Volume XVIII, Chapter I. 


No. 366 


Mr. Edmond (Geneva) to Foreign Office (Received December 13, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 254 L.N. Telegraphic [F 9271/1/7] 
GENEVA, December 13, 1935, 12.25 a.m. 


Addressed to Washington No. 3. 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

Your telegram No. 429 to Foreign Office.! 

It may assist you in what I fear is a very difficult task if I give you some 
account of proposed procedure here. 


t In this telegram of December 10 Sir R. Lindsay, after reporting that ‘at first papers are 
cautious’ concluded: ‘I confidently anticipate that if alleged terms represent final policy 
of His Majesty’s Government they will effectively nullify any efforts that United States 
Government might make to influence American opinion to support collective methods for 
organisation of peace and security.’ 
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At today’s meeting? of Committee of Eighteen both Monsieur Laval and 
myself made it quite clear that in discussions in Paris representatives of 
the two Governments had desired to do no more than attempt to find a 
basis for discussion and recalled that Co-ordination Committee of fifty 
nations had encouraged us to do so last month. 

I emphasized that His Majesty’s Government were fully prepared to 
accept judgment of the Council} that any final settlement must be acceptable 
to the League as well as to the two parties in conflict. 

It 1s our intention to circulate jointly to the Council, probably tomorrow 
night, proposals agreed in Paris.3 The Council will probably be summoned 
for next Wednesday‘ in order that matter may be discussed. It is anticipated 
that replies from parties will be received by that date. In the meantime 
Committee of Eighteen will continue to work tomorrow upon report of 
experts on working of existing sanctions. 

Repeated to Paris and Rome. 


2 i.e, the meeting of the Committee of Eighteen on December 12: cf. No. 364. 

3 This was done in a letter to the Secretary General of December 13 signed by Mr. Eden 
and M. Laval; the text is printed in L/N.O.7., Jan.—June 1936, pp. 39-41. The text was 
issued to the press on December 13: cf. The Times, December 14, p. 12. It was also included 
in the short white paper Ethiopia No. 1 (1935), Documents relating to the Dispute between Ethiopia 
and Italy (Cmd. 5044), issued on December 14. 

4 December 18. 


No. 367 


Mr. Edmond (Geneva) to Foreign Office (Received December 13, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 255 Telegraphic [7 9272/1/1] 
GENEVA, December 13, 1935, 12.25 4.m. 


Following from Mr. Eden. 

Dutch representative here brought me a message from his Foreign 
Minister this evening’ to the effect that the latter viewed with gravest 
anxiety developments of last few days. Dutch representative here made 
no attempt to conceal from me concern of his Government which is the 
more regrettable since Monsieur de Graef has been one of the staunchest 
and most active protagonists of collective action during the present 
dispute. 

Repeated to The Hague, Paris and Rome. 


1 December 12. 
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No. 368 


Mr. Campbell (Belgrade) to Foreign Office (Received December 13, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 98 Telegraphic [7 9299/3861 |r] 


BELGRADE, December 13, 1935, 2.15 4.m. 

My telegram No. 9g7.! 

Following is translation of aide-mémoire handed to me this evening? by 
President of the Council. (Begins). 

The questions dealt with in aide-mémoire delivered by His Mayjesty’s 
Minister on December 4th3 relate to three categories of questions which the 
Royal Yugoslav Ministry of Foreign Affairs will treat separately. 

(1) Application of the Covenant. On this point the Royal Yugoslav 
Government are completely in agreement with the British and French 
Governments. The Royal Government will faithfully apply all obligations 
devolving upon them under the Covenant in favour of the State which may 
be exposed in consequence of measures taken in application of article 15 
to aggression on the part of the Covenant-breaking State. 

(2) Representations to be made at Rome. 

An immediate direct declaration to Italian Government in the sense 
desired by the British Government does not appear opportune to Yugoslav 
Government at present moment when combined efforts of British and 
French Governments are in process of making themselves felt with a view 
to a peaceful settlement of Italian—Ethiopian conflict. 

(3) Military questions. 

As British Government’s questions touch on purely military matters the 
Yugoslav Government are unable to reply before General Staffs of the two 
countries have got into touch and exchanged views. (Ends). 

Repeated to Paris, Athens, Angora, Prague and Bucharest. 

1 Mr. Campbell’s telegram No. 97 of December 11 included his report of a statement 
by M. Martinats (appointed Assistant Minister for Foreign Affairs in December, 1935) 
that the Turkish draft (cf. No. 339) omitted to reply to the point about the communication 


which His Majesty’s Government hoped that the three powers would make to Rome. 
2 This telegram was drafted on December 12. 3 Cf. No. 339, note 2. 


No. 369 


Mr. Campbell (Belgrade) to Foreign Office (Received December 13, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 99 Telegraphic [ F 9300/3861 |r] 
BELGRADE, December 13, 1935, 2.15 a.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.! 

In handing me aide-mémoire President of the Council explained that it 
was similar to reply of Turkish Government? with the exception of paragraph 
2 which replied to a question which had not been put in Angora and on which 
Turkish reply was therefore silent. 


t No. 368. 2 No. 339. 
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Monsieur Stoyadinovitch said he hoped you would find his reply satis- 
factory since it confirmed formal assurance which he had already given me 
that Yugo-Slavia would honour her obligations under the Covenant in all 
respects. That in itself was an answer to your question regarding mutual 
support. As regards the nature of that support Yugo-Slav General Staff 
found difficulty in giving any useful indications without knowing what sort 
of thing was required of them. That was the explanation of paragraph 3 
(on this point see my telegram No. 100).3 

Returning to paragraph 2 Monsieur Stoyadinovitch said that he felt 
very strongly that it would be a mistake needlessly to irritate Italy at a 
moment when there seems at least a prospect of a negotiable settlement. 
There were however other reasons not included in aide-mémoire for his 
reluctance to make suggested communication in Rome. For years relations 
between Italy and Yugo-Slavia had been as bad as they could be. Encour- 
aged by British and French Governments Yugo-Slav Government had made 
a real effort to put an end to that state of things and there had lately been a 
satisfactory improvement. If they were to go out of their way to sting 
Italy now the poison would remain and envenom relations for many years 
to come. The sting would be the sharper for coming from a country which 
Italy regarded as her inferior. Lastly, Italian reaction would be the more 
violent in that Yugo-Slavia would be the only country besides France to 
issue warning. (On this point see my telegram No. 101). 

Repeated to Paris, Athens, Angora, Prague and Bucharest. 


3 Mr. Campbell’s telegram No. 100, despatched at 1.50 a.m. on December 13, reported 
M. Stojadinovié as saying that the exchanges of view between the General Staffs ‘could 
be effected in whatever way you thought best’. Examples of the sort of thing the Yugoslav 
General Staff wished to know were: ‘If Italians attempted a landing in Albania with a 
view to closing the straits of Otranto should Yugoslav forces be sent to resist it? If harbour 
of Kotor for instance were desired for use of British warships should any and if so what 
additional defences be installed there?’ 

4 In this telegram, despatched at 1.30 a.m. on December 13, Mr. Campbell reported 
M. Stojadinovié as saying that ‘on enquiry in Angora and Athens what view was taken of 
your suggestion regarding an immediate communication in Rome he had learned that 
question had not been put in either capital’, Mr. Campbell replied that ‘that was incom- 
prehensible to me as I had received repetition of telegrams addressed to you by His 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Angora reporting what had passed between him and Turkish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs on the subject’ (cf. No. 339). Sir R. Vansittart, in a minute 
referring to telegrams Nos. 98, 99, 100, and 1o1 from Belgrade, wrote: ‘We shd not push 
any further for the communication to Rome. We know that they are unwilling, & that 
is the real answer to all that we wanted to know. For the next step must be a show-down 
in the House of Commons on Thursday [December 19]. These telegrams leave a melancholy 
impression. Everything is put off on the pretext of conversations between the General 
Staffs, and these will carry us no further in reality than those in Paris. Clearly, moreover, 
we must not be the centre of all these discussions. By all means let us have them, and let 
the W[ar] O[ffice] say what method they prefer. But as Yougoslavia and France would 
be obliged in reality to coordinate the rhythm of their pressure on Italy’s two flanks, it is 
(again in reality) with the French General Staff that the Yougoslav General Staff must 
consult. We shall have to say that plainly. But we know in advance how the French will 
put them off. It wd, however, be absolutely crooked—and strategically blind—on our 
part not to let the Yougoslavs know where they stand with the French. R.V. Dec. 14.’ 
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No. 370 


Sir S. Barton (Addts Ababa) to Foreign Office 
(Received December 13, 4 p.m.) 


No. 432 Telegraph: by wireless [F 9318/1 [1] 
Immediate ADDIS ABABA, December 13, 1935 


Your telegrams Nos. 433,' 434? and 4353 arrived here on December 11th. 
Having compared the texts of telegrams Nos. 433 and 435 with those 
received by my French colleague we drew up a confidential Memo- 
randum incorporating the preamble and proposals which we read, ex- 
plained, and handed to the Assistant Minister for Foreign Affairs this 
morning. 

In view of the fact that the Minister only reads English and the 
Emperor only reads French, our Memorandum was handed in in both 
tongues. 

We further decided to accompany the Memorandum by a sketch map 
illustrating the proposals. This map we were careful to explain was un- 
official but we felt that it was essential to make a complicated proposal as 
intelligible as possible to the recipients. 

We asked the Minister to send the documents by special messenger to 
the Emperor and to express to His Majesty our earnest hope that we might 
receive a favourable reply if possible by December 17th as we understood 
from a press report that the Council of the League would meet on December 
18th. 

The Minister said that the documents would be with the Emperor 
tomorrow by aeroplane. 

His only comment was that while the Emperor remained as ever a lover 
of peace, he combined this love with a proper solicitude for the interests 
of his country. 

I have also asked the Minister to convey to the Emperor a personal 
message from myself in the sense of your telegram No. 434.2 

Neither my French colleague nor myself are sanguine as to the Emperor’s 
reaction. Personally I feel that quite apart from . ..* which may be 
levelled at the substance of the proposals he may require to know 
whether they have the approval of the League, before committing him- 
self.s 


1 Cf. No. 356, note 1. 

2 No. 353. 

3 No. 354, note 1. 

4 The text was here uncertain. 

5 M. Avenol received from M. Wolde Mariam, Ethiopian Minister in Paris, a letter 
dated December 12 which referred to the communication made by the British and French 
Ministers in Addis Ababa on that day, and asked for an immediate meeting of the Assembly 
to discuss the proposed settlement. M. Avenol replied on December 13 that the Council 
had been summoned for the following Wednesday to discuss the matter, and it was thought 
best to await the result of its deliberations. L/N.O.7., op. cit., pp. 41-2. 
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No. 371 


Mr, Edmond (Geneva) to Foreign Office (Received December 13, 5.30 p.m.) 
No. 256 Telegraphic [7 9319/1 [1] 
Immediate GENEVA, December 13, 1935, 4.50 p.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

The Greek representative, M. Politis, asked to see me today. He said 
that he would not conceal from me the grave anxiety which he and his 
friends of the Balkan Entente felt at the turn that events had recently taken. 
They were quite bewildered. During the last few days they had all been 
approached with perfectly proper questions as to mutual assistance in the 
event of a mad dog act upon any member of the League imposing sanctions.! 
While we were still engaged in negotiating upon this subject and while 
members of the Balkan Entente were actually drawing up terms of a joint 
answer, there comes an announcement of the Paris agreement. This seemed 
to the Balkan Entente to constitute a complete change in policy. It was not 
perhaps surprising in the circumstances that some of them asked: is Britain 
playing fair? 

I replied that M. Politis would know the origin of the Paris conversations. 
Their outcome did not represent the terms that the French Government 
might wish to put forward or the terms that we might wish to put forward. 
A meeting of this kind would inevitably result in compromise. Moreover 
there was the position in France to be appreciated. However willing the 
French Government might be to help, could we be confident that they 
were in a position to do so, or that they would receive the support of a 
united nation in any attempt they might make. 

M. Politis at once accepted the difficult situation in France. He thought 
that should Signor Mussolini refuse, the position would be considerably 
facilitated. But would Signor Mussolini refuse? It seemed hardly possible. 
He would probably accept with conditions and then what was to be the 
position of the Council next week? He appreciated the explanation which 
I had given in the House of Commons,? that we were willing to accept the 
judgment of the Council, but after all, the British and French were them- 
selves members of the Council and two of the most important members. 
What advice were we going to give? Were we going to say that we thought 
these proposals consistent with the Covenant and were we going to urge 
their acceptance upon other members? He felt sure that many members 
of the Council would find it impossible to sponsor these proposals and indeed 
he did not know how it could be contended that they were consistent with 
the Covenant. 

I replied that M. Politis’ questions had been ever present in my mind. 
By next Wednesday: we could reasonably hope to have the answers of both 
parties and we should have to examine the situation thus created. In my 
own view if Italy accepted and Abyssinia refused, it would not be possible 


1 See No. 287. 2 On December 10: see No. 355, note 2. 3 December 18. 
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for His Majesty’s Government to urge the Council to back these proposals 
and to press them upon Abyssinia more particularly if other Members of 
the Council regarded these proposals as being in themselves contrary to 
the Covenant. 

M. Politis seemed to be much relieved at this statement and concluded 
by saying that he must emphasise to me that so far as his Government was 
concerned they would support His Majesty’s Government to the utmost 
of their ability. 

Though obviously distressed M. Politis was extremely friendly throughout 
the interview. There was no criticism in his questions but he clearly wished 
to warn me of the feeling among the Balkan Entente. 

Repeated to Paris and Rome. 


No. 372 


Foreign Office to Sir S. Barton (Addis Ababa) 
No. 439 Telegraphic [F 9154/1 [1] 
Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, December 13, 1935, 7 p.m. 


My telegram No. 433.! 

Following modifications of texts of proposals as telegraphed to your French 
colleague and yourself have been agreed upon at Geneva. 

1. Second part of annex. Opening paragraph should read as follows: 
“The United Kingdom and French Governments recommend His Majesty 
the Emperor to accept, and will use their influence to secure the approval 
by the League of Nations of, the formation in Southern Ethiopia of a zone 
of economic expansion and settlement reserved to Italy.’ 

2. Paragraph 4 of second part of annex. Words ‘and already accepted 
by the Emperor as extending over the whole area of Abyssinian admini- 
stration’ will be added to text in possession of your French colleague. 

In addition ‘United Kingdom’ should be substituted for ‘British’ in 
second paragraph of part 1(d), and ‘OQueb’ for ‘western’ in part r1(c). 


1 See No. 356, note 1. 


No. 373 


Mr. Edmond (Geneva) to Foreign Office (Received December 14) 
No. 134 Saving: Telegraphic [7 9371/1/1] 
GENEVA, December 13, 1935 
Following from Mr. Eden. 


Monsieur Pouritch! asked to see me this evening and said that he had had 
a certain amount of consultation with his colleagues in the Little Entente 


1 Dr. B. Pouritch was Yugoslav Minister in Paris and a Yugoslav delegate to the League 
of Nations. 
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and the Balkan Entente, and he would not conceal from me the growing 
dismay with which he viewed the situation created by the proposals agreed 
upon in Paris. Monsieur Laval of course, who was by nature a successful 
demagogue, could get away with it with his own people by exclaiming: 
‘France will not go to war for Abyssinia’. But anybody who looked a little 
deeper appreciated that that was an utterly false interpretation of the 
issues. What really worried him was that the verdict of the world upon this 
dispute would be that the aggressor had won. Signor Mussolini himself 
would triumph and a dictator would be stronger than ever. He would 
claim, and claim rightly, that he had won because England and France 
were frightened. The bluff had not been called; it was the most gigantic 
bluff in history and it had succeeded. What would be the next step? For 
it was the next step that mattered. Signor Mussolini, flushed with triumph, 
might decide that Albania was the next step and that Italy’s hold on Albania 
should be tightened. He might take military steps for that purpose. If so, 
of what avail would be the Covenant of the League which had so recently 
been disregarded? Furthermore, Signor Mussolini would not respect 
Britain and France, over whom he would consider that he had been vic- 
torious. He would then likely enough look towards Germany for friendship 
and ‘les deux fous s’entendraient’, and that would indeed be an agreeable 
outlook for Europe. 

I told Monsieur Pouritch that I did not think it necessary to look at 
matters as pessimistically as that. He would be aware of the risks that would 
have been run in the imposition of a petrol sanction at this time. 

Monsieur Pouritch said that Sir R. Vansittart had explained all that to 
him. He could only reply, as one who was Italy’s neighbour and had some 
knowledge of Italian temperament, that he did not for one moment believe 
that Signor Mussolini would have committed such an act against Great 
Britain. If he had, there would certainly have been a strong rally of the 
nations of the Mediterranean to Britain’s side. It might be that we were 
doubtful of France’s ability to help. It might be that his own country 
was not in all respects ready, but the help would have come, and he was 
confident that Yugoslavia would never stand aside from such a conflict. 
After all, it was to the interests of all the small nations that the League should 
succeed this time. Britain was fighting the League’s battles and if the small 
powers did not help then Britain would be entitled to say in the future: 
“You have not helped me when I was doing your work, so I shall cease 
to interest myself in Europe’. That was a prospect which no nation situated 
as Yugoslavia was could contemplate for a moment. Therefore in their 
own selfish interest alone they would have had to come to Britain’s aid. 

Now the whole situation was in confusion. What did I think would 
happen on Wednesday?? I replied that it was important to realise the 
character of our proposals. We were not arbitrators. All that we had 
done was to seek the basis on which the two parties would talk. If one 
of the parties refused and if the Council took the view that that party was 

2 i.e. at the League Council meeting on December 18. 
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justified, then it seemed clear to me that our attempt was over and we were 
as before. 

Monsieur Pouritch said that he was relieved to hear that, but I would 
know that the Council would be very reluctant to take the initiative in this 
matter unless either England or France expressed an opinion. If the United 
Kingdom representative were to say at the Council table that we had made 
this attempt but one party had refused, and that therefore we considered 
our attempt at an end, then no doubt the great majority of the Council 
would immediately support us. But what would be the attitude of France? 

I replied that I did not know and that I did not indeed suppose Monsieur 
Laval had yet contemplated the situation which would arise in this even- 
tuality, but that so far as His Majesty’s Government were concerned it had 
acted in good faith in an attempt to find a solution. If our proposals were 
not approved by any of the three parties of the dispute, then I regarded 
those efforts as at an end. 

Monsieur Pouritch seemed to find some comfort in these assurances, but 
departed gloomily, shaking his head at the consequences of allowing a mad 
dictator to get more than his own military progress would ever have won 
for him. | 

Monsieur Pouritch’s attitude was perfectly friendly but running through 
his comments was the instinctive contempt of the Yugoslav for Italy, which 
has no doubt sharpened his disappointment. 

Repeated to Paris No. 22 (Saving). 


No. 374 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Foreign Office (Received December 18) 


No. 1462 [F 9532/1/1) 
ROME, December 13, 1935 
Sir, : 

With reference to my telegram No. 790 of December 6th,! I have the 
honour to inform you that my Roumanian colleague gave me today the follow- 
ing account of a conversation with the officer commanding the territorial air 
zone of Rome. 

2. This officer talked quite openly, and stated that it was true that the 
British fleet was infinitely superior to that of Italy. But the Italian Govern- 
ment had built a considerable number of aeroplanes which discharged 
torpedoes. Further, they had 300 men who had taken solemn oaths to 
sacrifice themselves in case of necessity. ‘They intended to make a surprise 
attack on the British fleet; they realised that many of these aeroplanes 
would be destroyed, but they also expected to destroy half the British 
Mediterranean fleet. Once this had been done France, they believed, 
would not move; she would be too alarmed at the result of this first move 
and the consequent weakening of Great Britain. They did not intend to 

1 No. 320. 
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make any attack on Egypt, since a large Fascist settlement existed there 
which would itself create sufficient disturbances. But they would move on 
the Sudan, where the roads were excellent; they hoped to reach Khartoum, 
occupy or destroy the big dam, and thus have Egypt at their mercy. My 
colleague said that the officer in question had repeated this story several 
times, and that it was typical of the kind of report now commonly circulating. 
I have, etc., 
Er1tc DRUMMOND 


No. 375 


Mr. Edmond (Geneva) to Foreign Office (Received December 14, 9. 30 a.m.) 
No. 258 Telegraphic [ F 9364/2 [1] 


GENEVA, December 14, 1935, 12.25 a.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

Committee of Eighteen met this afternoon! and adopted report of Com- 
mittee of Experts and then adjourned without opposition. 

I made a short statement emphasising the fact that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not desist from their efforts to restore peace and maintain 
authority of the League and assuring Committee of their continued support 
in its work. 

Chairman referred to statements made by myself and Monsieur Laval 
yesterday. Pending examination of the matter by the Council and receipt 
of reply from parties Committee of Eighteen could not do anything to 
prejudice negotiations which might lead to restoration of peace. Short 
statements were also made by Swedish and Mexican representatives. 
The latter announced that his country was ready to participate in an oil 
embargo. He expressed the hope that terms of settlement of dispute would 
really take into account the interests of Abyssinia. 

The Chairman terminated the proceedings by saying that he would 
convoke Committee when he had received necessary information and in 
any case at an early date.? 

Repeated to Paris and Rome. 


1 i.e. December 13, at 4 p.m. 
2 For a fuller account of this meeting see L/N.O.7., Special Supplement No. 147, pp. 9-11. 


No. 376 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Foreign Office (Recetved December 14, 11.45 a.m.) 
No. 346 Telegraphic: by telephone (C 8265/55/18] 
BERLIN, December 14, 1935 


The German press, this morning, did not mention my yesterday’s con- 
versation with the Chancellor.! In view of the leakage in the French and 


1 See No. 383 below. 
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British press? however the German Government are issuing the following 
communiqué to the German press for this afternoon’s newspapers : 

‘The Fuehrer and Chancellor received the British Ambassador yesterday 
in the presence of the Minister for Foreign Affairs. In a frank and friendly 
conversation the chances of any possible lhmitation of armaments were 
further discussed together with the well known Anglo—French proposal 
for an air pact between the Locarno Powers.’ 


2 In his despatch No. 1345 of December 18 (C 8365/55/18) Sir E. Phipps wrote: ‘It may 
amuse you to know that the leakage anyhow so far as the “Daily Mail’? was concerned, 
took place from Berlin and not from London, for I hear confidentially that it was Herr von 
Ribbentrop himself who informed Mr. Ward Price or some member of the staff by tele- 
phone direct of the fact of my interview. Herr von Ribbentrop’s motive was to curry 
favour with the “Daily Mail’’.’ 


No. 377 


Mr. Eden' to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 403 Telegraphic [ F 9652/1 /1] 
Personal and Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, December 15, 1935, 5-30 p.m. 


Following from Sir R. Vansittart. 

The following summary of considerations and circumstances which 
produced the Anglo-French draft proposals as a basis for negotiation in the 
Italo—Abyssinian dispute may be helpful to you. 

The Committee of Eighteen had entrusted to France and the United 
Kingdom the task of endeavouring to promote a settlement. 

The question of oil sanctions, already approved in principle, was to be 
discussed on December 12th. Signor Mussolini had through many channels 
and in varying forms intimated that oil sanctions would involve hostilities. 

British and French experts in Paris after prolonged discussions had not 
reached agreement on possible terms to be submitted to the three parties 
to the dispute. 

When the Secretary of State and I met M. Laval in Paris on December 7th 
the latter told us that he was convinced that Signor Mussolini would regard 
oil sanctions as a hostile act and that the French people were not yet as 
a whole prepared to face war with Italy on such grounds. This of course 
is very confidential, anyhow at present. 

It was apparent that, in the event of an act of calculated desperation by 
Signor Mussolini against the United Kingdom, the extent of the help we 


1 Mr. Eden left Geneva on December 13, arriving in London late on December 14. 
The first draft of this telegram was by Mr. C. J. Norton; it was extensively revised by 
Sir R. Vansittart. 

2 This sentence as originally drafted read: ‘S. Mussolini had through many channels 
stated that he would regard oil sanctions as equivalent to military sanctions.” A marginal 
pencil note by Mr. Eden on the draft at this point read: ‘is this true—At Geneva Italy said 
“unfriendly not hostile” act.’ Sir R. Vansittart wrote: ‘I have modified the passage 
accordingly.’ Cf. No. 290. 
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could count on from France would, for some time at least, be either lacking 
or negligible for both material and psychological causes. Similar causes 
proved on investigation likely to rule out any practical military contribution 
from the smaller powers, at least for some time to come. 

M. Laval told us that the only condition on which he could eventually 
bring his public opinion to face war was that a reasonable offer should 
have been made to Signor Mussolini and refused by him. 

M. Laval did not of course withdraw the promise previously given to 
stand in with us if we were attacked, but it was clear that France could 
and would for the present only be able to stand mainly on the defensive, 
and not be able by offensive action to contribute any effectual relief. 

It seemed to us that we had come to the parting of the ways and that ' 
spectacle of Anglo-French disagreement on the eve of important meeting _ 
at Geneva would clearly (a) encourage Italy and (b) demoralize the League. | 

The leakage of distorted version of the Anglo-French suggestions was 
very unfortunate and has done much to prevent a calm appraisement of 
them. 

As regards the area in S. Abyssinia, reserved for Italian settlement and 
economic development, wide latitude was deliberately left for League to 
determine régime. 

Some people are inclined to argue that United Kingdom should have 
been prepared to shoulder alone risk of war with Italy, relying on the 
goodwill of smaller powers since their present material ability to affect 
course of such a war is small. Not only is such a view entirely contrary to 
League principles and to our own postulate that risks must be run by all, 
but fact is that United Kingdom has itself—as often and truly proclaimed— 
‘disarmed to the verge of risk’. 

This is not to say that issue of such a contest would in the long run be in 
doubt but that inevitable losses would gravely prejudice programme of 
re-equipment now in contemplation and correspondingly encourage other 
and more dangerous potential aggressors. Moreover and above all the 
spectacle of one member of the League being attacked and receiving either 
no or only delayed and attenuated assistance would be most damaging to 
the League itself. 

Plain fact is that a heavily armed aggressor will in the future as in the 
past (i.e. Manchukuo) be likely to obtain some advantage so long as the 
risk and responsibility for law and order is not from the beginning, or at 
least in a relatively early stage, shouldered corporately. If this condition 
can henceforth be fulfilled, His Majesty’s Government of course remain 
prepared to play a leading part. 


3 The following sentence, which appeared here in the original draft, was deleted: “The 
League could and can tighten up the régime to a degree that would render proposals 
probably unacceptable to Signor Mussolini.’ 

4 A note by Mr. Eden read: “The Secretary of State should see this. I understand that 
the Dominion High Commissioners are most anxious for a meeting, and the Secretary of 
State may wish to amend this, or to see the High Commissioners before he sends it. Mr. 
MacDonald would wish for a meeting tomorrow afternoon since one cannot be arranged 
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earlier. A.E. 16.10.’ Sir S. Hoare (cf. No. 379, note 1, below) replied: ‘I think this 
telegram is excellent. I cannot be at the meeting as my doctor taking a rather serious view 
of my accident will not allow me out until Thursday [December 19]. S.H. Please let me 
have a copy of this telegram tomorrow morning. S.H.’ 


No. 378 


Sir G. Clerk (Parts) to Sir S. Hoare (Recewed December 16) 
No. 1737 (F 9439/1 [7] 
Confidential PARIS, December 15, 1935 
Sir, 

It will probably be neither possible nor expedient to expose, in public 
debate in the House of Commons, all the factors which surrounded your 
recent conversations in Paris with the President of the Council, but I think 
that the archives of the Foreign Office should contain a record of the 
manner in which your discussions with M. Laval were conditioned through- 
out by our own naval, military and air position and by the situation in 
France. 

( 9. The first thing to bear in mind is that these discussions were held 
under the shadow of a possible war with Italy. M. Laval from the start 
maintained that if the embargo on oil were imposed he knew for certain 
that Signor Mussolini would fight. Had this opinion stood alone it need 
not have carried conviction, but it was supported by many other reliable 
informants and by the sober and reasoned reports recorded by His Majesty’s 
Ambassador in Rome, which pointed reluctantly but steadily to the growing 
danger of some desperate act of war on the part of Italy if the embargo on 
oil was put into effect.) 

3. I have of course no claim to speak with any sort of authority of our naval 
and military position in the Mediterranean and Egypt, but even to the lay 
mind it was clear that our forces there were exposed to serious danger by 
air in the event of war with Italy, a danger which would be immeasurably 
increased if there were any shortage of reserves of ammunition, etc., and if 
we could not rely on immediate and full support by France. 

4. As regards reserves of ammunition, etc., I understand the situation 
to be one in which His Majesty’s Government would not lightly embark 
on a war, while as regards France, my despatches have consistently reported 
for some time past that the feeling in France has grown steadily more 
opposed to the exercise of pressure upon Italy, and that, as pressure in- 
creased, opposition became stronger. Unfortunately it cannot be denied 
that this feeling was stimulated by the lamentable failure of the French 
Government to control the poisonous and distorted writings of the French 
‘press.( Moreover, the reluctance of M. Laval, maintained to the very end, 
to come down squarely on the side of the League of Nations and His 
Majesty’s Government, and to tell Signor Mussolini that he had done so, 
encouraged the latter in his intransigence and gave the anti-sanctions and 
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anti-English writers in the French press full scope. But allowing for all 
this, the fact remains that France as a whole was determined not to go to 
war with Italy. The feeling of Latin brotherhood, and, even more appealing 
to the French mind, resentment at the supposed financial losses entailed in 
France by the sanctions, played their part, but the basic fact was that no 
Frenchman was ready to go to war save in defence of his country, and that 
any French Government that called upon them to do so would have been 
thrown out there and then) This was a feeling which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could not ignore. To force France against her will to fight would have 
meant a definite break of the Anglo-French understanding and therewith 
risked the end, not only of the League of Nations, but, far more serious, of 
European civilisation.) Europe would have been left at the mercy of Ger- 
many when the time came for Berlin to move. Nonetheless, His Majesty’s 
Government maintained a gentle but steady pressure on the French Govern- 
ment and finally got M. Laval to look facts in the face and to declare himself 
definitely on the side of the League of Nations. Moreover, French opinion 
was forced by the pressure of events to examine the situation more closely 
and was moved by such incidents as the Italian bombardment of Dessie! 
and Signor Mussolini’s very tepid response to your speech at the opening 
of Parliament.? It was thus possible for His Majesty’s Government, simul- 
taneously with your recent discussion with M. Laval, to arrange for technical 
discussions between the naval, military and air experts of both countries, 
with the object of arriving at a common policy and plan of action, should 
Italy engage in an act of war. From those discussions two good things 
emerged. One, the greatest readiness on the part of the French authorities 
to co-operate with us, and the other, an assurance that French opinion 
was growing more and more convinced of the rightness of our point of 
view, and that therefore it could be hoped that the French people would 
respond to such calls on them as events might render necessary. The other 
side of the shield was less encouraging. (Though the military spirit was | 
willing enough, the military flesh proved to be very weak. For instance, no 7 
really effective disposition of the French Air Force on the South coast 
could be hoped for before next tie) si though the highest and most — 
qualified military and political authorities held that French opinion was 
clearly turning towards the League and away from Italy, they all agreed 
that time was still necessary for this opinion to be sufficiently solid to support 
the Government—the only difference between these high authorities being 
the length of time necessary. 

5. It was in this atmosphere that you and M. Laval were called upon 
to lay down the lines of a possible solution of the Italo—Ethiopian conflict. 
It would, of course, have been possible to refuse to go any part of the way 


1 In a telegram to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations on December 6 the 
Emperor Haile Selassie claimed that the Italian aerial bombardment of the town of 
Dessie had resulted in damage to the American hospital in spite of its clear Red Cross 
marking; see L/N.O.7., op. cit., p. 29. 

2 Cf. No. 328. 
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towards M. Laval at all, but this would have meant, if not an open break, 
certainly a drifting apart of the French and ourselves, with ultimate conse- 
quences of the utmost gravity to Europe and civilisation, and with the 
immediate result of splitting the League of Nations and encouraging Signor 
Mussolini. 
I have, etc., 
GrorcE R. CLERK 


No. 379 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare! (Received December 16, 6.30 p.m.) 
No. 815 Telegraphic: by telephone [7 9441 [1/1] 
ROME, December 16, 1935 


The spokesman at the Ministry of Press and Propaganda has just announced 
that Italy can give no reply to the joint Anglo-French proposals until 
after the Fascist Grand Council meeting on Wednesday December 18th. 

In answer to questions put to him spokesman stated that he did not think 
that even then a definite answer would be immediately forthcoming but that 
request for explanations would be made to France and Great Britain or at 
least that the drawback of the proposals from the Italian point of view 
would be indicated. He denied the reports current that explanations had 
already been asked for by the Italian Government. 


t After the completion of the talks in Paris with M. Laval on Sunday, December 8, 
Sir S. Hoare left for Switzerland, arriving at Zuoz on the afternoon of the gth. He states 
in his memoirs (op. cit., p. 183) that he then heard of the partial disclosure of the peace 
proposals in the French press, and ‘at once offered to return to London. Baldwin’s answer 
was slow in coming, but when it came, was reassuring. The gist of it was that I need not 
worry as he had complete control of the situation, and did not wish to interrupt my leave 
in Switzerland’. Then on December 10 he had a blackout while skating and broke his 
nose in two places. He had to stay in bed for a few days, although it soon became apparent 
that he should return to London. This view was reinforced by a summons from Mr. 
Baldwin. Sir Samuel Hoare accordingly returned to London by air from Zurich on 
December 16, arriving at Croydon just after 5 o’clock. 


No. 380 
Sir S. Barton (Addis Ababa) to Sir S. Hoare 
(Received December 16, 7 p.m.) 
No. 436 Telegraphic: by wireless [F 9444/1 [1] 
Most Immediate ADDIS ABABA, December 16, 1935 


Your telegram No. 434.! 
Emperor and his adviser are bewildered by the association of His Majesty’s 
Government with these proposals. 


1 No. 353. 
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Minister for Foreign Affairs sent to ask me today if I could make our 
position clear to him, adding that French position required no explanation 
to the Ethiopian mind. I drew on my imagination to paint a picture of an 
alternative future with war continuing for months or years and Ethiopian 
army spending itself perhaps unsuccessfully on attempt to drive the Italians 
from territory occupied by them. In addition to the uncertainty of local 
results there was the risk of conflagration elsewhere which might deprive 
Ethiopia of the attention which was now being given to her cause. 

I gather principal difficulty is zone proposal which might upset economic 
balance of the country as a whole, provoke bitter opposition from chiefs 
and provide fruitful grounds for discontinuing [sic] the conflict in the 
future. 

In my opinion our best chance of preserving our influence here for peace 
or any other object would be to tell the Emperor in confidence exactly 
what is behind our position in this matter. Foreign press reports received 
here are full of rumours purporting to explain it e.g. that Monsieur Laval 
has refused an oil embargo or that Signor Mussolini has threatened to 
treat such as a casus bells. 

If I could be authorised to tell him the truth he would understand our 
position and he has given proof in the past of willingness and ability to 
respect confidence.? 


2 In reply to a departmental suggestion that a reply could best take the form of extracts 
from speeches in the House of Commons debate of December 19, Sir S. Hoare directed 
on December 17 the sending of an immediate reply ‘on the general line that the proposals 
do not denote any weakening of our support of the League provided that the League’s action 
is collective’. See No. 393 below. 


No. 381 


Note by Sir R. Vanstttart for Sir S. Hoare 
[F 9540/1 /1) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 16, 1935 


The Italian Ambassador called on me this morning with instructions 
from Signor Mussolini to ask a number of questions. I said that I could 
not answer any questions without authority from you, but that if he could 
tell me what they were I would submit them to you. I took down the 
following list: 


1. Tigré. Signor Mussolini does not understand why Axum is not in- 
cluded and wishes to point out that this is not a Holy City. 

2. He insists on the need, from the defence point of view, of the Takaze 
River as a boundary. 

g. The Danakil Country. Signor Mussolini is not clear what is meant 
by the southern limit of Aussa. He would further point out that the Sultan 
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there holds a special position, and that it is not clearly defined in the peace 
proposals. 

4. He would wish for more information on the details of the boundary 
proposed in the Ogaden area. 

5. The Economic Zone. Signor Mussolini did not consider that the 
limits of safeguards for the Italian settlers were clear enough. He clearly 
himself thought that Italy should have a greater control of the adminis- 
tration. 

6. Signor Mussolini noted that there was no provision for the disarma- 
ment of Abyssinia, and wished to know what was our view. 

7. Mines. On this also there is no stipulation and he wished for en- 
lightenment. 

8. The Outlet to the Sea. Again he would ask for more details, parti- 
cularly as regards the sovereignty of the ceded territory. It is evident that 
he wishes to limit this to a cession not involving possession for Abyssinia. 


Finally, the Italian Ambassador asked to see me tomorrow morning. 
I told him that it was very doubtful whether he would be able to do so, 
but I would submit these points for your ruling. Personally, I would be 
inclined to answer to the whole lot that no further elucidations can be 
given except at Geneva. I am, however, sending a copy of this to Sir Lan- 
celot Oliphant, and will have a talk with him about it to-morrow morning.! 


Sir S. Hoare minuted this note: ‘I agree. S.H. 17/12.’ Ina further note of December 17 
Sir R. Vansittart wrote as follows. 

‘I informed the Italian Ambassador this afternoon, in reply to his request for further 
information on a number of points either arising from or not mentioned in the Paris 
proposals, that these proposals had been no more than an outline which in many respects 
had of design not been filled in. This would be the province of the League, in whose hands 
the proposals now were. If therefore Signor Mussolini desired further elucidations on any 
particular point, it was to the League that he must address himself. 

“The Ambassador quite accepted this decision, and indeed clearly expected it. R.V. 
17th December, 1935.’ 

This additional note was initialled by Sir S. Hoare, also on December 17. 


No. 382 
Comments by Mr. Wigram on Berlin Telegrams Nos. 343, 344, 345. 
and 298 Saving! 
[C 8329/55/18) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 16, 1935 


1. Chancellor’s claim in paragraph 2 of Berlin telegram No. 344 that ‘he had 
never received a reply to a note addressed to His Majesty’s Government last Fuly’. 

There is no German note about the air question in July. Presumably 
Herr Hitler is referring to the oral communication made by the German 


' Not printed. A fuller version of their contents is given in No. 383 below. 
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Ambassador to Sir R. Vansittart on July gth? in which it was suggested that 
we should circulate to the other interested governments in one document 
texts of the French, British and German drafts of an Air Pact. Prince 
Bismarck was informed orally on July 23rd that we thought it would only 
complicate the situation to circulate drafts at the stage then reached: and 
that it would be better to agree first on general principles and then try to 
secure a common draft. Mr. Newton was informed of the action taken 
on July 23rd (Foreign Office despatch No. 801 to Berlin).3 Even if the 
German Embassy had never reported to Berlin the oral answer we gave to 
the German communication of July gth (which I have no doubt they did), 
the point would be of no importance. The Chancellor must be well aware 
of the important communication made to the German Ambassador by the 
Secretary of State on August 1st (Foreign Office despatch No. 832 to 
Berlin) * pointing out the obstacle to progress in the air negotiation presented 
by the French insistence on bilateral agreements. 

2. The Chancellor’s claim that the Franco—Russian Treaty of May 2nd’ has made 
impossible an Air Pact and an Atr Limitation Agreement unless account 1s taken of 
Russian strength (paragraph 2 of Berlin telegram No. 343, and paragraphs 3-5 
of Berlin telegram No. 344). 

As regards the Air Pact, the position is that after the German Government 
had asked on February 14th® that British Ministers should visit Berlin to 
discuss particularly the Air Pact (a proposal which we did not accept as it 
stood), Herr Hitler expressed to Sir John Simon in Berlin on March 25th 
and 26th’ the willingness and indeed eagerness of Germany to conclude a 
western Air Pact at once ‘without burdening the proposal with difficult 
and complicated conditions’, such as limitation of air forces, etc. The 
Franco—Russian Treaty was concluded on May and, but in his speech on 
May aist® Herr Hitler (in full knowledge of that Treaty) stated that ‘the 
German Government are ready to agree to an Air Convention to supple- 
ment the Locarno Pact and to enter into discussions regarding the same’. 
Subsequently, on May 29th—on the very day that he communicated a 
memorandum on the relations between the Franco—Soviet Treaty and the 
Treaty of Locarno, the German Ambassador gave us a draft of the Air 
Pact prepared by the German Government. Then came the delay caused 
by the French insistence on the accompaniment of the Air Pact by bilateral 
arrangements; but this is the first time that the German Government have 
suggested that the Air Pact is affected by the Franco—Russian Treaty. 
No such suggestion was made to the French Ambassador on November 
22nd (Berlin telegram No. 329),!° and indeed on that date the Chancellor, 
according to Sir E. Phipps, told the French Ambassador that ‘Germany 
would be ready in due course to resume conversations with the Powers on 
the basis of the 13 points of his speech of May aist’ (point 7, of course, 
dealt with the Air Pact). 


2 Volume XIII, No. 406. 3 See tbid., No. 423. 4 Ibid., No. 447. 
5 See tbid., No. 156. 6 See Volume XII, No. 446. 7 See tbid., No. 651. 
8 See Volume XIII, No. 222, note 1. 9 See sbid., No. 259. 10 No. 241. 
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As regards an air limitation agreement, Herr Hitler told Sir John Simon 
in Berlin on March 25th and 26th that ‘the parity which he demanded 
was parity with the force in Metropolitan France plus that in North Africa’ 
and that if Britain would bring her air force up to that French strength he 
would be glad to see parity between Germany and Britain also. He added 
the caution that he wanted ‘parity in the air between Great Britain, France 
and Germany if Russian development was not such that revision of the 
figures by common agreement would become necessary’. In the House of 
Commons on April 9th Sir John Simon stated that at the Berlin interview 
he had ascertained that ‘Germany claimed in the air parity between Great 
Britain, France and Germany, provided that the development of the Soviet 
air force was not such thatrevision of these figures would become necessary’ ." 
The reference to air limitation in the 13 points of May a2ist reads (point 8) 
that ‘the German Government’s limitation of the German air arm to a 
condition of parity with the various other western great Powers renders 
possible at any time the fixing of a maximum which Germany will then 
undertake scrupulously to observe’. As already stated, Berlin telegram 
No. 329 of November 22nd shows that on that date Herr Hitler told the 
French Ambassador that this offer held good, for he indicated Germany’s 
readiness ‘in due course to resume conversations with the Powers on the 
basis of the 13 points’. But now we are told that ‘no air limitation pact 
was possible that did not allow Herr Hitler to take into account Russia’s 
enormous strength in the air’. 

3. Herr Hitler’s objection to the Franco—Russian Treaty on the ground that 
(paragraph 3 of Berlin telegram No. 344) ‘tt ts directed against Germany’ and 
that (paragraph 2 of Berlin telegram No. 343) under tt ‘each party reserves 
to itself the right to decide in the last resort who the eventual aggressor may be’. 

In theory these two criticisms are perfectly sound and the French them- 
selves have admitted that the obligations of France and Russia are limited to 
cases where Germany is the aggressor (Paris telegram No. 93 Saving of 
10th May). But, as the minutes on C 361333 and also Paris telegram No. 93 
Saving show, there are a number of quite reasonable arguments to be used 
in defence of the French and Russian action. 

4. The suggestion (paragraph 4 of Berlin telegram No. 343, paragraph 6 
of Berlin telegram No. 344 and paragraphs 2 and 3 of Berlin telegram 
No. 298 Saving) that the German Government should ‘exchange confidential secret 
information with Great Britain regarding thetr respective air strengths and requtre- 
ments’, such information not to be passed to the French because of the danger 
of it reaching Moscow. We have already had a suggestion of this kind from 
General Géring (enclosure to Berlin despatch No. 505)!4—that the British 
Air Attaché should have privileged information on the understanding that 
it should be for the Air Ministry and not for publication or for other foreign 
Powers. It was decided at the time, as is shown by the minutes on C 4142,'5 
not to take any notice of this suggestion. It was felt that though we might 


11 See 300 H.C. Deb. § s., col. 986. 12 Volume XIII, No. 187. 
13 See ibid., No. 183. 14 See ibid., No. 234. 15 Not printed. 
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have promised to keep secret, and we certainly would keep secret, technical 
information communicated, we could not guarantee to keep secret such 
information when it became of a major character with political reactions. 
We clearly could not do that vis-a-vis the House of Commons or indeed 
vis-a-vis the French. 

5. Baron von WNeurath’s suggestion (paragraph 9g of Berlin telegram 
No. 344) that tf the French continued to demand bilateral arrangements to 
complete an Atr Pact, the demilttarised zone would have to be demolished; and 
the Chancellor’s and Sir E. Phipps’ references to the matter in Berlin 
telegram 345. 

The Department and, it is believed, the Air Ministry and War Office 
have for some time thought that if an air limitation agreement were pro- 
ceeded with the Germans would be likely to ask for some revision of the 
clauses dealing with the demilitarised zone. For it would seem easy for 
them to argue that if there was to be parity in air forces, Germany must not 
be penalized in the matter of air defence. But the same argument could 
clearly be used in regard to the Air Pact where each Power has to bomb the 
bomber, so that it can easily be argued that it ought not to be penalized in 
its defences. The reference to the effect of bilateral arrangements on the 
demilitarised zone is a somewhat unexpected and, indeed, a rather specious 
one, for we should not, of course, keep our machines on the Franco—-German 
frontier. 

But the important point is that our fears are confirmed and it now seems 
most unlikely that any air negotiation could be carried through without 
the question of the demilitarised zone being raised. In any case, as Sir E. 
Phipps observes, the raising of the matter is only a question of time, and 
yet its raising will involve the Treaty of Locarno and important military 
and air interests for ourselves and France. But no consideration has been 
given to the matter: nor, I imagine, has anyone, either in Paris or in 
London, any clear idea as to what attitude ought to be taken if we 
were suddenly presented (as we may be at any moment) with a serious 
infringement. 

6. Colonies (paragraph 7 of Berlin telegram No. 344). 

Here we get for the first time definite evidence that the Chancellor 1s 
behind the Schacht campaign and that ‘he must have back . . . what 
really and truly belong to Germany’. That this question could not 
be avoided for long, was recognised by Sir R. Vansittart since the 
summer. In the memorandum which is under preparation by Sir R. 
Vansittart and Mr. Sargent and the Department the conditions upon 
which we should attempt to secure a restoration of certain German colonies 
are discussed.'6 


16 See Appendix IV(b), and cf. Volume XIV, No. 3or. 
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No. 383 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir S. Hoare (Received December 20) 
No. 1344! [C 8364/55/18] 
Confidential BERLIN, December 16, 1935 
Sir, 

I have the honour to set forth hereunder, in somewhat greater detail than 
in my telegraphic reports,? what passed at my interview with the Chancellor 
on the 13th December, which I had sought with a view to carrying out the 
instructions contained in your telegram No. 43, Saving,? of the 5th December. 

2. I opened the conversation by saying that it was a very long time since 
I had had the honour of seeing Herr Hitler and that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would be glad to learn from him personally his views on the possibility 
of further conversations respecting the London Declaration of the 3rd 
February,‘ and particularly the question of the air pact and air limitation. 

g. The Chancellor, who struck me as being in a not very amiable mood, 
muttered something to the effect that he could hardly consider these con- 
tinual requests for his views as being made completely bona fide. He was 
still waiting, he said, for a reply to a note that he had addressed to His 
Majesty’s Government regarding the air pact last July. To this I replied 
that it was, on the contrary, you, Sir, who expected an answer from the 
German Government to suggestions which you had made to the German 
Ambassador in London on the 1st August last (see your despatch No. 832 
of that date).5 At this Herr Hitler looked blankly at Baron von Neurath, 
who was present throughout our interview, and who murmured something 
inaudible. I therefore thought it best, in order that there should be no 
further misunderstanding, to read out a German translation of paragraphs 
g to 10 inclusive of the joint note by the Foreign Office and Air Ministry, 
enclosed in your despatch No. 1270 of the 5th December.® Before doing 
this, however, I reminded the Chancellor of his oft-expressed opinion that a 
general understanding must be achieved step by step. In this connexion I 
reminded him of the last sentence in point 5 of his Reichstag speech of the 
gist May, and suggested that we had all seemed to be agreed that the first 
step should be to conclude an air pact and an air limitation agreement. 
When I had finished this perusal, I added that, as stated in your despatch 
No. 832, the agreements that we contemplated were based upon the spirit 
and principles of Locarno. They would not interfere with the Locarno 


1 An abbreviated version of this despatch, omitting paragraphs 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 12-16 
altogether and about two-thirds of paragraph 3, was printed in the British Command 
Paper, Miscellaneous No. 3 (1936), Correspondence showing the course of certain Diplomatic Discus- 
sions directed towards securing An European Settlement June 1934 to March 1936 (CQmd. 5143, 
1936), No. 46. 

2 Nos. 343, 344, and 345, all of December 13, and No. 298 Saving of December 14, not 
printed; see No. 382. 

3 No. 321. 4 Volume XII, Annex to No. 400. 

S Volume XIII, No. 447. 6 See Annex to No. 476 below. 
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equilibrium and they would not be used to the disadvantage of any of the 
Locarno Powers. That was our conception of the agreements. Such agree- 
ments were regarded as both safe and useful, and the German Government 
could rely upon us in the negotiations to maintain this position. This being 
so, it seemed to His Majesty’s Government entirely safe for the German 
Government to enter the negotiations on these lines. 

4. Herr Hitler, despite these explanations, expressed the strongest objec- 
tion to the conclusion of any bilateral arrangements within the air pact, 
and no arguments of mine could shake him. He then made his usual, 
though on this occasion somewhat more violent outburst against what he 
described as the Franco—Soviet ‘military alliance’ directed against Germany, 
declaring that it had rendered any air pact out of the question, for the 
bringing into the picture of Russia had completely upset the balance of 
power in Europe. He referred to Russia’s enormous strength on land and 
in the air, and remarked that Berlin might easily in a few hours be reduced 
to a heap of ashes by a Russian air attack before the League or any other 
body had even begun to discuss the question of how to deal with it. I 
pointed out that it was for the very purpose of putting the air pact into 
speedy execution that the French wished for the conclusion of these bilateral 
arrangements, without which the air pact itself might prove useless for the 
reason he had himself given. What, indeed, seemed to be in the general 
interest was to extend the Treaty of Locarno to the air and to come to some 
rapid arrangement for air limitation. 

5. Baron von Neurath here made his only intervention and declared that 
if the French persisted in their wish for bilateral arrangements it might be 
pointed out to them that in that event the demilitarized zone would have to 
be abolished, for Germany could not consent to keep her light machines 
behind the zone whilst France (and England, too, in the event of a 
conflict) would be able to keep hers right on the frontier. At this stage 
Herr Hitler complacently observed that he could quite well have proceeded 
to reoccupy the demilitarised zone on the 16th March without provoking 
war. He had, however, been content with Locarno and had therefore 
abstained.’ 

6. The Chancellor then painted the Russian picture in ever blacker 
shades and in ever louder and sharper tones. He abused the French for 
their folly in concluding this military treaty, and blamed Great Britain 
for thinking that by currying favour with Russia she would set up that 
Power as a counter-weight to Japan. I denied any such intention on the 
part of Great Britain and remarked that we were all living in the same 
house and that it would be useless to try to ignore the presence of one 
inhabitant, viz., Russia. That had been M. Clemenceau’s idea after the 
war (i.e. a ‘cordon sanitaire’) and it seemed to us a mistaken and negative 
policy. By entering into conversation with Russia we hoped that she would 
gradually evolve in a more moderate direction, and, indeed, it was possible 


7 Cf. Volume XII, No. 570. In telegram No. 345 Sir E. Phipps added at this point the 
comment: ‘I fear that zone will be re-occupied whenever a favourable excuse presents itself.’ 
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that she was already doing so. This the Chancellor hotly and indignantly 
denied. He said that Russia was a foul and unclean inhabitant of the house 
with whom the other dwellers should have no political truck whatever 
(he admitted that he had entered, and would again enter into various 
commercial and economic transactions with this inhabitant). In fact, the 
Russians were noxious microbes who should be politically isolated. I 
retorted that it was Germany who was originally responsible for the 
instalment of the most dangerous microbe of all, Lenin, by giving 
him special facilities during the war to pass through her territory. Herr 
Hitler bitterly admitted the truth of this, and said that Germany had 
been the first to suffer and had regretted it ever since. If he, Hitler, 
had been in power such folly would never have been committed. (Baron 
von Neurath grew rather restless at this shot among the old German 
ducks.) 

7. The Chancellor then dilated on Russian infamy, remarking that the 
oath of Russian recruits included a vow to foster world revolution (what 
would the world say if fis recruits had to take any such oath?); he 
declared that it was owing to Russia that no pact of ‘non-interference’ 
was worth concluding, for she was continually guilty of the most 
aggressive and insolent underground interference in the affairs of all 
civilised States, not excluding the British Empire. No air limitation 
pact, he declared, was possible that did not allow him to take into 
account Russia’s enormous strength in the air. Supposing he had just 
concluded a military alliance with Russia directed against France, what 
would not the French requirements in the air be? I denied the fairness 
of the analogy and remarked that in view of the Chancellor’s notorious 
hatred for Communist Russia such a volte-face would arouse far greater 
suspicion than the Franco-Soviet Agreement need do; I added that 
that agreement was due to France’s fear of Germany, partly owing 
to the secret manner in which the Polish-German Agreement had been 
concluded. 

8. The Chancellor referred to the reply that he had given to the question 
addressed to him from Stresa respecting the Eastern Pact,’ and declared 
that he had not at that time realised the full meaning of the Franco—Soviet 
alliance. He even implied that an attempt had been made to deceive him 
on that occasion. His main objection to the alliance is the fact that each 
party reserves to itself the right to decide in the last resort who the eventual 
ageressor is. For instance, in the event of war between Russia and Poland, 
if Germany came to the latter’s assistance, she would be dubbed the ag- 
gressor by France and treated as such. This even impaired the efficacy 
and value of the Treaty of Locarno. 

g. Faced with this completely negative attitude, I referred to the state- 
ment issued by the Deutsche Nachrichten-Biiro on the 6th December to 
the effect that the German Government were still ready to discuss the 
question of an air pact and air limitation (see my telegram No. 2g0, 

$ Volume XII, No. 715. 
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Saving,® and my telegram No. 334° of the 6th December). At this the 
Chancellor looked blank and evidently attached no importance to, or was 
even unaware of, that statement, which, as I have reported, was issued 
by the Ministry for Foreign Affairs at the instigation of Herr von Biilow, 
probably with a view to throwing dust in our eyes and in those of the German 
public. I then remarked that we were even now engaged in a race in air 
armaments, and in this connexion I reminded Herr Hitler of the Prime 
Minister’s declaration in the House of Commons regarding our determina- 
tion to have an air force equal to that of any potential aggressor.'!° The 
Chancellor indicated that this would be an unfortunate attitude to main- 
tain. There could be no question of an air race between Great Britain 
and Germany. 

10. I then enquired whether the Chancellor could not make some 
constructive proposal in the matter, and he informed me that the German 
Government would be quite ready to exchange confidentially secret infor- 
mation with His Majesty’s Government regarding their respective air 
strengths and requirements, Such information must on no account be 
passed on to the French, for, if it were, Moscow would immediately be 
informed by them. War between England and Germany ever again was 
unthinkable; hence the Anglo-German Naval Agreement, which Herr 
Hitler would loyally respect for all time. He himself, he declared, and all 
his men, for he was mortal, favoured a close understanding with Great 
Britain. The two great ‘Germanic’ peoples must never again fight one 
another; he had been pressed to demand 50 per cent. of our fleet, but had 
declined, for he wished to show beyond doubt his determination to remain 
on the most friendly terms with us.!! 

11. I promised to report the Chancellor’s remarks to His Majesty’s 
Government, but observed that I knew they would be greatly disappointed 
at his negative attitude over the air pact and air limitation. 

12. Herr Hitler then remarked that, if he demanded the return of the 
colonies, it was not with the wish to injure anybody’s interests or to be 
unfair. He was only demanding the return of what really and truly was 
Germany’s property. He must have them back, otherwise where could he 
put his people?! He added bitterly that Great Britain’s present prosperity 
was merely due to her ‘Empire’. 

13. At one moment Herr Hitler referred savagely to Lithuania, declaring 


9 See No. 327, note 2. 

10 A note by Mr. Wigram on the filed copy of telegram No. 298 Saving, which includes 
this sentence, read: ‘Mr. Baldwin said, as Lord President on March 11 1935, “‘We adhere 
to the position which I have taken up more than once in this House, that is equality with 
any Power which may be within striking distance’’;’ cf. 299 H.C. Deb. 5 s., col. 54. 

11 Telegram No. 298 Saving includes this comment by Sir E. Phipps: ‘The Chancellor’s 
proposal means in plain English that we should content ourselves with a modest air force 
representing only a mere fraction of Germany’s. This would presumably be our response 
to Germany’s noble gesture in only demanding a navy 35% of ours.’ 

12 Telegram 344 includes the comment by Sir E. Phipps at this point: ‘He has been 
“converted” to some purpose by Dr. Schacht.’ 
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that neither that country nor the Baltic States in general would present any 
obstacle to a Russian attack on Germany. (This was contradictory to a 
statement he had previously made in the course of our conversation, to the 
effect that he really did not know how he would be able to attack Russia 
even if he wished to.) Russia, he said, with two divisions would wipe that 
rotten little State out of existence. When I pointed out that Lithuania 
had recently behaved better over the Memel question, he grudgingly 
admitted that this was true. 

14. It was only at the end of our interview that the Chancellor referred 
spontaneously to Abyssinia. He declared that recent developments in that 
affair gave him furiously to think. Supposing East Prussia, he said, were 
overrun by Russia, the League would presumably impose sanctions in a 
leisurely manner, and would then propose to hand over not only East 
Prussia but part of Silesia also to Russia. Moreover, sanctions had proved 
ineffectual, and the moral to be drawn was that only one’s own strength 
would defend one from attack. I pointed out the difference there was from 
a cultural point of view between Germany and Abyssinia, and remarked 
that time had not yet been given for the full force of sanctions to come 
into play. 

15. Herr Hitler said that he had no particular reason to love Italy, after 
her hostile attitude and absurb anti-German press campaign of last year, 
but nevertheless he felt uneasy at the anti-Fascist behaviour of Great Britain 
throughout this affair. After all, if Mussolini disappeared, chaos and bolshe- 
vism would ensue in Italy and would certainly spread. I replied that the 
Chancellor was making a great mistake. His Majesty’s Government felt no 
hostility towards fascism in other countries, and, indeed, would infinitely 
prefer it there to chaos. Herr Hitler then went so far as to hint that we had led 
Mussolini on with a view to his destruction. I scouted this idea and thought 
it advisable to say that months ago Sir Eric Drummond had warned the 
Duce that Great Britain, if forced to choose between her loyal obligations 
under the League and her traditional friendship for Italy, would be obliged 
to choose the former. Moreover, our constant efforts for a peaceful solution 
and our latest Paris proposals showed that we were not hostile to Mussolini. 
Herr Hitler at one stage remarked that he thought Mussolini had behaved 
foolishly over the Abyssinian affair. He himself (Hitler) would have come 
to some previous arrangement with Great Britain in the matter before 
embarking upon it. He expressed his conviction that Mussolini would 
accept the Paris proposals. (This is important and will be referred to in 2 
subsequent despatch,!3 in which I shall endeavour briefly to draw certain 
conclusions from Herr Hitler’s attitude during our interview.) 

16. From time to time the Chancellor muttered sentences, such as: 
‘Germany is a very great country and always will be. She was great in 4 
military sense under the Hohenzollerns and is great now. Prussia was 
also great as a military Power under Frederick the Great.’ Even when 
pretending to fear a Russian attack, he spoke of Russia with supreme 

13 No. 404 below. 
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contempt, and declared his conviction that Germany was vastly superior 
to her both militarily and technically. At times he ground the floor with 
his heel, as though crushing a worm." 
I have, &c., 
Eric PHipps 


14 Telegram No. 344, after reproducing the last two sentences, adds: ‘I felt that he bitterly 
regretted that Germany was not yet at full strength. If she were deeds, not words, would 
issue from Pandora’s German box.’ Two German accounts of the interview are given in 
D.G.F.P., op. cit., Nos. 460, 462. 


No. 384 


Dominions Office to Foreign Office 
[F 9438/1 [1] 
Immediate DOMINIONS OFFICE, December 16, 1935 
With the compliments of Mr. B. Cockram.! 


ENCLOsuURE IN No. 384 
Mr. C. T. te Water? to Mr. Malcolm MacDonald 


Confidential SOUTH AFRICA HOUSE, December 16, 1935 
Sir, 

I am desired by my Prime Minister to convey to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom the profound dismay of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the Union and of the people of the Union, which has been caused 
by the departure of France and Great Britain from the strong stand hither- 
to taken by them, in conjunction with the other Members of the League of 
Nations, in regard to the dispute between Italy and Abyssinia. 

I am to say that the unsatisfactory character of the peace proposals which 
have been sponsored by France and Great Britain and, on the authority 
of their Governments, forwarded to the Governments of Italy and Abyssinia, 
give point to the fears expressed in the communication from this Office to 
the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs of the 2nd August last,3 in which 
it was stated that the League would lose the confidence requisite for its 
continued existence if it should fail loyally to carry out its duties and obli- 
gations towards one of its Members which has been the victim of unprovoked 
aggression. 

I am to state, further, that under such circumstances, the Union, and 
doubtless the other lesser Member States of the League, will not be prepared 
to continue their support of a body which is ready to sacrifice their interests 
in time of need to the arbitrary dictates of more powerful nations. 


t A Principal in the Dominions Office. 
2 South African High Commissioner. 3 Not printed. 
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I am to inform you accordingly that His Majesty’s Government in the 
Union of South Africa will insist before the Assembly of the League of 
Nations that its Member States should continue to show the utmost im- 
partiality in dealing with the obligations imposed by the Covenant.‘ 

I have, etc., 
C. T. TE WATER 


4 In a minute Sir R. Vansittart wrote: ‘Couched in somewhat insolent language from a 
non-contributive state. But some allowance must be made for Mr. te Water, who is often 
ruder than he perhaps knows. R.V. Dec. 16.’ In his reply to Mr. te Water of December 
18 Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, after saying that His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom appreciated ‘the frankness with which the Union Government have stated their 
views’, made the following remarks. 

‘I would point out that there was never any question of endeavouring to force the League 
to accept proposals which its members might feel to be subversive of its authority. The 
United Kingdom joined with France at the request of the League in putting forward 
certain peace proposals to the two parties to the dispute, as a preliminary to submission to 
the League. As the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has repeatedly made clear, and 
as the Minister for League of Nations Affairs said at the meeting of the Committee of 
Eighteen on the 12th December, the attitude of His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom is that no settlement should be reached which was not acceptable to the League 
as well as to the two parties to the dispute. 

‘His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom entirely agree with the view of His 
Majesty’s Government in the Union that the authority of the League must be maintained. 
Such a conception of the League as that suggested at the end of the third paragraph of 
your letter is not, and never has been, in their minds.’ 


No. 385 


Letter from Sir R. Vansittart to Sir G. Clerk (Parts) 
(79521 /1/1] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 16, 1935 
My dear George, 

I enclose a note on the question of the Abyssinian outlet to the sea. It 
will be put to the Cabinet tonight, and I will then have a telephone message 
sent to you if, as I expect, you are to act on it forthwith in making the 
necessary communication to the French Government. 


This goes to you by messenger tonight. 
Yours ever, 


VAN 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 385 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 16, 19935 


The following is a detailed account of what took place between the British 
and French representatives at Paris in regard to the question of an Abyssinian 


outlet to the sea. 
We were both agreed from the outset that the Italians would probably 
kick at the idea of making a cession in full sovereignty themselves at Assab, 
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and that nothing short of that would be fair to the Abyssinians or defensible 
elsewhere. We felt still more sure that the Abyssinians would reject the 
suggestion bcause they would obviously be putting their necks in a noose 
if they accepted it. 

It was on account of this anticipation that it was agreed to convey a 
clear hint that if the Assab solution was found to be a stumbling-block, we 
should be prepared to consider another, i.e. a concession at Zeila, coupled 
with a cession of French territory as well. 

We were both agreed however that, as the basis of any transactions must 
be an exchange of territory, we must in the first instance attempt to stipulate 
for a cession by Italy, i.e. Assab. If, as we both anticipated, this failed to 
materialise, I explained at some length to the French Delegation that it 
would be far easier for us to offer Zeila if the rejection had come from the 
Abyssinians. Indeed that would be a necessary preliminary, and it would 
hardly suffice that the Italians alone should reject it. As stated above we 
both thought confidently that there would be a double rejection of Assab. 

Thereafter no further mention was made of Assab, and we devoted our- 
selves to the practical consideration of the port of Zeila. The French are of 
course exceedingly preoccupied with the position of the Jibuti railway, 
in which the Emperor himself has shares, and were very insistent on the 
fact that there was not room for two railways so close to each other in such 
a remote part of the world. Incidentally this is obvious, and it would be 
quite impossible in practice to find the money to build a railway which 
could only be run at a heavy loss; in fact both would lose. That, however, 
is only incidental. What is material is that we are committed to the French 
not to build a line in competition with the Jibuti line.! In the face of not 
unnatural French opposition it would be impossible for us anyhow at first 
to insist that this stipulation should be broken in the case of territory-ceded 
by us. It was agreed therefore that what in practice would have to occur 
would be that the Abyssinians should have a port at Zeila and build there- 
from a railway to connect it with Jibuti. This railway would be supple- 
mented by a road for lorry traffic, against which no bar was raised, although 
the lorry traffic would probably compete rather ruinously with the railway. 

The foregoing would indeed be the normal sensible and business-like 
development, but if the Emperor were to refuse such a project we should 
be in a position to say to the French that we understood his point of view 
although it would not be a practical one, and the position would then 
have to be reviewed again. We should in my opinion then have fulfilled 
our obligations to the French and might be able to insist on a freer hand 
on the second round. . 

No practical details of any kind were ever discussed in regard to Assab 
for the simple reason that, as shown above, it was rejected ex hypothest at the 
start. Moreover I think it is clear that we neither could nor should have 
spoken for future arrangements in regard to any territory which was not 


1 Under articles 4~9 of the Anglo-French-Italian tripartite treaty of December 13, 1906: 
B.F.S.P., vol. 99, pp. 486-9. 
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under our control. We could and should only speak for the presumption 
that Zeila was the outlet selected. If any such undertaking had been 
contemplated in regard to Assab, it is clear that some mention of this 
would have been made in the communication to Italy, to whom any such 
arrangement would have been of considerable interest, and without whose 
concurrence it could not have been made applicable. But the fact remains 
that this part of the text was not communicated to Italy,? and this fact of 
itself establishes my contention that nothing but Zeila was discussed from 
a practical point of view. On that point I] am quite categorical. 

The actual text of the draft? does not make this clear enough, and this 
perhaps is not unnatural, as the basis of the whole text was only roughly 
and speedily drafted between experts without any vetting by legal advisers 
or any of the ordinary process of drawing up precise and binding texts. 
There is however no doubt whatever in my mind that we were speaking 
only in regard to the practical side of the question, 1.e. in regard to Zeila, 
and secondly that we were speaking only for ourselves, i.e. again in regard 
to Zeila. 

As some doubt appears to have arisen on this subject, I think this should 
instantly be made clear to the French, and I suggest that we should so 
inform them in a communication which should leave by the messenger 
this evening. 

It is not a topic on which we should allow any argument. Were they to 
contest our position we should say that they can take it or leave it, and I 
do not think they would leave it. 

Incidentally again it should be noted that the whole of this is once more 
rather academic, because the only result of this attitude, even if the French 
challenge it, would be for them to tip the wink both to the Italians and the 
Abyssinians to ask for Zeila instead of Assab, and we are already agreed 
that they would do so in any case. 


R.V. 
2 See No. 356, note 7. 3 No. 336. 
No. 386 
Letter from Mr. Law to Mr. Sargent 
[F 9485/1/1] 


December 16, 1935 
My dear Moley, 

The week end has brought no weakening of the unanimous feeling of the 
City as described in my letter of December 12th.' The further details which 
have since been published, the terms of our telegram to H.M. Minister 
at Addis Ababa,? and lastly, the almost incredible suggestion in today’s 


1 No. 365. 
2 The reference is presumably to No. 353 above, printed in Cmd. 5044, p. 6. 
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“Times’ regarding the Assab corridor,3 have deepened the feelings of resent- 
ment against H.M. Government. It is now generally accepted here that 
we were betrayed by the French and successfully bluffed by Italy, but this 
is not regarded as sufficient excuse. It is thought that Italy could hardly 
have made a ‘casus belli’ out of our refusal to allow the French plan to go 
to the League above our signature. If your friend proposes to your club a 
man whom you know to be a blackguard, you need not second him. You 
can wait and see whether he obtains so many other signatures in the candi- 
dates’ book that his election becomes certain; and then sign yourself. This, 
people say, would have been the safe course at Geneva and one which, if 
not exactly courageous, was at least in accordance with our election pledges. 

It is curious to note that the ceaseless pro-Italian propaganda of the 
“Daily Mail’ and ‘Daily Express’, and even the garbled garbage of Garvin 
have apparently made no impression on the public in this crisis. ‘ Both 
opponents and supporters of the League, isolationists and those who wish 
to see us take a larger share in European responsibilities, are all now in 
agreement that the Government has broken its election pledges, has humilia- 
ted the country and destroyed its prestige abroad and has allowed itself 
to be bluffed by the Italians.) They believe that this last factor has greatly 
weakened our position in the Mediterranean and destroyed any chance we 
might ever have had of restraining Japanese ambitions in China. 

In these circumstances it is but natural that public sentiment in the City 
has turned once again towards Germany. At least fifty per cent of the people 
to whom I have spoken have volunteered the statement that it is time we 
gave up attempting to co-operate with the French and made an alliance 
with Germany. If the Germans play their cards cleverly, this feeling is 
bound to gather momentum and the country will be lulled into a false sense 
of security, until the Germans are ready to ask for a return of their colonies. 

The feeling in the City is now even more perturbed and dissatisfied than 
it was last week. It is lamentable to observe, too, that the war spirit has, 
for the first time since 1919, again become apparent among many who 
consider that war is better than humiliation. I fear that this is a feeling 
which might spread to the point of national excitement, if, by some unlucky 
chance, we became involved in some ‘incident’ with Italy. 

Finally, let me once more remind you that the opinions which IJ have here 
attempted to describe are not those of any one class or type in the City. 
I have heard them from all manner of men, so that I am convinced that 
they are representative of feeling throughout the country.‘ 

Yours ever, 
NIGEL 

3 The reference is no doubt to the leading article, ‘A Corridor for Camels’, in The 
Times of December 16, p. 15. 

4 Minutes on this letter include the following: ‘The third para makes rather depressing 
reading, not so much because it shows how anti-French feeling has spread, but because it 
indicates a complete absence of realistic thinking about Germany. G. H. Thompson 


18/12.’; “The City’s views on international politics are as mercurial as those of the House 
of Commons; and the foresight is probably also of equal value. R. V[ansittart]. Dec. 18.’ 
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No. 387 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir S. Hoare 
(Received December 17, 8 p.m.) 
No. 447 Telegraphic [F 9489/1 /1] 
WASHINGTON, December 17, 1935, 12.59 p.m. 

Ethiopian crisis. 

Publication of full terms of peace proposal has in no way affected the 
unfortunate impression created by earlier and incomplete version. I need 
only report on the utterances of the most serious and responsible news- 
papers and .. .! their condemnation of proposal is unanimous, complete 
and unequivocal, and even those who have been most friendly such as 
the New York Times and Christian Science Monitor are only a little behind 
the others. His Majesty’s Government and the French Government are 
blamed for an ‘iniquitous bargain’. Plan must bankrupt collective system 
and act as incitation to other ambitious states. It is a vindication of 
the Italian Government’s aggression and represents such terms as might 
have been exacted after victory. It is ‘an international disgrace’, 
‘immoderate and impossible’, ‘a staggering defeat for the League of 
Nations’. 

The principal blame is as usual laid on His Majesty’s Government 
for ‘this incredible acquiescence’ but not much less on the French 
Government. The opposition and criticism in France, in England, and 
in the House of Commons (represented as amounting almost to revolt) 
is noted with approval and with the hope that it may save something from 
the ruin. 

On reasons for this sudden change all the usual nonsense is written (e.g. 
some Imperialistic aims revealed as soon as elections are safely over, or 
reluctance of a Conservative government to see a Fascist government 
brought down). There are numerous suggestions that the French attitude 
is the cause but so far [as] I have seen only once has the full truth been given 
namely in a quotation from the Manchester Guardian in a New York Times 
news report. 

It is everywhere taken for granted that there is no more any question of 
an oil embargo. I expect the Administration’s policy of limiting export to 
normal proportions will be allowed to lapse but I am unable to forecast what 
Congress will do in regard to neutrality legislation.? 


1 The text was here uncertain. 
2 A minute by Mr. Thompson reads: ‘I do not think there has been such an outburst 


in the U.S. press since the so-called Anglo-French naval compromise of 1927 or 1928, 
which was also the result of an agreement in Paris. G. H. Thompson. 18/12.’ Negotia- 
tions for the ‘naval compromise’ took place in June-July 1928: see Series IA, Volume V, 
Chapter ITI. 
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No. 388 


Str S. Hoare to Sir S. Barton (Addis Ababa) 
No. 445 Telegraphic [F 9154/1/1] 
Most Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, December 17, 1935, 1.30 p.m. 


My telegram No. 435.! 

Please cancel last paragraph, in regard to Abyssinian railway construction 
in zone to be ceded to give access to the sea, which may give rise to mis- 
understanding, as it does not accurately reproduce the substance of the 
discussions in Paris. Full explanation follows.2 Repeat to Paris. 


1 See No. 354, note 1. 2 See No. 389 below. 


No. 389 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir G. Clerk (Paris) 
No. 354 Telegraphic: by telephone [F 9521/1 /1] 
Most Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, December 17, 1935, 2 p.m. 


Please see memorandum enclosed in Sir R. Vansittart’s letter of yesterday 
in regard to railway construction in zone giving to Abyssinia access to 
the sea.! This matter is likely to occasion great trouble here, unless accur- 
ately represented. A question is indeed down for answer in the House of 
Commons tomorrow.? You should therefore at once let M. Laval know 
our understanding of the point, and the attitude which we intend to adopt. 
You can use any of the material in Sir R. Vansittart’s memorandum if 
necessitated by argument. Our attitude is as follows. 

The Paris proposals are based on the idea of an exchange of territory, 
which can only be brought about by the Italian cession of Assab. In regard 
to that, we have agreed to no restriction of Abyssinia’s rights to construct 
such communications as she sees fit. Such an agreement would not be 
defensible, and would not moreover be within our province. What we did 
discuss, and all we did discuss from the practical point of view, and what 
would be within our province, was the eventuality of Abyssinian communi- 
cation via Zeila, if Abyssinia asked for Zeila. That, however, is hypothetical 
and does not arise. Only Assab is initially in the picture, and there we have 
had no discussion from the practical point of view and have agreed to no 
untenable restriction. 

Repeat to Addis Ababa No. 446. 


1 No. 385. 

2 Sir F. Acland asked on December 18 whether it was proposed to prohibit railway building 
in an Ethiopian corridor to the sea: Mr. Baldwin referred him to Sir S. Hoare’s forth- 
coming speech on December 19 (307 H.C. Deb. 5 s., col. 1727). In this speech, his ‘Personal 
Explanation’ of his resignation (see No. 408, note 2, below), Sir S. Hoare referred briefly to 
the Assab corridor proposal, and said that ‘no stipulation was discussed concerning any 
restriction upon it as to the building of a railway’ (ibid., col. 2011). 
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No. 390 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir S. Hoare (Received December 18, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 270! Telegraphic [F 9522/1 /1] 
PARIS, December 17, 1935, 9-45 p.m. 


M. Laval who was in high spirits over his victory in the Chamber to-day? 
asked me to give you the following message from himself; he desires to offer 
you his personal regret for the worries and attacks to which you have been 
exposed as a result of Paris conversations. Those worries and attacks had 
made him even more grateful, if that were possible, for your collaboration 
in Paris and he would have expressed himself in this sense far more fully 
than he actually did in his speech in the Chamber to-day if he had not been 
afraid of saying something which might prove an embarrassment to you 
when you speak on Thursday. 


1 Despatched in advance of No. 391 below. 
2 The French Government had a majority of 52 after a lively debate on M. Laval’s 


speech to the Chamber of Deputies defending the Paris peace proposals. The opposition 


was led by M. Blum. 

- 3 A minute by Sir R. Vansittart of December 18 read: ‘This is well meant, and perhaps 
even now we had better suggest a suitable reply.’ Foreign Office telegram No. 358 of 
December 19 asked Sir G. Clerk to convey ‘personally and informally to M. Laval Sir S. 
Hoare’s warm appreciation of his kind message’. 


No. 391 


Sir G. Clerk (Parts) to Sir S. Hoare (Received December 18, 5.10 a.m.) 
No. 269 Telegraphic [F 9526/1 [1] 
Most Immediate PARIS, December 18, 1935, 3.10 a.m. 


Your telegram No. 354.! 

My interview with President of the Council this evening? was so far satis- 
factory that on my return to Embassy I had drafted a telegram which 
would, I think, have enabled you to meet tomorrow’s parliamentary 
question. While the telegram was being cyphered, M. Léger, who had 
been present during interview, telephoned to say that both he and President 
of the Council, not having their papers in front of them had spoken without 
full consideration of the point at issue. After my departure from Quai 
d’Orsay they had realised its importance and in short they could no longer 
agree to telegram which I had told them I would send you as a result of my 
conversation. I said this change of view was much too important to be 
discussed on the telephone and that I would go and see M. Léger, M. Laval 
having already left to prepare for his journey to Geneva. I have just returned 
from an hour’s battle with M. Léger and M. de St. Quentin. 

M. Léger said, as M. Laval had done, that he fully realised the awkward 


? No. 389. 2 December 17. 
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corner which had to be turned in Parliament tomorrow. He had M. Laval’s 
authority to say that the French Government understand and accept any 
shift however elastic of point raised in questions, provided that it did not 
compromise what President of Council considered to be definite under- 
standing between the two Governments that they would obtain from 
Abyssinian Government at appropriate moment an undertaking not to 
construct from port which it acquires any railway communicating with 
interior and also an undertaking to conclude with the Governor of Somaliland 
all necessary arrangements to safeguard interests of port of Djibouti and of 
Franco-Ethiopian railway. 

M. Léger said that French Government did not ask that any categorical 
statement to that effect should be made; it did not seek to fetter our liberty 
to interpret text in way most palatable for parliamentary consumption; 
but it must insist that His Majesty’s Government should bear in mind that 
President of Council would be interpellated in the same way on his return 
from Geneva on December 27th by which date whole question may have 
become academic and would be attacked for having sacrificed the interests 
of Djibouti and the treaty rights of France. His defence could, I suggest, 
be that he and his British collaborators had definitely safeguarded treaty 
rights of France. I can only say that I used every argument with which I 
had been furnished and such others as I could improvise, but finally I 
had to say here was a clear misunderstanding, not in principle, for my 
Government was just as loyal to French rights vis-a-vis Italy under the 1906 
treaty as they were of their own obligations under that instrument, but of 
fact. My Government held that the incriminating paragraph was solely 
concerned with the question of Zeila. They had no ground for applying it 
to Assab, and indeed no right to raise the point. Moreover both the French 
and ourselves had thought that neither Italy nor Abyssinia would consider 
Assab suggestion and I could honestly say that whole question of railway 
communication, so far as it arose at all, was in the view of my Government 
concerned with Zeila. I regretted the misunderstanding but, as it was, I 
was obliged to impress on him that if His Majesty’s Government were 
pressed in Parliament tomorrow they would say, and say quite genuinely, 
that in question of communication between an Abyssinian outlet to the sea 
and interior of the country they were only thinking of an adequate exchange 
of advantages and not of any adjustments of detail that Assab proposal 
might call for and in order to convince him of seriousness of what I was saying 
I told him of instructions sent in your telegram No. 4553 to Addis Ababa. 
His Majesty’s Government might add that it must not be forgotten that 
treaties existed between Great Britain, France and Italy which limited the 
freedom of disposal of their respective possessions bordering on Abyssinia 
though certainly when these points come to detailed discussion they would 
surely be considered by both French and British Governments in most widely 
accommodating spirit. 


3 It is suggested on the filed copy of this telegram that this should read either 445 (No. 
388) or 435 (No. 354). 
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The position is very difficult. The French have written records with 
which to confront us even though (? qualifying) paragraph was only sent to 
two Ministers at Addis Ababa for their own information and formed no 
part of the texts officially submitted to Italy, Abyssinia and the League of 
Nations. I can only suggest that any answer in Parliament should base 
itself on paragraph D, which it might be maintained in the House of 
Commons is the decisive paragraph of annex to Foreign Office telegram 
No. 433* to Addis Ababa and that if some-one asks whether ‘full sovereign 
rights’ are compatible with a limitation of right to construct a connecting 
railway, a further answer should be that in such wide suggestions of possible 
basis of a settlement it is obvious that questions of obligations flowing from 
previous treaties and agreements are clearly subjects for discussion when 
basis of a general negotiation has been accepted and it is almost needless 
to add that such discussions and negotiations will be undertaken by all the 
parties in a spirit of seeking nothing but a satisfactory solution. 


+ See No. 356, note 1. 


No. 392 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir G. Clerk (Paris): 
No. 355 Telegraphic: by telephone [7 9526/1 [1] 
Most Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, December 18, 1935, 2.35 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 26g9.! 

Please take earliest possible opportunity of informing M. Léger in the 
absence of M. Laval, that I feel both entitled and obliged to make it clear 
in the House of Commons tomorrow that so far as possibility of acquisition 
of Assab by Ethiopia is concerned it was contemplated that this acquisition 
should be in full sovereignty and that no details or qualifications were 
discussed in Paris. I had never understood for a moment that we were 
discussing detail in regard to anything but Zeila, which was both our affair 
and was regarded as being the probable outcome. 

You should explain that I do not see how this attitude can embarrass 
M. Laval since (a) by the time he is called upon to make his own statement 
it is clear that the Paris proposals will no longer be under active consideration, 
and (0b) it is entirely open to him to say that the question of a possible railway 
from Assab into the interior would have been raised by the French Govern- 
ment at the right moment. 

You should do your utmost informally to convince M. Léger that 1t would 
be a great mistake for French to take issue with us over a point which is of 
purely academic importance, and in which all that could eventually be 
said would be that there was in fact a genuine misunderstanding. I expect 
that this misunderstanding arose from the fact that the French had in their 


1 No. 391. 
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minds the background of the Peterson-St. Quentin discussions, whereas 
I was of course discussing the whole situation de novo and on this particular 
point my attention and intention were solely directed to Zeila, from the 
moment it was jointly assumed that Assab was likely to be rejected by both 
parties.? 

2 Mr. Eden had called attention to the Assab—Zeila discussions at Paris of December 
7-8 during an emergency Cabinet meeting called by Mr. Baldwin for 10 a.m. on December 
17. Sir S. Hoare was unable to attend. Mr. N. Chamberlain, who had called on him 
early that morning, arrived late at the Cabinet meeting. Mr. Eden said that he proposed, 
subject to the agreement of Sir S. Hoare and the Cabinet, to obtain the French Govern- 
ment’s agreement that the bar to the construction of a railway in the Paris proposals had 
not applied to the Assab proposal but only to the Zeila alternative. The Cabinet went on 
to discuss the line to be taken by Mr. Eden and other government spokesmen in the forth- 
coming debates in both Houses of Parliament on the Paris peace proposals. Mr. Eden 
then secured the Cabinet’s general agreement to the statement that he proposed to make 
at Geneva. The meeting lasted about 14 hours. Afterwards Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Eden, 
Mr. Chamberlain, and Sir R. Vansittart visited Sir S. Hoare at his home in Cadogan 
Gardens and remained for about 14 hours. In the afternoon Mr. Eden left for Geneva. 
For minutes of the Cabinet meeting of December 17 see Appendix III(a) to this Volume. 


No. 393 


Sir S. Hoare to Sir S. Barton (Addis Ababa) 
No. 449 Telegraphic [7 9444/1/1] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 18, 1935, 5 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 436.! 

I agree generally with the line which you have already taken with the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. In amplification of your remarks you may ex- 
plain that the Paris suggestions had as their object the finding of the basis 
of a negotiation which would take account of certain principles believed to 
be acceptable to the Ethiopian Government, such as the exchange of 
certain territory for the long-desired advantage of an outlet to the sea, and 
the extension to Ethiopia of collective international assistance for the 
administrative reorganisation and modernisation of the country and the 
development of its economic resources. So far as the proposed special econo- 
mic zone in the South is concerned, the area tentatively chosen is one in 
which the population (of non-Amharic race) is known to be sparse and 
therefore one in which limited European colonisation would the least 
disturb the Ethiopian people. 

No specific provisions have been made in regard to development or 
administration, and this heading was in fact remitted to the League for the 
consideration of all matters of detail. 

You should emphasize that the proposals*were never intended to be 
imposed upon either Italy, Ethiopia or the League of Nations, nor was there 


1 No. 380. The lines of the present telegram were indicated by Sir S. Hoare: see z6id., 
note 2. He wrote on December 17: “The draft is excellent. S.H. 17/12.’ 
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any intention on the part of His Majesty’s Government to resist their modi- 
fication or even rejection by the three parties to the dispute. Nor do the 
proposals represent any weakening on the part of His Majesty’s Government 
in their support of the League or of any collective action that might be 
decided upon by the latter. But Great Britain cannot act alone; and if 
other States Members of the Ltague are not prepared to share collectively 
the risks inherent in League action even of an economic nature, this country 
cannot be expected to embark alone on a policy which might have the grav- 
est consequences. So far of course we do not consider the support which 
we have received in this respect to be in any way adequate. It is true that 
Italian representatives have frequently given it to be understood, in some 
cases quite explicitly, that an oil embargo would mean war, and that for 
this reason M. Laval is unwilling to contemplate it. 


No. 394 


Mr. Edmond (Geneva) to Sir S. Hoare (Received December 18, 9 p.m.) 
No. 264! Telegraphic: by telephone [7 9549/1 /T} 

Following from Mr. Eden. GENEVA, DEMNUEY 19; 1955 
Italo-Ethiopian dispute. 
The Council met in public session this afternoon.2 No Italian repre- 

sentative was present. 

The President read the letter of December 13th3 and the representatives 
of France and the United Kingdom communicated the proposals for a 
settlement. He stated that no replies to these proposals had yet been received 
from the parties, but mentioned the communication from the Ethiopian 
delegate asking that the Assembly be convened and the reply thereto and 
also a further communication from the Ethiopian delegate attacking the 
proposals which was only circulated at to-day’s meeting.* He invited the 
United Kingdom and French representatives to make any comments. 

I then spoke as arranged.5 Text of my speech is contained in my immedi- 

1 Despatched in advance of No. 395 below. 

2 Minutes of this meeting are printed i in L/N.O.7., op. cit., pp. 10-12. 

3 Cf. No. 366, note 3. 4 L|N.O.7., Op. cit., pp. 41-2. 

5 i.e. at the Cabinet meeting on December 17: see Appendix III(a). Telegram No. 261 
of December 18 from Geneva to the Foreign Office gave an account of Mr. Eden’s conver- 
sation with M. Laval at Geneva earlier on that day. The copy of this telegram is missing 
from the appropriate file in the Foreign Office archives. The docket summarizes the 
telegram as follows. ‘Following from Mr. Eden. Had an interview with M. Laval on 
18th December. Read translation of the speech he proposed to make at the Council. 
M. Laval was much perturbed and tried to induce Mr. Eden to modify text. He pointed 
out there was no justification for indicating that terms would not be accepted. Mr. Eden 
said world opinion had given them their quietus. M. Laval drew attention to his speech 
in French Chamber, in which he had done his best to facilitate task of His Majesty’s 
Government. Has undertaken to send M. Laval a copy of his speech. Will try to meet 
him on any minor matter, but does not propose to modify main trend of his speech. 
Repeated to Paris.’ Cf. Avon, Facing the Dictators, p. 309. 
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ately following telegram.® I was followed by M. Laval, a translation of 
whose speech is contained in my telegram No. 266.6 

The Ethiopian representative then read a long statement of which the 
following was the general purport. The Ethiopian Government attached 
great importance to the League’s recommendation and was grateful to 
the League for the support which it had received. It was untrue that the 
Ethiopian armies were incapable of defending Ethiopian territory. Ethiopia 
asked for no military assistance from any quarter. With better armaments 
on her side the slight Italian advance, carried out by overwhelming forces, 
would never have been made. Ethiopia asked for facilities for obtaining 
ammunition and modern armaments. She desired a peace based on justice 
and goodwill, and not on capitulations and spoliation. Any offer by the 
Ethiopian Government to the proposals would tend to fetter discussion by 
the League of the best means of settling the dispute. The Ethiopian Govern- 
ment asked whether collective security was to become merely a vain promise 
not merely in reference to the present occasion, but as a question of general 
interest. Passing from a reference to sanctions to Italian menace in reply, 
and to the slaughter being carried out by the Italians in Ethiopia the Ethio- 
pian representative asked whether it was right that the aggressor should be 
asked to accept surrender of territory by the victim, and whether this was 
really in the interests of universal peace. Must the victim of aggression lose 
all hope of assistance? This was a fundamental question which should be 
debated publicly by the League with complete independence. 

The President suggested that further discussion should be postponed to 
a later meeting, and the meeting then adjourned. 

Repeated to Paris No. 23 Saving and Rome No. 8 Saving. 


6 Not printed. 


No. 395 


Mr. Edmond (Geneva) to Sir S. Hoare (Recewed December 18, 10.30 p.m.) 
No. 263 Telegraphic: by telephone [7 9548/1 [1] 


GENEVA, December 18, 1935 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

So far as we can judge today’s proceedings! have been reasonably satis- 
factory from the point of view of His Majesty’s Government. I have had 
interviews with nearly all my colleagues on the Council and their attitude 
has been understanding even though they still feel Paris proposals to have 
been a mistake. 

We are to have secret meeting of the Committee of Thirteen tomorrow 
(i.e. members of the Council without parties) when we shall have some 
further discussion upon the present position and upon future procedure. 
I am particularly anxious to get agreement upon methods to be followed 


t See No. 394. 
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for practical conciliation in future in order that if conciliation is to be 
further pursued its burden may be fairly shouldered by the League. 

Monsieur Laval in the end was fairly well reconciled to my measures but 
the closing sentences of his own declaration have caused some suspicions here. 

Monsieur Massigli mentioned to me this evening that he was somewhat 
perturbed at the extent to which it was being put about in press reports 
from London and in the lobbies here that Britain had only agreed to the 
Paris proposals because France had refused to lend us aid in the event of a 
mad dog act resulting from the oil sanction. Monsieur Massigli added that 
he knows this was not true and he therefore greatly hoped that such agree- 
ment [? argument] would not be used in debate for to do so would be most 
unfair to France in the light of the assurances which Monsieur Laval had 
given on more than one occasion. 

I feel that I must emphasise that since the atmosphere appears definitely 
improving here it will be the gravest error to attempt to place the respon- 
sibility for the Paris agreement upon alleged shortcomings of Geneva. 
This would cause such sharp resentment here as not only to undo any good 
which may have resulted from today’s proceedings but would also make the 
position of the United Kingdom representative at Geneva quite untenable. 

(See my telegram No. 260? for assurances of support given by Turkey 
and Yugoslavia in our conversation today.) 

Repeated to Paris and Rome. 

2 Of December 18 (J 9555/3861/1), not printed. 


No. 396 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir S. Hoare (Received December 19, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 822 Telegraphic [F 9556/1 /1] 


ROME, December 18, 1935, 10.40 p.m. 


My French colleague informs me that, in view of Signor Mussolini’s 
speech (see my telegram No. 821)! and of an article in the Popolo d'Italia 
held to be inspired by the latter, he saw Signor Suvich this evening and 
said to him: 


You will never break the Anglo-French front. If you refuse you will 
have against you Geneva, Paris and London. It would be an act of mad- 
ness. Please give Signor Mussolini this message from me. 


Signor Suvich replied that the proposals are not so brilliant from Italian 
point of view and that the Emperor had refused them. But he did not com- 
mit himself as to the decision of the Grand Council. 


1 Not printed; this reported a speech made by Signor Mussolini on December 18 
inaugurating the third township created on the reclaimed Pontine marshes. Signor Musso- 
lini stated that Italy intended to continue the Ethiopian war until victory: she was ranged 
against ‘the front of conservation, of selfishness, and of hypocrisy. Against this front also 
we have engaged in our stern struggle and we will carry it through to the end.’ This portion 
of the speech is printed in The Times, December 19, 1935, p. 12. 
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No.'397 


Ser G. Clerk (Paris) to Sir S. Hoare (Received December 19, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 271 Telegraphic (F 9552/1/1] 
PARIS, December 18, 1935, 11.4 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 355.! 

I have told Monsieur Léger categorically what you said in that telegram. 
He took it quite quietly and made no attempt at all to combat your position. 
Indeed, apart from saying he would at once report what I had told him to 
Monsieur Laval, his only observation was to ask me whether, suppose that 
the unlikely happened and Assab went to Abyssinia, your intended state- 
ment about it having been contemplated that such acquisition was to 
be in full sovereignty, meant that you would dissociate yourself from agree- 
ment to obtain from Abyssinian government an undertaking not to construct 
from the port which it acquires any railway communication with the interior 
and to conclude with the French government all necessary arrangements 
to safeguard the interests of Jibuti and Franco-Ethiopian Railway. 

I said that all this was hypothetical (which Monsieur Léger admitted) 
and that I could not give an answer about a situation which had yet to 
arise but it seemed to me that statement in your telegram to me that it was 
open to Monsieur Laval to meet his critics by saying that the question of 
a possible railway from Assab to the interior would have to be raised of the 
French Government at the right moment should be sufficient to convince 
him that you had the French railway interests fully in mind.? 


t No. 392. 
2 A minute by Mr. G. H. Thompson of December 20 reads: ‘This is, I think, dead now.’ 


No. 398 


Minute by Mr. Sargent on Sir E. Phipps’ interview with 
Herr Hitler on December 13 


[C 8329/55/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 18, 1935 


Hitler’s reply and general attitude was what we had expected.! The 
interview has had, however, I think three useful results. (1) It has dislodged 
Hitler from the position he has hitherto successful[l]y occupied of being the 
one person, who, inspired by sweet reasonableness and the love of peace, 
sincerely wants good relations and understandings with Great Britain and 
France in all international fields. If necessary we can now in public make 
it clear that the obstacles to any such general agreement lie in Hitler’s 
own policy. (2) The interview has perhaps shown Hitler that the smugly 


t See No. 383. 
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complacent attitude he has been adopting over the Italo-League crisis is 
not, after all, so comfortable as he had thought. The extent of his embarrass- 
ment is shown by the dishonesty and fatuity of his excuses. (3) The interview 
has demonstrated two important facts, namely, that if we are to negotiate 
a general settlement with Germany (a) we must be materially stronger than 
we are at present; and (b) we must not be isolated politically from the other 
great European Powers. 

As regards the various points enumerated by Mr. Wigram,? I agree that 
point (1) should be cleared up with von Neurath. 

I agree that the same should be done as regards point (2). 

As regards point (4), I am inclined to think that Hitler’s offer for the 
exchange of secret aeronautical information behind the backs of the French 
ought to be rejected at once and without ambiguity, so as to avoid any 
future insinuations or misunderstandings. If, when doing so, Sir E. Phipps 
can say something concrete about our own measures for maintaining air 
parity, so much the better, but our answer to the present offer ought not, 
I feel, to be made to wait until we are ready for such a statement. 

As to the future of the Demilitarized Zone (point (5)) I agree that it is 
high time that we had the considered opinion of the Chiefs of Staffs as to 
the military value to us of the Zone. I would suggest that the Secretary of 
State should ask the C.I.D. to consider and report on this question at an 
early date.3 

O. G. SARGENT 


2 See No. 382. 

3 A minute by Sir R. Vansittart of December 21 said that he agreed with the course of 
action proposed in these minutes, and thought that after it had been taken there should 
be a departmental discussion on ‘all these points and also on the large and impending 
memorandum which comprises my views and those of the dept. on the looming German 
question’ (see Appendix IV(d) to this Volume). Mr. Eden agreed on December 31 but 
thought that it ‘would not . . . be wise to say anything of our own measures for air parity 
at present’ to Baron von Neurath. 


No. 399 


Record by Mr. Sargent of a conversation with M. Cambon 
[F 9642 [1/1] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 18, 1935 
In the absence of Sir R. Vansittart, M. Cambon came to see me to convey 
the following message from M. Léger to Sir R. Vansittart. 
1. As regards M. Laval’s speech,! M. Léger wished it to be clearly under- 
stood that M. Laval had taken particular care that it should be so worded 


as to facilitate Sir Samuel Hoare’s task in the House of Commons tomorrow. 
For this reason he had, after consultation and agreement with Sir George 


™ Cf. No. 390. 
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Clerk, omitted any mention of Anglo-French solidarity in the Abyssinian 
question. M. Léger hoped that this omission would not be misinterpreted 
as implying any lack of loyalty on the part of M. Laval. On the contrary, 
the omission was due solely to M. Laval’s fear lest any statement by the 
French Prime Minister at this moment regarding Ango-French co-operation 
might not be used by Sir Samuel Hoare’s critics as evidence that M. Laval 
had imposed his policy upon Sir Samuel Hoare. 

2. There had recently been allusions in the British press to the fact that 
in the event of an attack by Italy on the British fleet, the immediate assistance 
and co-operation of the French fleet could not be counted upon. This had 
no doubt reference to the technical difficulties which had been explained 
to Admiral Chatfield at the time of the Anglo-French naval conversations 
last month.? In a letter from Admiral Chatfield to the French Admiral 
who conducted these conversations, Admiral Chatfield fully recognised the 
existence of these technical difficulties. 

These leakages had unfortunately now been taken up by the London 
correspondent of the ‘Figaro’, and had appeared in full in that paper, 
much to the annoyance of the French Ministry of Marine, who feared that 
they would produce a wrong and unjustifiable impression of the intentions 
and capacity of the French Navy. M. Laval, however, had decided that it 
was no good trying to correct or contradict the reports which had appeared, 
and he hoped that it would be equally possible for Sir Samuel Hoare to 
prevent any allusion to the existence of these technical difficulties being 
made in tomorrow’s debate. 

2 See No. 201. 

3 In a minute of December 18 Sir R. Vansittart wrote: ‘I don’t think Sir Samuel Hoare 
would see in this any reason to modify his speech. It (the speech) contains no reflection on 
France, but only on the present state of collective security as a whole. In any case he has 
already resigned, and will not be speaking as a Minister—though I do not think he will be 
using his liberty for anything but brevity.’ Cf. No. 389, note 2. 


No. 400 


Record by Mr. Collier! of a conversation with M. Orlowski 
[© 8346/55/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 18, 1935 


I lunched yesterday at the Polish Embassy where I was ‘buttonholed’ 
by M. Orlowski, the Counsellor, whom I know well personally, on recent 
developments in the Abyssinian question and their consequences for the 
League of Nations. 

M. Orlowski said that what most troubled his Government in this matter 
were the indications that responsible circles both in France and in this 


1 A Counsellor in the Foreign Office. 
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country were contemplating some so-called ‘reform’ of the League which 
would make it possible for major questions of policy to be decided for it on 
the basis of regional understandings between certain great Powers—for 
example, Great Britain, France and Germany. This idea seemed to his 
Government a revival of Signor Mussolini’s notorious Four Power proposals 
to which they had taken the strongest exception and which had been one 
of the main causes of their estrangement from the French Government; and 
he hoped His Majesty’s Government realised that if there were any question 
of the League being run by a combination of great Powers including either 
Italy or Germany, but excluding Poland, his Government would leave the 
League. 

I endeavoured to reassure M. Orlowski by telling him that League reform 
of this sort was not seriously considered in any responsible quarter here, 
and that in particular there now seemed no chance of Germany returning 
to the League on those or on any conditions; but I could see that he was 
not altogether convinced that some scheme for League reform was not 
being considered here. 

In this connexion I might mention that the Counsellor of the Soviet 
Embassy, who called to-day to see me on other matters, asked me at the 
end of the conversation whether I could tell him anything about Sir E. 
Phipps’s recent interview with Herr Hitler,? adding that he heard rumours 
that it was connected with a scheme to bring Germany back to the League 
on conditions that would enable her to use the League to pursue revision- 
ist aims. . 

I told M. Cahan that the interview had been concerned solely with the 
question of armaments and a possible air pact and had had completely 
negative results—which seemed to give him great satisfaction. 


L. CoLLiER 
2 See No. 383. 
No. 401 
Letter from Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir R. Vanstttart 
[C 8403/55/18] 


BERLIN, December 18, 1935 
My dear Van, 

Frangois-Poncet, whom I informed briefly of the chief points of my 
Hitler conversation,! minus, of course the secret proposals, tells me that the 
night before last he tackled Biilow after dinner and remarked to him that 
my conversation seemed to have been even more negative than his own 
(which indeed it was). Biilow expressed surprise, and declared there must 
have been some mistake. He had impressed upon Neurath before the con- 


' See No. 383. 
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versation how important it was that the Chancellor should be less negative 
than he had been with Francois-Poncet; he had seen Neurath directly 
after the interview and had learned from him that all had gone in the 
desired sense, and it seemed that the Chancellor had told the British Ambas- 
sador that it was not now opportune to discuss the Air Pact, but that in 
principle he was ready to do so at a more favourable moment. Poncet 
reminded Biilow that he had often suffered from Neurath’s ‘wooliness’ and 
inability to repeat a conversation correctly, but Biilow declared that on 
this occasion there was no mistake possible! 

Apart from Neurath’s ‘wooliness’, I think the following may partly 
explain this glaring discrepancy. Neurath, who 1s terrified of Hitler, is also 
vaguely frightened of Biilow, as being infinitely cleverer, better informed 
and more hardworking than himself. He promised Biilow to make Hitler 
give me the necessary eye-wash, and did not like to admit after the inter- 
view that he had failed in his mission. 

Nothing more may be heard of this, but I feel you should know, in 
case later on the Wilhelmstrasse or Hitler himself pretend that our 
interview was ‘hopeful’ instead of, as reported by me, disquieting and 
sterile. 

Incidentally I rather deprecated to Poncet that he should discuss with 
Biilow what took place at my interview with Hitler. However, he acted 
with the best intentions, and, as he pointed out to me, it is perhaps useful 


to catch a German lie before it has run too far.2 
Yours always, 


Eric Puipps 


2 In a minute of December 27 Mr. C. W. Baxter, a First Secretary in the Central De- 
partment, remarked: “The offer of a bilateral air arrangement with us, for the exchange of 
secret information, may be unacceptable, but we agreed to a bilateral naval arrangement, 
and in view of the intense secrecy surrounding Germany’s military and air preparations, 
Herr Hitler’s suggestion may be regarded in Berlin as quite conciliatory.” Mr. Wigram 
replied: ‘Yes, but we did not agree to a secret naval agreement which is what the Germans 


have proposed to us in the air. R.F.W. 30/12.’ 


No. 402 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Foreign Office 
(Received December 19, 12.45 p.m.) 


No. 823 Telegraphic (F 9583/1 [1] 
ROME, December 19, 1935) 11.55 a.m. 


Fascist Grand Council met last night and after examining political 
situation with reference to Anglo-French proposals decided to adjourn 
until Friday evening December 2oth. 

Repeated to Geneva. 
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No. 403 


Mr. Edmond (Geneva) to Foreign Office (Received December 21) 
No. 199 [F 9659/1 /1] 


GENEVA, December 19, 1935 


The United Kingdom Delegate to the League of Nations presents his 
compliments, and has the honour to transmit copies of the undermentioned 
paper, of which copies have been sent to Paris and Rome. 


No. and Date Subject 


Record of secret Italo-Ethiopian dispute. 
meeting of Council 

(without the parties), 

December 19. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 403 


The members of the Council, without the parties, met privately in the 
Secretary-General’s room at 11 a.m. on December 19th, 1935, the proceed- 
ings being opened by a request by the President for an expression of views 
on future procedure. 

M. pe MapariaGa (Spain), after reviewing the recent course of events, 
expressed the opinion that, pending the receipt of replies from the parties, 
the Council was not in a position to take any decision regarding the general 
situation. No reply to the Paris proposals had been received from the 
Italian Government. The Ethiopian Government either wished to throw 
the whole responsibility on the League or in the alternative to reject the 
proposals. He considered that the whole question should now be entrusted 
to the Committee of Thirteen. 

Mr. EDEN enquired how long, in that event, the Committee would have 
to wait for the replies, and what was the position as regards conciliation 
in the meanwhile. 

Dr. Muncu (Denmark) stated that opinion in his country was flatly 
opposed to the Paris proposals, though the motives of the two Powers in 
putting them forward were perfectly understood. The proposals could not 
be reconciled with the decision taken by the Council in October. There 
was little chance of a favourable reply from either party, and in his opinion 
the Assembly should be convoked to pronounce on the proposals. 

M. Aras (Turkey) pointed out that it was exceedingly difficult for the 
parties to return a clear reply to the proposals owing to psychological 
factors due to the fact that they were at present at war. The delay on their 
part was therefore excusable. He agreed with the suggestion that the 
matter should be referred to the Committee of Thirteen which existed 
for the purpose of conciliation. 

Tuer SECRETARY-GENERAL stated that it was for the Council itself to 
decide whether the dispute should be handed over to the Assembly. 
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CoLoneEL Beck (Poland) stated that the receipt of the replies of the two 
parties was essential in order to see whether the right atmosphere existed 
for conciliation. He agreed with M. de Madariaga that it was necessary 
to wait. 

M. Lava. (France) opposed the convocation of the Assembly and sup- 
ported M. de Madariaga’s proposals. The Committee of Thirteen was in 
existence and it was essential to await the replies and then consider what 
action they called for. An additional reason in favour of this course was the 
political situation in the United Kingdom. 

Dr. Muncu (Denmark) deferred to the view that no meeting of the 
Assembly was required at the present moment. But he insisted that a 
meeting of the Assembly would at some suitable time be necessary to safe- 
guard the rights of other Powers on the question of general principle. 

M. Poremxin (U.S.S.R.) stated that the fate of the Paris proposals had 
already been decided. World opinion had declared itself to be opposed to 
them. There was (as the Turkish representative had observed) no chance 
of obtaining a definite reply from either party. The U.S.S.R. could not 
approve proposals which were not in conformity with the Covenant. 

M. Monrerro (Portugal) also opposed reference to the Assembly, and 
expressed the view that any proposals should only be referred to that body 
after they had been discussed and approved by the Council. He supported 
reference to the Committee of Thirteen. 

Mr. EDEN pointed out that there was no great divergence of view, but 
that it was necessary for the Council to crystallise what it wished to say. 
He suggested that they should (1) take note of the proposals and of the 
fact that no replies had yet been returned to them, (2) decide to transmit 
them, and any relevant correspondence, to the Committee of Thirteen, 
(3) recall that the Committee of Thirteen had been duly created by the 
Council, and that it was available for conciliation. 

M. Lavat concurred. 

M. pvE Mapariaca accepted reference to the Committee of Thirteen, 
but insisted that the whole question (‘ensemble de la situation’) should be 
so referred. 

M. PoTEMKIN said that he could not associate himself with this suggestion; 
and must make reserves. It would be tantamount to an acceptance by the 
Council of the proposals which his Government regarded as faulty and 
unacceptable. 

Mr. EpEN remarked that if indeed it was a question of burying a corpse 
it was necessary to work out the formalities of the burial. 

THE ROUMANIAN REPRESENTATIVE agreed with the proposed reference 
to the Committee of Thirteen. 

THE CHILEAN REPRESENTATIVE similarly agreed. 

Mr. Bruce (Australia) remarked that it would be difficult to refer the 
whole situation to the Committee of Thirteen if certain governments made 
reservations based on their non-acceptance of the proposals, as other coun- 
tries which had protested against the suggested basis of settlement would 
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then be placed in a difficult position. It must in any event be realised that 
if an agreement, conforming in every respect with the letter and spirit of 
the Covenant, is to be reached, the aggressor will have to be compelled to 
evacuate those territories which he has occupied, and there is a limit to 
which the sanctions necessary to secure this end can be pushed. Without 
sanctions of great severity there will be no possibility of bringing the aggressor 
to accept terms, showing that no advantage whatever can accrue from 
aggression. The object should be to bring both parties to a frame of mind 
in which their acceptance of a reasonable solution is possible. The League 
should realise that it is not yet powerful enough to enforce its will on an 
aggressor. 

THE REPRESENTATIVE OF Ecuapor agreed to the proposed reference to 
the Committee of Thirteen. 

After a short speech by the President, also supporting the proposal, 
alternative texts of a resolution were circulated to the members of the 
Council and gave rise to further discussion. The Portuguese representative 
insisted particularly that the conditions under which the parties and the 
Council might give an affirmative answer to analogous proposals in similar 
circumstances might be very different, and that it was necessary therefore 
to safeguard the Council’s position. Agreement on a text which met the 
views of the Danish, Soviet and Portuguese representatives was finally 
secured. 

Mr. EDEN then raised the question of the Committee of Eighteen and 
suggested that it should at its forthcoming meeting: 


(1) take note of the Council’s resolution, 
(2) authorise its President to call it together again when he thought fit, 
(3) declare that existing sanctions would be maintained. 


No. 404 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir S. Hoare (Received December 20) 
No. 1359 (C 8373/55/18] 
Very Confidential BERLIN, December 19, 1935 
Sir, 
Having recounted in my despatch No. 1344! of December 16th my 
conversation with the Chancellor of December 13th, I propose here to set 


forth as briefly as possible certain impressions that I have derived and cer- 
tain conclusions that I have drawn therefrom. 


1. Russia. Contempt was too much mixed with fear to carry con- 
viction: the more so since I know that the German Ambassador at 


t No. 383. 
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Moscow,? who is now here, saw the Chancellor recently and told him that 
the one obsession of Russia was peace at almost any price, and a craven 
fear of Germany. 

2. Locarno and the Demilitarised Kone. Herr Hitler’s attitude and manner 
when referring to these questions made a very bad impression. He was 
patronising in regard to Locarno, and struck a cynical note of regret at 
having failed to reoccupy the zone on March 16th last. It seems probable 
that he will proceed to that reoccupation whenever a favourable oppor- 
tunity presents itself. This will hardly be, however, before he has made a 
final effort to ‘square’ Great Britain. 

3. Colonies. The Chancellor referred to their return as a matter of 
course. No trace remained of the deprecating smile with which he 
indicated to Sir John Simon and Mr. Eden that colonies would be wel- 
come.3 Qn this occasion it was a sharp summons to disgorge our loot; 
in fact I was almost made to feel that I had stolen his watch. 

4. Abyssinia. This subject, as I have reported, was only mentioned 
casually by the Chancellor at the end of our conversation. His convic- 
tion, however, that Mussolini was bound to accept the Paris proposals 
showed, I think, (a) that he felt he must base his refusal to discuss air 
pacts or air limitation upon something more permanent than the conflict, 
which, on the day of our conversation, he thought was drawing to a 
close, and (b) that, in order to forestall any possible re-formation of a 
really cordial Franco-British Entente, he must seek to divide Great 
Britain permanently from France by offering her a secret exchange of 
information on the respective air strengths and air requirements of 
herself and Germany. 

It is clear, moreover, that the likelihood of an early settlement of the 
Abyssinian imbroglio would account in some measure for Herr Hitler’s 
ul-humour when I saw him. As I have since reported, he fears above all 
things a resurrection of the Stresa front and any undue increase of Musso- 
lini’s prestige. (The Duce’s downfall would not suit him for other, but 
no less obvious, reasons). 

5. The Secret Proposals. Herr Hitler’s manner in making the above and 
in brushing aside the Prime Muinister’s declaration* in the House of 
Commons regarding our determination to build up to parity in the air 
with any possible aggressor had something patronising about it. In 
effect it was an invitation to Great Britain to content herself with a mere 
fraction of the German air force. 


2. It now seems evident that Germany means to arm on land and in the 
air at her own sweet will and to the limit of her capacity. Many recent 
despatches from this Embassy have called attention to various aspects of 
Germany’s determination to attain great military strength. I earnestly 


2 Friedrich Werner, Count von der Schulenberg. 
3 On March 25 1935; cf. Volume XII, pp. 726-7. 
4 Cf. No. 383, note ro. 
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trust that Great Britain will not take any hasty action calculated to help 
her even indirectly to satisfy that ambition. To whet the German appetite 
is easy, to satisfy it impossible. The return of the colonies would not 
only act as a stimulating ‘hors d’oeuvre’ to the German gormandizer, it 
would enormously increase Hitler’s prestige and power. Such a reward for 
present iniquity would be positively dangerous; and how then could we 
ever show our approval of some possible emergence of any future German 
virtue? 

g. To rearm is, I firmly believe, our most urgent task: but its urgency 
would only be increased by the display of any signs of weakness towards 
this régime. It is only force that Nazidom admires: generosity spells weakness 
in its eyes, and is therefore despicable. 

4. After all the situation may be black, but it is not desperate. Nazidom 
is not yet ready to shoot, anyhow on a big scale. Meanwhile we can become 
strong again, and renew our somewhat tattered friendships on the sound 
basis of a great common danger. The closer those friendships again be- 
come the less the danger will be, and in any case Nazi Germany is now 
beset with numerous difficulties, financial, economic, social and religious, 
from which it would be folly for us, for any reason whatever, to help to 
extricate her. She has taken the road to Endor: she may turn away in 
time or she may pursue her course up to that dark terminus. Whenever 
the light returns to her we can always, if need be, assist her genuine resur- 
rection even by the sacrifice of some British interest to the cause of general 
peace. 

I have, etc., 
Eric PHipps 


S Minutes on this despatch include the following by Mr. Wigram, Mr. Sargent, Mr. 
Collier, and Mr. Eden. Mr. Wigram wrote: ‘During the autumn there was a strong 
tendency amongst British officials in Germany—f not in the mind of Sir E. Phipps himself 
—to urge an attempt to see if it was not possible to come to some understanding with 
Germany, and as recently as Nov. 20 (Berlin desp. 1210 [No. 234]) . . . Sir E. Phipps 
seemed to think there was an opportunity of coming to some agreement with Germany in 
the air... But the interviews with the Chancellor seem to have convinced Sir E. Phipps 
that the moment is not ripe for negotiation.’ Over ‘in’, the twelfth word in the above 
passage, ‘? here’ has been written on the filed copy, perhaps in Mr. Collier’s handwriting. 
Mr. Wigram made further comments, including the following: ‘he would be a bold man 
who would prophesy that 1936 will not see open moves by Germany towards the achieve- 
ment of her plans abroad.’ Mr. Eden commented in the margin here: ‘I agree. A.E. 
31 Dec.’ Mr. Sargent commented: “This only shows that if we are to try for a settlement 
with Germany—and I still think that we ought to try if and as soon as circs permit—we 
can only hope to negotiate with success and indeed safety if we enter into the discussions 
adequately armed and supported by friends. O. G. Sargent. Dec. 30.’ Mr. Eden thought 
the despatch ‘a valuable and penetrating analysis, admirably timed .. . It will form a 
useful “‘entrée en matiére” for me when I raise—as I propose to do with my colleagues at 
the first opportunity—the question of our own re-armament, its speed & scope. A.E. 
31 Dec.’ Mr. Collier wrote: ‘I need hardly say that I agree entirely with this despatch, 
which voices my own views better than I could ever do. L.C. Jan. 6th.’ 
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No. 405 


Mr. Edmond (Geneva) to Foreign Office (Received December 20, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 267 Telegraphic [F 9620/1 [1] 
GENEVA, December 20, 1935, 12.5 a.m. 


Following from Mr. Eden. 

Following resolution drafted at a private session of the members of the 
Council! (less the parties) this morning? was adopted by the Council this 
evening: 

‘t. The Council thanks delegates of France and United Kingdom for 
communication which they have made to it concerning suggestions which 
they have put before the two parties with a view to conciliation. 

2. In view of preliminary character of these suggestions, as emphasized 
by the two Powers which took the initiative of putting them forward, the 
Council does not consider it is called upon to express an opinion in regard 
to them at present. 

3. The Council instructs the Committee of Thirteen to bear in mind 
provisions of the Covenant to examine the situation as a whole as it may 
appear in the light of information which the Committee may procure.’ 

Repeated to Paris and Rome. 


t See No. 403. 2 i.e. December 19. 


No. 406 


Mr. Edmond (Geneva) to Foreign Office (Recetved December 20, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 268 L.N. Telegraphic [F 9621 /1/1] 


GENEVA, December 20, 1935, 12.5 a.m. 


Following from Mr. Eden. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Committee of Eighteen met this evening? immediately after the Council. 

Chairman; made a short statement calling attention of Committee to 
resolution adopted by Council today and pointed out that Committee found 
itself in same situation as before its recent adjournment. 

Committee of experts would continue to watch over application of 
sanctions now in force. He—as chairman—would keep in touch with the 
President of the Committee of Thirteen as regards date of next meeting.+ 

Repeated to Paris and Rome. 

t No. 405. 
2 i.e. December 19. 


3 M. de Vasconcellos. 
4 See L/N.O.7., Special Supplement No. 147, p. 11, for minutes of this meeting. 
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No. 407 
Record by Mr. M. MacDonald of a meeting with the Dominion High 


Commissioners! 
LF 9897/1 [1] 
DOMINIONS OFFICE, December 20, 1935 


I saw the High Commissioners for Canada, New Zealand, the Union of 
South Africa and the Irish Free State this afternoon. I expressed regrets 
that it had not been possible to arrange for Sir Samuel Hoare to meet 
them this week, but said I was sure that they would understand the diffi- 
culties. I said that I did not propose to supplement the statement by Sir 
Samuel Hoare of his position or the statements by the Prime Minister and 
Mr. Chamberlain? of the Cabinet’s position made in the House of Commons 
yesterday with regard to the Paris peace proposals, but I had asked them to 
come and see me lest there were any questions which they would like to ask 
arising out of those statements. I thought it important that they should 
understand as completely as possible the policy of the Government, and I 
was ready to give them as much information as I could. In fact, I hoped 
that they would understand that I was ready on any occasion to see them 
either individually or collectively if there were any matters concerned 
with either domestic or foreign politics which they wished to come and discuss 
with me. All that they had to do was telephone to say that they would like 
to come and have a talk. I was ready to help them as much as possible to 
know the mind of the Government on matters of interest to them. 

With regard to the present international situation, I thought it would 
be a good idea if Mr. Eden could see the High Commissioners on Monday, 
if he were available for a discussion. The High Commissioners said that 
they would welcome this opportunity, as there were one or two matters 
concerned with immediate policy they would like to discuss. I promised 
to get in touch with Mr. Eden as soon as he returned, though I could give 
no assurance that he would, in fact, be in London on Monday, or that if 
he were in London, other urgent duties would enable him to fit in a meeting 
with them. 

Mr. te Water [South Africa] said that one question of great importance 
was exercising him particularly. It was clear from yesterday’s Debate that 
His Majesty’s Government were somewhat doubtful whether, in the event 
of Mussolini attacking our forces in the Mediterranean, they would be 
supported by military action on the part of other League members. The 
position of France in regard to this matter was apparently uncertain. This 
seemed to him the crux of the whole question at present, and it was up to 
the League members to make up their minds whether they were prepared 

1 This note was forwarded to the Foreign Office with a covering letter of December 21 


from Mr. J. J. Garner of the Dominions Office. 
2 For the speeches of Mr. Baldwin and Mr. N. Chamberlain on December 19, see 307 


H.C. Deb. § s., cols. 2030-9 and 2111-20. 
3 This meeting in fact took place on December 24: see J 493/7/1. 
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in the event of an attack on one of their members to wage war against the 
attacker. He thought that the Government should make further enquiries 
with regard to this. 

He thought that amongst other League members the Dominions had got 
to consider the question, and make up their minds about it. If the view which 
some of them took of the constitutional position of the Dominions was 
correct, 1t could not be assumed that in any case of attack against Great 
Britain the Dominions were automatically involved. It was for them to 
consider whether in the case of an attack such as he envisaged they would 
automatically be involved as members of the League, and whether, in 
practice, they would contribute effective assistance. He tried to urge 
that this question should be put specifically now to the Dominion 
Governments. 

I did not cross swords with him on the constitutional point. I said that 
I was not asking him, or any of the other High Commissioners, to put 
through an enquiry to their Governments on the question which he had 
raised. If the High Commissioners thought that the matter was important, 
and that they ought to put the point specifically to their Governments, 
they could do it on their own, without an invitation to do so from me or 
from the Government. If the Government ever wanted to ask them this 
specific question, it would not hesitate to do so. My own view was that if 
one member of the League were attacked by an aggressor on account of 
that member’s part in collective sanctions, the attack was an attack on the 
League as a whole, and everyone of its members was thereby involved. 

I have the impression that Mr. te Water will himself raise this matter 
with his Government. The other High Commissioners shewed some reluc- 
tance to do so, and I should not be surprised if Mr. te Water keeps at them 
on the question. He will very likely raise it again at the discussion on Monday. 

Mr. te Water said he wished to ask a rather delicate question. His own 
Government had sent a message to the United Kingdom Government 
expressing a strong view on the Paris peace proposals.4 Had any other 
Dominion Government expressed a view? Mr. Vincent Massey [Canada] 
and Mr. Dulanty [Irish Free State] both said that their Governments had 
expressed no view, and Sir James Parr [New Zealand] replied that his own 
Government had sent a message expressing disapproval of the proposals. 
I made the comment that their disapproval, whilst emphatic, had been 
couched in friendly language and had not taken the rather violent form of 
the South African message. 

Mr. te Water raised the question as to whether any of the Dominion 
Governments should make a public statement of their views. I said in my 
opinion such a statement should be avoided if possible. I hoped that the 
occasion for it would not arise. Mr. te Water reported that he had taken it 
upon himself to telegraph to his Government, after he had received their 
message, that in his opinion they ought not to make any public announce- 
ment at any rate until after consultation with His Majesty’s Governments 

* Cf. No. 384. 
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in the United Kingdom and the other Dominions. I told him that I thought 
his action had been very helpful and Mr. Massey and Sir James Parr 
emphatically agreed. 

M.M. 


No. 408 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Foreign Office 
(Recerved December 21, 9.30 p.m.) 


No. 450 Telegraphic {7 9677/1 [1] 
WASHINGTON, December 21, 1935, 2.48 p.m. 


My telegram No. 447.! 

The press is still under the influence of the sensational character of the 
events of the past fortnight, and the resignation of Sir S. Hoare and the 
debate in the House of Commons? have been the occasion for still further 
critical comment on the policy of His Majesty’s Government in forcible 
language. 

Before the debate the ‘New York Times’ said that Anglo-French diplo- 
macy had made an inexcusable blunder and met with a resounding defeat. 
It described the debate itself as a sorrowful exhibition and says that nothing 
in the British diplomatic record for years past equals this seemingly gratui- 
tous tarnishing of the repute of the government. The suggested Peace 
Treaty was bad but its withdrawal and repudiation makes the position more 
dangerous than before. The whole is a most distressing and disgraceful 
episode. 

The ‘New York Tribune’ comment on the debate is entitled ‘amazing 
and abject’. The entire episode suggests that in basing its policy upon lofty 
principles of League restraint of an aggressor, His Majesty’s Government 
were taking up a position the logical implications of which it never had the 

t No. 387. 

2 A useful account of the circumstances leading immediately to Sir S. Hoare’s decision 
to resign and his resignation speech is given in Middlemas and Barnes, of. cit., 
pp. 892-6; see also Templewood, Nine Troubled Years, pp. 185-6. On the morning of 
December 18 the Cabinet met again to consider the Italo-Abyssinian dispute, and after 
setting up a Ministerial Drafting Committee to prepare an amendment to the Opposition 
Motion of Censure (Cabinet Conclusions 56 (35)), embarked on a more general discussion 
of Sir S. Hoare’s future and the terms of the speech which he was to make to the House 
of Commons on December 19. The minutes of this ‘very secret discussion’ were preserved 
in a single copy which remained in Sir M. Hankey’s possession. It is printed as 
Appendix III(4) to this Volume. Sir S. Hoare was not present at these discussions. Mr. 
Chamberlain acted as an intermediary and gave him the Cabinet’s views as to the contents 
of his speech. Lord Halifax and others thought that he should resign. Mr. Baldwin did 
not comment on this at the meeting. Sir S. Hoare announced his intention to resign when 
Mr. Baldwin called on him at his home on the evening of December 18. The decision 
was given to the press at about 9.30 p.m. For Sir S. Hoare’s speech to the House of Com- 
mons on December 19 see 307 H.C. Deb. 5 s., cols. 2007-17 and the ensuing debate. 
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slightest intention of following. ‘Regarded as an old fashioned diplomatic 
bargain the plan is not as a matter of fact immoral. Only against very differ- 
ent and ideal standards of the Covenant is it shocking.’ 

The ‘Washington Post’ writing before the debate expresses sympathy 
with Sir S. Hoare who ‘has undoubtedly received an undue share of per- 
sonal blame’. The most notable aspect of the whole episode is its illustration 
of the power of improved technique in international relations which the 
League of Nations was designed to forward. It is an epic spectacle when the 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs is barely sustained and the British 
Foreign Minister is forced from office merely because they endeavoured 
to put the narrow national advantage ahead of the principles of the League 
Covenant. 

The ‘Baltimore Sun’ says that it is well that diplomatic double dealing 
has been so quickly and effectively spiked. Europe can now turn back to 
its original collective effort. 

The ‘Christian Science Monitor’ says that it was perhaps inevitable that 
the British Foreign Secretary should be a scapegoat. But his removal by 
no means wipes out Cabinet responsibility for the detested plan. 


No. 409 


Mr. Campbell (Belgrade) to Foreign Office 
(Recerved December 21, 4.17 p.m.) 


No. 107 Telegraphic { F 9671 [386 |r] 
Very Confidential BELGRADE, December 21, 1935, 2.50 p.m. 


Geneva telegram No. 260.! 

Secretary-General of Ministry of Foreign Affairs asked me to call today 
in order that he might give me the latest news. The gist of what he said 
was as follows. j 

Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs when he conferred here on his way 
to Geneva had agreed with the Yugoslav President of the Council that the 
moment was not opportune for communication to the Italian Government. 
The Delegates of the Balkan Powers concerned had subsequently conferred 


1 In this telegram of December 18 from Geneva Mr. Eden said that M. Aras and M. 
Pouritch had told him that morning that their governments, and also it appeared the 
Greek Government, were in agreement as to making a communication to the Italian 
Government in the sense asked for by the British Government (cf. No. 298). The Turkish 
Minister remarked that as ‘events of the last few days had somewhat confused the situation’ 
their governments had ‘agreed to concert with me in the time and form of this com- 
munication in the light of events at Geneva in the next few days’. The two Ministers 
reminded Mr. Eden that although the British Government had asked the French for a 
similar assurance, M. Laval was unaware that a similar approach had been made to them. 
They suggested that it was desirable that M. Laval should be informed next day. Mr. 
Eden replied that he ‘could not conceive that we should have any objection’ to this course, 
but must consult his government. In Foreign Office telegram No. 284 of December 19 
to Mr. Eden, Sir R. Vansittart said that he could see no possible objection. 
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with Mr. Eden in Geneva and it had been agreed that choice of time 
and method should be left to the three governments. They had then gone 
to inform M. Laval after it had been ascertained that you raised no objection 
to his being apprized of what was passing. M. Laval had shown great 
surprise that the three governments should be prepared to take this bold 
step which despite his desire not to antagonise Italy and risk in which it 
involved him vis a vis to Germany he had himself taken in the interest of 
solidarity with Great Britain. He had reason to think that Signor Mussolini 
far from discounting? similar action by other Mediterranean Powers was 
on the contrary counting on their making no move. He therefore thought 
that if the situation again took a turn for the worse it would be well that 
Signor Mussolini should know what was in store for him but held that it 
would be a mistake to deal him this blow while he was down. (M. Martinats 
agreed with me that this was a strange description of the situation.) 
Repeated to Angora and Athens. 


2 This word was queried on the filed copy. 


No. 410 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Foreign Office (Received December 21, 8.15 p.m.) 


No. 272 Telegraphic [7 9674/3861 /1] 


PARIS, December 21, 1935, 7 p.m. 

Military Attaché! was told by Chief of Staff last night that the Quai 
d’Orsay have informed the Italian Government through Diplomatic 
channels that conversations have recently taken place between French and 
British General Staffs.2 General Gamelin added that he had now been 
authorised to make a similar communication to the Italian General Staff. 

In subsequent conversation General Gamelin said that the French General 
Staff had received information that Trentino Division (a mechanised 
division) was in the process of embarkation and that its destination was 
believed to be Benghazi. 

Repeated to Rome No. 65. 


t Colonel T. G. G. Heywood. 2 No. 361. 


No. 411 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Foreign Office 
(Recerved December 22, 10 a.m.) 


No. 829 Telegraphic [Ff 9676/1 [1] 
ROME, December 21, 1935, 11.35 p.m. 


Official spokesman of Press and Propaganda Ministry made a statement 
this evening on the following lines. 
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Complaints had been made that communiqué of the Grand Council 
contained no reference to Paris proposals. Answer was simple. International 
happenings at Geneva had done away with the necessity of giving any reply 
to proposals. The Italian Government had been examining the plan put 
forward when one of the governments which had sponsored it had declared 
it did not exist any more. This had dispensed the Italian Government from 
the necessity of any further examination. The Italian Government however 
was always ready to listen to anyone who made offers and maintained them. 

In the view of the Italian Government, the situation remained exactly 
as before the proposals were made. 


No. 412 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Foreign Office (Received December 23) 
No. 304 Saving: Telegraphic [F 9683/1 /1] 
BERLIN, December 21, 1935 


Hitler, I gather, 1s not very clear in his impressions of the Parliamentary 
debates in London and Paris. While still convinced that the French attitude 
is largely responsible for the recent development in the Abyssinian affair, 
he holds the view that the situation in the Far East may also have something 
to do with it. Sooner or later, he thinks, the presence of the British Fleet 
will be required in Far Eastern waters. One who has just seen him has the 
impression that the present lay out of the diplomatic chessboard is proving 
a little too complicated for him. 

The Chancellor has heard from Rome that Mussolini is quite callous as 
to the fate of his troops in Abyssinia. Their departure has relieved the labour 
market and, though he is bent on victory, the cost in lives is a matter of 
indifference to him. 


No. 413 


Mr. Campbell (Belgrade) to Foreign Office (Received December 23, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 112 Telegraphic [F 9705 /386r |1] 


BELGRADE, December 22, 1935, 9 p.m. 

Angora telegram No. 153.! 
I thought it well to let the Ministry of Foreign Affairs know immediately 
what had passed in order to ensure that their answer, if Italian Minister 


1 In this telegram to the Foreign Office of December 21 (repeated to Paris, Athens, 
Belgrade, and Bucharest), Sir P. Loraine said that the Italian Ambassador had called the 
attention of the Secretary-General of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to particulars given 
that morning by Reuters and Havas of British approaches to governments other than the 
French Government to secure assurances of support in the event of Italian aggression. 
The Secretary-General had replied to the Italian Ambassador that ‘in view of Turkey’s 
known attitude it was not possible for her to return any but an affirmative answer to 
British enquiry’. 
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makes similar enquiry here, should be in harmony with that given to Italian 
Ambassador in Angora. 

Secretary General thanked me and said that the same reply which indeed 
was the only possible one would be given. 

I found Monsieur Martinats rather relieved than otherwise that news 
had got out. He thought the object of your original suggestion viz. that 
Signor Mussolini should be under no illusion as regards the attitude of 
minor Mediterranean Powers had been attained without provocation 
which a spontaneous communication by the three Powers would have 
given. 

Repeated to Paris, Athens and Angora. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Anglo-German relations and the Italo-Ethiopian 
conflict 


December 26, 1935—January 31, 1936 


No. 414 


Mr. Lloyd Thomas (Paris) to Mr. Eden' (Received December 27) 


No. 1779 (Ff 9828/1 /1) 


PARIS, December 26, 1935 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that His Majesty’s Minister called on the 
Secretary-General of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs on December 24th to 
enquire whether anything of particular interest had emerged from the 
conversation which had taken place that morning between the President of 
the Council and the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs. M. Léger replied 
that Rustu Aras Bey had given no indication of any new development as 
far as Turkey was concerned. He had confirmed the determination of his 
Government to give the unreserved assistance of all the forces at their 
disposal to Great Britain or to any other State member of the League of 
Nations which might be attacked by Italy as a result of the policy adopted 
by the member States towards the war between Italy and Abyssinia. 

2. The Turkish Foreign Minister had wished to avail himself of his journey 
to Western Europe to pay a visit to Paris; to discuss personally with M. 
Laval the general international situation, and to learn what he could of the 
attitude of the French people in general towards the Italo-Abyssinian dispute. 

3. M. Léger then proceeded to elaborate his personal ideas of the most 
expedient policy to be adopted towards Italy in the immediate future. 
Reviewing events in the closing days of the year he thought that two im- 
portant items might be put down on the credit side of the account. In 
spite of moments of difficulty and tension, for which the policy of the French 
Government must bear part of the blame—a fact which M. Léger himself 
did not attempt to deny—the authority of the League had been maintained, 
and the principle of collective security had been strengthened. To this 
result the replies returned during the last few days by the Governments of 

1 Mr. Eden’s appointment as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs was announced 


from 10 Downing Street on the evening of December 22. He was 38. He vacated the post 
of Minister for League of Nations Affairs, which was not filled. 
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Yugoslavia, Turkey and Greece to His Majesty’s Government’s request for 
assurances were a contribution of considerable moral value.? 

4. Secondly we might fairly hope to have succeeded in localising the con- 
flict and to have conjured the danger of an extension of the war to Europe. 

5. As regards the future he thought that the best policy would be to leave 
Italy strictly alone, and to allow the pressure of sanctions and of economic 
and financial difficulties to take their effective course. The French Govern- 
ment had no intention of volunteering any further effort at mediation or of 
offering any other form of comfort to Italy, and they considered that a 
policy of isolation was the one best calculated to chasten the spirit of 
the Italian people. For this reason he had changed his mind as regards the 
expediency of the oil sanction. Hitherto he personally had favoured the 
extension of the embargo to include petrol, but he had now come to 
the conclusion that the disadvantages of such a measure outweighed the ad- 
vantages. In the first place the imposition of this particular sanction would 
give just that stimulus, which Mussolini would soon require, to rekindle the 
fires of national passion against the sanctioning States and to revive popular 
enthusiasm for the war. In the second place—and this to him was an even 
more serious consideration—it would give a handle to the pro-Italian 
elements in France, and arouse once more the bitter campaign against the 
League and against Anglo-French collaboration at the very moment when 
the tide of opinion in this country was at the turn. In the third place he 
doubted whether an oil sanction would affect the course of events. Accord- 
ing to his information Italy had supplies of petrol which would last for another 
four months, that is to say till beyond the end of the present campaigning 
season, The Italian army would not be hindered by this sanction in their 
present operations, and once the rains had started, and they were faced 
with six months of forced inactivity, the outlook would be very different 
and it would be time to examine the situation afresh. 

6. The reports which the French General Staff had received on the 
military position of the Italian forces in East Africa were most unfavourable. 
The expectations of the Italian staff of the effects of ‘motorisation’ had not 
been realised ; owing to the effect of climatic conditions, such as sand, dust and 
heat, the wastage in machines and supplies had far exceeded their calculations. 
The attempt to inflict a crushing defeat on the Abyssinians had failed, and 
the moral and material results of this failure were most disquieting. 

7. In his view we should take our stand on the criterion, originally adopted 
by the League, of the efficacity of sanctions, and not advocate any extension, 
unless and until the United States Government were disposed to restrict 
the export of oil and coal by legislation. 

8. On being questioned as to the reception of such ideas at Geneva, 
M. Léger replied that none of the foreign representatives with whom he had 
spoken had disagreed with him. He admitted that he had had no discussion 
on the subject with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics representative 
but it is clear from his remarks that he has been canvassing his views fairly 

2 See No. 413. 
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widely. M. Léger admitted that the failure to impose an embargo on oil 
would have an unfavourable effect on American opinion, but he maintained 
his preference for the certain advantages of the policy which he advocated 
to the problematical gain of support which the League might hope to 
obtain from the United States of America. M. Léger had that afternoon 
had a long conversation with the Italian Ambassador. He had told him 
quite frankly that M. Laval had done all he could to help Signor Mussolini: 
but the latter had refused to be helped and he must now, as best he could, 
get out of the insane adventure on which he had embarked. He had then 
held much the same language as regards the future to His Excellency as he 
held to His Majesty’s Minister. Any doubts he may have had as to the 
soundness of his views were set at rest by the consternation with which 
Signor Cerutti [sic] received them. It was quite obvious that the last thing in 
the world the Italians wanted was to be left alone; and that the prospects 
of isolation, of the consequent anti-climax in Italy, and of the denial of a 
further opportunity of making bad blood between France and England 
would be equally distasteful to Signor Mussolini and his Government. 

9g. Throughout this conversation M. Léger made it quite clear that he was 
only expressing his personal views, but I have thought fit to set them forth 
at some length, for he has, of course, considerable influence in the framing 
of policy. The sentiments which he expressed on this occasion are probably 
shared by M. Laval, but even if M. Laval is not in office next month, it 
may well be that the same line of policy will be followed by any Foreign 
Minister who may succeed him—unless that successor be M. Herriot himself. 

I have, etc., 
H. Lrovp THomas 


No. 415 


Mr. Campbell (Belgrade) to Mr. Eden (Received December 27, 2 p.m.) 
No. 116 Telegraphic [7 9881/1 /1] 


Confidential BELGRADE, December 27, 1935, 1.20 p.m. 


The Prince Regent told me last night that the Italian Minister here had 
in the last few days considerably changed his tune. He was now pooh- 
poohing the idea that Italy had ever for a moment contemplated attack on 
Great Britain. 


No. 416 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Mr, Eden (Received December 27, 6.30 p.m.) 
No. 842 Telegraphic [Ff 9882/1 [1] 


ROME, December 27, 1935, 5.20 p.m. 


In conversation this morning on general situation Signor Suvich told me 
that he expected a lull of some three weeks until meetings at Geneva. 
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Though he understood that meeting of Committee of 18 had been fixed for 
January 12th he thought it likely that it would be postponed until January 
20th when Council was due to sit. 

On His Excellency stating that it would now be necessary to wait and see 
what policy you would adopt I stated that your policy would be exactly as 
had been laid down in recent debate in the House! and elsewhere. 

I took the opportunity to refer to stories current here that there was 
personal antipathy between the head of the Government and yourself. 
We both knew, I said, that this was untrue. His Excellency agreed; there 
was no foundation for these stories and conversations you had had with 
Signor Mussolini had been extremely cordial. He was accordingly denying 
these rumours himself? 


1 Presumably a reference to the debate which followed Sir S. Hoare’s speech of December 
19: see No. 408, note 2. 

2 Mr. G. H. Thompson remarked in a minute of December 29: ‘I doubt whether Signor 
Suvich’s denials will be very emphatic.’ 


No. 417 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Mr. Eden (Received December 31) 


No. 1510 [ F 9983/1 /1] 
ROME, December 27, 1935 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that in the course of a week Italian opinion 
received two heavy blows: in the rejection by His Majesty’s Government of 
the Paris proposals, and in your own nomination to succeed Sir Samuel 
Hoare. 

2. In spite of the searching criticisms directed against the Paris proposals 
there can be little doubt that much was hoped from this plan. If the cession 
of Assab and the retrocession of Axum were firmly proclaimed by the press 
to be inacceptable, on the ground that these territories could not possibly 
be placed under the barbarous administration of Addis Ababa; and if it 
were felt that the conditions, so far as known, under which the southern 
zone was to be made available for Italian settlement and exploitation, gave 
no satisfactory guarantees for Italian settlers and concessionaires; there was 
none the less a general feeling that here was a genuine attempt to solve the 
problem on broad lines. The plan did not give Italy what had been indi- 
cated as her minimum requirements, but it seemed to Italians to recognise 
three prime factors in the situation: (1) the gross maltreatment of the 
southern populations by the Abyssinians (a fact subsequently underlined 
in Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech'); (2) the necessity for European control in 

' The reference is presumably to the following passage in Sir S. Hoare’s ‘Personal 
Explanation’ of December 19: ‘As to the South, a large area was to be set aside for Italian 


economic development and expansion. This area is non-Amharic. It represents compara- 
tively recent conquest by Abyssinia; it is sparsely populated, slave raiding has devastated 
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the whole of the Negus’s dominions; and (3) the necessity for Italian 
expansion. 

3. It is difficult to estimate what may have passed in Signor Mussolini’s 
mind during the days which elapsed between the presentation of the pro- 
posals and the news of their abandonment. From such information as I 
can gather, and from the manner in which the proposals were handled by 
the newspapers, it would seem that, quite apart from what may have been 
his view regarding the proposals themselves, he feared that an immediate 
acceptance on his part might be used against the proposals by their critics 
in England, France and Geneva. As events proved, the mere rumour that 
he was inclined to accept was actually used in this way by the ‘Manchester 
Guardian’ and by many other opponents. In most unofficial quarters here 
it is felt that the disavowal of the proposals by His Majesty’s Government fully 
justified his hesitation, though here and there particularly in anti-Fascist 
circles, it is argued that acceptance, after a few days’ delay for examination, 
would have put His Majesty’s Government in a difficult situation. We may 
never know what Signor Mussolini’s decision would have been, though it 
is strongly rumoured that he would have accepted the proposals as a basis 
of negotiation, while indicating certain points to which he took objection: 
the surrender of Italian territory, or territory in Italian occupation, to 
Abyssinia, and the apparent absence of sufficient security for Italian 
settlers and Italian concessionaires in the zone to be set apart for Italian 
colonisation and economic exploitation. 

4. The first reaction of unofficial opinion to the proposals appeared to be 
favourable. They seemed to many people to afford a way out of a situation 
that was becoming increasingly tense and increasingly likely to deteriorate. 
Above all, they seemed to indicate that England was prepared to accept a 
reasonable compromise. On the other hand, there was a strong body 
of opinion which supported the thesis put forward in the press, that the 
proposals were insufficient, even as a basis for discussion, unless two or three 
of them were modified before discussion began. Whatever might have been 
the ultimate decision the withdrawal of the proposals came as a double shock. 
In the first place, it removed the possibility of any early settlement. In the 
second place, it seemed to imply an accentuation of British hostility to Italy. 

5. Such an implication, it must regretfully be admitted, is felt to have 
been greatly strengthened by your nomination to the Foreign Office. It 
must be remembered that, as I have reported on other occasions, Italians 
have a blind spot regarding the League. They have held for many years 
that it is an instrument in the hands of England and France; that its main, 
even its exclusive, function has been the maintenance of an unjust status 
quo; that its countervailing functions of redressing inequalities or tackling 
problems, before they ripen into gnawing grievances or become pregnant 
with actual danger, have never been exercised. They have long urged reform 
of the League. In 1933 the Grand Council declared that unless the League 


it in some parts, while slave ownership is prevalent over the whole area, as indeed over the 
whole country’ (307 H.C. Deb. 5 s., col. 2011). 
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were reformed Italy ought to leave it, and in January 1934 Signor Mussolini 
put the matter before Sir John Simon, but agreed that League Reform must 
yield precedence to the more pressing question of limitation of armaments.? 

6. I have indulged in this brief recapitulation in order to explain an 
attitude which must, I fear, be taken into account. To a general dissatis- 
faction with the League has been added the resentment rising from the 
conviction that Italy has been singled out for punitive action under an 
article of the Govenant which previous experience had led everyone to 
believe was a dead letter. This sudden awakening they attribute in the 
main to your unwearying activities at Geneva. Though the most responsible 
newspapers have been markedly cautious about your appointment, I learn, 
though I cannot vouch for the accuracy of the statement, that it came as a 
surprise and as something of a shock to Signor Mussolini, who is said to 
regard it as shutting the door, for a long time at least, upon any attempt at 
compromise. 

7. For the moment the evidences of British ‘intransigence’ have once 
again rallied the people of Italy more closely round their Duce, although 
there are anxious questionings in ‘informed’ circles. The difficulty is that 
in most circles real knowledge of the truth and of the facts is absent. Propa- 
ganda has done its deadly work, and most people are as convinced of Eng- 
land’s animus against Italy and of her imperial selfishness, as German 
opinion was, during the Hymn of Hate period, of the Einkreisung policy of 
Sir Edward Grey. There is a better realisation of the force of English public 
opinion in favour of the League, but it is asserted in many quarters, though 
not, I am glad to say, in all, that this public opinion is due in the main to 
propaganda, skilfully conducted by the League of Nations Union and even 
by the Press Department of the Foreign Office. Journalists still harp con- 
tinually upon the secret aims of British imperialism, but there is a hint here 
and there of a feeling that we are not inspired by purely selfish motives.3 
Too often, it must be allowed, this feeling leads to the conclusion that if our 
hearts are still in the right place our brains have suffered a temporary 
aberration. Perhaps even this may be regarded as progress in the right 
direction. Meanwhile, although there are some Italians who do appreciate 
our motives, if not our action, these are few; and they have little influence 
in the circles that matter. Worst of all, Signor Mussolini seems to be 
suffering from a real sense of grievance, from the feeling that Italy has been 
and is being unfairly treated. 

8. In conclusion I would add this. There is one point that sticks in every 
Italian’s throat, even in the throats of those who think that the Abyssinian 
enterprise was unwise and that the diplomatic preparation for it was worse 
than unwise. That is the charge of ‘unprovoked aggression’. ‘Those few 
Italians who are defenders of Lcague principles, and consider that Abys- 
sinia’s more or less chronic infringement of the rules of bon votsinage should 
have been met by other methods, show a real resentment at the assertion 


2 Cf. Volume VI, Nos. 164, 184. 
3 A marginal comment, apparently by Mr. G. H. Thompson, here reads: ‘This is new.’ 
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that Italy’s action was ‘unprovoked’. This point not only comes up again 
and again in the press: it is a frequent subject of conversation. 
I have, etc., 
(for the Ambassador) 
E. M. B. INcRAM4 


4 Counsellor to H.M. Embassy at Rome, acting as Chargé d’Affaires. 


No. 418 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Mr, Eden (Received December 31, 5 p.m.) 
No. 307 Saving: Telegraphic [C 1/1/17] 
BERLIN, December 30, 1935 


My French colleague has just returned from Paris, where he had several 
talks with M. Laval. It seems the latter is convinced that several embassies 
and legations in Paris are intriguing against him both with his political 
adversaries and with the French press. 

M. Francois-Poncet greatly fears the effect upon Franco-German rela- 
tions should M. Laval fall in the near future. M. Herriot would probably 
take the Quai d’Orsay and quickly ratify the Franco-Soviet pact. In that 
event the Germans would, in M. Frangois-Poncet’s opinion, proceed to the 
military occupation of the demilitarised zone, and the French would cer- 
tainly mobilise. 

M. Laval is wriggling like a devil in holy water and keeps postponing from 
day to day on one pretext or another the ratification of the pact. He now 
declares that he made a great mistake in going to Moscow. The Soviet 
Embassy in Paris is leading the campaign against M. Laval and doing its 
utmost to bring about his fall. 


1 Opinion in the Foreign Office was divided as to the desirability of M. Herriot’s acces- 
sion to power. Mr. Wigram wrote (January 1, 1936) that he would regard it with dismay. 
The ratification of the Franco-Soviet pact would, he feared, ‘increase our difficulties in 
any attempt it may eventually become possible to make, to come to some arrangement 
with Germany. . . Now it is a matter of putting calm and reflected courage into the 
French—not the wild sort that M. Herriot possesses.” Mr. Collier disagreed. ‘My view is 
the exact opposite. I believe we can only have a rapprochement with Germany on German 
terms and that it is not worth that. I regard M. Herriot as an honest man (if sometimes 
over-emotional) and M. Laval as a rascal, whom we should do well to get rid of, if it were 
proper for us to try to influence French internal politics—which, of course, it is not. Both 
M. Laval and M. Francois-Poncet, in my opinion, are tarred with the brush of the Comité 
des Forges—hence their desire for a Franco-German agreement at all costs, and regardless 
of the interests of Europe. M. Herriot at least believes in the League ... L. Collier. 
January rst.” Mr. Sargent said that he did not agree with Mr. Collier’s views of French 
politicians (January 2). Sir R. Vansittart thought (January 2) that M. Herriot’s appoint- 
ment would have ‘certain very definite effects in France, and some of them wd not be 
advantageous at this juncture’. Mr. Eden wrote: ‘I don’t want either Laval or Herriot, but 
a combination Mandel—-Weygand which was strongly rumoured when I was last in 
Geneva. Meanwhile we must work with what we have since it is not our fault, but poor 
France’s! A.E. Jan. 2.’ 
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No. 419 


Sir P. Loraine (Angora) to Mr. Eden (Received January 1, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 157 Telegraphic [Ff 15/15/17] 
Important Confidential ANGORA, December 31, 1935, 10.40 p.m. 


Last night Secretary General of Ministry of Foreign Affairs! showed me 
confidentially wording of an ‘oral declaration’ made to him yesterday 
evening by Italian Ambassador acting on instructions from Rome. Render- 
ing in my immediately following telegram.? 

2. Language being involved Secretary General pressed the Ambassador 
to explain its sense more clearly especially as regards threatened lapse of 
Turco-Italian pact the consequences of which in Italian view he could 
_ not apprehend. 

3. Italian Ambassador’s explanations were neither clear nor convincing 
and Secretary General eventually reduced him to saying that he did not 
understand himself but that he had carried out precisely his instructions. 

4. During this supplementary conversation Italian Ambassador expressed 
conviction that His Majesty’s Government were laying a trap to force war 
on Italy and then lay the blame on Italy. Secretary General replied that a 
government which had gone so far to meet Italian aspirations in their search 
for a peaceful settlement as to risk its own position and to bring about 
resignation of its Foreign Minister3 could really hardly be suspected by any 
reasonable man of attempting to fasten a war on Italy. 

5. Italian Ambassador further enquired whether Turkey was negotiating 
with United Kingdom for re-militarization of the Straits: he insinuated that 
if Turkey was in fact, and as press stated, (see my telegram No. 156)4 
trading on her co-operation against grant of Turkish desiderata in regard to 
the Straits it became clearer than ever that British approach to Mediter- 
ranean States was concerned with matters other than application of the Cove- 
nant. The Secretary General told the Ambassador that no such negotiation 
was in progress and that no such condition had been attached to. Turkish 
assurance of co-operation. Italian Ambassador thereupon invited him to 
issue a démenti. ‘The Secretary General replied that it was very unlikely 
that Turkish Government would think it worth any one’s while to contradict 
the reports of irresponsible newspapers. 

6. Secretary General asked me whether I was aware of any fresh events 
or circumstances which might account for this rather strange communi- 
cation. I replied in the negative. He asked my personal opinion of it. 
I said it seemed to me of a piece with previous Italian efforts to make out 
that there was an Anglo-Italian conflict; to confuse the issues; and to 
detach certain members of the League from their allegiance to the Covenant. 

7. Secretary General agreed and said that Italian Government had re- 
peatedly been told where Turkey stood in this matter and how she under- 


1 M. N. R. Menemencioglu. 2 No. 420 below. 
3 i.e. Sir Samuel Hoare. 4 Not printed. 
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stood her obligations. Italian Ambassador could not possibly be under any 
misconception about his attitude or its basis. However, Turkish Govern- 
ment had received this communication and they would have to send an 
answer.5 

Repeated to Rome. 


S A similar protest was made by the Italian Government to the Greek Government. 
Mr. R. H. Campbell’s telegram No. 2 of January 1, 1936, from Belgrade, after remarking 
that the Turkish and Greek Governments would no doubt consult the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment on this matter, said that the Yugoslav Secretary-General would welcome advice 
as to the arguments to be employed in answer to the Italian protest. 


No. 420 


Sir P. Loraine (Angora) to Mr. Eden (Received January 1, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 158 Telegraphic [F 16/15 /1] 
Important ANGORA, December 31, 1935, 10.45 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.! 

‘Italian Government would like to know how Turkish Government in- 
tend to harmonize their conduct towards British request? with the spirit of 
Turco-Italian Pact of Friendship of 1928 which is still in force. 

2. In-this connexion it must be observed that action of Fascist Government 
who have always done their utmost to confine the dispute to Ethiopia, in 
order that a purely colonial conflict shall not bring about a world con- 
flagration, do not authorise British Government in any way to attribute to 
Italy intentions of naval aggression, whereas it is known on the other hand 
that the concentration of British naval forces in the Mediterranean, that 
was started before procedure for application of Article 16 of the Covenant 
was set in motion, was undertaken by separate initiative of British Govern- 
ment which did not consult any other State member of the League and 
justified this measure to Italian Government by tension attributed to the 
press campaign. 

g. The policy of England from which individual ends are not absent has 
gone beyond the obligations of the Covenant. As a matter of fact the case 
provided for by Article 16, paragraph 3, of the Covenant which England 
invokes to demand maritime assistance against Italy presupposes an appre- 
ciation of all circumstances; for, not only are Turkish Government unable 
to abandon in advance such appreciation without resigning their rights as a 
sovereign State and as a member of the League, but furthermore such 
appreciation ought to take place on each occasion, full and complete 
liberty of action being retained for such very grave responsibilities. 

4. Taking what precedes into consideration an unconditional acceptance 
of British request would not only be contrary to the Covenant but would 


t No. 419. 2 Cf. No. 298. 
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also be an unfriendly act towards Italy and would deeply injure Turco- 
Italian Pact of Friendship both in its spirit and in its letter in such manner 
as to render practically impossible the policy of friendship and collaboration 
which the Powers undertook to pursue in the Mediterranean.’ 

Repeated to Rome. 


No. 421 
Letter from Admiral Chatfield (Admiralty) to Mr. Eden 
[F 140/15 [1] 
Personal ADMIRALTY, January 1, 1936 


Dear Eden, 

I am sending you herewith a Memorandum! that I am giving to the 
First Lord of the Admiralty on his return on Friday.? I feel sure that his 
first wish will be to consult you about it and I thought, therefore, that there 
would be no harm in sending you an advance copy, before it had his approval, 
so that you could be aware of what we were so anxious to do and could think 
it over before he spoke to you about it. 

I know that you realise fully the great difficulties of the Admiralty in 
maintaining our war readiness over so many months, to which at present 
one can see no clear relaxation. The Home Fleet ships that are not in the 
Mediterranean have already been denied their normal Autumn Cruise to 
Scotland and have been kept at Portland for many months in execrable 
weather which is not only depressing to the personnel but has militated 
against efficiency. Our normal procedure every year is to send the Home 
Fleet on a Spring Cruise to the Gibraltar area, in fact in the Spring months 
it is our normal practice to have the whole of the Home and Mediterranean 
Fleets concentrated in Mediterranean Waters, and to keep them at Portland 
for the Spring months will be very undesirable from the point of view of 
efficiency and welfare. 

You will see by the Memorandum that little actual change of strength 
takes place. The NELSON and RODNEY would relieve the HooD and RAMILLIES, 
and the FURIOUS, CAIRO and 21st Flotilla would be offset by bringing home 
two of the 2nd Cruiser Squadron, and we have already reduced our Battle- 
ship strength by bringing home the REVENGE.3 I very much hope, therefore, 
you will see no objection to this plan to which I attach great importance. 

I am well aware that the Meeting of the League on the 15th, or is it the 
20th January, may seem to you an inopportune moment to make any 
changes but in view of the satisfaction expressed by Signor Suvich at our 


1 Not printed. 

2 January 3. 

3 This battleship was sent home in December in order to release crews to man anti- 
aircraft guns with which the cruisers Coventry and Curlew were being fitted: Marder, op. cit., 
P- 1344- 
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last step it would not appear that any ill feeling should be aroused by this 
further step, which is not only in accordance with our usual practice but 
would really cause no relative alteration in our fighting strength. 
Yours sincerely, 
ERNLE CHATFIELD 


4 On January 3 Mr. Eden wrote to Viscount Monsell agreeing to Admiral Chatfield’s 
proposals, subject to the approval of the Cabinet. 


No. 422 


Mr. Campbell (Belgrade) to Mr. Eden (Received January 3, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 3 Telegraphic [F 98[15/1] 
Very Confidential BELGRADE, January 3, 1936, 1.10 a.m. 


The Prince Regent sent for me today! to ask whether I could obtain your 
advice in the following matter. 

2. The General Staff, His Royal Highness said, were as I knew studying 
their dispositions in case of hostilities with Italy.2, Apart from that with 
Italy, Yugoslavia had four open frontiers—those with Austria, Hungary, 
Bulgaria and Albania. Number of troops which could be allocated to 
Italian frontier obviously depended on extent to which these other frontiers 
could be denuded which in turn depended on extent and efficiency of help 
forthcoming from Yugoslavia’s friends. 

3. I here interposed to say, as I had done on previous occasions, that even 
supposing Austria, Hungary or Bulgaria, incredible as it seemed, were 
blind to the folly of backing the wrong horse, surely Yugoslavia’s allies 
could keep her enemies in check. Prince Paul did not demur but said that 
certain precautions must nevertheless be taken. The frontier which however 
he had particularly in mind was the Albanian for very reason that Yugo- 
slavia had no ally on whom she could depend to contain Albanians if they 
made incursion, either with or without backing of Italian troops, which 
might be landed for the purpose. In either case Greece would be in a 
position to claim that Italian Government had contracted out of her obli- 
gations under the Balkan Pact which would involve her in hostilities with a 
non-Balkan Power (for position in this respect see annual report for 1934 para- 
graphs 68 and 70).3 For this reason, His Royal Highness continued, he would 
like to conclude an agreement with Greece by which she would undertake to 
contain Albanians whether or no this involved her in hostilities with Italy. 
Could I ascertain whether you approved of this idea and if so whether you 
would lend him a helping hand in Athens? 

4. I replied that before going further I should like to make three obser- 
vations namely: (1) did His Royal Highness really consider Albanian army 
capable of constituting any serious threat? (2) From our own information 

t ie. January 2. 2 Cf. No. 419, note 5. 
3 The Annual Report for Yugoslavia for 1934 is filed at R526/526/92. 
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I should judge that though King Zog was to some extent financially depend- 
enton Italy his avariciousness would stop short of leading him into so reckless 
an adventure and (3) that in the event of an Albanian aggression Greece 
was already bound under the Covenant to lend assistance to Yugoslavia. 

5. To these observations Prince Paul replied: (1) that he wished to spare 
every possible man for service on Italian front, (2) that King Zog was so 
tied up to Italy that he would be obliged to do what he was told, for (3) 
that while what I said might be true it was better to make doubly sure 
just as His Majesty’s Government had themselves been doing. 

6. I concluded by saying that I could not foretell what your answer would 
be but that I would of course put His Royal Highness’s idea before you as 
he had requested me to do. 


No. 423 


Sir S. Barton (Addis Ababa) to Mr. Eden (Received January 3, 8 p.m.) 
No. 2 Telegraphic: by wireless [7 121 [45/1] 


ADDIS ABABA, January 3, 193906 

My telegram No. 327.! 

The Emperor sent Minister for Foreign Affairs to see me on December 
gist to express concern at recent use of gas by Italians and to ask whether 
I had any suggestions as to procedure. 

I replied that it appeared to me personally that any protest under Geneva 
protocol of June 17th 1925? should be supported by scientific analysis of 
bomb fragments or infected earth which could prove that gas used came 
within the prohibited categories. 

Minister said that a protest had already been addressed to the League 
and that it was intended to send evidence of the doctors who attended the 
men suffering from effects of gas. He would inform the Emperor of my 
comments. 

It is conceivable that the Emperor fears Italian methods may render 
reprisals in some form difficult to control but however this may be it is 
certain that these methods, as exemplified in bombing of non-combattants [szc] 
and hospitals, burning of churches and now in the use of gas, far from 
dismaying Ethiopian people are most likely . . .3 lead to increased bitter- 
ness. 

It would be more than ever regrettable especially from racial point of 
view if the war were to degenerate into a competition in savagery.‘ 


1 No. 102. 2 Cf. No. 102. 3 ‘The text was here uncertain. 

* Minutes on this telegram included the following by Sir R. Vansittart and Mr. Eden. 
‘The Italians are probably using gas, & the Abyssinians are probably mutilating their 
prisoners. We do not seem called upon for any individual action, and had better bear the 
two factors in mind, if the subject crops up... R.V. Jan. 6.’ “The irony is that the 
“‘civilising power” is using the gas. Truly a pretty business, & the effect of this campaign 
may well be to do lasting injury to the white man’s repute in Africa. Fortunately Italians 
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have always been put in a different category to us and the French by the greater part of 
the observant portions of the African peoples. A.E. 6 Jan.’ A further minute read: ‘A.E. 
To be just to the Italians—though that is a wrong expression, for it would be an odd form 
of ‘‘justice””—I think it right to mention that we know from secret sources that the Russians 
and the Germans (not to speak of other nations like the Turks) have extensive gas prepara- 
tions, and will certainly use them ruthlessly on their fellow white men. On the other hand 
the French have none—or had none a little while ago—and this deficiency (another wrong 
word) was causing them considerable disquiet. I think at the time of which I am speaking 
the French would have had difficulty with their men in making it on any large scale. 
There is no such difficulty in Germany—on the contrary. R.V. Jan. 7.’ 


No. 424 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Mr. Eden (Received January 4) 
No. 2 Saving: Telegraphic [C 62/1/17} 


PARIS, January 3, 1936 
Your telegram No. 342 Saving.! 


It is true that M. Laval is convinced, and rightly so, that the Soviet 
Embassy is intriguing against him, but how far he believes other Embassies 
and Legations to be doing this I cannot say, though I fear that he is all too 
ready to attribute his own methods to other people. For instance, I have 
been told that he actually suspects this Embassy, though not me personally, 
of conspiring against him. During these past months both I and responsible 
members of my staff have not hesitated in conversation with important 
French people to utter friendly but serious warnings as to the potentially 
unfortunate effect on Anglo-French friendship of certain aspects of French 
policy, and probably exaggerated versions of what may have been said 
have reached M. Laval’s ears. Unhappily, his character is such that it is 
almost impossible for him to believe that anyone can run straight and he 
cannot distinguish between legitimate and friendly criticism and intrigues 
such as he would indulge in in similar circumstances. Moreover, he keeps a 
check on every politician and journalist who comes into the Embassy 
courtyard and, as no Frenchman can refrain from talking, probably builds 
up fantastic theories on any gossip which reaches his ears. All the same, I 
am sure that he is convinced of the good faith of His Majesty’s Government. 

As regards the Franco-Soviet pact, M. Laval hates the idea of having to 
ratify it and has done all he can to convince the German Government that 
it does not and cannot constitute a menace to Germany, but when one reads 
the comment of the ‘Deutsche diplomatisch-politische Korrespondenz’ on 
the pact, reported in Sir Eric Phipps’ despatch to you No. 1404 of December 
gist last,2 one realises that no amount of assurances will convince Herr 
Hitler. Whether, when the pact is eventually ratified, the Germans will 
proceed to the military occupation of the demilitarised zone, I am not in 

t This Foreign Office telegram of December 31 asked for Sir G. Clerk’s observations on 


No. 418. 
2 Not printed. 
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a position to judge. But if anything of the sort does occur, I am confident that 
we can count upon the French Government calling upon us to implement 


the Treaty of Locarno.3 
A copy of this telegram has been sent to Berlin. 


3 This telegram led to a continuation of the discussion on the ratification of the Franco- 
Soviet pact commenced on No. 418. Mr. Wigram asked in a minute of January 6, ‘whether 
or not the reluctance of M. Laval to ratify accords with our interests. It is not clear that 
anyone ever thought that the Agreement would have a great military value in so far as 
assistance to France was concerned. Its value we rather believed the French held to be of a 
negative kind and to consist in keeping Russia from falling into German hands. This 1s, 
of course, also one of the reasons for which a Russian loan from this country is advocated ... 
the ratification of the Agreement will mark the entry of Europe into a new danger zone: 
for the Germans, who at least affect to believe that the Agreement is accompanied by some 
military understanding (about which I myself entertain some doubt) may conceivably .. . 
take some foolish initiative about the demilitarized zone or even the Locarno Treaty.’ 
Mr. Collier commented on January 7: ‘I am sure there is no such understanding.” He 
also wrote: ‘As is well-known, I believe that it is most important for us and for France to 
cultivate good relations with the Soviet Government in view both of the German menace 
in Europe and of the Japanese menace in the Far East; and I do not believe that it is either 
possible or desirable to attempt to reverse our present policy by coming to an understanding 
with Germany at the expense of Russia.’ Sir R. Vansittart on January g wrote that it was 
quite possible ‘that Hitler in his present mood will become more unmanageable if the pact 
is ratified’. But he was not sure ‘that, even if we cd influence the issue (and we can’t without 
raising a huge storm at home as well as abroad) it wd pay us in the long run to have given 
way to what is after all illegitimate intimidation’. Lord Stanhope agreed with Sir R. 
Vansittart on January 15, but thought that the French might be asked whether they had 
heard any rumours as to Germany’s intention to follow ratification with reoccupation of 
the demilitarized zone (see No. 462 below). He also remarked: ‘I fear that I am not as 
enamoured of the Soviet as Mr. Collier appears to be, nor do I attach as much importance 
as he does to Soviet assistance to us against Germany. S. 15/1/36.’ Mr. Collier replied: 
‘I trust I shall not be thought any more “‘enamoured”’ of Soviet Russia than Mr. Wigram 
and Mr. Sargent are enamoured of Nazi Germany.’ Mr. R. M. A. Hankey noted (January 
18) that copies of these minutes were being taken to Geneva for Mr. Eden. 


No. 425 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Mr, Eden 
(Received Fanuary 5, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 4 Telegraphic [7 137/136/T] 
WASHINGTON, January 4, 1936, 5.6 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.! 

It must of course be remembered that this Bill is subject to amendment 
by Congress result of which cannot be foreseen but discretion asked for is 
moderate and probably represents what Congress is likely to agree to. 

Effect of financial clauses (my paragraph two) is to extend operation of 
January goth Act to any belligerent Government irrespective of whether it 
is indebted to United States Government. 


1 Sir R. Lindsay’s telegram No. 3 of January 4 summarized the ‘most important points 
in Administration’s Neutrality Bill which are not in existing Act’. Cf. No. 306. 
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Paragraphs 3 and 4 are corrections of errors in Neutrality resolution of 
August last. 

Bills have been introduced simultaneously in House of Representatives 
and Senate and referred to the respective committees on Foreign Affairs. 
Control of Neutrality Legislation has been taken out of the hands of the 
less reliable Senate Committee on Munitions Industry and this is a good 
thing. 

Prominence given to Foreign Affairs by the President in his message on 
State [of the] Union? gives grounds for expecting that administration will 
press for early enactment of the Bill.3 

Text will reach you by bag about January 15th. 


2 The reference is to President Roosevelt’s address to Congress on January 3; see The 
Times, January 4, 1936, p. 11. 

3 This telegram attracted extensive minuting. Referring to a comment by Mr. G. H. 
Thompson, Mr. Eden wrote, ‘There is surely nothing new in the U.S. attitude... I 
really do not know what are the “dangerous complexities’ of which the public has to be told 
& of which it is not fully aware... A.E. Jan. 6.’ Sir R. Vansittart replied: ‘Surely a 
“‘complexity”’ on present form wd. be that, if we were dragged into a war with Italy we shd. 
have to be treated on the same basis as the aggressor and violator of the Covenant. Even 
if a way round and out were found in this instance, I would predict, again on present form, 
that no way round and out would be found if the case were really dangerous, that is if the 
aggressor were Germany. For America as a whole is determined not to get into a war 
again, and believes that they got into a bad one in 1917 by discriminating between the 
aggressor and the victim. Ergo, they do not wish or intend to do that again... R.V. 


Jan. 7.’ 


No. 426 


Sir P. Loraine (Angora) to Mr. Eden (Received January 5, 7 p.m.) 
No. 5 Telegraphic [F 132/15/1] 
Immediate Confidential ANGORA, January 5, 1936, 4.33 p.m. 


The Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs told me yesterday evening that 
when he saw M. Laval in Paris the matter of assurances given to His Majes- 
ty’s Government by the three Balkan Entente Powers! as regards coopera- 
tion etc. in the event of an Italian aggression had come under discussion 
and that he had detected a little soreness on the part of M. Laval that 
although France had given similar assurances to His Majesty’s Government 
she had herself received none to the effect that the Balkan States recognised 
a like solidarity with France. 

2. M. Aras—wisely as I think you will agree—refrained from pointing 
out that France had not sought any such assurances: but having meanwhile 
reflected on the matter he has reached the conclusion on which he was good 
enough to seek my personal advice, that it would be not merely useful to 
satisfy M. Laval on this point but actually advantageous in the general 


1 See No. 409, note 1. 
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interest of all the Powers which desire the application of the Covenant that 
France should receive such similar assurances: the initiative to be taken by 
Yugoslavia who is France’s ally and to be endorsed by Turkey and Greece. 
He thought that if you concurred in action to this effect he could secure 
its adoption by Yugoslavia and Greece in forty-eight hours. 

g. Expressing my solely personal view and emphasising that it committed 
no one I said that I entirely shared his opinion: for it seemed to me perfectly 
logical [and] proper that France should receive such assurances, and of good 
augury that she should feel the need of them. It seemed to me that as we 
were all obviously in the same boat the more it was emphasised that we 
were not paddling separate courses the better. 

4. It would be most welcome if you felt able to endorse my views and 
authorised me so to inform the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Repeated to Paris, Belgrade and Athens. 


No. 427 


Mr, Eden to Mr. Ingram (Rome) 
No. 27 [7 212/1/1] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 6, 1936 
Sir, 

Signor Grandi came to see me this morning and I told him at the outset of 
our conversation that there were two observations that I wished to make. 
First, that there was no foundation whatever for the reports which had 
appeared too often in certain quarters that I was anti-Italian or had been 
in any way actuated in anything I had done in the last few months by 
antipathy to the Fascist régime or to the Head of the Italian Government. 
Still less was it true that during my conversations with Signor Mussolini 
in Rome in the summer there had been any sharp personal differences.! I 
was glad to see that Sir Eric Drummond had taken up this matter'with Signor 
Suvich and that the latter had readily assented that though Signor Mussolini 
and I had not unfortunately reached agreement in Rome in the summer, 
there had been no personal antipathy of any kind, rather the contrary. 
It seemed however a pity that such reports should be allowed to gain 
currency, for they could not but further hamper the difficult task which 
confronted us at this time. Signor Grandi replied that he was very glad 
to hear me speak in such terms, and he had already on my appointment 
as Secretary of State reported to his Government in this sense on his own 
account. He would now do so with all the more satisfaction as the outcome 
of our interview. The reports of personal antipathy did not, he believed, 
have their origin in Rome. They were a popular theme in certain French 
newspapers, and in his view emphasised the desirability of the closest direct 


t Cf. Volume XIV, Nos. 320, 323, 325. 
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contact between Britain and Italy. The Ambassador continued that, since 
we had known each other for so many years, he would like to speak to me 
with the utmost frankness of the position as he now saw it. He was afraid 
that he himself had been of very little use in this dispute. For this he could 
not be blamed, since he was only the victim of circumstance. So long as he 
had had anything to do with the direction of Italian foreign policy, it had 
always been his ambition that Italy should play the part of a good European, 
and that meant full collaboration at Geneva and close and cordial relations 
between Great Britain and Italy.2 That policy, he maintained, had not 
been unsuccessful for Italy. Three years ago, however, his policy had been 
in effect turned down, and he himself been sent to London where he could 
play no further part in shaping it. Indeed many times of late the Am- 
bassador had wondered whether he would not be of greater service to his coun- 
try commanding a battalion of Italian troops in Africa. But fortunately that 
sanction which would involve the withdrawal of Ambassadors had not yet 
been enforced ! 

2. If the Ambassador told me this, he continued, it was because he wished 
to impress upon me that he was anxious to be of use himself. Even if his 
methods towards his own people might sometimes seem to us unusual, he 
begged that I would trust him with that part of his task, for he knew his 
compatriots, and by-paths which might sometimes seem to us devious, he 
himself might have good reason to know led most directly to the required 
objective. For instance, it might sometimes be imperative for him to appear 
anti-British in his communications if he wished to exercise the maximum 
influence at the time when it was most important for him to do so. Dictator- 
ships, like other forms of government, had their good points and their bad 
points, and the difficulties which had arisen between our two countries 
had been increased by the inability of a democratic people like ourselves 
to understand the workings of a dictatorial system, and vice versa. 

3g. While he and I worked together in London, the Ambassador said, he 
would speak to me in two capacities, officially as an Ambassador and frankly 
and privately as he hoped that our personal friendship would warrant. The 
immediate task that confronted us was difficult and delicate, but a solution 
must be found. He was confident that it could be found if neither side 
wanted a complete success. He felt that his own country must now realise 
that no such outcome of the present conflict was now within their reach. 
He hoped that others would make no endeavour to obtain it on their side. 
To this comment I made no reply. 

4. The Ambassador in conclusion reaffirmed his desire to be of service at 
any time in any way that he could. I had the impression that in continually 
harping upon this theme the Ambassador, while probably without any 
definite instructions, was anxious to take any opportunity that might offer 
to re-establish contact, all the more so because he is a sufficiently acute 
observer to appreciate the unenviable position into which his country 1s 
drifting. 

2 Signor Grandi was Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs from 1929 to 1932. 
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No. 428 


Mr. Eden to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 


No. 14 [Ff 216/216/r] 
Siz FOREIGN OFFICE, January 6, 1936 

When I saw the United States Ambassador to-day he asked me whether 
I could give him any information as to what the attitude of His Mayjesty’s 
Government was likely to be when the oil sanction was discussed at Geneva 
on the goth. I said that this question was still under examination here, and 
that I was not yet in a position to tell the United States Ambassador any- 
thing definite. As he would appreciate we had been awaiting with interest 
President Roosevelt’s declaration,! and now that it had been made the 
position was certainly clarified. 

2. The Ambassador asked me what was my impression of the President’s 
speech, and I replied that, appreciating the circumstances in which it was 
made IJ had not been disappointed with its content. It seemed to me that 
the leading article in the ‘Times’ this morning? had well expressed the way in 
which friendly opinion in this country would regard it. 

3. The Ambassador said he was relieved to hear this, as that was also his 
own impression. We agreed that he should bring Mr. Phillips3 to see me 
later in the week when we would have a further conversation.‘ 

I am, etc., 
ANTHONY EDEN 
1 See No. 425, note 2. 2 See The Times, January 6, p. 15. 
3 Mr. William Phillips was U.S. Under Secretary of State and a delegate to the naval 


conference. 
4 The conversation took place on January 8: see Volume XIII, No. 615. 


No. 429 


Mr, Eden to Sir P. Loraine (Angora) 


No. 2 Telegraphic [7 205/15 /1] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 7, 1936, 7.25 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 5! and Belgrade telegram No. 7.? 

Matter is one which, in my opinion, must be settled between the states 
concerned, but His Majesty’s Government naturally have no objection 
whatever to this, or to any other measure tending to consolidate the united 
League front in existing circumstances. 

Repeated to Paris, Belgrade and Athens. 

1 No. 426. 

2 In this telegram of January 6 Mr. Campbell referred to Yugoslav doubts as to whether, 
in the event of hostilities with Italy, any effective support would be forthcoming from 
France. He thought that a reciprocal French-Yugoslav assurance ‘would not only greatly 
hearten Yugoslav Government but facilitate task of General Staff who are handicapped in 
making their dispositions by ignorance of extent of support on which they can count from 
France’. 
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No. 430 


Mr. Ingram (Rome) to Mr. Eden (Received January 8, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 12 Telegraphic [7 244/1 [1] 


ROME, January 8, 1936, 2 a.m. 


In the course of conversation that [?this] evening! Signor Suvich stated 
that if forthcoming Geneva meeting resulted in the imposition of an oil 
embargo it would create a very serious situation and the Italian Government 
might well have to reconsider its whole League policy. He would not go 
so far as to say that Italy would leave the League if an oil embargo were 
imposed, but he would not conceal from me that it was the alternative which 
the Italian Government were turning over in their minds. 

I told Signor Suvich that speaking personally I thought any such action 
would be a great mistake. It would bang the door in the face of future 
possible conciliation and if any lesson were to be learnt from recent events 
it was that a solution by conciliation could now only be sought at Geneva.? 

t ie. January 7. 

2 In his despatch No. 33 of even date amplifying the above telegram, Mr. Ingram said 
that Signor Suvich had referred to Mr. Eden’s conversation of January 6 (cf. No. 427) 
with Signor Grandi concerning Italian rumours of Mr. Eden’s hostility towards Signor 


Mussolini during his Rome visit in June 1935. Signor Suvich ‘entirely shared our views 
that they should be stopped’. 


No. 431 


Mr, Eden to Sir H. Chilton’ (Madnd) 
No. 7 Telegraphic [7 280/15 [1] 
Confidenital FOREIGN OFFICE, January 8, 1936, 8.30 p.m. 


Your despatch No. 778, last paragraph.? 

Question was raised January 7 in conversation between Sir R. Vansittart 
and the Spanish Ambassador. While offering to press his Government for 
an early reply if His Majesty’s Government so desired, the Ambassador 
declared frankly that in his opinion no more inopportune moment could 
be chosen. His Excellency then mentioned the difficult political situation 
in Spain, and added that the elections now in the offing would be extreme 
and bitter. In these circumstances, he was afraid that the Spanish Govern- 
ment might at the moment be apprehensive of returning any satisfactory 
answer for fear of providing embarrassing electoral ammunition to their 
adversaries. 

In the light of the foregoing, it has been decided that the Ambassador 
should hold his hand until again approached. I shall, however, appreciate 


1 H.M. Ambassador at Madrid. 
2 This despatch of December 27, not printed here, referred to the Spanish attitude to 
the question of mutual support in the Mediterranean. 
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an expression of your views as to the moment when, having regard to local 
political circumstances, the Spanish Government might in your opinion 
be pressed with greater safety than at present to reply to the enquiries which 
have been addressed to their Ambassador here. 3 

3 Replying in his telegram No. 7 of January 9, Sir H. Chilton said, ‘present is not the 
moment to press the Spanish Government for a reply nor do I consider favourable oppor- 
tunity for it likely to arise until after elections’. 


No. 432 


Mr. Campbell (Belgrade) to Mr. Eden (Received January 9, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 10 Telegraphic [F 287/15 [1] 


BELGRADE, January 8, 1936, 11.30 p.m. 


President of the Council sent for me this evening to tell me that he had 
learnt from Angora that the Turkish Ambassador in London had been 
instructed to seek your advice in the matter of the reply to the Italian protest 
and at the same time to ask His Majesty’s Government to reciprocate 
assurance of support recently sought from, and given by, Turkey.! 

Monsieur Stoyadinovic went on to say that he would be glad if similar 
assurances given by this country could likewise be made reciprocal. It was 
true that the Yugoslav Government had received from the Italian Govern- 
ment no protest similar to that delivered in Angora and Athens. This was 
probably because Italy had no treaty of friendship with Yugoslavia as she 
had with Turkey and Greece. Yugoslavia, however, was probably just as 
likely as they to be victims if Signor Mussolini took it into his head at any 
time to strike out in some fresh direction. Monsieur Stoyadinovic therefore 
hoped that you would accede to his suggestion. 

Repeated to Angora and Athens. 


1 See Nos. 298, 339, 419. 


No. 433 


Mr, Eden to Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) 
No. 1 Saving: Telegraphic [C 8329/55/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 8, 1936 
Your telegrams Nos. 343! and 344! and your despatch No. 1344.2 
2. The only point in your interview with the Chancellor which seems to 
require some definite answer is Herr Hitler’s proposal (paragraph 4 of 
your telegram No. 343 and paragraph 10 of your despatch No. 1344) that 
the German Government should exchange confidentially secret information 
with His Majesty’s Government regarding the air strengths and require- 
ments of the two countries. 
1 See No. 383, note 2. 2 No. 383. 
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3. The Chancellor put this forward as a constructive proposal and because 
of the importance which he attaches to a close understanding with our- 
selves; but in this form the proposal is one which we should find it impossible 
to entertain. It is true that there exists in connexion with the Anglo-German 
Naval Treaty a system for the confidential exchange of technical information 
between the two Governments in regard to the naval construction which 
each undertakes, but in that particular case the German Government have 
offered to arrange similar exchanges of naval information with any Govern- 
ment which is prepared to reciprocate, whereas this is apparently not at 
all Herr Hitler’s intention under his present proposal for dealing with 
aeronautical problems. Furthermore it is obviously more satisfactory to 
arrange a confidential exchange of information regarding construction 
when the general principles governing the construction question are laid 
down, as is the case with the German Navy, in a public agreement between 
Governments. What Herr Hitler appears to contemplate on the present 
occasion is a secret understanding to exchange information regarding 
aeronautical construction without any public agreement laying down the 
general principles which shall govern such construction. Apart from the 
fact that if the existence of such an agreement became known it would 
certainly increase suspicion in Europe and particularly in France, we 
could not undertake to conceal from Parliament technical information 
some of which, in the absence of governing principles publicly announced, 
might have political implications. The position would be different were 
the German Government ready to come to some regional agreement on 
the general principles of the limitation of air strengths as proposed last 
spring. 

4. I leave it to you how best to explain this to the Chancellor or the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; and, whichever of them you see, I should like 
the Chancellor to know that I share the views which he has so often ex- 
pressed regarding the importance of a close and confident understanding 
and collaboration between Great Britain, France and Germany and that I 
hope that our two Governments will keep this objective closely in view, 
notwithstanding the difficulties which Herr Hitler, to my regret, at present 
sees in the way of any immediate progress along the lines which our two 
Governments were discussing in the earlier part of last year. 

5. There are two minor points arising out of your interview with the 
Chancellor which should be mentioned here. The first—which is of very 
secondary importance—is the Chancellor’s statement that he had never 
received a reply to a note addressed to His Majesty’s Government last 
July. We can trace no such note. It 1s possible that Herr Hitler was referring 
to the oral communication made by the German Ambassador to Sir R. 
Vansittart on July oth in which it was suggested that we should circulate 
to the other interested Governments in one document texts of the French, 
British and German drafts of an Air Pact. The German Embassy were 
orally informed on July 23rd that we thought it would only complicate the 
situation to circulate drafts at the stage then reached; and that it would be 
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better to agree first upon general principles and then try to secure a common 
draft (see Foreign Office despatch No. 801 to Berlin of July 23rd).3 You 
had perhaps better explain this to Baron von Neurath. 

6. The other point which you should mention, though you need not 
unduly emphasise it, is the fact that your interview of December 13th 1s 
the first occasion on which the German Government have claimed that 
the Franco—Russian Treaty has rendered any Air Pact out of the question. 
Though the Treaty was concluded on May and, Herr Hitler declared in 
his speech of May aist the readiness of the German Government to ‘agree 
to an Air Convention and to enter into discussions regarding the same’. 
Subsequently on May 29th—on the very day on which the German 
Ambassador communicated a memorandum on the possible effect of the 
Franco-Russian Treaty on the Treaty of Locarno—he handed in a draft 
of the Air Pact prepared by the German Government.‘ During the months 
that followed, though there were difficulties caused by the French in- 
sistence on bilateral arrangements, there was never any suggestion that 
the negotiation of an Air Pact had been affected by the Franco-Russian 
Treaty.5 


3 Volume XIII, No. 423. 

4 Ibid., No. 263: see note 2 and Annex 2. 

Ss A minute by Mr. Sargent on this file read: ‘Since the Secretary of State approved 
yesterday the draft telegram to Sir E. Phipps, the Secretary of State for Air has asked that 
an addition should be made to paragraph 3, urging Herr Hitler to agree to publishing 
Germany’s future defence programme in the same way as is done by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. We felt that it would be useless for Sir E. Phipps to put forward such a demand in 
the face of Herr Hitler’s own argument that he did not wish his defence programmes to be 
known to the Soviet Government. Put in this way it would be bound to meet with a flat 
refusal and cause unnecessary irritation into the bargain. 

‘After further discussion, it was suggested that the following separate telegram [No. 434 
below] might be sent to Sir E. Phipps. Lord Swinton has agreed to it and I see no objection 
to the question being raised in this form. O. G. Sargent. January 7th, 1936.’ Initialled 
by Sir R. Vansittart, also on January 7. 


No. 434 


Mr. Eden to Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) 
No. 2 Saving: Telegraphic [C 8329/55/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, said 8, 1936 


My immediately preceding telegram.’ 

While we cannot for reasons given in above telegram agree to the secret 
and exclusive exchange of information on the lines suggested by the Chan- 
cellor, it is very important that there should be accurate knowledge as to 
what Germany is doing and intends to do in regard to her air force. I 
imagine that the Chancellor realises the danger of popular suspicions and 
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misunderstandings created by official secrecy and appreciates the value of 
the policy to which Great Britain has always adhered of making full public 
statements as regards the programme of the defence services. Would it be 
possible to represent to the Chancellor that the mutual benefit of such 
general publicity must outweigh the objections which he seems to feel to 
the receipt by the Soviet Government of any information regarding German 
armaments ? 


No. 435 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Mr. Eden (Received January 10) 
No. 7 Saving: Telegraphic [C 186/4/18] 


BERLIN, January 8, 1936 

I learn privately that the Chancellor was surprised and upset by vehem- 
ence of President Roosevelt’s remarks about dictators, their aims and 
methods.! He protested loudly that there was no dictatorship outside 
Russia which was not democratic in the sense that it was based in the last 
resort on support of great majority of people. 

However this aspect of American President’s speech carries no weight in 
his eyes in comparison with renewed declaration of neutrality. The promise 
that America will in future remain aloof and observe neutrality in European 
affairs is extremely welcome. There has, he said, been no development 
during recent years more welcome than this. He noted in other respects 
President’s attitude particularly towards sanctions and an oil embargo 
practically coincided with his own and with what his reports from America 
led him to expect (see my telegram No. 263 Saving of November 7th).? 

He noted sudden enthusiasm of British public for the League had not 
spread to people of the United States. Altogether President’s pronounce- 
ment must, he said, be disappointing to both France and England: to 
France because of its insistence on American neutrality, to England because 
of omission of any friendly reference to England’s championship of the 
League. 

He made some cryptic allusion to a coming change in Austro-Italian 
relations but said that Germany would continue to pursue her policy of 
non-interference in Austria. He thought Pontinia speech of the Duce3 
a mistake but expressed great admiration for the man’s sangfroid and 
determination. 

I hear that even if France ratifies Russian agreement Herr Hitler will 
not raise the question of demilitarised zone so long as M. Laval is in power. 
This confirms the view expressed to me by the French Ambassador and 
reported in my telegram No. 307 Saving of December g3oth.* 


t Cf. No. 425, note 2. 2 Not printed. 
3 See No. 396, note 1. 4 No. 418. 
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No. 436 


Mr. Lloyd Thomas (Paris) to Mr. Eden (Received January 10) 
No. 8 Telegraphic: by bag (C 157/4/718] 


PARIS, January 8, 1936 

Sir G. Clerk’s telegram No. 2 of January g3rd.! 

Monsieur Léger informed me this evening that the President of the 
Council had decided to proceed with the ratification of the Franco-Soviet 
pact as soon as possible after the re-assembly of the Chamber on January 
14th. Monsieur Laval did not share the apprehensions which had been 
expressed in certain quarters of the likelihood of a dangerous reaction in 
Germany. He considered that the Fiihrer was indulging in a little mild 
blackmail in the hope of preventing ratification, and that the campaign in 
the German press had been inspired with a view to providing ammunition 
for the opponents of the pact in the French Chamber.? 

1 No. 424. 

2 In the Foreign Office, however, minutes show growing uneasiness over the future of 
the demilitarized zone. Comments by Mr. Wigram on January 10 included the following: 
‘I only hope that M. Laval’s estimate of the situation is right, but I am disturbed by the 
German press campaign—which has been waged so pertinaciously and consistently for so 
many months ... What is all this for? I am not convinced that it is merely blackmail. 
The danger of the position in the Demilitarized Zone is one of the strongest arguments for 
the establishment of closer working relations with Germany. Yet it seems impossible to 
make any move. Weare told that we must wait for our rearmament. But does our rearma- 
ment make any real progress... ?’? He thought that ‘at least we ought to get Sir E. Phipps 
over here—and have a thorough exploration of the position’. Mr. L. Collier wrote that 
personally he shared M. Laval’s optimism, but even if he did not he would not think it 
necessary to suggest a re-examination of the position. He pointed to Sir E. Phipps’s view 
(No. 404) that Herr Hitler would hardly proceed to reoccupy the zone before making ‘a 
final effort to “‘square’”’ Great Britain’ (January 10). Mr. Sargent did not think an 
occupation imminent, but he thought that the whole situation was so delicate as to make a 
consultation with Sir E. Phipps advisable (January 10). Mr. Eden wrote: ‘I agree in the 
main with Mr. Sargent and shall welcome the opportunity for a consultation with 
Sir E. Phipps as soon as I return from Geneva. A.E, January 13.’ 


No. 437 


Communication from Mr. Eden to H.M. King George V 
RA GV K2506/8 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 8, 1936 


Mr. Eden with his humble duty to Your Majesty. 

Mr. Eden undertook to keep Your Majesty informed of the outcome of 
his consideration of Sir Robert Vansittart’s future and of the possibility of 
his recommending to Your Majesty any change in the post of Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State at the Foreign Office.? 


t In his memoirs (The Mist Procession, London, 1958, p. 542) Sir R. Vansittart says that 
he had at this time ‘leanings to resignation’ which ‘were corrected—curiously enough—by 
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On reflection Mr. Eden is convinced that the best interests of the public 
service will be furthered by retaining Sir Robert Vansittart in his present 
post. The Prime Minister has been good enough to say that he would leave 
the matter to Mr. Eden’s judgment, and therefore concurs in this view. 
Mr. Eden feels sure that this decision will meet with His Majesty’s approval, 
not only on its merits, but because it will meet the risk, of which Mr. Eden 
Is acutely conscious, of permanent officials being implicated in the political 
decisions of their ministerial chiefs. 

Mr. Eden further hopes, if the necessary arrangements can be made, to 
recommend that Sir A. Cadogan, now Your Majesty’s Ambassador in 
China, should be made a Deputy Under-Secretary of State at the Foreign 
Office. Mr. Eden is particularly anxious to bring Sir A. Cadogan home to 
strengthen the Far Eastern Department at the Foreign Office, which at 
present lacks first-hand knowledge of the Far East. It is unlikely that it will 
be possibly [sic] finally to recommend the various changes involved in this 
scheme to Your Majesty for some few months, but Mr. Eden was anxious 
to tell Your Majesty what was in his mind in advance of any recommenda- 
tion as he knew Your Majesty was interested in this question.? 

All of which is submitted for Your Majesty’s gracious consideration. 

ANTHONY EDEN 


Beaverbrook, who pointed out that there would soon be no public service if public servants 
resigned on issues of policy’. 

2 In the Royal Archives (RA GV K2506/13) there is an extract from a letter to Lord 
Wigram from the Foreign Office of February 10, which referred to Mr. Eden’s desire to 
bring back Sir A. Cadogan from China to be Deputy Under-Secretary of State in view of 
Sir Victor Wellesley’s forthcoming retirement. The letter went on: ‘In addition to the 
replacement of Sir Victor Wellesley by Sir A. Cadogan, Mr. Eden has obtained sanction 
from the Treasury for the creation as a temporary measure of another post of Deputy 
Under-Secretary of State to which he proposes that Sir Lancelot Oliphant should be 
promoted. Cadogan would be the senior of the two Deputy Under-Secretaries and 
Oliphant’s promotion would not create a vacancy for another Assistant Under-Secretary.’ 
Sir V. Wellesley retired, and Sir A. Cadogan took up his appointment as Deputy Under 
Secretary of State on October 1, 1936. 


No. 438 


Mr. Eden to Sir P. Loraine (Angora) 
No. 7 [Ff 200/15/r] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 8, 1936 
Sir, 

The Turkish Ambassador called at this Department on January and, 
under instructions from his Government, to communicate information 
regarding the representations which, as Your Excellency informed me in 
your telegram No. 158! of December 31st, 1935, the Italian Ambassador 
at Angora had made to the Turkish Government regarding the latter’s 
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reply to the request of His Majesty's Government for an assurance of 
Turkish assistance in the event of an Italian attack upon British objectives. 
The Turkish Ambassador had been instructed to ascertain whether, in the 
event of an unprovoked attack by Italy on Turkey, the Government at 
Angora could count on the co-operation of His Majesty’s naval forces to 
support them. His Excellency was unable to say whether a similar enquiry 
was being addressed to any other Member of the League of Nations. 

2. M. Fethi Okyar was informed that, as both he and his Government 
were already aware, there was no stronger supporter of the League of 
Nations than His Majesty’s Government, and that in the event of an un- 
provoked attack by the aggressor in the Italo-Ethiopian dispute, i.e. Italy, 
upon a nation—e.g., Turkey—fulfilling its obligations under the Covenant, 
His Mayjesty’s Government might be counted upon to do their duty.? 


2 Foreign Office telegram No. 2 to Belgrade of January 7 (J 62/15/1) repeated to Athens 
(No. 2), Angora (No. 1), and Rome (No. 2) gave a detailed refutation on familiar lines of 
the Italian assertion that H.M.G.’s activities in connection with the Italo-Ethiopian crisis 
were in any way in conflict with British nights and obligations under the League of Nations 


Covenant. 


No. 439 


Mr. Ingram (Rome) to Mr. Eden (Received January 13) 
No. 32 [F 422/45/1] 
ROME, January 8, 1936 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that when, in the course of an interview 
I had with Signor Suvich yesterday,' he told me that he expected that 
one of the two questions which might be dealt with at the forthcoming 
meeting at Geneva would be Abyssinian accusations in respect of the bomb- 
ing by Italian aircraft of open villages, Red Cross units, etc., I availed 
myself of this opening to ask him if I might make a personal observation. 

2. I said that I had been shocked by the clamour raised in the Italian 
press for reprisals for the decapitation of Captain Minniti. I said that I 
could not conceal from him my own personal feeling that if the Italian 
Government were to issue orders that atrocities should be met with atrocities 
and ‘Schrecklichkeit’ with ‘Schrecklichkeit’ it would do far more harm than 
good to the Italian cause in the eyes of the world. I, for one, had been on 
the Italian front during the war and had learnt to appreciate the qualities 
of the Italian soldiers and, well as I could understand the natural reaction 
of any civilised being at such an event as the decapitation of prisoners, I 
felt sure that world opinion would believe far more in Italy’s claim to a 
civilising mission if she exercised restraint in the face of uncivilised behaviour 
and I quoted to him the English saying that ‘two wrongs do not make a 
right’, 

1 Cf. No. 430. 
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g. Signor Suvich gave me revolting details of what had occurred to 
Captain Minniti. It appears that the mutilation of this officer was carried 
out while he was still alive. The mutilated portions were then thrust into 
his throat and his mouth sewn up. Signor Suvich also quoted the case of a 
mule transport column consisting of forty-four white men, all of whom were 
captured, killed and then mutilated. In ordering an aerial bombardment 
by way of reprisal the Italian Higher Command had also given instructions 
that leaflets should be dropped indicating the reason for the bombardment. 
I told Signor Suvich that I could well understand feelings which such atroci- 
ties provoked: as to the reprisals, I could only quote what I understood to 
be the practice which we adopted on the North West frontier of India, 
which was to drop the leaflets of warning first and carry out the bombard- 
ment afterwards, so as to avoid loss of human life and inflict only material 
damage.? 

4. From what Signor Suvich let drop, I am afraid that we may shortly 
expect the distribution of another set of revolting photographs. 

I have, etc., 
E. M. B. InNcRAM 

2 In a minute of January 14 Mr. G. H. Thompson remarked: ‘As regards the mule- 
drivers, we have no information, but I see no reason to doubt the Italian report. It is a 
tribal custom to treat battle enemies in this way ... The Italians knew all about Abyssinian 
habits before they attacked the country, and in short their moral indignation is absurd. 
This, however, does not detract from the fact that Mr. Ingram spoke very wisely and well.’ 
Sir R. Vansittart wrote: “The Italians have no doubt brought this on themselves by attacking 
these savages... The Italians are doubly foolish to retaliate—though the Germans habitu- 
ally did “‘uncivilised”’ and inhuman things in the war of 1914-18, which have been rather 
too easily forgotten, since it is bad policy to remember them. R.V. Jan. 15.2 Mr. Eden 
wrote: ‘Mr. Ingram spoke well. A.E. Jan. 16.’ 
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Sar S. Barton (Addis Ababa) to Mr. Eden (Received January 9, 10.15 a.m.) 
No. 13 Telegraphic: by wireless [F 288/45 /1] 


Immediate ADDIS ABABA, January 9, 1930 


My telegram No. 8.! 

Following received from His Majesty’s Consul, Harrar telegram No. 2 
of January 7th begins: 

Red Cross station at Daghabur was deliberately bombarded by two 
Italian aircraft on January 4th at about 8 a.m. when town and river were 
simultaneously bombarded by one or two aircraft. At least 20 bombs 
including incendiary and . . .? fell either inside or within a hundred yards 
of the camp. There were no casualties or damage to material except that 
bomb splinters tore holes in tents and Red Cross flags. There were no 
troops within a kilometre of the station nor were any shots fired at aircraft 
from nearer than this distance of the station which is about two kilometres 


t Not preserved in the Foreign Office archives. 2 The text was here uncertain. 
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from the town and it is certain from the behaviour of the aircraft on previous 
occasions that Italians knew of its nature and exact whereabouts. 

There can be no question that this was a deliberate act contrary to Geneva 
convention. Above information is supplied by Captain Taylor3 who 
spent the nights of January 2nd, January 3rd and January 4th at this station 
though he was absent at the time of the bombardment. 

In connexion with above following verified facts may be significant. 

Firstly, the body of Italian pilot referred to in my telegram No. 67 was 
grossly mutilated though evidence indicates that this was done by Somalis. 

Secondly, on December 3oth Bulali was bombarded and 5 bombs fell 
within a hundred yards of the centre of Egyptian Red Cross station there. 

Thirdly, on December 31st Amharic and Arabic pamphlets were dropped 
throughout Ogaden stating that body of an Italian pilot, a prisoner had 
been mutilated, contrary to humanitarian and international laws and that 
their enemies would now get their deserts. Samples of these pamphlets 
will accompany Captain Taylor’s next report (ends). 

Harrar telegram No. 67 reported that Italian aeroplane engaged in 
bombarding Daghabur had been brought down 1o kilometres from the 
town on December 6th. 

I understand from Egyptian Consul to whom I am communicating 
Harrar report that on January 4th foreign staff of ambulance succeeded in 
hiding their patients and themselves in the bush.¢ 


3 Captain R. H. R. Taylor, R.A., had been Assistant Military Attaché at Addis Ababa 
since November 4, 1935. 

4 After considerable departmental discussion as to whether representations to Rome 
would serve any useful purpose, Mr. Eden, whose opinion was supported by Sir R. Vansit- 
tart and Lord Cranborne, gave instructions for a draft telegram to Rome to be prepared 
(cf. No. 453 below). His action was approved by the Cabinet on January 15. 
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Mr. Eden to Mr. Campbell (Belgrade) 
No. 5 Telegraphic [7 98/15/1] 
Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, January 9, 1936, 12.30 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 3.! 

Please inform the Prince Regent that his suggestion has been examined 
here with every wish to be of assistance to His Royal Highness and to 
Yugoslavia. His Royal Highness may be assured that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would be willing in particular to render such assistance at Athens if 
the situation were such as to make action of the nature proposed imperative 
or advisable. 

At present however their feeling is that no such situation either exists or 
is probable and that for the moment all that can or need be done is for the 
suggestion to be borne in mind. 


1 No. 422. 
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No. 442 


Note! by Mr. Eden on the extension of economic sanctions in the 
Italo-Ethiopian dispute 
[F 450/216/r) 
Secret FOREIGN OFFICE, January 9, 1936 


The Committee of Eighteen, which is a sub-committee of the so-called 
Co-ordination Committee set up to organise economic measures against 
Italy under Article 16 of the Covenant, will almost certainly have to meet 
during the next session of the League Council, which opens on the 2oth 
January. It will have on its agenda the question of the extension of measures 
of embargo to certain additional articles, such as (1) petroleum and its 
derivatives, by-products and residues; (2) pig-iron, iron and steel; (3) coal, 
coke and agglomerates and the fuels derived therefrom. 

The Committee of Eighteen decided on the 6th November, 1935, that 
it was expedient that measures of embargo should be extended to these 
articles ‘as soon as the conditions necessary to render this extension effective 
have been realised’. It also decided that if the replies received by the Com- 
mittee to the proposed extension and the information at its disposal war- 
ranted it, it would propose to Governments a date for bringing the new 
measures into force.? 

The Committee of Eighteen has refrained from taking any further step in 
this matter in view of the efforts undertaken by His Majesty’s Government 
and the French Government to find a peaceful solution.3 As soon as it has 
been established by the appropriate body at Geneva (i.e., the Committee 
of Thirteen) that these efforts have borne no fruit, the Committee of Eighteen 
will almost certainly decide that 1t must now give further consideration to 
the sanctions questions. It will be in a better position to do so than before 
because the Governments chiefly interested have had time for reflection, 
and because, since President Roosevelt’s speech on the grd January and 
since the publication of the proposed neutrality legislation, there is some 
indication of the probable attitude of the United States Government and 
of the action which that Government may be in a position to take. 

The most useful step for the Committee of Eighteen to take, in the first 
instance, would be to set on foot a technical enquiry into the probable 
effectiveness of the prohibition by League Members of the supply to Italy of 
the additional products in question. It is already fairly clear that an em- 
bargo on iron and steel and on coal would have little chance of success, 
as Italy can supply herself with iron and steel from Austria, and can probably 
meet her essential requirements of coal from Germany; but in the case of 
oil there is room for investigation. 

I would suggest that the line to be taken by the United Kingdom repre- 
sentative on the Committee of Eighteen should be as follows: He should not 

t Circulated to the Cabinet as C.P. 5(36). The Note was drawn up in the Foreign 


Office according to Mr. Eden’s wishes following a meeting in his room on January 7. 
2 See No. 237. 3 See No. 336. 
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oppose the opening of a discussion upon the question of an embargo on oil. 
He should not oppose, but should support, though, if possible, not himself 
proposing,+ that the Committee should initiate by the most appropriate 
means an expert enquiry into the probable effectiveness of the prohibition 
by Members of the League of the supply of petroleum and its derivatives, 
by-products and residues to Italy, in the light of such information as may be 
available of the intentions of non-Member States. The proposed enquiry 
might also cover the question of the prohibition by Members of the League 
of the use of their oil-tankers for the transport of oil to Italy and the question 
of oil bunkers. The findings of the enquiry would be submitted to the 
Committee of Eighteen for consideration.5 

Should the United Kingdom representative find it desirable to make any 
observations of a more general nature upon the attitude of His Majesty’s 
Government to an oil sanction, he might indicate that in reaching a final 
decision on this matter His Majesty’s Government would be guided by 
(1) the extent to which an oil sanction could be made effective, and (2) the 
extent to which the collaboration of the armed forces of other Members 
of the League could be counted on in the event of a resort to arms by Italy 
against a Member of the League participating in the application of economic 
sanctions.° 


A.E. 


+ In the first draft this passage read: ‘. . . should support, and if necessary propose...’ 
Sir R. Vansittart remarked on January g: ‘I do not think that we sh‘ in any case “propose” 
though I agree that we sh‘ “‘support” the enquiry. Somebody else can surely do the 
proposing—perhaps even the French.’ The draft was amended accordingly. 

S In the first draft the words ‘at an early session’ had followed ‘consideration’. Sir R. 
Vansittart wrote, ‘I do not think we sh‘ suggest an “‘early’’ session. Let us give ourselves 
all the latitude we want. If we do eventually want an early session, well and good; but at 
present let us say ‘“‘eventually submitted’. That is surely enough. “Early session”? will 
convey the impression of haste, and that, I think, is what we do not wish to convey. I had 
understood that we were agreed on that in our meeting a day or two ago. R.V. Jan. g.’ 

6 The Cabinet at its meeting on January 15 agreed to approve the general line which 
Mr. Eden proposed to take on the question of an oil embargo as set forth in this document. 
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Letter from Sir R. Vansittart to Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) 
[C 156/4/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 9, 1936 
Dear Eric, 

In your letter (704/24/35) of December 31st! you suggest that we should 
consider telling the French what really passed between Hitler and yourself 
on the question of the secret proposal regarding the exchange of information 
respecting the British and German air forces.? 


t Not printed. 2 Cf. No. 383. 
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The excitement aroused by the newspaper reports of what passed at 
your interview and by the attempt to make out that there was a second 
interview has now died down; and the French Embassy have themselves 
admitted to us here that they have tracked down the misunderstanding 
which was the source of the reports about the second interview.3 We know 
also, and the Quai d’Orsay know it too, that the press misstatements as 
to what passed at the interview were quite deliberate on the part of Madame 
Tabouis and others of Laval’s enemies. In all the circumstances we do not 
think it is necessary to tell the French anything about the secret proposal. 
It would not do them much good to know it; and it would get back to the 
Germans that we had told them. In the circumstances we would prefer 
to do nothing. 

Yours ever, 
R. VANSITTART 


3 A minute by Mr. Wigram of January 6 stated that, according to the French Embassy, 
M. Francois-Poncet was responsible for this misunderstanding. 


No. 444 


Mr. Eden to Sir S. Waterlow (Athens) 
No. & Telegraphic [F 250/15 [1] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 10, 1936, 2.25 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 4.! 

I approve your attitude and am drawing attention of the Admiralty to 
the necessity of doing nothing further pending the taking of decisions which 
I will communicate to you as soon as the necessary committee has reached 
them. Meanwhile you should take no action. 

t In this telegram of January 8 Sir S. Waterlow reported that on the request of the 
Commander-in-Chief Mediterranean he had authorized discussions with the Greek 
authorities as to material facilities available in the event of hostilities; but he thought that 
Operational questions could only be met ‘by frank discussion with Greek Naval and Air 
staffs from which leakage and subsequent press comments will be highly probable’. 


No. 445 


Mr, Eden to Mr. Campbell (Belgrade) 
No. 6! Telegraphic [F 287/151] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 10, 1936, 7.30 p.m. 


Belgrade telegram No. 10? and Athens telegram No. 5.3 

Turkish Ambassador was informed on January 2nd, in reply to his 
enquiry,‘ that in the event of an unprovoked attack by Italy during the 
present emergency on a nation e.g. Turkey fulfilling its obligations to the 


t No. 10 to Athens. 2 No. 432. 
3 Not preserved in the Foreign Office archives. 4 No. 438. 
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League, His Majesty’s Government might be relied upon to perform their 
duties under Covenant.5 

You are authorised to convey a similar assurance to Yugoslav President 
of the Council/Greek Government. 

Identic instructions are being sent to Sir S. Waterlow/Mr. Campbell. 

Repeated to Angora, No. 5. 

5 Sir P. Loraine’s telegram No. 19 of January 15 reported that the Turkish reply to the 
Italian declaration (cf. No. 420) was handed to the Italian Ambassador in Ankara on 


January 15. The broad sense was that ‘in the event of an Italian aggression Turkey 
immediately automatically makes common cause with its victims. . .’ 


No. 446 


Mr, Eden to Mr. Ingram (Rome) 


No. 44 (F 339/1/1] 
Sir FOREIGN OFFICE, January 10, 1936 


Signor Grandi asked to see me this afternoon, when he said that he wished 
to deliver to me a personal message from Signor Mussolini which he pro- 
ceeded to read. Signor Mussolini was most grateful for the personal message 
which I had sent to him in my first interview with Signor Grandi.' He had 
been disgusted at the lying and stupid accounts which had appeared in the 
French press about our interview in Rome in July.? His recollection of that 
interview was exactly the same as mine. Signor Mussolini cordially recip- 
rocated the personal assurances that I had given him as to our mutual 
relations, and was genuinely gratified by them. 

2. Signor Grandi went on to read to me that portion of the telegram 
which he had received from Rome which he said was headed for his 
personal information only. Signor Mussolini was anxious that Signor 
Grandi should discover, and he gathered from the contents of the telegram 
that similar instructions had been sent to the Italian Ambassador in Paris, 
whether he might expect any initiative on my part or on that of M. Laval 
for conciliation in the Committee of Thirteen. 

3. I replied that I had no knowledge as to the line which the Committee 
would take, but for my part I was confident that His Majesty’s Government 
could undertake no individual initiative for conciliation at the present time. 
Nor, I felt confident, though it was no part of my task to speak for M. Laval, 
could the French Prime Minister either. If, however, the Committee as a 
whole wished to put forward any proposals, then naturally we should take 
our part in considering them. Equally if either of the two parties to the 
dispute took the initiative of making proposals to the Committee, I felt sure 
that an attentive ear would be lent to them. But I warned the Ambassador 
that so far as it was possible to look into the future I saw no prospect of 
an initiative for conciliation being made from here. 

1 No. 427. 

2 A reference to Mr. Eden’s meeting with Signor Mussolini in June 1935; see Volume 
XIV, Nos. 320, 323, 325. 
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4. Signor Grandi replied that my answer was what he had expected, but 
he himself had been much encouraged by this telegram, for it was the first 
indication that he had received that Signor Mussolini himself was beginning 
to appreciate the importance of negotiating at Geneva with a League body. 
This, he thought, was an important advance. He had spent the most 
gloomy Christmas of his life, for during the past anxious months he had 
always buoyed himself up with the expectation that there would be a settle- 
ment before the end of the year. When that failed to materialise he had 
been a very unhappy man. Now, however, he took fresh heart from the 
tone of the telegram which he had received. 

5. Signor Grandi then said that he would like to ask me an indiscreet 
question. Could I give him any indication of what the attitude of His 
Majesty’s Government might be now to an oil embargo? This question 
was no longer as acute as it had been. Nonetheless the Italian people did 
feel themselves to be under impending pressure while awaiting the decision 
of the Council. This made them restive and sensitive. If I could give him 
any assurance as to our attitude it would clearly ease the situation. I told 
the Ambassador that while I fully appreciated the frankness which had 
induced him to put the question, I could return him no answer. The decision 
was essentially one for the League, and not for His Majesty’s Government 
alone. Moreover, the Cabinet had not yet met, nor therefore had I had an 
opportunity to discuss the position with my colleagues. 

6. Signor Grandi said that he had to go to Rome about the 16th of this 
month to attend a Fascist Grand Council. At the time of that meeting he 
would of course have a personal interview with Signor Mussolini. It would 
be a great help to him if he could have a conversation with me before he 
left London for this purpose, and if I could then give him any further 
information as to our attitude. He was most anxious, as he felt sure I was, to 
bring this tragic business to an end, and he thought that much might 
depend upon the impression that he was able to give Signor Mussolini of 
the attitude of His Majesty’s Government. I replied that I should of course 
be ready to see Signor Grandi before he left for Rome, but that it was not 
possible for me at this stage to give him any undertaking that I could then 
tell him anything more definite of the attitude of His Majesty’s Government. 


No. 447 
Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Mr. Eden (Received January 13, 1.13 p.m.) 
No. 3 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 209/4/18] 
Immediate BERLIN, January 13, 1936 


Your telegram No. 1 Saving, paragraphs 1 to 4.! 
Minister for Foreign Affairs has asked me to call tomorrow at midday. 
Subject to any instructions from you to the contrary I shall not raise question 


1 No. 433. 
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of any exchange of secret air information and I propose to wait until 
Chancellor or Baron von Neurath revert to the subject. Hitherto they have 
shown no sign of doing so. 

Ground on which I strongly advocate delaying tactics is that Air Attaché 
is at present receiving information which is not given to most of his col- 
leagues even though it may not be as complete as information available to 
German Air Attaché in London. If I make communication outlined in your 
telegram I am afraid that result will be that supply of information to Air 
Attaché will be immediately cut. 


No. 448 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Mr. Eden (Recetved January 13, 1.35 p.m.) 
No. 2' Telegraphic [C 210/4/18] 


BERLIN, january 13, 1936, 1.33 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 2 Saving.? 

I regret to say that Chancellor neither knows nor cares for danger of 
popular suspicions and misunderstandings created by official secrecy: 
nor does he appreciate our policy of making full public statements regarding 
programme of defence services. In any case he has not the slightest intention 
of following any such policy himself. Only last week in Berlin alone he had 
three unfortunate persons of no particular importance executed for revealing 


state secrets. 
Whole machinery of this country is based on secrecy any violation of 


which entails summary execution. 


1 This telegram and No. 447 were despatched in reverse order. 
2 No. 434. 


No. 449 


Sir P. Ramsay! (Copenhagen) to Mr. Eden (Received Fanuary 21) 
No. 11 [F 684/70/1] 
COPENHAGEN, january 13, 1936 
Sir, 
I have the honour to inform you that, in course of conversation with the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs today, I spoke to His Excellency in the sense of 
1 H.M. Minister at Copenhagen. 
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the instructions contained in your despatch No. 4 (J 9888/1/1)? of the 
4th January. 

2. Dr. Munch observed that, owing to the great distance of Denmark 
from the Mediterranean, Denmark’s position was similar to that of the 
South American States, so that she could hardly be expected to take part in 
military sanctions. On my remarking that the position of Denmark would 
be different if the next aggressor were nearer home, Dr. Munch said that he 
did not think Denmark could do more than take part in a demonstration 
by way of economic sanctions and that anything in the nature of military 
sanctions would always have to be undertaken by the Great Powers. 

g. In a recent informal conversation with Dr. Munch I mentioned the 
possible eventuality of an invasion of South Jutland by a German force 
and enquired whether in that case Denmark relied on Sweden to send 
armed assistance to Denmark. Dr. Munch said that Sweden had not 
intervened on the last occasion and that the geographical conditions of 
Denmark made any such plan impossible. Under modern conditions 
Copenhagen was within half an hour’s flight from the German coast and all 
Denmark could hope to do was to try and put up some resistance on the 
frontier in the hope that the Great Powers would intervene. His Excellency 
seems to realise that Denmark is in fact at the mercy of Germany. It appears 
to me that, in the event of a European war, Denmark and the other Scan- 
dinavian States will be greatly tempted and probably inclined to revert to 
neutrality in order to reap the rich profits of trade with belligerents as they 
did in the Great War. 

4. I have transmitted copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Chargés 
d’Affaires at Stockholm and Oslo.3 

I have, etc., 
PATRICK RAMSAY 


2 This despatch, repeated to Oslo as No. 8 and Stockholm as No. 2, instructed Sir P. 
Ramsay to take any favourable opportunity of emphasising in official and other circles in 
Denmark the need for a united front among members of the League and for all members to 
be prepared to play their part against aggression. 

3 This despatch attracted a number of minutes on the theme that it indicated the end of 
‘collective security’. Mr. Peterson wrote on January 22 that ‘Sir P. Ramsay has made an 
appalling mess of a very simple job: and since he has spread the misleading result far and 
wide, some correction appears necessary’. Sir G. Mounsey wrote: ‘This is illuminating 
indeed. League or no League, the smaller Powers at any rate are always going to think of 
their own skins first, unless and until the popular but at present unmeaning phrase ‘“‘collec- 
tive security’”’ takes some material shape... G.M. 23.1.36.’ Lord Stanhope remarked: 
‘This is an issue of supreme importance, for it goes to the whole root of collective security. 
I like Mr. Peterson’s draft [reply]. It deals with realities and puts ideals and theories to 
the test. S. 23/1/36.’ Sir R. Vansittart agreed, and his lengthy comment included the 
remark that ‘we must surely have this point before our eyes, and continuously and firmly 
press it. For if we fail to do so, the League will fail in disaster and the entire future of this 
continent will be imperilled.’ In the end however the second half of Mr. Peterson’s draft, 
which argued that the general acceptance of Dr. Munch’s views would ‘infallibly destroy 
the whole fabric of collective security and in fact the League itself’ was omitted. For its 
final form see No. 503 below. Sir G. Mounsey was an Assistant Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 
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No. 450 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Mr. Eden (Recewed January 14, 2.45 p.m.) 
No. 6 Telegraphic [C 248/4/18] 


BERLIN, January 14, 1936, 2.40 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 1.! 

I informed Minister for Foreign Affairs of substance of paragraphs 4, 
5.and 6. 

Baron von Neurath accepted the explanation in paragraph 5 and admitted 
that Chancellor was mistaken when he referred to a German ‘note’. 

In regard to paragraph 6 His Excellency maintains that Chancellor 
on December 13th only meant to say that Franco-Soviet Treaty had 
rendered air limitation agreement impossible for the present but that he was 
ready in principle to conclude an air pact between Locarno Powers. 
German Government were ready for any technical arrangements to be 
discussed round a table by all Locarno Powers: even bilateral agreements? 
could be so discussed but these must not be discussed ‘a deux’. 

I asked whether this was the Chancellor’s considered view and Baron 
von Neurath promised to enquire and let me know later in the week after 
Herr Hitler’s return to Berlin. His Excellency added that of course the 
moment seems inopportune for such conversations ‘a cinq’ to take place 
owing to Abyssinian war. 


1 No. 433. 

2 Mr. Wigram thought that this reference to bilateral pacts suggested that the ‘explana- 
tions we have given both in London and in Berlin had had an effect. Though there is 
much to be done yet, it encourages me to hope that if we continue firmly on the path of 
explanation to the Germans we may be able to do something—and I don’t quite despair 
of air limitation. R.F.W. 15/1.’ 


No. 451 


Record by Lord Cranborne of a conversation with Lord Robert Cecil 
[F 503/172/1] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 14, 1936 


I had a conversation this morning with Lord Cecil with regard to the 
Italo-Abyssinian dispute. He did not mention oil sanctions, nor ask whether 
any new negotiations were in progress. He said, however, that he thought it 
was important that at the earliest possible moment the League should show 
itself ready to take some action to bring the dispute to an end. It would be 
a great disaster if the Italians were entirely defeated by the Abyssinians. 
I replied that I did not think that there was much use in the League 
initiating any action unless they were certain it would be acceptable to the 
two parties. That mistake had been made once already and it ought not to 


1 President of the League of Nations Union. 
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be repeated. He agreed with this, but evidently thought that the time was 
near when the Italians would make a new approach. Rather to my surprise, 
he did not want a punitive peace. He thought that would be disastrous from 
every point of view. So long as it was clearly shown that war did not pay, 
no further measures against Italy, he thought, were necessary. What he 
hoped was that the Italians should indicate that they were ready to accept 
a League solution and that the League should then immediately appoint 
some body to draw up a fair settlement, which would include a considerable 
measure of League tutelage for Abyssinia.2 So far as the occupied areas of 
Abyssinia were concerned, the Italians would of course say that they could 
not hand back the populations that had voluntarily submitted to them to 
their oppressors. He thought this difficulty might be got over by sending a 
League force, on the lines of the Saar Force, to police, at least temporarily, 
the occupied areas, 
He left me a memorandum which he had drawn up on oil sanctions.3 


2 Minutes on this suggestion by Mr. Peterson, Sir G. Mounsey and Sir R. Vansittart’ 
include the following. ‘It will be very difficult to get the Abyssinians to accept any degree 


of tutelage from the League, once the Italian menace is removed . . . M. Peterson. 17.1.’ 

‘It is a Utopian suggestion, I fear. G.M. 17.1.36.’ ‘I agree; it is quite inconceivable. 

R.V. Jan. 17.’ $ Not printed. 
No. 452 


Mr. Eden to Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) 
No. 7 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 248/4/18] 
Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, January 16, 1936, 12.45 p.m. 

Your telegrams Nos. 3! (of January 13th) and 62 (of January 14th). 

I am rather sorry that you did not mention question of exchange of secret 
air information to Minister for Foreign Affairs. Will not continued silence 
expose us to the charge—already attempted on certain occasions in the 
past—that it is useless for German Government to make proposals because 
they are always ignored? And if we continue to say nothing, will not force 
be given to such a charge, and indeed to such a theory, by the fact that you 
have talked to Baron von Neurath on secondary points arising out of your 
interview with the Chancellor and yet have said nothing on only proposal 
of substance which Herr Hitler made to you? Certainly I should not wish 
you to give any observations which you make on this matter the appearance 
of a rebuff to a proposal made personally by the Chancellor. It was for this 
very reason that in paragraph 4 of my telegram No. 1 Saving? you were 
left discretion as to how best to speak; and this was also why I asked you to 
emphasise my views respecting understanding and collaboration between 
Britain, France and Germany. 

For all these reasons I still feel that it would be preferable that you should 
say something about our view of the secret air proposal. I certainly do not 


t No. 447. 2 No. 450. 3 No. 433. 
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want you to say anything which will prejudice the continued supply of 
such information as is now being given to the Air Attaché and in view of 
your telegram No. 2,4 you need not use the observations contained in my 
telegram No. 2 Saving.5 

I suggest that the matter might be approached on the following lines. 
The appointment of Colonel Wenninger as Air Attaché in London has 
given the Air Ministry the opportunity (which they have not been slow to 
accept) to take into their confidence this representative of the German Air 
Force and to give him access to information which is usual in such circum- 
stances. The Air Ministry for their part are satisfied that their Attaché in 
Berlin is receiving information of a wider scope than formerly, though 
obviously not to the extent available to the German Air Attaché in London. 
His Majesty’s Government hope that these closer and more cordial relations, 
which they welcome, may lead in the course of time to a fuller disclosure of 
German air policy and intentions and therefore to a greater degree of 
mutual confidence. But it must be understood that while there is of course 
no question of publishing or communicating to other Governments technical 
details which raise no question of principle or major policy, His Majesty’s 
Government must be free to use information of such a far-reaching and im- 
portant nature as to have political implications. Undoubtedly there is a 
vast mass of undisclosed technical information of the kind which is ordinarily 
exchanged between Governments and which would well be communicated 
to Group Captain Don without ever raising the political issue. It is on these 
lines that the Air Ministry are trying to work with the German Air Attaché. 

I should like you to speak in this manner when you next see Baron von 
Neurath, presumably on the occasion mentioned in last paragraph of your 
telegram No. 6. 


4 No. 448. 5S No. 434. 


No. 453 


Mr. Eden to Mr. Ingram (Rome) 
No. 9 Telegraphic [F 288/45 /1] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 16, 1936, 5 p.m. 


My despatch No. 1301,' your telegram No. 9,2 and Addis Ababa tele- 
grams Nos 8,3 10,3 11,3 and 13.4 


1 This despatch of November 12, 1935, instructed Sir E. Drummond to transmit to the 
Italian Government information concerning the arrangements for the despatch of a field 
hospital to the Northern front in Ethiopia, and to express the hope that the Italian military 
authorities would extend all possible facilities to the hospital. 

2 Not preserved in the Foreign Office archives: it reported Italian press statements 
concerning the alleged presence of British agents among ambulance personnel in Ethiopia. 

3 These three telegrams of January 6, 7, and 7 respectively are not preserved in the 
Foreign Office archives; they referred to the bombing of Egyptian and Swedish hospital 
units in the Ogaden. + No. 440. 
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I shall be glad if you will take an early opportunity of informing Signor 
Suvich orally that the British Red Cross Ambulance mentioned in my 
despatch under reference, while originally intended for service with the 
Ethiopian forces operating on the Ogaden front, has been diverted at the 
express request of the Emperor to the northern zone and is now actually 
established at Dessie. You should then proceed to explain that you have been 
Instructed to notify the Italian Government informally of this change of 
plan in the belief that they will be glad in the light of recent unfortunate 
incidents, to know of the precise whereabouts of this British Red Cross unit 
in case this information should not already be in possession of the military 
authorities. 

Having delivered the above message, you should remind Signor Suvich 
of the prominence accorded by the Italian press to M. Helsey’ss allegations 
about the activities of ‘British agents’ working in Abyssinia under the aegis 
of the Red Cross, emphasizing that, of course there is no foundation whatever 
for this mischievous report and that appropriate steps are in fact being 
taken in Paris in protest against the publication of so dangerous a libel. 
You should make it plain to Signor Suvich that those serving with the British 
Red Cross Ambulance in Abyssinia are exactly what they appear, namely 
volunteers in an humanitarian cause and without ulterior motives. 


S A French special correspondent in Ethiopia. 


No. 454 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Mr. Eden (Received January 17) 
No. r1 Saving: Telegraphic [C 299/86/18) 
BERLIN, January 16, 1936 


I learn from a trustworthy source that Herr von Ribbentrop is somewhat 
depressed by his personal unpopularity but has no intention of going either 
to Paris or London as Ambassador. 

Not only is he disliked by his former friends and by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, but he has been attacked vigorously of late by Nazi leaders and 
officers of the fighting services on the ground that the Anglo-German Naval 
Treaty! represented a concession of the first magnitude for which neither the 
British Government nor British public opinion is showing the slightest 
gratitude. Indeed the British Government by instituting ‘technical con- 
versations’ between French and English staff officers has returned to pre-war 
policy and abandoned the Locarno spirit.? 

In army circles Herr von Ribbentrop is being held responsible for the 
Chancellor’s utterances which have led the Soviet Government to launch 
their big rearmament scheme. Finally the big industrialists are pressing 
for a resumption of trade with Russia without which, they say, Germany’s 
foreign trade will not suffice to keep the country on its feet. If the Rapallo 


t Of June 18, 1935: see Volume XIII, No. 347. 2 Cf. No. 361. 
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policy? had not been dropped Germany and Russia would be partners at 
Geneva today and their joint political and military power in Europe 
would be enormous. 

One of Herr von Ribbentrop’s staff stated that he is so sensitive to these 
attacks that he would accept a post abroad but is not robust enough in health. 


3 i.e. the policy of collaboration which followed the signing of the German-—Soviet 
Russian treaty at Rapallo on April 16, 1922 (cf. Series I, Volume XIX, No. 75, note 1). 


No. 455 


Memorandum by Mr. Wigram on the Rhineland demilitarized zone 
[C 291 /4/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 16, 1936 


M. de Margerie' gave me these two papers? this morning. Their general 
substance is that the demilitarised zone must now be regarded as one of the 
questions of the hour; and that the issue is really whether the zone will be 
re-occupied by agreement or whether it will be occupied in a brusque 
and sudden manner as conscription was re-introduced last March and 
the new German Army established. 

With regard to the possibility of the re-occupation of the zone by agree- 
ment, it is perhaps worth while to note the reference on page 2 of the first 
paper (which I suppose is a Quai d’Orsay memorandum) to the possibility 
of the conclusion of some treaty, apparently in place of Locarno, in which 
there would be no reference to the demilitarised zone. For some time past, 
some of us here have seen that the proposed Air Pact possessed, as com- 
pared with Locarno, at least one advantage—that it would make no refer- 
ence to the demilitarised zone; and it is conceivable that the conclusion of an 
Air Pact, accompanied, if possible, by air limitation, might conceivably 
provide a means of escape from the demilitarised zone. ‘Thus, were an Air 
Pact concluded, the Germans might be allowed to establish anti-aircraft 
defences in the demilitarised zone and to protect them with troops. This 
might be the first stage on the way of escape from the zone which could, of 
course, be accompanied by the re-establishment of recruiting arrangements 
in the zone, the absence or rather lack of facility for which is at present a 
German grievance and about which we know that the French do not feel 
very strongly. 

On the other hand, I have no doubt that it would not be easy to secure 
French consent even to this way of escape. Not that I think the French 
will fight for the zone; but they will no doubt make violent protests against 


t First Secretary in the French Embassy in London. 

2 Not printed. The first was a memorandum quoting the opinion of M. Francois-Poncet 
and others in recent weeks as to the likelihood, in the near future, of action by Germany to 
install military units in the Rhineland demilitarized zone. The second was a copy of a 
Havas Agency report of October 25, 1935, giving a German denial of rumours to this 
effect. 
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any German attempt to reoccupy and then probably cease to struggle, 
saving their faces as best they can with a demand for arbitration under the 
Locarno Treaty, well knowing that they can get no satisfaction out of it. 
The very fact that the French Government will almost certainly find it so 
difficult, in the face of their public opinion, to secure a settlement of this 
question except as a result of some brusque German action, makes it all 
the more probable that that action will be taken. 

Personally, I find it difficult to believe that our interests would not best 
be served by the maintenance of the zone. But I regard its maintenance 
over anything but a very restricted future as quite impracticable; and 
therefore it seems to me that what all of us had best be thinking about now 
is the means of securing its peaceful disappearance. It was established against 
a weak and disarmed Germany. We have allowed Germany to become 
strong and to re-arm; and in the face of such a Germany the zone is not 
likely to survive. 

If we could get some little benefit in return for its disappearance, I 
believe we would be wise to take it. The state of French public opinion is 
likely to make it very difficult to get such benefit.3 

R. F. WicRAM 


3 Steps already taken by the Foreign Office in anticipation of a crisis over the demilitar- 
ized zone included the preparation of a ‘Note on References to the Rhineland Demilitarised 
Zone in telegrams and despatches received in the Foreign Office from 1933 to January 
1936’, dated January 9, which was circulated by Sir M. Hankey to the C.I.D. on January 
10, with a covering note saying that Mr. Eden had asked the C.I.D. to consider the value, 
from the military and air points of view, of the zone. After reading Mr. Wigram’s memoran- 
dum, Mr. Sargent commented on January 16 that it would be well ‘to lose no time in 
getting clear in our own minds what we want and what we are prepared to do as regards 
... the zone,’ and that the first thing should be to impress upon Sir M. Hankey that the C.I.D. 
report that had been asked for was urgently required. Sir R. Vansittart agreed (January 16). 


No. 456 
Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Mr. Eden (Recewved January 17) 


No. 831 [C 312/4/78] 
BERLIN, January 16, 1936 
His Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin presents his compliments to His 


Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and has the 
honour to transmit to him the under-mentioned document: 


Name and Date Subject 
Minute by Air Attaché, Berlin, Proposed secret exchange of air 
Dated: 15th January, 1936 information between Great Britain 
and Germany 


t It was noted on the file that this despatch had crossed with Foreign Office telegram 
No. 7 (No. 452). 
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ENcLosuRE IN No. 456 


BERLIN, January 15, 1936 

The following observations are, for the most part, a repetition of points 
which arose in conversation with Your Excellency on January 12th, regard- 
ing Herr Hitler’s proposal for a secret exchange of Air information and the 
subsequent telegrams from the Foreign Office. 

1. There is already an exchange of air information going on; I have 
been given a list of the aerodromes constructed or under construction for 
completion by October of this year. I am visiting aerodromes and a few 
factories. During the last nine months of 1935 the German Air Ministry 
has, progressively, been admitting me more and more into their [sic] confi- 
dence regarding the growing Air Force. 

2. Much of the information so given is no doubt looked upon by the 
German Government as ‘secret’, in that it is not given to the large majority 
of Air Attachés nor published. I have always, however, made it quite clear 
that I cannot guarantee that what they tell me will not be repeated in the 
House of Commons, but I have assured them that such Service details as 
I hear and see will be treated with the same degree of professional confidence 
as is customary between the Service Departments of friendly States. 

3. The fact is, that a lot of the information I get is, as I have said, ‘secret’ 
in German eyes, whereas identical reciprocal information is publicly 
available in England,—in our Air Force List and as given to Parliament 
and the Press—and the German official aviation journals quote the latter 
information freely. Supposing, however, for instance, a Member of Parlia- 
ment asked how many German aerodromes have been or are being built 
for the German Air Force, or the number of training schools? We know the 
answer officially; but I am confident that an exact reply would infuriate 
the German Government and they would ‘shut down’ on me. 

4. In effect, therefore, Herr Hitler merely wishes the British Govern- 
ment to promise not to make public anything they tell us, while continuing 
to benefit from our own publicity regarding the Royal Air Force. I am 
quite prepared to believe that the Franco-Russian pact, and the recent 
staff conversation in Paris between British and French staff officers (on the 
subject of Italy), have made the Chancellor nervous that what is being 
told and shown to the British Air Attaché in Berlin, is perhaps being passed 
on to France, and through the latter to Russia. 

5. I would, therefore, respectfully say that I entirely agree with the 
policy that as little should be said as possible in the way of a reply to Herr 
Hitler’s suggestion of ‘secret exchanges’. The position at present is so 
complicated, that a definite refusal to his suggestion or even a discussion 
might result in a tightening of secrecy to our disadvantage. 

6. I should add that I am writing without definite knowledge of the 
attitude of the Air Ministry, and I am forwarding a copy of this 


memorandum to that Department in the usual way. | 
F. P. Don 
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No. 457 


Mr, Lloyd Thomas (Paris) to Mr. Eden (Received January 17, 5.10 p.m.) 
No. 15 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 359/1 [17] 


Immediate PARIS, January 17, 1930 
Monsieur Laval told me this morning that Monsieur Herriot had now 
decided to throw in his hand, and that resignations of other radical ministers 
would probably follow. This meant that a change of government was now 
inevitable. Monsieur Laval however hoped that Monsieur Herriot would 
take no step until after Geneva meeting. Unless some catastrophe occurred 
in the meantime he is determined to go to Geneva himself, as he is very 
anxious to have this opportunity of meeting you again, and of discussing 
general European situation, especially in the light of recent developments 
in Germany. He will leave Paris for Auvergne tomorrow going direct to 
Geneva from there on Sunday and he hopes to get into touch with you on 
_ Monday morning." 


t i.e, January 20. 


No. 458 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Mr. Eden (Received January 17, 8 p.m.) 
No. 12 Telegraphic [C 384/4/18] 


BERLIN, January 17, 1936, 7 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram. 

I took this opportunity to deliver to Minister for Foreign Affairs message 
contained in your telegram No. 7.2 His Excellency at my suggestion made 
notes of the more important passages of the message and promised to pass it 
on to the Chancellor and to General Goering. I laid special stress on the 
fact that Captain Don did not in any way complain of his treatment but that 
on the contrary he greatly appreciated the friendly and courteous attitude 
of all those with whom he had dealings. I pointed out however that owing 
to the open way in which we published details regarding our defence forces, 
whereas similar details regarding German defence forces are kept completely 
secret, the Air Ministry here would have great lee-way to make up before 
Captain Don received as much information as his opposite number in 
London. 

Baron von Neurath promised to convey my message to the Chancellor 
and to General Goering. He admitted that great secrecy had hitherto 


t Sir E. Phipps’ telegram No. 11 of January 17 said that he had been asked to call on 
Baron von Neurath who had mentioned that the Chancellor had confirmed the position 
outlined in the last paragraph of No. 450. 

2 No. 452. 
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been observed regarding German defence forces but maintained that as 
time went on the veil would be lifted: that veil had been essential during 
the period of inception and building up. 

Not the slightest vestige of harm has been done by the postponing for a 
few days reply of His Majesty’s Government to the Chancellor’s suggestion: 
indeed I had to refresh Baron von Neurath’s memory that it had ever 
been made. 

I trust that great care will be exercised in choice of information to be 
imparted in the House of Commons or elsewhere publicly regarding German 
air force. It would be undesirable at present to reveal information given to 
Air Attaché by the German Air Ministry regarding the number of aero- 
dromes, flying schools etc. If such information were to be revealed by a 
private German citizen it would probably lead to his execution. If His 
Majesty’s Government revealed it Captain Don’s sources will dry up at 
once.3 


3 Cf. No. 456. 


No. 459 


Mr. Lloyd Thomas (Parts) to Mr. Eden (Received January 18) 
No. 17 Telegraphic: by bag [F 575/89/1] 


PARIS, January 17, 1936 

Your despatch No. 44 of January roth to Rome.! 

The President of the Council has received the Italian Ambassador since 
his return from Rome, but he informs me that Signor Cerruti had nothing 
of particular interest to tell him, nor had he enquired whether M. Laval 
would take any initiative for conciliation at the forthcoming council meeting, 
presumably because he, M. Laval, had made it quite clear after the Duce’s 
speech at Pontinia? that he must refuse to take any further step. 

2. He had seen M. Vasconcellos the day before yesterday and had ex- 
plained to him the line that he proposed to follow at the Council meeting 
on January 2oth. This line coincided exactly with the views expounded to 
me by M. Léger on 24th December (see Sir G. Clerk’s despatch No. 1779 
of December 26th)? when he announced that he would oppose the im- 
position of an embargo on petrol pending the decision of Congress. Monsieur 
Vasconcellos had objected that the League of Nations should not be obliged 
to make its action dependent on the policy of a country, not a member of 
the League. M. Laval had replied that in principle M. Vasconcellos might 
be right, but that in practice 1t would be unwise, as far as sanctions were 
concerned, to depart from the criterion of efficacity which the League had 
originally adopted. 


t No. 446. 2 On December 18, 1935; see No. 396, note 1. 
3 No. 414. 
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No. 460 


Memorandum by Mr. Eden on ‘The German Danger’! 


[C 454/4/18] 


Very Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, January 17, 1936 


I circulate to my colleagues a collection of reports from His Majesty’s 
Ambassadors at Berlin between the accession of Herr Hitler to power in 
the spring of 1933 and the end of 1935. Most of these documents have 
already been circulated to the Cabinet at various times; but, read again 
as a series, it will be found, I think, that they furnish a useful introduction 
or background to the study of the German problem as it presents itself 
to-day.” 

2. The most striking feature of this series of reports is the clear evidence 
which it contains of the steady and undeviating development under Hitler’s 
guidance of German policy along certain definite and pre-ordained lines. 
These reports also reveal Hitler’s almost unbroken success during the last 
three years in applying this policy in foreign affairs, and also the fact that 
from the very first he has been able to seize and keep the initiative in so 
doing. 

3. Hitler’s foreign policy may be summed up as the destruction of the 
peace settlement and re-establishment of Germany as the dominant Power 
in Europe. The means by which this policy is to be effected are two-fold: 
(a2) Internally through the militarisation of the whole nation in all its 
aspects: (5) externally by economic and territorial expansion so as to absorb 
as far as possible all those of German race who are at present citizens of 
neighbouring States, to acquire new markets for German industry and new 
fields for German emigration, and to obtain control of some of the sources 
of those raw materials at present lacking to Germany. The form and direc- 
tion of this expansion is the one still doubtful factor in Germany’s plans 
for the future. 

4. It is only in the economic and financial spheres that Hitler’s policy has 
not proceeded according to plan, and is now having to face extensive and 
maybe insuperable difficulties. 

5. I draw two conclusions from the situation thus presented. The first— 
which unfortunately has had recently to be emphasised more than once—is 
that it is vital to hasten and complete our own rearmament. In view of 
what is so openly proceeding in Germany, we must be ready for all eventu- 
alities. 

6. My second conclusion is that, whilst pursuing our rearmament, it will be 
well to consider whether it is still possible to come to some modus vivendi— 
to put it no higher—with Hitler’s Germany, which would be both honourable 

t Circulated to the Cabinet as C.P. 13(36). 

2 This collection of reports is not reprinted here: most of them have already been pub- 
lished in this or earlier volumes of this Series, i.e.: Volume V, No. 492; Volume VI, No. 


241; Volume XII, Nos. 361 and 700; Volume XIII, Nos. 204, 327, 500, and 518, and in 
this Volume, Nos. 213, 383, and 404. 
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and safe for this country, and which would, at the same time, lessen the 
increasing tension in Europe caused by the growth of Germany’s strength 
and ambitions. Perhaps Hitler’s economic difficulties may make him less 
uncompromising than he otherwise would be, but, even so, I do not conceal 
from my colleagues that, in the present temper of the German Government 
and people, this solution of our problem will not be easily realised. 3 

7. I would ask that particular care may be taken to safeguard the confidential 
nature of the contents of this paper. There is evidence that there have been serious 
leakages of the information obtained by His Majesty's Ambassador at Berlin; and 
reports have been spread as to the nature of his views. Continuance of these leakages 
must prejudice his own position and the sources of hts information. 


3 This memorandum was discussed by the Cabinet on January 29, when Mr. Eden 
drew from it two conclusions: firstly, the vital need to hasten and complete rearmament, 
and secondly, that whilst pursuing rearmament, it would be well to consider ‘whether it is 
still possible to come to some modus vivendi with Germany’. He said that Sir E. Phipps was 
due in London the same evening and he hoped to discuss with him the whole question of 
relations with Germany. The Cabinet agreed that the question of British policy towards 
Germany should be taken up as soon as Mr. Eden was ready. 

4 Cf. Volume XII, No. 637, note 6. In spite of Mr. Eden’s warning against leakage a 
copy of the memorandum and the appended extracts came into the hands of Signor Grandi, 
who sent them to Signor Mussolini from London on September 3, 1936. Cf. G. Ciano, 
LT’Europa verso la Catastrofe (Milan, 1948), p. 78, note 1, which prints the substance of paras. 
1-6 of the memorandum, in an Italian translation. On p. 94 of this work Count Ciano 
states that during his interview at Berchtesgaden on October 24, 1936, he showed the 
document to Herr Hitler who was profoundly impressed. See also D.G.F.P., Ser. C., vol. v, 
pp. 1125-6. 


No. 461 


Mr. Eden to Mr. Ingram (Rome) 


No. 72 | F 567/1/t] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 17, 1936 
Sir, | 

The Italian Ambassador came to see me this morning, when he asked 
whether there was any further information I could give him as to prospects 
at Geneva, more especially in respect of conciliation. Could I tell him 
anything of the attitude of His Majesty’s Government? 

2. I replied that the position remained as I had stated to him at our 
previous meeting.’ Presumably the Committee of Thirteen would meet at 
Geneva next week if only to take note of the position in respect of the Paris 
proposals, but so far as His Majesty’s Government was concerned we did 
not propose to take any initiative in respect of conciliation there, nor, so 
for as I was aware, had M. Laval any such intention either. 

g. Signor Grandi replied that this was as he had expected, but there 
were many rumours of possible initiatives in other quarters. Had I any 


t Cf. No. 446. 
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information on this subject? I replied that I had none, but I hardly thought 
it likely that any country would take such an initiative at this time, unless 
of course it were one of the parties, in which case I was confident that the 
Committee would lend an attentive ear. Signor Grandi replied that as far 
as he knew the Italian Government did not propose to take any such action. 
He went on to conjecture as to how the Committee of Thirteen would close 
its proceedings next week. He fully appreciated that the Paris proposals 
were dead. We and the French so regarded them; the Abyssinians had 
rejected them, and the other party had not replied. But would the Commit- 
tee of Thirteen wind up its work? 

4. I replied that I thought not, and that the Committee, which was after 
all only the Council without the parties, might very likely point out that it 
was always available for any approach which might be made to it with a 
view to conciliation. So far as the attitude of His Majesty’s Government 
was concerned, the Ambassador would know very well that we were really 
anxious to bring this conflict to an end: hence the innumerable efforts at 
conciliation which we had made for more than a year. For the moment, 
however, it was clear to me that we could take no further initiative in this 
direction, and we could therefore only exercise patience. 

5. Lhe Ambassador went on to ask me whether I could give him any 
information as to our attitude in respect of an oil sanction, as to which 
there were many and contradictory reports in the press. I replied that 
there was no information that I could give him before going to Geneva, 
since our attitude in this matter, as in other sanctions, would depend upon | 
that of the League. Signor Grandi replied that he had seen reports in 
the press which seemed to be authoritative, that we might propose an 
enquiry into the efficacy of an oil sanction. Did I think that a likely pro- 
cedure at Geneva? I replied that it was of course for the Committee of 
Eighteen to decide, but if that was the line that the Committee wished to 
take, I did not suppose that we should have any insuperable difficulty in 
agreeing to it. Signor Grandi asked whether he could give the impression 
in Rome that at least we were not vehement in our support of an oil sanction. 
I replied that I would prefer that he should confine himself to what I had 
just said, that in this, as in other sanctions, the matter must be one for the 
League collectively, and it was the League collectively which would have 
to take the responsibility for any decision. 

6. Signor Grandi went on to speak, as he has often done before, of the 
fundamental difficulty of each country understanding the other’s point of 
view in this dispute. He had felt very sad when a few days ago he had 
found the ‘Daily Herald’ and the ‘News Chronicle’ on the one hand, and 
the ‘Giornale d’Italia’ on the other, both noting with satisfaction that 
conciliation was unlikely to have any success in Geneva next week. Many 
people in this country thought that time was on the side of the Abyssinians. 
Signor Mussolini took exactly the opposite view. He was not dissatisfied, so 
long as matters continued as they were proceeding at present. He had 
always wished to isolate the African conflict, and this seemed now to be 
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happening. So far as he, Signor Grandi, was concerned, if he might express 
a purely personal opinion, he greatly lamented the long duration of the 
conflict. Inevitably the more deeply Italy became engaged in Africa, the 
less could she hope to achieve in Europe. Europe for Italy in the main 
meant Austria, and therefore Italy’s preoccupation in Africa was Ger- 
many’s gain. Nor was Germany concealing her desire that Italy should 
persist in her conflict with Abyssinia. Ever since sanctions had been 1m- 
posed Italian trade with Germany had steadily increased. This was inevit- 
able. But in every consignment of goods which had been arriving recently 
from Germany, from coal to toys, there was a notice in Italian urging the 
Italians to persist in their efforts and assuring them of German support 
in a few months’ time. It was incidents of this kind that profoundly dis- 
quieted Signor Grandi, for his own anxiety was that the African war might 
be settled as soon as possible, so that Italy could play her part in Europe 
once again. 

7. I replied that I was in full agreement with his last sentence, and that 
it must be clear to us all that Italy had a part to play in Europe, and one 
which previous to this unhappy dispute she had found herself able to play 
in close association with British policy. 


No. 462 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Edmond (Geneva) 
No. 1 L.N. Telegraphic [C 418/4/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 20, 1936, 5 p.m. 

Following for the Secretary of State' from Sir R. Vansittart. 

Since it appears from Paris telegram No. 15? that Monsieur Laval may 
want to discuss recent developments in Germany with you, I would suggest 
that, without of course offering any advice regarding the ratification of the 
Franco-Russian Treaty, you might ask Monsieur Laval, if he gives the 
opening, whether he attaches any importance to the rumours that if this 
Pact is ratified Germany may retaliate by reoccupying the Demilitarized 
Zone. It would be interesting to us to know how far the French Govern- 
ment attaches any weight to such suggestions. You will remember that 
Monsieur Frangois-Poncet suggested this possibility to Sir E. Phipps (see 
Berlin telegram No. 307 Saving)3 but it would be better not to mention 
Monsieur Poncet in this connexion. 

It might also be useful to exchange views with him as regards the recent 
German attacks on the Anglo-French Mediterranean conversations, so as 
to see whether he thinks that the Germans are using these conversations as 
a pretext to work up a case for denouncing the Treaty of Locarno, and more 


t Mr. Eden arrived in Geneva on January 19 to attend the Nineteenth Session of the 
Council of the League of Nations, which met from January 20 to 24. 


2 No. 457. 3 No. 418. 
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particularly the special guarantee of the Demilitarized Zone which it 
contains. 

In general, it would be very useful if from such talks you were able to 
extract a clearer impression than we have at present as to the importance 
which the French attach to the maintenance of the Demilitarized Zone 
and the length they would go to maintain it. As you know, I doubt whether 
the French public would go far, but that seems likely to be a matter very 
different from the official attitude of the French Government. 


No. 463 


Mr. Edmond (Geneva) to Sir R. Vanstttart 
(Received Fanuary 21, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 2 LN. Telegraphic [7 680/216/1] 


GENEVA, January 21, 1936, 1.40 a.m. 


Following from Secretary of State. 

I had a long and what I presume will prove to be the last conversation 
with M. Laval this evening' when he informed me that he was leaving 
Geneva tomorrow afternoon and indicated that his fall was now only a 
matter of days. I gather that he intends to resign rather than be pushed out 
at the convenience of the Radical Socialists. 

As to procedure here we agreed that we and the other Powers concerned 
should make a report to the Committee of Eighteen on exchanges which 
have taken place between us as to mutual assistance. We decided that the 
Committee of Eighteen and not the Council was the appropriate body since 
Baron Aloisi would be present at the latter and we might therefore become 
involved in an unseemly altercation as to propriety of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment reinforcing their fleet in the Mediterranean and as to relation of our 
enquiries to our obligations under the Covenant. 

We further agreed that the Committee of Eighteen should institute an 
enquiry by an expert Committee upon efficacy of an oil sanction. Resolu- 
tion embodying this would however make it clear that enquiry was purely 
technical and that a political decision would only be taken when that 
enquiry was complete and the consequent information was available. 

M. Laval said that to his mind one of the chief arguments against any 
further reinforcement of sanctions at present time, e.g. oil, was that this 
would rouse the faint spirits of the Italian people and strengthen their 
resistance. I said that I had also heard this argument used but was not 
quite sure that it was valid. There were some who thought that the Italian 
people, once their spirit had begun to fail, would only be further depressed 
by further acts of coercion. M. Laval admitted that this was a debatable 
point depending upon an interpretation of Italian psychology. 

Repeated to Paris and Rome. 


1 i.e. January 20. 
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No. 464 


Mr. Edmond (Geneva) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received January 21, 2 p.m.) 
No. 5 L.N. Telegraphic [C 435/4/18] 


GENEVA, January 21, 1936, 1.40 p.m. 


Following from Secretary of State. 

At the end of a long conversation with Monsieur Laval this evening! he 
said the main subject about which he wished to speak to me was Germany. 
He was very perturbed at the attitude of the German Government of which 
Dr. Goebbels’ speech? was only an indication. He was confident that Herr 
Hitler proposed to take early opportunity of challenging the signatories of 
Locarno on the subject of demilitarised zone. Monsieur Frangois-Poncet 
had already used strong language to Herr Hitler on the matter and had 
warned him that any violation of demilitarised zone would have ‘des 
conséquences redoutables’. Monsieur Laval feared that it was even pos- 
sible that Herr Hitler would make use of the few months’ confusion created 
by the electoral position in France to test the strength of the forces against 
him. Herr Hitler was watching Anglo-French relations very closely. He 
had hoped that as a result of Italian—Abyssinian dispute and France’s 
known anxiety not to quarrel with Italy our two countries might have 
become separated. In this he was for the moment disappointed but all 
would depend on the state of the closeness of our collaboration in the next 
few months. 

In any event Monsieur Laval feared, and in this Monsieur Léger warmly 
seconded him, that German challenge would not be long delayed. That 
country was arming at a great pace and her whole industry was naturally 
mobilised. German Air Ministry were aiming at a figure of 5,000 aircraft 
though Monsieur Laval did not specify whether these would all be first 
line. Monsieur Laval said that in their programme of aircraft construction 
the French made the mistake of concentrating upon production of proto- 
types with the result that the rate of manufacture was regrettably slow. 
The Germans on the other hand had gone in for rapid mass-production 
and though the finished article might not be up to the highest standard this 
process was giving them the numbers they were aiming at. 

He mentioned that from all information available to the French General 
Staff the German General Staff would be ready in eighteen months time. 
It was rare however for a country to wait to take action until it was 
completely prepared. 

We both agreed that the anxieties we jointly felt as to German situation 
added to our exasperation at Signor Mussolini’s attitude. But neither of 
us could suggest any step that could usefully be taken at present time to 
bring an end to Italian—Abyssinian dispute. Monsieur Laval indicated 

1 i.e. January 20; cf. No. 463. 

2 A reference to Dr. Goebbels’ speech of January 17 at Berlin on foreign policy: see 
The Times, January 18, 1936, p. 12. 
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that reports of Monsieur de Chambrun showed that the position in Italy 
was getting worse. On the other hand Baron Aloisi in a conversation with 
Monsieur Laval today had attempted to argue that Italy could go on for 
another two years. This contention however Monsieur Laval regarded as 
nonsense. He had told Baron Aloisi that Italy had one handicap that would 
certainly stop her war; she was poor. In addition to which she had to 
contend with the sun and the rain so that the Abyssinians themselves only 
ranked fourth amongst their enemies. 

Throughout this conversation I was impressed by the acute anxiety 
displayed by Monsieur Laval and Monsieur Léger as to German menace 
more particularly to demilitarised zone. They clearly expect this challenge 
to come at any moment and are perturbed as to its consequences. More 
than once the turn of the conversation showed clearly that they would 
have liked some definite assurance from me that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would stand by them were the challenge ever made. I do not feel 
called on to respond. None the less I think it possible after reflecting upon 
our conversation that I may be asked point blank within the next day or 
two whether in the event of a German violation of the demilitarised zone 
His Majesty’s Government will carry out their obligations under Locarno 
treaties. Should this materialise I propose to ask in reply what action the 
French Government intend to take in the event of a violation of the de- 
militarised zone. 

Repeated to Paris and Berlin. 


No. 465 


Mr. Edmond (Geneva) to Sir R. Vansittart (Recewved January 23) 
No. t (F 7531587/1] 


GENEVA, January 21, 1936 


The United Kingdom Delegate to the League of Nations presents his 
compliments, and has the honour to transmit copies of the undermentioned 


paper. 
No. and Date Subject 


Record of meeting of 
Committee of Thirteen, Italo-Ethiopian dispute. 
January 20. 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 465 
GENEVA, January 20, 1936 
Italo-Ethiopian Dispute 


The Committee of Thirteen met in private on January 2oth, 1936, under 
the Presidency of M. de Madariaga. 


t No record of this meeting is published in the L/N.O. 7. 
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It had before it a fresh Ethiopian request to the Council for an enquiry 
into the conduct of the Abyssinian war, and for financial assistance under 
the unratified convention. The President recalled, moreover, the duty 
imposed on the Committee by the Council of ‘examining the situation as a 
whole, as it may appear in the light of the information which the Committee 
may procure’. 

The results of the discussion which took place were summed up by the 
President as follows: 

(1) The Committee did not feel called upon to deal with the request 
of the Ethiopian Government for an investigation of the methods by which 
the war was being waged. This was hardly the function of the League, but 
rather of the Red Cross. 

(2) The Committee similarly felt unable to deal with the Ethiopian 
request for financial assistance, on the grounds that the Committee had not 
itself been seized of the question and that in any event the Convention for 
financial assistance was not yet in force. 

(3) That the moment had not yet arrived for making a new effort for 
conciliation and that it was undesirable that the Committee should attempt 
to define the conditions which would render a further attempt at concilia- 
tion possible. 

(4) That the work of the Committee of Eighteen does not depend on 
the Committee of Thirteen: the work of the two Committees was sometimes 
parallel, but one was not dependent on the other. (The result of this was 
an agreement that there was now no obstacle to a further meeting of the 
Committee of Eighteen, at which the Committee would be free to decide 
as to its future procedure). 

In the course of the discussion Mr. Bruce (Australia) emphasised the 
necessity of obtaining a clear appreciation of what the League could, or 
could not do, in circumstances such as the present. The failure of the 
December proposals might make people think that the League could carry 
out the Covenant in the spirit and the letter, which was manifestly not the 
case; and to attempt to do this and then to fail would be highly damaging. 
Conversely, inaction by the League would be equally damaging. It was 
essential to exercise steady and continuous pressure so far as that pressure 
could be carried in complete cooperation until such time as a compromise 
peace could be concluded. 

Mr. EDEN agreed that it would be useful for the League to take stock 
of the situation, and he considered it desirable that those Governments 
which had held conversations regarding mutual support of a military charac- 
ter should make some statement about those conversations in order that 
the Council might be informed. 

A brief report? on the lines of the President’s review of the conclusions of 
the meeting is being drawn up for submission to the Council at a later 
meeting. 

2 It appears as item 3691 in the minutes of the Council meeting of January 23, 1936: 
L/N.O.F.; January-Fune 1936, pp. 106-7. 
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No. 466 


Mr. Edmond (Geneva) to Sir R. Vansittart 
(Received January 22, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 6 L.N. Telegraphic [F 710/1/1] 


GENEVA, January 22, 1936, 1.10 a.m. 

Following from Secretary of State. 

In the course of conversation this morning! Baron Aloisi said that he had 
heard that it was my intention to say something about exchanges which 
had taken place between certain governments for mutual assistance in 
connexion with the application of sanctions. Could I give him any informa- 
tion on the subject. 

I replied that Baron Aloisi’s information was correct. We thought it 
desirable to place what had happened in its correct perspective and to show 
clearly that exchanges of assurances which had taken place arose out of the 
Covenant. We proposed to make our respective statements to the Com- 
mittee of Eighteen. Baron Aloisi said that he assumed that we were taking 
this action largely on account of recent German criticism. He was glad 
that statements were to be made to the Committee of Eighteen and not to 
the Council because Italy was not represented on the Committee of Eighteen. 
If they had been made to the Council Baron Aloisi would have had to dis- 
pute our interpretation of the Covenant and he was most anxious to avoid 
polemics as far as possible. 

Baron Aloisi went on to ask me what was going to happen about oil 
sanctions. If he understood the position correctly there was now no intention 
to impose such a sanction at present at any rate. I replied that decision 
was one for the Committee of Eighteen and that I could not foretell what 
action they would take but I thought it possible that they would consider 
that the next step was a technical enquiry into efficacy of an oil sanction. 
Baron Aloisi replied that that was what Monsieur Laval had told him 
adding that a technical enquiry would be without prejudice to political 
decision which might follow. 

We then went on to speak of Italian—Abyssinian conflict. Baron Aloisi 
admitted the difficulties of the campaign which were mainly those of 
climate and physical features of the country but he maintained that Abys- 
sinian resistance had also been stiffened by the assistance which they had 
received in arms and material not only from us but from Germany and 
other countries. This together with sanctions had without doubt increased 
the military difficulties of the Italians. As to the political situation he be- 
lieved that now the tension between our countries was less acute and he 
was an optimist (this he repeated twice) and was convinced that a solution 


1 i.e. January 21. There is a brief reference to this conversation in Baron Aloisi’s Journal, 
P- 344- 

2 Mr. Eden told the Cabinet on January 29 that one reason for the proposed communica- 
tions ‘was to meet the German suggestions that the conversations had some bearing on the 
Locarno Agreement’. 
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would be found. I replied that it always seemed to me a grave misfortune 
that Italy had not accepted the report of the Committee of Five. This 
would have given Italy without fighting more than she might be able to 
obtain by force of arms. 

Baron Aloisi concluded by saying that he was convinced that other events 
would gradually place this conflict in its true perspective but that meanwhile 
I could always count upon him to lend any help in his power. 3 

Repeated to Rome. 

3 In a minute of January 22, Mr. Peterson remarked: “The last para. sounds like a 
veiled invocation of Hitler.’ 


No. 467 


Mr. Ingram (Rome) to Sir R. Vansittart (Recewed January 22, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 43 Telegraphic [F 712/89/1] 
ROME, January 22, 1936, 2.30 a.m. 


My French colleague who returned from a brief leave yesterday evening,! 
after conveying his condolence? to me this morning, stated that he had 
recently seen most of the leading politicians in France. His impression 
was that all these statesmen no matter to what party they belonged were 
genuinely anxious for a return to Stresa front: this was due to a growing 
feeling of uneasiness at the situation in Germany. It was more than ever 
essential therefore in his and their opinion to liquidate Abyssinian situation. 

2. His Excellency told me that he had once more been examining the 
problems involved and was turning over in his mind as a possible basis for 
a solution the idea of a ‘neutralization’ of Amharic provinces. I asked him 
what exactly he meant by this expression; did it mean disarming of these 
provinces? He said ‘Yes’ but went on to explain that his ideas were still 
fluid: he was however considering whether it would not be possible for 
some Government, he instanced the Belgians, to take the initiative in 
sounding both sides on such a proposal to be carried out under League of 
Nations. 

3. I report the above since it may be useful to know what is passing in 
my colleague’s mind. He appears to have spoken on the subject to M. Laval 
who told him to put his ideas in writing. It will of course be remembered 
that Committee of Five’s recommendations included strict regulation of 
carrying of arms so there is nothing very new in these proposals. 3 

! i.e. January 20. 

2 His Majesty King George V died at 11.55 p.m. on January 20, 1936. 

3 Foreign Office comment was critical of M. de Chambrun’s proposal. Mr. Thompson 
remarked (January 22) that arms ‘are being, and have been, imported into Abyssinia in 
impressive quantities ...and are now widely distributed among the Abyssinian natives who 
form the armed forces of the country. To disarm all these many hundreds of thousands is 
going to be a long and painful business.’ Mr. Peterson thought that the telegram ‘seems 
to make but little sense: I am not even sure that ‘‘Amharic” is not a mistake for ‘‘non- 
Amharic’’. M. Peterson. 22.1.2 Mr. Eden wrote: ‘I agree. A.E. 26. Jan.’ 
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4. The French Ambassador then turned to the sad event which was the 
object of his visit and suggested 1t might perhaps be turned to good account. 
He felt convinced that the Italian people felt profound sympathy for Great 
Britain in their bereavement and a real comprehension of personal nature 
of our sorrow and grief. Could not the occasion be utilized by both sides 
but particularly by the Italians to diminish . . .4 of tension between the 
two countries and to resume the former cordiality which had characterized 
their mutual relations? He was himself going to see Signor Suvich this 
morning and would talk to him on these lines, as he felt it was the oppor- 
tunity that should not be lost. 

5. As regards his meditations on the Abyssinian problem I suggested to 
the French Ambassador that he might discuss them with His Majesty’s 
Ambassador who was returning this evening and would be in possession of 
the latest views of His Majesty’s Government, while as regards remarks 
reported in preceding paragraph I told him that I had been much im- 
pressed by the sincerity and genuineness of Signor Suvich’s attitude this 
morning when he came to convey condolences of the head of the Govern- 
ment.5 

Repeated to Paris and Geneva. 


4 The text was here uncertain. 

S In his telegram No. 53 of January 25 Sir E. Drummond reported that M. de Chambrun 
had had an interview on January 23 with Signor Mussolini and had told him that ‘when lately 
in Paris he had found desire on all sides to maintain Stresa front. Signor Mussolini had stated 
that this was also his wish but that its continuation depended in effect on Great Britain.’ 
D.D.F., Ser. 2, vol. I, does not mention this interview, but it prints a personal letter dated 
January 23, 1936, from M. Laval to Signor Mussolini replying to Signor Mussolini’s letter to 
him of December 25, 1935, and insisting on his endeavours to maintain the spirit of the 
Francb-Italian accord of January 7, 1935 (ibid., No. 99). It is stated in note 3 to this 
document that on December 28 Signor Mussolini ‘dénongait les accords franco-italiens 
de janvier 1935 et les engagements pris 4 la conférence de Stresa’. In a further telegram, No. 
54 of January 25, Sir E. Drummond reported his French colleague as saying that M. Flandin 
‘had in mind some kind of general Mediterranean agreement’. Sir E. Drummond replied 
that he thought that his Government would ‘prefer to cross the Red Sea before the 
Mediterranean’. M. Laval had resigned on January 22. On January 24 M. Albert Sarraut 
became Prime Minister, with M. P.-E. Flandin as Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
M. Paul-Boncour as Minister of State with special responsibility for League of Nations 
Affairs. 


No. 468 


Mr. Edmond (Geneva) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received January 22, 11.30 a.m.) 
No. 8 L.N. Telegraphic [F 718/718/1] 
- GENEVA, January 22, 1996, 11.50 a.m. [sic] 


Following from Secretary of State. 
In course of conversation this morning' M. Litvinov and I discussed 
Italo-Abyssinian dispute, when he gave me certain information about the 


1 This telegram was drafted on January 21. 
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state of Italian gold reserves. According to him in the three months October 
to December 1935 Italy had used up one milliard of her gold reserves 
out of total of seven milliards.? 

I then asked M. Litvinov what was the attitude of his government to oil 
sanction recalling that in their original reply to Committee of Eighteen 
Soviet government had signified their willingness to impose an oil sanction 
if all the other producing countries did the same. M. Litvinov stated that 
his government’s attitude was unchanged. Important thing however was 
to make sure that oil sanction would prove effective. In addition to attitude 
of United States there was also position of Venezuela whose cooperation 
was essential. If; however, examination showed that oil sanction could be 
effectively applied, then he believed that the war could be brought to a 
stop within three or four months. Italy had now probably enough supplies 
to carry on until rainy season, but no more; and even when rains had begun 
Italy would still want oil. 

Turning to European situation generally M. Litvinov was emphatic that 
only hope for maintenance of peace in Europe was that Germany should 
clearly understand that a close understanding existed between those nations 
who were determined to maintain peace. It would be necessary also that 
those nations should be strong for Germany understood no other language 
than that of force. 

Repeated to Rome and Moscow. 


2 In a minute of January 25 Mr. Jebb thought that M. Litvinov was ‘for once, in 
error’. Figures received from Rome suggested that ‘Italy’s reserves shd now be nearer 
4 milliards than 6’. Mr. Ashton-Gwatkin wrote (January 25): ‘4 milliards is I should 
think a conservative estimate; the figure which we had from Rome recently was 
2°5 to 2°8 milliards; Mr. Loveday at Geneva mentioned to me a figure of 2-1 milfiards: 
these seem surprisingly low, and should be accepted with caution; but sanctions and the 
threat of further sanctions must have speeded up Italy’s purchases abroad & consequent 
cash expenditure very much.’ 


No. 469 


Mr, Edmond (Geneva) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received January 23) 
No. 2 Saving: Telegraphic [F 756/756/1] 
Confidential | GENEVA, January 22, 1936 


Following from Secretary of State. 

M. Titulescu came to see me this afternoon and in the course of conver- 
sation on oil sanctions, in which he said he wished to speak to me frankly 
but not for record, he said he thought it now essential that the oil sanction 
should be put on without further delay. If it had not been for the Paris 
proposals, and if the oil sanction had never been mentioned and never been 
raised to be a symbol, it might have been possible to avoid applying it, for it 
was probably not now necessary in order to ensure the failure of aggression. 
But now if the sanction were not proceeded with this would certainly be 
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interpreted as a sign of weakness on the part of the League and might have 
most unhappy consequences. 

Whereas previous to the Paris proposals the growing difficulties facing 
Italy’s campaign in Africa were attributed, and rightly so, to the League’s 
actions, the situation had now undergone a change, and Italy’s impending 
failure was being attributed to natural causes, to Abyssinian resistance, 
and to every kind of reason except the action of the League. That was 
definitely undesirable. For these reasons M. Titulescu himself was willing, 
and indeed anxious, to endorse any action which would bring about the 
early imposition of an oil sanction, and he hoped that it would be made 
clear to the Committee of Eighteen this afternoon that the examination by 
the Experts was a practical measure in order to make progress and did not 
constitute delaying action. 

Repeated to Rome No. 3 and Bucharest No. 1. 


No. 470 


Mr. Edmond (Geneva) to Sir R. Vansittart (Recewed January 23) 
No. 3 Saving: Telegraphic [F 757/757/1] 
GENEVA, January 22, 1936 


Following from Secretary of State. 

Committee of Eighteen met this afternoon, and on the proposal of the 
President, adopted a resolution covering the following points. 

(1) Original experts committee to resume examination of replies received 
from Governments and other matters connected with effective application 
of sanctions. 

(2) Steps to be taken for collecting and publishing statistical and other 
information relating to trade with Italy and Italian colonies. 

(3) Appointment of a new Committee of Experts ‘to conduct a technical 
examination of the conditions governing the trade in and transport of 
petroleum and its derivatives, by-products and residues with a view to 
submitting an early report to the Committee of Eighteen on the effectiveness 
of the extension of measures of embargo to the above-mentioned com- 
modities’. : 

The above is subject to a reservation which originated in the French 
Delegation, and for this reason perhaps exposed itself to the suspicion and 
criticism of Monsieur Titulescu;! the reservation as finally agreed runs: 
‘Without prejudice to the proposals which it (Committee of Eighteen) may 
see fit to submit on this question to the political decision of Governments’. 

The French representative being pressed by Monsieur Titulescu specific- 
ally stated that in insisting on the insertion of this reservation it was not the 


1 Minutes by Lord Stanhope and Sir R. Vansittart on this telegram read: ‘I wonder 
why M. Titulesco is so busy about this. J756 [No. 469] seems a hardly adequate reason. 
S. 24/1.’ ‘I do not see any reason why we sh be hurried by M. Titulesco. R.V. Jan. 24. ’ 
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intention of his Government to change decisions already taken, e.g. on the 
6th November when it was decided in principle to extend the original 
embargo to various commodities including petroleum as soon as conditions 
necessary to render the extension effective had been realised. 

On the motion of the Swedish representative it was left to the President 
of the Committee to issue invitations to Governments to appoint their 
experts. The Governments in question will probably be those of the United 
Kingdom, France, Belgium and seven or eight principal producing countries; 
also perhaps Norway (tankers) and Sweden (petrol substitutes). 

The President thought that the experts could be expected to meet next 
week and to finish their examination fairly quickly. 

Text of Resolution is being sent by bag.? 

In his opening remarks President of Committee stated that the question 
of extending the embargo to iron, steel and coal was not yet ripe for con- 
sideration from the point of view of efficacy.3 

Repeated to Paris No. 2 (Saving) and Rome No. 4 (Saving). 

2 Not printed. 

3 For minutes of this meeting and text of resolutions see L/N.O.7., Special Supplement 
No. 148, pp. 7-9. The Committee of Experts (sub-paragraph (1) above) held four meetings, 
January 29-February 1: see L/N.O.7., tbid., pp. 11-38. The new committee of experts 


(sub-paragraph (3) above), usually called the Petroleum Committee, held nine meetings 
between February 3 and February 12: see L/N.O.7., ibid., pp. 39-63. 


No. 471 


Letter from Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir R. Vansittart 
[C 585/4/18] 
BERLIN, January 22, 1936 
Dear Van, 

As a preliminary to my visit! it may be useful if I jot down the rudiments 
of the position here. From various sources inside and outside, the Chan- 
cellor’s desiderata in their latest form may be tabulated as follows. 

1. Full cultural autonomy for the German minority in Czechoslovakia: 
certain British ‘travellers’ have been assured that no territorial changes are 
demanded here. 

2. A referendum in Austria under British supervision. 

3. Greater economic possibilities for Germany in South Eastern Europe. 

4. The return of the colonies. 

In return for the above, 5 would be granted and this would complete 
stabilisation in the West, including Holland. No mention was made of 
Locarno or the demilitarised zone. 

This must not be taken as the order of priority. 


* To London for consultation with the Foreign Office: cf. No. 460, note 3, and No. 493, 
note 7, below. 
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The first of these aims appears reasonable enough, but I am by no means 
sure whether in the long run the Germans will be satisfied with less than 
the complete Nazification of the Germans in Czechoslovakia. In any case 
it 1s primarily a matter for M. Benes and does not concern His Majesty’s 
Government directly. The Nazi leaders maintain stoutly that they would 
be satisfied with reasonable autonomy for Henlein’s followers and I believe 
that Henlein on his side is averse from anything more than cultural relations 
with Germany. He does not want to convert Sudeten Deutschland into a 
couple of Nazi Gaus and to take a back seat himself after his recent triumph.? 

Point 2 presents obvious difficulties. Even if the French and British 
Governments agreed to a referendum in Austria in such conditions are 
they expected to exercise pressure on Mussolini to follow their example? 
It is clear moreover that neither Government could bring any positive 
pressure to bear on the Government of Austria in a purely internal affair 
of this kind. 

With the third point I do not propose to deal. The Germans claim that 
whenever they seek an economic opening in S.E. Europe they find the door 
closed and a Frenchman near it holding the key. Apparently they wish 
the French to desist from attempts to resist German economic penetration. 
This is primarily a French question rather than a British one. 

The fourth point—the return of the colonies—is not an urgent question 
at the moment.3 Unfortunately recent British visitors such as Tiarks* and 
the members of the Anglo-German Fellowship encouraged Ribbentrop to 
such an extent that he made Goebbels include in his speech of the 17th 
January (see my despatch No. 100 of the 18th January)5 a categorical 
demand for the return of the colonies. 

So far as I can ascertain the Germans, in return for these concessions, might 
in addition to (5) be prepared to return to a new League in which the 
Covenant is divorced from the Treaty of Versailles revised with their co- 
operation, ‘They maintain that a position would then be reached beyond 
which they would have no desire to advance. Europe might settle down to 
a period of tranquillity which would not be disturbed by further German 
demands. 

In a short letter like this I cannot deal with the implications of these 
different proposals, but I will give you my own views as briefly on the general 
position as possible at the end of my letter. Before doing so I will make a 
short survey of Europe as seen from the Reichskanzlei. 

Hitler is at present inclined to the policy of a friendly understanding 
with England. What arriére pensée he has it is difficult to say. Apart from 
his sentimental views on racial affinity and his genuine admiration for our 


2 This is presumably a reference to the elections of May 19, 1935, when the Sudeten 
German Party (SdP), led by Konrad Henlein, won more than 60 per cent of the German 
vote in Czechoslovakia. 

3 A marginal comment by Sir R. Vansittart here reads: “but all that hinges on it is’. 

4 Mr. F. C. Tiarks was a Director of the Bank of England. 

$s Not printed (see, however, No. 464, note 2). 
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achievements (mainly on the field of battle) he has always taken the view, 
as ‘Mein Kampf’ shows, that Germany for political reasons should cultivate 
cordial relations with England. He admits that Great Britain is dependent 
for her food supplies on the freedom of the seas and that to ensure that 
freedom her fleet must be the most powerful in Europe, if not in the world. 
Hence his naval agreement with us. He will not abandon his policy of an 
understanding with England until he is satisfied that he is pursuing a 
chimera. He may try for a long time if necessary to achieve his end. 

Should approaches to England fail, he may embark on a campaign to 
reconcile France and Germany. If he fails in this in turn, he will revise 
his policy fundamentally. He may even turn to Russia or Japan or decide 
to plough a lonely furrow. 

So far as Russia is concerned, his hostility to Bolshevism is shared by the 
Army, who do not, however, draw the same conclusions. The Army does 
not desire hostilities with Russia or even hostile relations with Moscow. 
On the contrary it is hankering after a return to Rapallo,® more particularly 
since the Russians have given signs of embarking on a programme of re- 
armament. Hitler is reproached in the highest circles for having by his 
unmeasured language converted the Russians from being harmless theorists 
into dangerous militarists, especially in the air (see Molotov’s recent speech).? 

In Germany’s attitude to Poland, there is a similar deviation in policy. 
While the Chancellor, obsessed by his Bolshevik nightmare, wishes to keep 
Poland intact and to place the problem of the Corridor somewhere near 
the bottom of the long list of Germany’s remoter aspirations, Eastern 
Germany does not take this view, nor do military or Junker circles. German 
intentions regarding Poland are therefore obscure and a surprise cannot 
be ruled out. 

Hitler’s attitude to the Czechs will depend considerably on the closeness 
of the relations established between Prague and Moscow. If he obtains 
autonomy for the German minority, he might stay his hand so long as Prague 
observed genuine neutrality and ceased to interfere in Austrian matters. 

His attitude in regard to Austria is sufficiently well known. He wants a 
plebiscite while Mussolini is in Abyssinia and this may be regarded as the 
first of his aims in point of time. 

In regard to Italy, there is again a divergence of view, this time not with 
the Army but with the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. While Hitler does not 
wish to see Fascism sustain a serious reverse or sanctions prove triumphant 
and is therefore neutral in the present conflict, the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs definitely want Italy’s downfall. The reasons are obvious. The 
Ministry have no interest in bolstering up Fascism or National Socialism; 
they wish to weaken Italy once and for all so as to gain control in Austria 
and to make such things as the Stresa front an impossibility in the future. 


6 Cf. No. 454, note 3. 
7 This speech of January 10 by M. Molotov (President of the Soviet of People’s Com- 
missars) to the Central Executive Committee at Moscow is summarized in The Times, 


January 13, 1936, p. 11. 
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The German attitude to the League remains hostile as before. But Hitler 
is prepared to help to draw up a new Statute and build a new League, not 
out of any belief in its usefulness but to placate Great Britain and the Europ- 
ean neutrals. He regards the League as a myth; in his eyes it consists of 
Soviet Russia, France and the Little Entente, the British Empire, a few 
European States who, to avoid invasion, must observe neutrality in any 
future conflict between the big Powers just as they did in 1914-1918. The 
neutrals outside Europe have no decisive economic or military value. All 
the neutral countries which could safely do so joined the Allies in the last 
war but had not the slightest influence on the battle fields or on the issue of 
the conflict. There is no reason in his opinion to think that in a fresh 
European war the influence of South America would be felt. Consequently 
the League of Nations is merely a ‘Begriff’, a conception, rather than a 
reality so long as only three® of the Great Powers belong to it. 

The German attitude to Japan remains unchanged. Hitler’s racial 
prejudices make him hostile to an understanding with a yellow race, 
especially as such an understanding would put him in an awkward position 
vis-a-vis of the United States with whom he is most anxious to be on good 
terms. Whether ultimately the unsatisfied countries—Germany, Italy and 
Japan—may be driven to some form of Interessengemetnschaft is a matter for 
speculation. It is a contingency which must not be ruled out. 

As regards America, the recent declaration of neutrality? was welcomed 
here and the general feeling is that there is much less likelihood that America 
will ever again intervene in European affairs. The experiences of the last 
war—or rather the last peace—have so alienated American public opinion 
that neutrality will be observed more strictly than in the last war.!° 

Yours ever, 


Eric PHIPPs 
8 Sir E. Phipps presumably assumed that Herr Hitler omitted Italy from this number. 
9 Cf. No. 425, note 2. 10 Cf. No. 490 below. 
No. 472 


Mr. Edmond (Geneva) to Sir R. Vanstttart (Received January 23, 3.55 p.m.) 
No. 11 L.N. Telegraphic: by telephone [F 761/15/1T] 


GENEVA, January 23, 1936 
Following from Secretary of State. 


Before M. Laval left for Paris on January 21st he and I agreed that a 
statement should be made to some organ of the League by our two Govern- 
ments upon the exchange which had taken place as to mutual assistance 
under Article XVI, paragraph 3, of the Covenant. The other Mediter- 
ranean powers who had also been approached by His Majesty’s Government 
would be asked to confirm this statement. 

Last night! however at a late hour M. Léger asked to see me urgently 


1 January 21. This telegram was written on January 22. 
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and stated that he had just concluded a long and unsatisfactory conversation 
with Baron Aloisi. The latter had heard from M. Laval and myself of our 
intention to make a report to the Committee of Eighteen of the steps we 
had taken for mutual assistance. Italy was not represented on the Com- 
mittee of Eighteen but if we took this step Baron Aloisi would be compelled 
to bring the matter before the Council and to argue the Italian thesis that 
these assurances were unjustified by the terms of the Covenant and that 
His Majesty’s Government had started the trouble by moving the Home 
Fleet to the Mediterranean. M. Léger said that Baron Aloisi’s attitude made 
it clear that he was under definite instructions from Rome in the matter. 
This placed M. Léger in a very difficult position since if Baron Aloisi raised 
the matter at the Council it was inevitable that the French representative 
should reply and the polemics that might ensue would have an unfortunate 
reaction in France more especially at a time when there was no French 
Government in office. M. Léger, therefore, asked me to give up the idea 
of announcing this statement, to which he now saw many objections which 
had not appeared to him at first sight. 

I told M. Léger that it was not possible to go back on our intention now, 
the text of our declaration had actually been prepared; I understood it 
had virtually been agreed between the two delegations . . .3 copies of it had 
now been given to representative(s] of the other thirteen powers concerned. 
If at this moment we were to change our mind it must inevitably become 
known that we had done so upon pressure from the Italian delegation and 
the effect of this would be very bad. Moreover I could hardly believe that 
Baron Aloisi’s threat was to be taken seriously since if Italy really attempted 
to argue this thesis at the Council she (?would) only emphasise her isolation. 

M. Léger however continued to point out the difficult position in which 
he personally would be placed while there was no French Government. 
Appreciating the force of this we eventually agreed to a meeting between 
M. Léger, Baron Aloisi and myself this morning at which we would show 
Baron Aloisi a copy of the text of our declaration. 

This meeting took place but despite all our efforts Baron Aloisi maintained 
that on his instructions he was compelled to enter a protest at the Council. 
Eventually however we agreed that in order to avoid the likely controversy 
our communication and that of the other Mediterranean Powers should be 
addressed in writing to the Chairman of the Co-ordination Committee. 
Baron Aloisi could then address his protest in writing to the President 
of the Council if he wished to do so. After consulting Rome Baron Aloisi 
agreed to this procedure.‘ 

Our memorandum and replies’ of the F rench, Yugoslav, Turkish and 

2 Cf. No. 466. 3 The text was here uncertain. 

4 Baron Aloisi mentions these conversations briefly in his Journal, pp. 344-5. 

S The British memorandum, with a covering letter by Mr. Eden of January 22 addressed 
to the Chairman of the Co-ordination Committee together with the replies of the four 
governments, is printed in L/N.O.7., Special Supplement No. 150, pp. 332-5. The memoran- 


dum stated in paragraph 7 that the Franco-British staff conversations were concerned 
solely with joint action in the Mediterranean arising out of the application of sanctions, 
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Greek Governments will be made public this evening together with a letter 
from Czechoslovak Government on behalf of that country and Roumania 
which endorses the action of the Yugoslav Government. I am confident 
that the solidarity thus displayed will have a good effect here and in the 
event, the fact that the communications were made in writing and not by 
word of mouth will probably prove to be an advantage rather than other- 
wise. The Italian delegation here are said to have been considerably 
impressed and the risk of a ‘mad-dog’ act whatever it was should now look 
remote.°® 

Repeated to Rome, Angora, Athens, Belgrade and Saving to Paris, 
Bucharest and Prague. 


and not with the position on the north-eastern frontier of France or any other contingency. 
On January 24 the Italian Government communicated to the Foreign Office, as well as 
to the governments of all the states members of the Co-ordination Committee, a note 
protesting against the interpretation of Article 16, paragraph 3, of the Covenant on which 
the British Government based the agreements reached with the Powers whom they had 
consulted. The text of this Note is printed ibid., pp. 336-7. 

6 Minutes on this telegram by Mr. Peterson, Sir G. Mounsey, Lord Stanhope, and 
Sir R. Vansittart show concern at the imminence of the oil sanction. ‘I hope that the oil 
sanction is not so near as these minutes indicate. I see no particular point in it now. A 
mad-dog act is certainly more unlikely than before. But it cannot be excluded... R.V. 
Jan. 24.’ Mr. Eden on January 26 disagreed, however, with Sir G. Mounsey’s remark on 
January 24 that ‘existing sanctions are failing’. Lord Cranborne also disagreed, and wrote 
(January 26) that ‘the indications are that existing sanctions are more successful than could 
possibly have been expected’. He questioned Lord Stanhope’s view that the effectiveness 
of the oil sanction depended on ‘what U.S.A. is going to do—I underline the word do’. 


No. 473 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir R. Vanscttart (Received January 24) 
No. 16 Saving: Telegraphic [C 502/4/18] 


BERLIN, January 23, 1936 

General Goering called this morning to express deep sympathy on 
behalf of himself and German Air Force.! 

He referred spontaneously to suggested exchange of confidential informa- 
tion so I repeated to him what I had already said to Minister for Foreign 
Affairs as reported in my telegram No. 12? of January 17th. 

General Goering admitted the difference between our open and German 
secret system and sought to justify the secrecy of the Germans by their 
urgent need of building up an Air Force rapidly from nothing in order to 
act as a screen to their new army. 

He promised that Captain Don would obtain a great deal more informa- 
tion here than any other foreign Air Attaché but pointed out there was a 
certain amount of information that was too secret to give even to him and 
certain inventions that were being tested but had not yet been adopted, 


1 See No. 467, note 2. 2 No. 458. 
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the communication of which to Captain Don would be positively misleading. 
Technical details given to Captain Don must of course not be passed on to 
others or made use of in Parliament. General Goering said that it had been 
an enormous advantage to be able to construct his Air Force from. . .3 
as he had not been hampered by any fixed rules or red tape. Every modern 
contrivance and invention had been at his disposal and some of them had 
proved to be truly marvellous. 

General Goering harped as usual on grave danger from Russia in the air 
and complained that we under-rated that danger. He maintained that 
within a year the Russians will have 10,000 military aeroplanes (first and 
second line) with say 6,000 excellent pilots. He admitted, however, that 
each German was worth two or three Russians. 

3 The text was here uncertain. 


No. 474 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir R. Vanstttart (Received January 24) 
No. 17 Saving: Telegraphic [C 503/4/18] 
Immediate Very Confidentzal BERLIN, January 23, 1936 


My immediately preceding telegram.! 

General Goering remained with me for well over an hour and we had 
a long conversation. He emphasised that he was speaking quite privately 
and unofficially. The gist of his remarks was as follows. 

Great Britain’s action in coming into the war against Germany had in 
the circumstances been quite comprehensible but now in view of Germany’s 
friendly attitude towards her displayed on every possible occasion, her 
policy was difficult to understand. Great Britain of course in view of her 
world-wide Empire desired peace but if it was to be merely a peace by 
maintaining status quo indefinitely then that policy would fail. Not that 
Germany wanted war, far from it; but if her just demands proved in the 
course of time to be unobtainable by peaceful means, then terrible as it 
was to contemplate, war seemed inevitable.? 

I replied that the best way to ensure peace seemed to be through a real 
sensible and far-reaching arrangement between Germany, France and 
Great Britain whose policy as he knew was based upon the League of Nations 
and collective security. General Goering made no secret of the fact that 
he believes in neither of these but only in force. He asked impatiently why 
it was necessary always to take France into account. Her frontiers were 
stabilized and Germany had no intention of attacking her. Why then could 
we not leave her and her clients in Central Europe out of consideration? 
General Goering stated Germany’s immediate essential aims as follows: 


1 No. 473. 
2 In a minute of January 24 commenting on the reference in this paragraph to the 


friendly attitude of Germany, Mr. Wigram remarked: ‘the argument presumably is that 
they expected a colony.’ 
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1. Austria: a plebiscite should be held under British auspices to decide 
on the simple question whether Austria should join Germany or not. General 
Goering said that if question were thus put he was absolutely convinced that 
at least 70% of Austrian electorate would vote affirmatively. He admitted 
that if the question were put whether Austria was in favour or not of National 
Socialism the answer might be less decisive. That Austria would one day of 
her own free will join Germany he declared to be a mere truism and no 
power on earth would prevent it. 

2. The German-speaking population of Czechoslovakia must no longer 
be oppressed in present direct way by Czechoslovak Government. This 
position was intolerable and could not continue indefinitely. 

3. A colony (General Goering used the singular) must be given to Ger- 
many in order to enable her to draw raw material therefrom without 
danger to her currency. 

General Goering did not give any further desiderata nor did I think it 
advisable to encourage him to extend his list. He observed towards the 
end of our conversation that the future would be fair and delightfully 
simple if Great Britain and Germany would only work hand in hand. They 
were the two most powerful States and united nobody could withstand 
them. Finally he drew a black picture of the Russian danger in the first 
instance and Japanese danger in the second and in order still further to 
impress me he hinted at the possibility at some future date of Germany 
being driven to conclude an alliance with Japan but that, he assured me, 
owing to difference in race would be profoundly distasteful to him. 

There is nothing very new in all this. It has been expounded recently 
to certain British visitors by General Goering and Herr von Ribbentrop 
(see my letter to Sir R. Vansittart of January 22nd3). 

3 No. 471. 


No. 475 


Memorandum' on the present Strength and possible Rate of Expansion of the 
German Army 


[C 543/4/18] 


1. Object of this Paper? 


Since the issue of the previous paper in this series in July 1935 (C.I.D. 
Paper No. 1182-B),3 additional information received necessitates some 
alteration in the conclusions then reached. 

t This memorandum was prepared by the Sub-Committee on Industrial Intelligence in 
Foreign Countries of the C.I.D., and circulated on January 23, 1936, as C.I.D. Paper 
1200-B. 

2 Note in original; The information as to the strength of the German Army in November 
1935 and its final organisation has been given confidentially by the Reichskriegsministerium 
to the British Military Attaché on the understanding that this information is not to be 
communicated to the Press until it is given to the German public. 3 Not printed. 
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January 23, 1936 


2. Size of the German Army in November 1935 


By the 1st November, 1935, the expansion of the German Army had 
reached the following stage: 


3 army commands, 
10 corps headquarters, 

3 armoured divisions, 

2 cavalry divisions,‘ 

1 independent cavalry brigade, 
24 infantry divisions, 

I mountain infantry brigade. 


There are also inspectorates which act as corps headquarters for the 
armoured and cavalry divisions. 

Thus the strength of the German Army in November 1935 was twenty- 
nine divisions and two independent brigades. 

In addition, corps and army troops units are being formed. There are 
also a large number of units engaged in training short-service reservists. 


3. Rate of Expansion of the German Army between April and November 1935 


Between April and November 1935 (seven months), two new armoured 
divisions and three new infantry divisions (i.e. a total of five divisions), 
besides a proportion of corps and army troops, were added to the strength 
of the German Army. This is slightly above the rate of expansion previously 


forecast. 


4. Final Organization of the German Army in Peace 


When reorganization is complete, the peace-time army will comprise 
thirty-six divisions, with an establishment of approximately 550,000. 
The army will be organized as follows: 


12 corps headquarters. 
1 armoured corps headquarters. 
3 armoured divisions. 

33 infantry divisions. 
1 cavalry brigade. 


1 Mountain infantry brigade. 
Corps and army troops (including mechanized reconnaissance and 


machine-gun units, heavy and medium artillery, and horsed 
cavalry regiments), 

Training units for short-service (Ersatz) reservists. (These are to 
be provided on a lavish scale; there are to be 100 special 
battalions for training short-service infantry reservists, with 
units of other arms in proportion.) 


4 Note in original: The two cavalry divisions are being broken up in 1936. 
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Note. The following are not to be included in the Army: 


All air defence troops. These form part of the Air Force and nothing 
is known as regards their future establishment. So far eight 
anti-aircraft artillery regiments have been identified. 

The permanent S.S. units, whose strength is estimated at 12,000- 
15,000. 

The militarized police (Landespolizet) in the demilitarized zone, 
whose maximum strength is estimated at 20,000; no 
definite information as to establishments is, however, 
available. 


5. Rate of Output of Armaments in the Past 


From the reports of British observers it is evident that as late as September 
1935 the existing divisions of the German Army were by no means fully 
equipped. It has not yet been possible to account for this, as the rate of 
output of armaments has, we believe, certainly not lagged behind the rate 
of expansion of the Army. On the contrary, there is evidence that the output 
of certain armament stores has, if anything, slightly increased in 1935 and 
considerable numbers of guns are reported to be stored in various depots. 
There is little doubt that sufficient armament stores exist in the country to 
arm fully the divisions already formed. 


6. Rate of Output of Armaments in the Immediate Future 


There seems no doubt, however, that the rearmament programme is 
temporarily in difficulties owing to a shortage of foreign exchange available 
to purchase raw materials. Instructions have recently been issued that the 
requisitions of armament manufacturers shall, for the present, take second 
place to those on account of export orders. Workmen have been dismissed 
and Government contract delivery dates have in some cases been postponed 
two months or more. 

Nevertheless, the will to rearm is unabated and it is reported that Herr 
Hitler has decided against any slackening of the programme, cost what it 
may, unless economic difficulties compel an alteration of policy. In any 
case, should a marked reduction in the rate of rearmament take place, 
this is likely to endure only until the exchange position has sufficiently 
recovered to allow its resumption. It is reported in this connection that, 
should it be found necessary generally to slow down the rate of rearma- 
ment, naval and air construction will take precedence of further army 
expansion. 

However, even if some slackening of the rate of military re-armament 
should occur in the next few months, there is no reason to suppose that 
Germany will thereby be unable to arm and equip the declared army of 
thirty-six divisions at latest by the 31st March, 1937. 


og! 


4. Expansion for War 


(a) Trained man-power. (i) Under the Defence Law every fully qualified 
German citizen is liable for military service. Herr Hitler is deter- 
mined that in future every fit man shall serve, and that the pre-war 
mistake of only training a proportion of the annual contingent is not to be 
repeated. 

Under the existing regulations, the personnel required to complete — 
the active army of thirty-six divisions is to serve for one year; lower 
category fit personnel and any personnel surplus to the peace establish- 
ment of these divisions are to be trained as Ersatz reservists for 
at least eight weeks. (It is probable that Ersatz reservists under- 
going short training will not be counted in the peace establishment 
of 550,000.) 

It is not known to what extent the different classes of reservists will be 
called up for refresher training. | 

(ii) To build up quickly a trained reserve, the German Government are 
passing large numbers of men of the older classes (1903 to 1912) through 
eight week’s training courses. M[ilitary] A[ttaché] Berlin believes that five 
batches of these reservists were trained during 1935. 

The number of men of these older classes trained in 1935, and the number 
to be trained in the next few years, 1s not, however, known. 

When the units for training short-service (£rsatz) reservists have been 
fully constituted, it is estimated that the Germans should be able to train 
some 500,000 men for eight weeks each year, in addition to the one-year 
conscripts. — 

(iii) Beginning with the 1913 class, the whole of each annual class is to 
undergo military service; the 1913 class is to undergo eight weeks’ training 
only. 

(iv) By the summer of 1937 sufficient trained man-power may be avail- 
able to enable Germany to duplicate her thirty-six active divisions on 
mobilization, by using older classes of trained personnel (e.g., the youngest 
classes trained in the war, and men discharged from the army and police 
in the post-war years). Her existing programme of incorporations will not 
provide sufficient newly trained conscripts to effect duplication by that date, 
without utilizing these older classes. It must be noted that she would no 
doubt also mobilize a number of auxiliary frontier defence formations 
(Grenzschutz) .5 


S Note in original: No accurate details regarding the Grenzschutz are known, but the 
Germans might be able to put in the field some fifty Grenzschutz mixed brigades. The 
personnel of this force would be found, it is believed, from the para-military forces (S.A. 
and S.S.) strengthened in Western Germany by units of the Landespolizet (militarized 
armed police). The Grenzschutz would probably be adequately equipped with machine guns 
and light automatics, but weak in artillery. Its formations would only be fit for employment 
in defensive operations. 

As man-power and equipment become available, it is considered that the auxiliary 
Grenzschutz will be replaced by normal reserve formations. 
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By the summer of 1940, Germany could certainly provide sufficient 
trained man-power to triplicate her peace-time army on mobiliza- 
tion.® 

In case of mobilization in 1937 and 1940, a large proportion of the 
reservists would, however, be men trained for eight weeks only. 

It must also be realized that efficient reserve formations cannot be con- 
stituted without a strong cadre of regular officers and long-service non- 
commissioned officers, and without their full complement of trained reserve 
officers and reserve non-commissioned officers. Germany is at present 
suffering from a great shortage of trained regular officers. The proper 
training of reserve officers and reserve non-commissioned officers takes far 
longer than the training of short-service reservists. 

The value for war of reserve formations composed of short-service reservists 
is bound to be low unless the divisions are given collective training in peace. 
It is very doubtful whether the Germans can carry out such training on a 
large scale in the immediate future. 

Finally, reserve divisions cannot be regarded as effective without 
their proper complement of corps and army troops, and the provisions 
of such units as corps artillery has lagged behind the formation of new 
divisions. 

In consequence, the General Staff do not consider that by 1940, and far 
less by 1937, German reserve divisions at the outbreak of a war would have 
the same standard of training or cohesion as German reserve divisions in 
1914. 

(v) The disadvantages enumerated above will decrease year by year 
as the supply of trained regular officers, reserve officers and reserve 
non-commissioned officers increases, and as large numbers of men 
who have done the full period of one year’s Colour Service become 
available. ; 

By 1941 or 1942 Germany should easily be able to triplicate her peace- 
time army on mobilization. All first-line reserve divisions could by then be 
completed with fully trained reservists. 

Second-line reserve divisions would still have a high proportion of reservists 
with eight weeks’ service and would, it is considered, not be fit for offensive 
operations at the outset of a campaign. 

If the peace establishment is not increased, Germany by 1941 or 1942 


6 Note in original: As a basis of assessing the relative importance of the present German 
Army programme the following should be noted: 


1914 German Peace Establishment 51 divisions. 
55 cavalry brigades. 
1914 ‘Total German formations 
mobilized in August 1914 96 divisions. 
11 cavalry divisions. 
1918 Maximum number of German 
formations in the field 242 divisions (on a lower establishment than 
the 1914 divisions). 
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should, therefore, be able to put in the field at the outset of a campaign a 
total of some 100 divisions, made up as follows:? 


3 armoured divisions, 
1 cavalry division, 
33, active infantry divisions, 
33 first-line reserve divisions, 
33, second-line (Ersatz or Landwehr) reserve divisions. 


(vi) We have no basis for calculating subsequent German expansion 

during the course of a war, but it is unlikely that man-power will be a 
limiting factor until many months after the outbreak of war. The German 
Army rose from a mobilized strength of 107 divisions in August 1914 to a 
total of 242 divisions in the field in March 1918. 
(b) Armament supply on mobilization. (1) In the last two years there has been 
an increase in the rate of armament production due to the completion of 
the supply of jigs and gauges, to experience gained and the general smoother 
working of the organization. 

(ii) Factories employed on armament manufacture are now on an 
average working at something slightly above a 44-hour week, and presuming 
the continuation of adequate supplies of raw materials, the rate of output of 
armaments would very rapidly increase, if all factories were to start at 
once working on three shifts with a 24-hour working day. Moreover 
additional factories not now engaged on armament work, might be absorbed 
into the scheme. 

(iii) Even under these conditions, however, which it is very doubtful 
whether the present supply of skilled labour, raw materials, &c., would 
allow and which could not in any case pass unnoticed, it cannot be seen, on 
the information available, how Germany could by the summer of 1937, 
1.e., in eighteen months’ time, have turned out sufficient armaments fully to 
arm and equip more than an additional twenty-five to thirty divisions 
above what she now possesses. This would enable her to put into the field 
as a maximum fifty-nine fully armed divisions, as against an army of seventy 
divisions for which, as has been shown in paragraph 7 (a) (iv), trained 
man-power might conceivably be made available. 

(iv) On the other hand, by the summer of 1940, that is in four and a half 
years’ time, it is not altogether inconceivable for Germany to have manu- 
factured sufficient armaments to triplicate her peace-time army of thirty-six 
divisions, although on the present run of events it seems unlikely that she 
will be able to do so. Jn order to be in this position, Germany must turn out arma- 
ments from now on until the summer of 1940 at an average rate of double her present 
output, and the raw material situation alone would appear to prevent this at present. 

(v) Should Herr Hitler decide that the present armament activity is to 
continue unabated, and should he somehow devise the means of procuring 
the necessary raw materials, the actual rate of output of armaments may be 
expected to increase by reason of the experience and skill gained and may 

7 Note in original: See footnote [6]. 
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attain a rate sufficient to arm ten or even twelve new divisions a year. 
On this assumption, Germany might be able to mobilize seventy-five to 
eighty fully-armed divisions by the summer of 1940. Again it is necessary 
to add a caution that the present situation is unfavourable to such a pro- 
gramme. 

(vi) Further prophecy is hardly reasonable, and with regard to the 
possible situation in 1941 and 1942, it can only be said that this additional 
period of a year or two should make it correspondingly easier for Germany 
to arm up to a hundred divisions. Broadly speaking, and on the assumption 
that economic difficulties do not meanwhile intervene to prevent it, Ger- 
many should be able to do this. 


8. Conclusions 


The conclusions reached in C.I.D. Paper No. 1182-B of July 1935 are 
therefore amended as follows in the light of more recent information. 


(a) The strength of the German Army on the 1st November, 1935, was 
twenty-nine divisions and two independent brigades. Although 
these were actually not fully armed, sufficient armament stores 
exist in the country for the purpose. As stated in CG.J.D. 
Paper No. 1182-B, the Reichskriegsministerium in June 1935 
estimated that twenty-eight divisions would be formed in 
November 1935. 

(b) A lack of foreign exchange is at present causing a grave shortage of 
essential strategic raw materials, which may entail a reduction in 
the rate of military re-armament, recently proceeding at about 
eight new divisions a year. There is, however, every reason to 
suppose that Germany will be able to equip her declared army of 
thirty-six divisions by the 31st March, 1937. 

(c) In the event of a substantial general slowing down of re-armament 
being enforced by economic difficulties, naval and air construction 
will probably take precedence of further military expansion beyond 
the army of thirty-six divisions. 

(d) By 1937 Germany, by utilizing older classes of personnel, could 
mobilize sufficient trained man-power for an army of seventy 
divisions, together with a large auxiliary frontier defence force. 
On the information at present available, however, it would seem 
impossible for her fully to arm at that date more than between 

: fifty and sixty divisions, a total which under present conditions 
seems unlikely to be reached. 

(e) By 1940 Germany should be able to mobilize sufficient man-power 
for an army of about one hundred divisions; but in order to arm 
this force, she must turn out armaments from now on at an average 
rate of double her present output. This is not wholly impossible, 
but at present seems unlikely to take place. 
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(f) The General Staff do not consider that by 1940, and far less by 1937, 
German reserve formations at the outset of a war would reach the 
high standard of German reserve divisions in 1914. 

(g) By 1941 or 1942 Germany will easily be able to mobilize sufficiently 
trained man-power for an army of about one hundred divisions. 
The second-line reserve divisions would, however, still be composed 
largely of short-service reservists, and probably would not be fit for 
offensive operations at the outset of a campaign. | 

The additional period of a year or two should make it corre- 
spondingly easier for Germany to arm such a force. On the assump- 
tion that economic difficulties do not intervene to prevent it, 
Germany may be able to do this. 

(kh) The present uncertainty regarding Germany’s economic future makes 
prophecy beyond a few months ahead a hazardous undertaking, 

_ but by far the most important limiting factor will be the availability 
of adequate supplies of raw materials. 

(1) It is considered that any agreed limitation of the peace establishment 
and equipment of the German Army would be of military import- 
ance in reducing the offensive value of the forces which Germany 
would have available at the outbreak of war. 

(7) Nevertheless, in connection with any such limitation agreement, it 
must be borne in mind that the proved efficiency of her plans for 
industrial mobilization will allow Germany to disarm to the level 
of less favoured nations and still remain potentially the stronger; 
while no system of inspection can be devised effectively to discover 
and check this source of power. Even were Germany substantially 
to reduce production of armaments, she would for a number of 
years remain in a stronger position than any other Western Euro- 
pean Power. 


No. 476 


Record of a Meeting on January 23, 1936, to discuss the Air Pact and air 
limitation 


[C 682/4/718] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 23, 1930 
There was a meeting in Mr. Sargent’s room at the Foreign Office this 
evening to discuss the questions raised in paragraph 12 of the attached note! 
on the Air Pact with representatives of the Air Ministry and War Office. 
Mr. Collier was also present. 
Question 1: Is it desirable from our point of view to pursue the negotiations 
for an Air Pact apart from those on the limitation question? 


1 Not printed. The questions were those set out as Questions 1-4 of this document. 
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There seemed to be general agreement that the conclusion of an Air Pact 
would be valuable from the political rather than the military point of 
view on account of the reassuring effect it would have on public opinion 
generally. It was pointed out that the fact that the Air Pact would 
provide a written guarantee from France to this country was also of a 
certain importance; but the general feeling seemed to be that the Air 
Pact should now be largely considered from the point of view that its 
conclusion, especially if accompanied by air limitation, might provide a 
useful bargaining counter if we decided or were forced to open negotiations 
with Germany about the demilitarised zone. It was suggested that the 
Air Pact and air limitation (though the difficulties of securing the latter 
were realised—see below) might be obtained from Germany in return 
for the abolition of the demilitarised zone; but some doubt was felt if 
Germany would be prepared even to give this. It was pointed out, if it 
was in any way to be connected with the demilitarised zone, that 
the negotiation of an air limitation agreement would be a long 
business. 

The Air Ministry representatives stated that so far as the accompaniment 
of an Air Pact by air limitation was concerned, their view was that they 
wanted air limitation, but that they could not object if the Air Pact had 
eventually to be concluded without air limitation. It was suggested that 
to conclude the Air Pact without air limitation might, on the other hand, 
be to lull the public into a false sense of security. 

Question 2: What value do we still attach to air limitation? 

The Air Ministry representatives said that they thought the Air Staff 
attached as much value as ever to air limitation but they were inclined to 
doubt the feasibility of securing regional limitation. For one thing if a 
Five Power air limitation were attempted, Germany would always plead 
the Russian Air Force. Moreover, the difficulties at the Naval Conference? 
had raised the point as to whether any limitation of the Metropolitan Air 
Force was possible without a limitation of ship-borne aircraft. If ship-borne 
aircraft were included in the Metropolitan strength, it had to be remem- 
bered that our Fleet was distributed all over the world, while the German 
Fleet was in the North Sea. But if we claimed, as had at one time been 
suggested in the summer, that ship-borne aircraft should be in proportion 
to the strengths of the Fleets, Germany would be likely to make objections. 
Then there was also the difficulty as regards the problem of the Air Fleets 
of the Dominions. Further, it must not be forgotten that so far no approach 
whatever had been made to settling the difficult question of the basis of 
parity. 

The Air Staff would certainly not object to a regional air limitation 
agreement; but they thought it was likely in practice to prove impossible 
to obtain, especially in view of the ever increasing range of modern air- 
craft which tended steadily to reduce the security value of any regional 
agreement. 

2 See Volume XIII, Chapters VII and VIII. 
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The Air Ministry representatives asked if the Foreign Office entirely 
discounted the possibility of an air limitation agreement as between 
the principal air Powers, i.e. Germany, France, Britain, Italy, Russia, 
Japan and the United States. They wondered if it would not ulti- 
mately prove easier to obtain such an agreement than a regional air 
agreement between the five Western European Powers. It was suggested 
that the need for air limitation might ultimately be brought home 
to expanding Powers by financial necessities and the increased range of 
aircraft. 

Question 3: Would it be possible, in view of Herr Hitler’s reserve respecting 
the relation of the Franco—Russian Treaty to air limitation, to press for a 
discussion on limitation between the five Powers with the admission of an 
escalator clause to cover Germany against Russia? 

The Air Ministry representatives pointed out that the object of an es- 
calator clause was to enable a Power, which was satisfied with an agreement 
at the time of its conclusion, to raise its strength if the situation subsequently 
became unsatisfactory to it owing to the increasing strength of some Power 
outside the agreement. But as between Germany and Russia the situation 
was already unsatisfactory. The Germans would not now conclude an 
agreement on the basis of parity with France. They would always bring in 
Russia, and so long as they wanted to avoid limitation it would be difficult 
for anyone to call their bluff in this matter. 

The Air Ministry representatives did not think that an escalator clause, 
operated by common consent, would in any case work; for the French 
would not allow it to operate as they would not want the German air 
strength to rise in proportion to that of Russia. It was true that Herr 
Hitler had spoken of the possibility of an escalator clause in the spring of 
1935, but he claimed that the Franco—Russian Treaty had, since that date, 
completely altered the position. Now he was likely to assert that he had to 
build against two Air Forces. 

Question 4: Whether recent events in the Mediterranean made it necessary 
for us to take into greater account than had been considered necessary last 
spring the size of the Italian Air Force in estimating the needs of France and 
Great Britain. 

The Air Staff did not think this was the case and they thought that 
we could still work on the basis of parity between France, Britain and 
Italy. 

A further question was raised as to the nature of the bilateral agreements 
which should accompany the Air Pact. The Air Ministry representatives 
said that for them the proposal contained in the joint note by the Foreign 
Office and Air Ministry of July gist, 1935 (relevant extract in Annex II 
to the note under consideration at the interdepartmental meeting): still 
held good. 

It was not felt possible to consider the question of the demilitarised zone 
until the C.I.D. had reported on the matter. 

3 See Annex to this document. 
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ANNEX TO No. 476 


Extract from Foint Note by Foreign Office and Air Ministry 
on Bilateral Agreements of July 31, 1935 


7. (1) The only real advantage which would accrue to us from a bilateral 
agreement with France would, as is explained in the Air Ministry’s note of 
July 3oth, probably be the use of certain French aerodromes for our bombing 
squadrons operating against Germany. In the case of an agreement between 
us and Germany it would not be possible to include such a provision for 
obvious geographical reasons. 

Were the Germans to argue that the giving of such facilities in a Franco— 
British agreement would be discriminatory, the answer is as follows. 

For an attack on France neither Germany nor ourselves would require 
facilities in one another’s territories for we should each naturally operate 
from our own territories against France. But such facilities in the shape of 
aerodromes would greatly increase the effectiveness of our operations in a 
war conducted by ourselves and France against Germany. Even with these 
facilities we should be operating in foreign territory under extemporised 
conditions and we should not therefore be in so favourable a situation as 
when we were operating with Germany against France from our own 
territory. The Germans, therefore, could not fairly claim that such an 
arrangement would be of a discriminatory nature. 

(ii) If, however, though admitting that the arrangement was not dis- 
criminatory, the Germans claim that as we could give them nothing and 
they could give us nothing, the principle was meaningless for them, it is 
possible that use might be made of the suggestion contained in paragraph 
2(a) of the Air Ministry memorandum of July goth. That is to say, bilateral 
arrangements should be made between ourselves and France and equally 
between ourselves and Germany, under which mutual facilities would be 
afforded to the respective Air Attachés to satisfy themselves that the air 
forces of all three parties were maintained at a reasonable degree of efficiency 
and readiness to fulfil their obligations. This proposal would to some extent 
dovetail into the provision for a modified form of inspection which will 
have to be contained in any agreement /:miting the respective forces of France, 
Germany and ourselves at parity. 
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Letter from Mr. Wigram to Mr. Kirkpatrick! (Berlin) 


[C 454/4/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 23, 1936 
Dear Kirk, 
We are sending you by tonight’s bag three copies of a collection of Berlin 
despatches which we have entitled “The German Danger’.? 
1 First Secretary in H.M. Embassy at Berlin. 2 No. 460. 
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Would it not be as well that the more important Consuls should see this 
paper in order that they may know in what sense you are reporting, and 
keep their eyes open, if possible even more than they do at present? 

I should be in favour of your having them up to Berlin to see it. I have 
spoken both to the Consular and the E[stablishment] & F[inance] Depart- 
ments about the matter and they agree that if you tell the Consuls to come 
up for this purpose (not presumably all at one time), the journeys could be 
charged to public funds.3 | 

Yours ever, 
R. F. WiGRAM 


3 Replying on January 27, Mr. Kirkpatrick wrote: ‘In compliance with your suggestion 
the Consuls are being summoned to see ‘“The German Danger’. We think it an excellent 
idea.’ 
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Minute by Mr. Wigram 
[© 703/4/18] 
Urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, January 24, 1936 


A few days before Christmas Prince Bismarck told me that Sir E. Phipps’ 
reference to the bilateral pacts in his interview of December 13th (see para- 
graph 3 of Berlin despatch No. 1344)! and particularly his remarks about 
the use of French aerodromes by the British Air Force against Germany 
had created the most deplorable impression on the Chancellor’s mind. 
He, Baron von Neurath, and Herr von Biilow had concluded that these 
bilateral pacts were in some way connected with the General Staff con- 
versations.? 

I went through the matter carefully with Prince Bismarck at the time and 
I did my best to satisfy him that there was no connexion. But a few days 
ago the German Ambassador came to see me, and we went through again 
in great detail the whole of the negotiations during the spring and summer 
of last year about the Air Pact and bilateral pacts. The Ambassador com- 
plained that there were a number of inconsistencies in the various com- 
munications made to him by Sir John Simon and later by Sir S. Hoare; 
and, in particular, he said he could not understand how at the end of May 
Sir John could tell him that an Air Pact could be rapidly concluded? and 
then a few days later how I could tell Prince Bismarck that the negotiation 
was a very difficult matter.4 As a matter of fact, as I told the Ambassador, 
the explanation is that prior to the beginning of June nobody in London 
(for those reasons which seem quite unaccountable afterwards) ever really 


T No. 383. 
2 The reference is to the Anglo-French staff discussions of December 9-10, 1935, in 
Paris (see Appendix II to this Volume). 3 See Volume XIII, No. 263. 


4 This conversation is not recorded in Volume XIII. 
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went @ fond into the question of the Air Pact negotiations; and I well 
remember minutes being written in the Office early in June by Mr. Sargent 
and myself to explain this fact. 

The Ambassador came back this morning and gave me (asking that it 
should not be regarded as an official document) the enclosed memorandum 
recording his impressions of the conversations. I have marked in the margin 
the points in particular which seem to him difficult to understand. We went 
through them again and at the end of the conversation he said that he was 
now entirely clear on the position. 

In particular I explained to him that the note which had been read by 
Sir E. Phipps to the Chancellor on December 13th had been prepared in 
the Foreign Office prior to Herr von Hoesch’s interview with Sir 8S. Hoare 
on August tst.5 I read the original text of this document to the Ambassador 
(it is in fact that read by Sir E. Phipps).§ 

At the end of the conversation the Ambassador asked whether I would 
let him have privately a copy of this note in order that he might show it to 
Baron von Neurath during his approaching visit. The note, in his opinion, 
showed clearly that the question of the bilateral arrangements (supple- 
mentary to the Air Pact) and the provision in France of aerodromes for 
our bombers had not been suddenly thought of in the autumn, and that it 
was not in any way connected with the General Staff conversations. 

I said that I did not think I could give him the note without Sir R. 
Vansittart’s authority. 

I now recommend that that authority should be given. The only objec- 
tion that I can see to giving the note would be the possibility that Herr 
von Biilow might later show it to the French. But I do not think there 
would really be any objection to his doing so. I have at various times 
explained this question carefully to the French Embassy; and the note in 
fact is our defence—and a very adequate defence—of the French request 
to us to help them over the bilateral agreements.7 

R.F.W. 


ANNEX TO No. 478 


The French Government have urged that as the efficacy of the Air Pact 
will depend entirely on the certainty of its immediate application, it will 
be useless without bilateral arrangements providing for its application as 
between different pairs of Powers. They hold this view so strongly that 
they have declared themselves to be unable to agree to the opening of a 
general negotiation unless all the five Powers agree that there should be such 
bilateral arrangements between such pairs of Powers as think them necessary. 


5 See Volume XIII, No. 447. © See Annex to No. 476. 

7 A subsequent minute by Mr. Wigram of February 3 said that after consultation with 
Mr. Sargent and Sir R. Vansittart he asked Berlin ‘exactly what had been said to Herr 
Hitler by Sir E. Phipps on Dec. 13th’. A record of this, sent by Mr. Kirkpatrick, formed 
the basis of the annexed document which was given to the German Ambassador privately 
on January 27. Cf. D.G.F.P., Ser. C, vol. iv, No. 529. 
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In view of the attitude of the French Government it is obvious that no 
progress can be achieved if their views are not taken into account. For 
that reason Sir Samuel Hoare asked the German Ambassador in London 
on August Ist to ascertain the German Government’s views. His enquiry 
has not been answered, although Sir Samuel Hoare tried to make it clear 
to Herr von Hoesch that what he was asking was not that the German 
Government should agree at this stage to bilateral arrangements, but merely 
that they should undertake to agree subsequently to their conclusion, if 
they can be concluded between any two Powers in a form which those 
Powers may judge to be effective but which is yet sufficiently limited to 
render possible the conclusion of a similar agreement between any one of 
those Powers and a third Power. 

Sir Samuel Hoare was aware that the German Government had already 
declared against such bilateral arrangements on the ground that it was 
impossible that they should be made in advance between A and B for 
meeting an attack by C and at the same time between A and C for meeting 
an attack by B. 

The weight of this argument clearly depends on the character and 
contents of the agreements. We have told the French that the very fact 
that these bilateral arrangements may be mutually entered into by any 
two parties to the general Pact will make it necessary to limit the scope of 
any one arrangement; and that it will also be necessary to a certain extent 
to preserve a balance between the provisions which each may contain. 

Under the present proposal we have ourselves no intention of entering 
into any bilateral arrangement which would discriminate against Germany 
in favour of France. 

The advantage which we should derive from a bilateral agreement with 
France would probably be the use of certain French aerodromes in the 
event of hostilities. In the case of an agreement between England and 
Germany it would not be possible or necessary to include such a provision 
for obvious geographical reasons. For neither Germany nor England would 
require facilities in one another’s territories for eventual operations against 
France, since each would naturally operate from its own territory. On the 
other hand, even with the free use of French aerodromes the British Air 
Force would be operating in foreign territory under extemporised conditions 
and they would not therefore be in so favourable a situation as if they were 
operating from their own territory in co-operation with Germany against 
France. From this point of view it would not therefore necessarily be claimed 
that a bilateral arrangement which England might conclude with France, 
would constitute discrimination. 

If, however, though admitting that an arrangement of this kind was not 
necessarily discriminatory, the Germans claimed that as they could give us 
nothing and we could give them nothing, the principle was meaningless 
for them, it might be possible to conclude bilateral arrangements under 
which mutual facilities would be afforded to the respective Air Attachés 
to satisfy themselves that the Air Forces of all the parties were maintained 
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in a reasonable degree of efficiency to fulfil their obligations under the Air 
Pact. This proposal might to some extent be incorporated into the provision 
for a modified form of inspection which would have to be contained in any 
air limitation agreement. 

We have also told the French that our consent to such bilateral arrange- 
ments is dependent on all five Powers agreeing to the principle and on its 
being found that they will in fact make the general Pact effective. 

As Sir Samuel Hoare explained to the German Ambassador on August 
Ist, the German Government are not being asked at this stage to agree to 
bilateral arrangements but merely to the general principle as defined and 
limited above. On this understanding and in view of the attitude of the 
French Government we consider that the German Government should 
agree to the principle and to the opening of the general negotiations on 
this basis. 


No. 479 
Letter from Admiralty to Foreign Office 
[F 825/15/1] 
Secret and Important ADMIRALTY, January 25, 1936 


Sir, 

With reference to your letter No. J 436/15/1 of goth January, 1936,' I 
am commanded by My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to inform 
you, for the information of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, that 
They have had under further consideration the proposed meeting of the 
French Commander-in-Chief with the Commanders-in-Chief of the Home 
and Mediterranean Fleets. 

My Lords consider this proposal, which was originally made by the 
Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, to be of great importance, because 
in the event of the French and British Fleets having to operate together in 
the Mediterranean it would be essential for them to have a joint plan, or 
unfortunate incidents might occur. Admiral Robert, who would be in 
command of the French Mediterranean Fleet in the event of war, recently 
visited the Admiralty and expressed anxiety that the proposed meeting 
should take place. 

My Lords have now heard, however, from the Naval Attaché at Paris, 
who reports that Admiral Robert has informed the French authorities of 
the proposal, and the Ministry of Marine has stated that unless there is a 
change for the worse in the Mediterranean situation, it would be preferred 
that the meeting should not take place. My Lords understand that the 


1 This letter stated that although Mr. Eden had been in considerable doubt as to the 
expediency of a meeting between British and French naval commanders at this time, he 
now agreed in view of information that the French naval authorities were anxious for it 
to take place. 
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reason is the fear that such a meeting would cause the international situation 
to deteriorate. 

My Lords have accordingly caused the following telegram to be sent 
to the Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, and to be repeated to the 
Commander-in-Chief, Home Fleet: 


‘For political reasons it has not been found possible to arrange for 
any meeting between you and the French Commander-in-Chief at the 
present time. Consider it desirable for you and Commander-in-Chief, 
Home Fleet to meet in as undemonstrative manner as possible. It might 
be possible for Commander-in-Chief, Home Fleet to meet French Com- 
mander-in-Chief later in Western area’. 

I am, etc., 
S. H. PHIL.ips 


2 Cf. the comments of Professor A. J. Marder, op. cit., pp. 1350-1, on the Anglo-French 
naval staff talks at this period. 


No. 480 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Mr. Eden' (Received January 29) 
No. 98 [C 1167/4/18] 


ROME, January 25, 1936 
Sir, 

Mr. Ingram, in his despatch No. 18? of the 3rd January last, promised 
that this Embassy would shortly send a fuller report regarding the danger, 
as it exists to-day, of a mad-dog act on the part of Signor Mussolini. 

2. As I have had the honour to report on more than one occasion, that 
danger has been, to my mind at least, by no means negligible; and this was 
specially the case during the months of July and August last year. At that 
time the violent campaign of the controlled press against the United King- 
dom, the alleged weakness of the Mediterranean fleet, the emphasis laid on 
the exposed position of Malta and Gibraltar to an attack by air combined to 
indicate that Signor Mussolini, in spite of his assurances that he did not 
desire an extension of the Abyssinian war and that he harboured no aggres- 
sive designs against the British Empire, might by means of a manufactured 
incident, or otherwise, launch his forces against us in the hope of obtaining, 
at any rate, a temporary success. He may well have thought that such action 
on his part would lead to a European upheaval, in which the United 
Kingdom, as a result of the Italian offensive, would start under a considerable 
handicap, and that therefore France, in particular, might be unwilling to 
involve herself too deeply on the British side. You will incidentally remember 
that Signor Mussolini declared to me on the 29th October last that, if Italy 
were to be faced with the choice of being forced to yield or of war, he would 


1 Mr. Eden had left Geneva for London on the evening of January 24. 
2 Not printed. 
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definitely choose the latter, even if this meant ‘that the whole of Europe 
went up in a blaze’. In this conversation the Duce further indicated that 
Italy would sooner fight than starve (see paragraph 13 of my despatch 
No. 1269 of the 3oth October).3 

3. Happily, the most dangerous moments passed. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment took the necessary measures to reinforce the Mediterranean fleet, to 
remove it from too close a proximity to the Italian air bases, and tostrengthen 
the defensive forces in Malta and in Egypt. Further, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment obtained from the French Government assurances that they would 
fulfil their obligations under the Covenant should Signor Mussolini commit 
an act of aggression against Great Britain by reason of the latter’s collabora- 
tion in the international action undertaken by the League of Nations. 

4. As soon as it was evident that the French Government were ready to 
support His Majesty’s Government in such an eventuality—and the debate 
in the House of Commons in December provided clear evidence that such 
was the case—the peril of a mad-dog act became, I believe, far less acute. 
In your telegram No. 11 from Geneva‘ of the 23rd January you come to 
the conclusion that, as a result of the agreement between His Majesty’s 
Government [and] the French, Turkish, Greek, Czechoslovak and Roumanian 
Governments, the risk of such an act ‘should now be looking remote’. 
I venture to express my entire agreement. Signor Mussolini must surely 
recognise that to embark now on such an adventure would lead not only to 
the complete extinction of Italy’s Abyssinian hopes, but might also involve 
the ultimate loss of certain territories, such as the Dodecanese (if not, 
indeed, of possessions nearer home). I feel that Signor Mussolini is too 
good a patriot to place Italy in such peril, even were the maintenance of 
the Fascist régime to be at stake. The only reserve I would make is the 
following: Assuming Signor Mussolini to be faced with the prospect of 
definite defeat in Abyssinia, he might still make some desperate throw if he 
thought that he could thereby start a general European conflict in which 
Germany would join. If, however, Germany is unwilling or unready to take 
part in such a dangerous game, then IJ hold that any mad-dog act on the 
part of the Duce, while it cannot be absolutely excluded, becomes in the 
present circumstances highly improbable.s 

I have, &c., 
Eric DRUMMOND 


3 Not printed; see, however, No. 161. 4 No. 472. 

S In a minute of February 7 commenting on this despatch, Mr. Wigram concluded that 
‘on land the French have good superiority [to the German army] for at least another 18 
months’. In the air the French and German forces were about ‘level as regards quantity 
of equipment’ but Germany was superior in quality and power of reproduction of machines; 
the British air force was as strong but also inferior in reproductive power; accordingly, “if 
Mussolini thought the Germans really would move, an attack on us would not be, in the 
early stages at any rate, an absolutely desperate endeavour’. An undated marginal com- 
ment by Mr. Eden here read: ‘But the sea shades of Nelson!’ Mr. Peterson wrote (February 
8) : ‘Mussolini categorically denied any intention to ‘‘flirt”? with Germany, in a talk with the 
French Amb. on Jan. 23.’ In telegram No. 53 of January 25 Sir E. Drummond reported 
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a conversation between Signor Mussolini and the Comte de Chambrun, who had ‘told 
Signor Mussolini that when lately in Paris he had found desire on all sides to maintain 
Stresa front. Signor Mussolini had stated that this was also his wish but that its continua- 
tion depended in effect on Great Britain. When the French Ambassador remarked that 
he had noticed Italian press were indulging in a mild flirtation with Germany (it has been 
very mild) Signor Mussolini said no attention need be paid to this since his will was un- 
changed in this respect.’ Lord Cranborne thought that this was ‘hardly the happiest 
moment to select S. Mussolini as an ally. His country is practically bankrupt and half his 
army could at any moment be immobilised in East Africa if we or the French were driven 
to desperate action ... C. 18 Feb.’ 


No. 481 


Sir M. Lampson (Cairo) to Mr. Eden (Received January 27, 10.45 a.m.) 
No. 83 Telegraphic [7 823/1/1] 


CAIRO, January 27, 1936, 12.8 p.m. [sic] 
Rome telegram No. 50.! 
Rome radio January 17th picked up here contains the following passage. 
‘During the battle against Ras Desta it was proved again that every 
Abyssinian battalion is under the command of European officers most of 
whom are British. Thanks to this victory, British ambition is partly defeated.”? 
Repeated to Rome. 


t In this telegram of January 23 Sir E. Drummond quoted a statement in Messaggero to 
the effect that ‘60 more British officers are expected at Berbera when they will proceed 
to Abyssinia to assume command of troops in Harrar and Jijiga zone’. 

2 Sir R. Vansittart instructed the News Department: “Treat this imbecility very roughly.’ 
On Mr. Eden’s instructions of January 28 he sent for Signor Grandi, and noted: ‘I have 
seen Signor Grandi and told him that this kind of propaganda is not only mischievous, it 
is exceedingly stupid. R.V. Jan. go.’ Foreign Office telegram No. 24 of January 31 
instructed Sir E. Drummond to ‘draw the attention of Signor Suvich to this fantastic 
statement and urge him to issue a denial mentioning specifically that no Ethiopian unit 
of any description is under British command’. 


No. 482 


Memorandum! by the Secretary of State for Air on the Rhineland 
Demuilttarised Kone 


[C 583/4/18] 
AIR MINISTRY, January 27, 1936 


I forward herewith for the information of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, a note by the Air Staff in reply to the two questions raised by the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in C.I.D. Paper No. 1206—B.? 

S[winton] 
t Circulated to the Committee of Imperial Defence as C.I.D. Paper No. 1210-B. 
2 Cf. No. 455, note 4. 
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ENCLOSURE IN No. 482 
Note by the Air Staff 


In this note it is intended to indicate the significance of the Demilitarised 
Zone solely from the air point of view. | 


2. (1) What defensive value the Demilitarised Zone is to France, Belgium 
and ourselves. 


The Zone is of negligible value as a defensive barrier between Germany, 
France and Belgium in the event of aggression by air. 

With the speeds and ranges of modern aircraft, the depth of the Zone 
represents little more than the few minutes’ flying which would in any 
event be necessary to gain sufficient height before crossing the frontier 
and encountering anti-aircraft defences. It is not, therefore, essential for 
Germany to establish air forces within the Zone in order to carry out air 
attacks on France, Belgium or Great Britain. 

Even were it essential to establish aerodromes within the Zone prior to 
the opening of such an offensive, Germany would encounter, and is en- 
countering, no difficulty in making the necessary preparations to achieve 
this end immediately on the outbreak of war. She is permitted some five 
aerodromes and seventeen landing grounds within the Zone for civil pur- 
poses. These could all be used for the rapid establishment of military air 
forces on the outbreak of war. It is known that she has already exceeded 
this number and it is believed that some twenty-five additional aerodromes 
and landing grounds are being constructed within the Zone. It is impossible 
to prevent Germany from preparing areas which would be suitable for, or 
quickly convertible to, landing grounds on the outbreak of hostilities. 
The establishment of permanent military aerodrome installations is not 
essential; in fact the use of permanent aerodrome installations near a 
frontier in the event of war would needlessly expose the aircraft using 
them to enemy attack. It is more likely, therefore, that in any war plan, 
even if Germany were to reoccupy the Demilitarised Zone with her air 
forces in peace time, that those air forces would move out of their permanent 
peace-time stations in the Zone, and on to dispersed landing grounds, on 
the outbreak of war. 

For these reasons, therefore, the maintenance of the Demilitarised Zone, 
in so far as it may prove possible to maintain it in face of clandestine prepara- 
tion by Germany, is a matter of negligible defensive value from the air 
point of view to France, Belgium or Great Britain. 


3. (11) What Obstacle it constitutes to the Defence of Germany against 
attack by the Western Powers. 


From the air point of view the effectiveness of the Zone as an obstacle to 
the Defence of Germany against air attack centres round the question of 
anti-aircraft defences; the organisation of observation, fighting and artillery 
zones within the area. 
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It is known that from the planning point of view the Demilitarized Zone 1s 
already included in the air defence organisation of Germany. It would bea 
practical impossibility to prevent the clandestine organisation of an observer 
system and ground communications within the Zone, and there are indi- 
cations that Germany may have already commenced to do this. Anti- 
aircraft guns, searchlights and listening equipment are reasonably mobile, 
and within a few days prior to the declaration of war, and in any event 
during the period covered by mobilisation, Germany would experience no 
insuperable difficulties in installing a complete layout within the Zone 
provided the material existed in Germany in peace time. 

Herr Hitler has claimed that it is unfair that the French and ourselves 
should be in a position to base short-range aircraft on the frontier in peace 
time in readiness to commence attacks on Germany, when Germany is 
not allowed to base her short-range aircraft within the Zone. Modern 
aircraft are not, however, of so short-range as to be seriously affected in 
their operations by a Zone of this depth, and, as one of the first requirements 
in war would be to disperse aircraft from permanent peace time bases on 
to other landing grounds, it is apparent that German short-range aircraft, 
should any such exist, could be moved on to their war stations within the 
Zone just as quickly as the allied air forces could reach their war stations. 

For the above reasons, therefore, the Zone should not constitute an 
obstacle to the defence of Germany against air attack by Western Powers. 

There is, however, a further factor for consideration whereby the implica- 
tions of the Zone with regard to defence against land invasion react upon the 
effect of the Zone as an obstacle to the defence of Germany against air 
attack. If the existence of the Zone makes land defence of the German 
frontier more difficult, then it may prove, in the event, that defence against 
an allied invasion will absorb a greater number of German aircraft for 
direct co-operation with the landward defence than would be required if 
permanent defence works had been established within the Zone itself. 
In that case, the German air offensive against the allies would be proportion- 
ately reduced by the additional number of aircraft so allotted to assist in 
the direct defence of the frontier. The total effectiveness of the German air 
offensive would thereby be reduced. This in turn would react unfavourably 
upon the air defence of Germany as a whole. 

Moreover, the lack of permanent ground defence works might influence 
the German plan for the installation of anti-aircraft defences. If Germany 
decided that, lacking permanent defence works, an allied invasion could not 
be held up close to the frontier, then her plans for the immediate installation 
of anti-aircraft defences on the outbreak of hostilities would probably 
envisage a lay-out considerably further back than would otherwise be the 
case. In that event, although the ‘obstacle to offence’ would be materially 
the same where the anti-aircraft lay-out is concerned, yet the attacker would 
gain some advantage by being able to penetrate further into German 
territory before encountering anti-aircraft opposition, and by escaping 
sooner from the attentions of the anti-aircraft defences on the return flight. 
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No. 483 


Memorandum! by the Secretary of State for War? on the Rhineland 
Demilitarized Kone 


[C 584/4/18] 
WAR OFFICE, January 27, 1936 


I Sieilate herewith a Note by the Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
dealing with the two points raised by the Secretary of State for Foreign © 
Affairs in C.I.D. Paper 1206-B—Rhineland Demilitarized Zone. 

I understand that the question of anti-aircraft defences in the demilitar- 
ized zone is being dealt with by the Air Staff. 

D.C. 


ENcLosuRE IN No. 483 
Note by the Chief of the Imperial General Staff 


(i) The Defensive Value of the Demilitarized Zone to France, Belgium and Great 
Britain 

France. The main defensive value of the demilitarized zone is that it denies 
to Germany the protection of a fortified frontier behind which to mobilize 
and concentrate. If she launched an offensive from one part of the frontier, 
she would not have positions prepared beforehand along the rest of the 
frontier, and would thus require more troops to defend it. This disadvantage 
applies particularly to the Palatinate and the approaches to the essential 
Ruhr area. 

Germany would have to concentrate further back from an undefended 
than from a defended frontier, possibly east of the Rhine; this would not 
be such a serious disadvantage for mechanized forces as for others; but in 
both cases it would make it more difficult for the Germans to surprise the 
French before they had had time to man their fortifications at war strength. 


Belgium. The same considerations apply to Belgium as to France. 

If the Germans intend to repeat the wheel of their right wing through 
Belgium, they are very unlikely to risk again the passage through the 
narrow Aachen Gap in face of modern air attack and the very strong 
defences of the Herve plateau: they would therefore have to carry the wheel 
through Holland: this would necessitate passing through the Dutch,‘ the 
Belgian and the French fortifications. The Germans might be able, in 
view of the low military value of the defending forces, to over-run the Low 
Countries, but the subsequent forcing of the French fortifications might take 
some time. Meanwhile the rest of the German frontier would be exposed 
to counter-offensive without the protection of fortifications and this would 
necessitate a weakening of the offensive wheel of the right wing. 

? Circulated to the Committee of Imperial Defence as C.I.D. Paper No. 1211-B. 


2 Mr. A. Duff Cooper. 3 See No. 482, note 2. 
4 Note in original: At present non-existent. : 
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Great Britain. The demilitarized zone is of advantage to Great Britain by 
reason of the additional security it provides to France, Belgium and Holland. 


(ii) The Obstacle which the Demilitarized Zone constitutes to the Defence of Germany 
against Attack by the Western Powers 


If Germany wishes to stand on the defensive on her Western frontier, the 
unilateral demilitarized zone is a weakness, since the Western Powers could 
mobilize and concentrate behind their frontier fortifications and attack, 
when ready, against a hastily prepared defence. 

To meet an attack south of Koblentz, the Germans would have to con- 
centrate east of the Rhine owing to the few bridges across the river in this 
area. The French might be able, if a large proportion of the German Army 
were employed elsewhere, to seize the Palatinate before the Germans could 
deploy adequate forces in the Hunsruck and Kaiserlautern Gap to check 
them. 

North of Koblentz the Germans might also consider it necessary to 
concentrate east of the Rhine in view of the risks of air attack against the 
bridges; but they should be able to deploy sufficient forces west of the 
river in turn to check a French advance through the difficult country of 
the Eifel. Even so the Germans might wish to fight a defensive battle on 
the gencral line Aachen—Koblentz in order to protect the Ruhr, and would 
then be handicapped by the lack of prepared defences. 

In general the forces required for the defence of the demilitarized zone 
would need to be stronger than for a fortified zone: this would be a dis- 
advantage to Germany in the event of her becoming engaged in a war in 
Central or Eastern Europe. 

The new German army is organized on a territorial basis, men being 
allotted to mobilize in their own corps areas. Rhinelanders liable for 

service are being distributed to mobilize with units all over the rest of 
Germany. This entails obvious disadvantages and delay which would be 
avoided if the normal military organizations were established in the de- 


militarized zone. 


A. A. M.-M.,5 C.I.G.S. 
5 Sir A. A. Montgomery-Massingberd. 


No. 484 


Mr. Eden to Sir G. Clerk (Paris) 
No. 143 [C 573/92/62] 
e FOREIGN OFFICE, January 27, 1936 
ro 
M. Flandin came to see me to-day and we had our first conversation 
since his appointment as French Foreign Minister.!. He began by expressing 
1 See No. 467, note 5. 
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his earnest wish that during the period of his tenure of the Foreign Office, 
Anglo-French relations should be improved. He would always endeavour 
to consult me before taking any action and he hoped that I would do the 
same so that in any move which we made we could show the world clearly 
that we were in step. 

2. M. Flandin then spoke of the German attitude and said that the 
French Government had been considerably preoccupied by the continuous 
references which had been appearing in the German press and sometimes 
in the utterances of German statesmen with reference to the Locarno 
Treaties and more particularly to the demilitarised zone. It certainly 
looked as though the German Government were preparing to take some 
action with reference to the demilitarised zone. If this was likely, what 
advice could I give him as to the attitude which the French Government 
should take up with reference to it? I told M. Flandin of the assurance 
which Baron von Neurath had given me earlier in the day and we agreed 
that, whatever the ultimate intentions of the German Government, it 
seemed unlikely that they would take any precipitate action in the near 
future.2 M. Flandin was, however, convinced that Germany was not likely 
to rest content with the continued existence of the demilitarised zone if 
she contemplated any aggressive action elsewhere. For example, suppose 
that Germany intended to attack Czechoslovakia, the existence of the 
demilitarised zone would leave a gap in her defences which would make 
her very vulnerable. The same applied to any potential German attack on 
Belgium. As to what France’s attitude should be I replied that that was 
clearly a matter for the judgment of the French Government in the first 
instance. How much importance did they attach to the demilitarised zone? 
Did they wish for their part to maintain it at all costs? Or would the 
French Government prefer to bargain with the German Government about 
it while the existence of that zone still had value in German eyes? M. Flandin 
replied that these were just the subjects which he thought our two Govern- 
ments should carefully consider and about which they should then consult. 

g. We then spoke of the Franco—Soviet Pact and I asked M. Flandin 
whether he could give me any information as to the future of that pact. 
M. Flandin said that he anticipated that it would come before the Chamber 
almost at once, and though there might be some delay in the Senate, he 
anticipated its ratification by both Houses before the general election which 
he said would take place at the end of April or the beginning of May. On 
my expressing some surprise at the rapidity of such action, in the light of 
the delay which had previously taken place, M. Flandin replied that he 
considered the present situation most unsatisfactory. The pact had been 
signed and not ratified, and he thought that until ratification had taken place 
France was having the worst of both worlds. If it was right to negotiate a 
pact and to sign it, it must also be right to ratify it. Did I, however, think 
that the pact would have a bad effect on Germany? And had I any advice 
to give him on this score? I replied that M. Flandin would know as well as I 

2 See No. 486 below. 
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that the German Government had always shown resentment of the pact, 
but it was scarcely possible for His Majesty’s Government to advise the 
French Government as to any action which they should take in the matter, 
since the ratification was a matter of French policy. M. Flandin seemed 
inclined to think that, since Germany not only knew of the pact’s signature 
but seemed to expect its ratification, the latter event would not create 
any undue stir. 

4. M. Flandin then asked whether I had any project in mind which 
would have the effect of improving relations with Germany. It was quite 
clear that the present situation could not be allowed to drift indefinitely, 
and that some attempt must be made at some time to bring about an 
improvement. He himself certainly wished this, but he feared that, while 
the Italo-Abyssinian dispute continued, the moment could scarcely be 
opportune. As to the latter, we both agreed that, while the reports 
which we had received showed that the position of Italy was deteriorating, 
there was no initiative that either of our two Governments could take in 
the matter at the present time. We must exercise patience, and the financial 
strain, together with the advent of the rains, might create another opportunity 
for settlement. 

5. In this connexion M. Flandin asked me to consider, as a purely 
personal suggestion, whether it might not be possible when the time came 
to bring about a settlement to attempt to diminish the significance of the 
dispute itself by some larger political agreement which aimed at bringing 
assured peace to the Mediterranean. He had in mind some form of Medi- 
terranean Locarno, by which France and other Mediterranean Powers 
would guarantee us our possessions in that sea and the surety of communi- 
cation which was so vital to our Imperial interests. In return, the other 
Mediterranean Powers would gain that greater degree of confidence which 
a Mediterranean Locarno would bring with it. Signor Mussolini, for 
instance, would be able to tell his people that he no longer had any fear for 
his communications with his African colonies, and if a real Mediterranean 
détente were possible, it would provide an excellent close to this unhappy 
dispute. I told M. Flandin that, while I agreed that it was in every respect 
desirable to bring this dispute to an end in a manner which would improve 
relations in the Mediterranean and remove all anxieties in that sphere, I 
should prefer to think over the various aspects of his suggestion. M. Flandin 
at once agreed, and said that he had not yet spoken to any of his colleagues 
in the Government on the matter. He wished, however, to emphasise that 
he himself did attach importance to initiating some proposal which would 
give Signor Mussolini some justification with his own people for coming to a 
final settlement which would fall far short of the hopes which he had raised 
of African conquest. 

6. M. Flandin said that any such agreement in common with the existing 
Locarno Treaties would, of course, have to be within the framework of the 
League. As to that institution, it seemed rather as though we and the 
French Government had changed places, and measures which they had 
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pressed upon us in the past, such as amendments to the Covenant and the 
definition of the aggressor, might now appeal to us more than they had 
done heretofore. If so, the French Government would be pleased to discuss 
these or analogous matters with us at any time to see whether we could 
reach agreement upon any proposal which we jointly considered worth 
putting forward at Geneva. I replied that while I should be prepared to 
consider any suggestion which M. Flandin made, I was not myself en- 
amoured with the definition of the aggressor. M. Flandin said that he 
fully agreed as to this particular proposal, but there might be some others 
worth pursuing, and in any event he wished me to know that he was always 
available for discussion on this or any other matter. 


3 Paragraphs 7-9 of this despatch dealt with the Naval Conference and other matters 
and are printed in Volume XIII, No. 637. 


No. 485 


Mr, Eden to Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) 
No. 106 [ F 872/561 /1] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 27, 1936 
Sir, 

During the course of a conversation today with Baron von Neurath, we 
spoke of the situation in Italy. The German Foreign Minister stated that 
he had within the last few days spoken to the German Ambassador in Rome, 
who was home on leave, and he had reported to him that he believed that 
Signor Mussolini’s attitude had undergone a considerable modification 
in the last few weeks.! The Duce was no longer so confident and would 
perhaps even agree to terms now which had not been possible a short while 
ago. The financial and economic position of Italy was undoubtedly grave, 
and Baron von Neurath professed to be as anxious as we to see an end put 
to the dispute. He drew my attention to the fact that Germany, though 
taking no part in sanctions, had not actually greatly increased her trade 
with Italy, except perhaps in coal. This, he confessed, was not due to love 
of the League, but to the fact that Germany did not wish unduly to extend 
her trade with Italy at the present time. 

2. Baron von Neurath expressed the hope that we would work in close 
co-operation. I had had the advantage of paying two visits to Berlin in 
recent years, and I could be assured that he would always be ready to 
give any help that lay in his power to improve the relations between our 
two countries. 

3. IT replied that I would tell him frankly that our task was made a great 
deal more difficult by speeches such as that recently delivered by Dr. 


1 Herr von Hassell’s memorandum of January 20 (D.G.F.P., op. cit., No. 506) elaborates 
this argument. Baron von Neurath was in London to attend the funeral of H.M. King 
George V. 
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Goebbels.? I had already asked Herr von Hoesch to draw the attention of 
the German Government to a sentence in that speech which in my view 
wrongly described the present Italo-Ethiopian dispute. It was not for me 
to comment on the terms of Dr. Goebbels’ speech, but Baron von Neurath 
as a former Ambassador to this country would know well enough the kind 
of reaction such a speech must have. The German Foreign Minister made 
no attempt to excuse Dr. Goebbels. He even indicated that the Chancellor 
himself often did not approve of the latter’s utterances. I must understand, 
Baron von Neurath went on, that the political situation in Germany was 
still by no means stable, and that added to the difficulties of the Foreign 
Secretary. Indeed, a few months ago he had been so conscious of those 
difficulties, that he had gone to the Chancellor and offered his resignation, 
saying that it was now time for him to make way for a younger man. The 
Chancellor, however, had refused to accept his resignation, and in under- 
taking to continue at the Foreign Office, Baron von Neurath had explicitly 
made it clear to the Chancellor that while he was only too ready to work 
as his Foreign Minister, he could not do so for all the members of the 
German Government. 

2 See No. 464, note 2. On January 18 Mr. Eden told the German Ambassador that 


Dr. Goebbels’s reference to the ‘conflict between Great Britain and Abyssinia on the one. 
hand and Italy on the other’ was ‘wholly inaccurate’ and ‘would be deeply resented here’. 


No. 486 


Mr, Eden to Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) 
No. 108 [C 556/4/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 27, 1936 
Sir, 

During the course of a conversation with the German Foreign Minister 
today,! Baron von Neurath refer[r]ed to relations between our two countries. 
There was, he maintained, fortunately no difference between us of any kind 
at the present time. Nor was there any difference between Germany and 
France now that the Saar problem had been happily settled. I might 
perhaps have seen an interview which the Chancellor had given to the 
Paris Soir within the last day or two.? This once again repeated the Chan- 
cellor’s oft-stated declaration that there was no issue between the two 
countries which need disturb their relations. —The German Government 
fully intended to respect the Treaty of Locarno. All that they asked was that 
others should observe it in the spirit as well as in the letter. 

2. I replied that I was glad to hear the German Foreign Minister say 
this, since I had recently been questioned by the German Ambassador as 


1 See No. 485. 
2 The reference is presumably to Herr Hitler’s interview of January 22 with M. Titayna, 
reported in Paris-Soir of January 26. 
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to the exchanges of view between this country and France as a result of the 
application of Article 16 in the Mediterranean.3 Baron von Neurath 
would no doubt have observed from the declarations that I and the repre- 
sentative of France had made at Geneva recently, that these exchanges were 
exclusively concerned with events that might arise in the Mediterranean 
under paragraph 3 of Article 16. Moreover the German Foreign Minister 
might be assured that on no account would His Majesty’s Government do 
anything to injure or even to weaken Locarno. We regarded that agree- 
ment as being of the greatest value in the preservation of peace in Western 
Europe. 

g. Baron von Neurath replied that he quite agreed, and that he too 
considered that it would be a great pity if ever those treaties ceased to be. 
Germany’s anxieties, however, were not with the west. He could not share 
the view which he knew I held, that Russia was not a potential menace. 
Her Air Force was rapidly expanding, and her propaganda was tireless. 
Germany was not like England. Communism still unfortunately had many 
adherents in the German Reich, and this was no doubt in part due to unem- 
ployment and a lower standard of living than here. There was not yet that 
stability within Germany that he would like to see, and in the circumstances 
it was natural that the German Government should be watchful of Russia 
and resentful of Communist propaganda. Certainly if the Franco-Soviet 
Pact were ratified this, combined with the pact which existed between 
Soviet Russia and Czechoslovakia and which meant that Germany was very 
vulnerable to joint action by those two Powers from the air, would render 
the negotiation of an air pact and an air limitation agreement more difficult. 
Baron von Neurath emphasised that he did not say impossible. As he had 
already explained to you, the Chancellor did desire the conclusion of such 
a pact, but at the present moment while the dispute between Italy and 
Abyssinia was in progress it hardly seemed possible to open negotiations. 
We had, however, in our archives in the Foreign Office the German text 
of an air pact,4 and the Chancellor was still willing to seek to negotiate one 
when opportunity offered. 

4. I replied that I was glad to hear this, since it seemed to me most 
important that we should still strive to reach an agreement for air limitation. 
Otherwise I saw rapidly mounting figures for the air forces of all the countries 
concerned, and this was in every way undesirable. Baron von Neurath 
agreed. 

5. We went on to speak of bilateral pacts. The German Foreign Minister 
said that he disliked these pacts. They seemed to him to be contrary to the 
spirit of Locarno, nor did they seem to be required by the structure of 
Locarno itself. I replied that in any event there was no question of any 
bilateral pact except in connexion with an air pact, and since we were not 
yet in a position to begin to negotiate the latter, it was not necessary to go 
into the question of bilateral pacts in detail. In any case we had always 


3 Cf. No. 478. 
4 See Volume XIII, Annex to No. 263. 
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maintained the position that pacts must be within the Locarno structure, 
and if, for example, we negotiated one with France, we should be willing 


to negotiate one with Germany also.5 


$ What appears to be Baron von Neurath’s account of this conversation is given in 
D.G.F.P., op. cit., No. 523. A record of the conversation is also printed in Cmd. 5143 (1936); 


pp. 64-5. 


No. 487 


Mr, Eden to Sir S. Waterlow (Athens) 
No. 32" Telegraphic [7 681 [15/1] 
Secret FOREIGN OFFICE, January 29, 1930, 5-55 p.m. 


My telegram No. 8.? 

It has been decided; that detailed arrangements with foreign defence 
services are not required at present, but that general assurances already 
received should be followed up by obtaining information as to the measures 
which Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia are at present taking and as to what 
their naval, military and air policy would be in the event of an Italian 
aggression. Special inter-service staff conversations are not considered 
essential for this purpose and action will be restricted to enquiries by the 
service attachés except as regards details of air co-operation from Turkey 
which will be dealt with by a special R.A.F. officer from the staff of the 
Air Officer Commander-in-Chief, Middle East. 

Detailed instructions to the officers concerned are now under prepara- 
tion. 

The above is for your own information only. 


t No. 20 to Angora, No. 14 to Belgrade. 

2 No. 444. 

3 At the meeting of the D.P.R. sub-committee on January 14, with Mr. Baldwin in the 
chair, a report making recommendations for future military conversations with the 
Mediterranean powers was considered. The sub-committee agreed ‘that further enquiries 
of the Mediterranean Powers, of a limited nature, were authorised, and that these enquiries 
should only be undertaken by the Service Attachés accredited to the countries in question 
except that, as regards Turkey, the proposal by the Air Ministry that a special officer 
should be sent was also approved’. The service departments were then left to draw up 
instructions. Mr. Peterson wrote on January 29: ‘We are still awaiting the communication 
of the instructions to the Attachés . . . which are being prepared by the Adm[iral]ty and 
Air M[inistr]y. Meanwhile, and since all these posts have been for some time left without 
news, I think we might send the attached tel. which will show them that there is not 
much to expect. We must leave it to our three reps. to infer that, if the Turkish etc. Govts. 
wish to put forward their own requests to us, the Service Attachés will be authorised to 
receive and transmit them...’ 
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No. 488 


Mr. Eden to Viscount Chilston (Moscow) 
No. 56 [N 622/20/38] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 30, 1936 
My Lord, 

M. Litvinov came to see me this evening, when we had a conversation on 
the European situation and relations between our two countries. M. 
Litvinov said that the European situation to-day was much confused and 
added that a great part of this confusion was due to the attitude of M. Laval. 
If the League had not dealt with the Italo-Abyssinian dispute more firmly 
in its earlier stages that was due to him. Moreover, his action in delaying 
the ratification of the Franco-Soviet Pact had only served to increase the 
sense of uncertainty. There were many in Russia to-day who were beginning 
to doubt whether the policy of collective security was in truth the correct 
one, and their doubts were largely attributable to uneasiness created by 
France’s policy, while M. Laval was Foreign Minister. For himself, M. 
Litvinov was still convinced that there was no other policy but collective 
security. In this connexion it might be that the Covenant of the League 
required some reform. There was still too much obscurity about article 
16 and its application. It seemed from many rumours that we were con- 
templating some reform of the League. Was this true? I told M. Litvinov 
that it was not. 

2. M. Litvinov then asked me whether M. Flandin had shown anxiety in 
his interview with me! as to Germany’s attitude to the demilitarised zone. 
I replied that we had of course discussed certain statements which had been 
made in Germany from time to time of late. M. Litvinov added that 
Germany had already made such preparations in the demilitarised zone 
that it seemed to him at least problematical whether she was determined to 
rid herself of that limitation, M. Litvinov asked whether we had in con- 
templation any early negotiation with Germany. I replied that we had 
none. M. Litvinov said that he was confident that the only way to deal with 
Germany was to be strong, and when negotiating with her not to ask her 
what she wished for, but to tell her what she could have. For himself he 
hoped that Herr Hitler would not have any diplomatic success during the 
course of the next two years; then Germany might be more easy to deal 
with. Of late years Herr Hitler had constantly been able to feed the German 
public on some success in foreign policy: Germany’s departure from the 
League; her rearmament; the Anglo-German naval agreement. All these 
had helped to some extent to distract the attention of the German people 
from the internal condition of their country. If these successes were not 
continued, the spirit of the German people might be less enthusiastic for 
military action. 

3. We then spoke of the Italo-Ethiopian dispute, and agreed that there 


1 See No. 484. 
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was no initiative which could be taken at the present time. M. Litvinov 
stated that there were two alternative methods of bringing the dispute to 
anend. Either Signor Mussolini must win some victories, in which case the 
Emperor himself might sue for peace. If so, peace could be made even on 
terms which were not satisfactory to the League. Such a peace would 
have to be negotiated outside Geneva. It was not possible for the League to 
tell the Emperor to go on fighting if he didn’t wish to do so. The other 
alternative was that if Signor Mussolini failed to win victories and sanctions 
continued to have their effect, then he might be willing to come to terms 
which could be accepted by the League. M. Litvinov thought that existing 
sanctions were having some effect, and that if it had not been for the leakages 
in Switzerland and in Latin America, they would have proved decisive 
before now. As to the oil sanction, M. Litvinov thought that we must await 
the report of the Expert Committee. They would have to tell us whether 
any form of oil sanction could be effective without the co-operation of the 
United States and, if not, to what extent that co-operation was indispensable. 
There was also the important matter of co-operation by Venezuela and other 
South American States to be considered. We agreed that, in fact, the threat 
of the oil sanction had already had a considerable effect, since Italy had in 
the last few months used up a large part of her gold reserve in purchasing 
oil under the threat of the sanction. 

4. M. Litvinov emphasised his anxiety to do everything in his power to 
improve relations between our two countries. Was there not any further 
step that could be taken? If so, he would welcome it. I replied that I 
could think of nothing new. The visit which he had invited me to pay to 
Moscow, and his own presence in this country upon this sad occasion? and the 
increase of trade under the existing agreement were all steps which would 
help in improvement of relations. M. Litvinov agreed, but asked was there 
not something more that could be done? Was it not possible, for instance, 
to conceive of some agreement between Soviet Russia, France and the 
United Kingdom? 

5. I replied that I could not visualise how this could be possible, since we 
were all of us signatories of the Covenant and had a responsibility to uphold 
the authority of the League. Moreover, such a project might have all the 
appearance of aiming at the encirclement of Germany, and I was doubtful 
whether such a policy would therefore be wise. M. Litvinov, whose sug- 
gestion was of a most tentative character, did not pursue the matter any 
further.3 

Iam, &c., 
ANTHONY EDEN 


2 M. Litvinov was in London to attend the funeral of H.M. King George V. 

3 Following a comment by Mr. V. G. Lawford, a member of the Central Department, 
on February 5 that ‘there seems to be something to be said for the policy of firmness which 
M. Litvinov advocates’, Mr. Sargent remarked: ‘It all depends what you mean by ‘“‘firm- 
ness’’, M. Litvinoff would no doubt like us to tell Hitler straight away that we shall repel 
by force any attempt on his part to remilitarise the Rhineland. O. G. Sargent. Feb. 8.’ 
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No. 489 


Sir S. Barton (Addis Ababa) to Mr. Eden (Received Fanuary 31, 10.10 a.m.) 
No. 44 Telegraphic: by wnreless [F 977/33/1] 


Personal and confidenttal ADDIS ABABA, January 31, 1936 


Your telegram No. 33.! 

I am happy to be able to report that there is no ground for anxiety. 

Detachment are a splendid body of men, outstanding for smartness and 
discipline. When off duty they are very keen on sport, which they indulge 
in daily on full-sized football, rounders and volley ball pitches. 

They are only confined to the Legation as regards egress in formed bodies 
and in uniform for which authorisation is required. They visit the town in 
small parties in plain clothes at the discretion of the Officer Commanding. 
Legation compound is a pleasant park of 80 acres, and drill is carried out in 
a 20 acre paddock and on a smaller sports ground. 

There are no actual water restrictions or housing difficulties, and steps 
are already under discussion for dealing with both these questions to meet 
changes of season. 

In short, men are well and happy. 

I understand that the Officer Commanding the battalion, which is now 
at Aden, has applied to London for permission to inspect the detachment 
before he returns to England next month. Personally I hope that this per- 
mission will be granted, since his visit here would enable him to enlighten 
the War Office . . .2 local conditions. 


1 This Foreign Office telegram of January 23 to Sir S. Barton asked confidentially for 
his observations ‘upon the discipline, efficiency and health of the Legation Guard’. It 
observed that no report on the morale of the Guard had been received by the War Office. 

2 The text was here uncertain. 


No. 490 


Minute by Mr. W. Strang! 
[© 585/4/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 31, 1936 


If, following Mr. Carr and Mr. Collier,2 I may stray beyond my own 
domain, I would say that we might: 


t A Counsellor at the Foreign Office and Adviser on League of Nations Affairs. 

2 Sir E. Phipps’s letter of January 22 (No. 471) had led to much minuting on the now 
fairly familiar theme of the terms of an Anglo-German agreement. Mr. Strang was referring 
to comments by Mr. E. H. Carr and Mr. L. Collier, of which the following are representative 
samples. ‘Since I think everyone is now agreed that it is dangerous to sit indefinitely on 
the safety-valve, and that Germany must expand somewhere, I feel that there is an over- 
whelming case for the view that the direction in which Germany can expand with a mini- 
mum of danger or inconvenience to British interests (whether political or economic) is in 
Central and South-Eastern Europe ... The Germans have, by the Naval Agreement, 
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1. Try to ease our relations with Germany by (a) treating her on equal 
terms as a Great Power, no longer approaching Berlin so often by way of 
Paris; (5) indicating, in due season, that we regard her geographical position 
and economic strength as entitling her to a predominant position, econ- 
omically, in Central and South Eastern Europe. 

2. Do what we can to secure better treatment for the German minority 
in Czechoslovakia. 

3. Refrain in future from participating in joint declarations about the 
independence and integrity of Austria. Our general obligation under the 
Covenant to oppose aggression remains. It is to be hoped that the absorption 
of Austria by Germany, which is probably inevitable in the long run, can 
be arranged peacefully. 

4. Dispose of the demilitarized zone, in due season, for what it will 
fetch: e.g. an Air Pact. 

5. Make clear that it is our intention to make the League as effective an 
instrument as possible (a) as a deterrent to aggression or as a force for the 
repression of aggression; (b) as a means of removing the causes of war by 
the promotion of peaceful change. 

6. Decline to pay any price, in the shape of League reform, for Germany’s 
return, There is no reason why the Covenant should not be physically 
separated from the Peace Treaties: we might indeed ourselves propose it 
at Geneva as a symbolic act or gesture (the abrogation of the so-called 
‘war-guilt clause’ might also be proposed at the same time). But the kind 
of reform that the German (like the Italian) Government want would 
alter the character of the League and could not be accepted by the 
Members of the League without danger by violence to the independence 
and integrity of the weaker members. It is one thing for the League 
to fail for lack of strength: it would be another for it to abandon its 
principles. 
renounced all hope of recovering the colonies by force. They hope to recover them by 
working on public opinion in this country ... I do not see why we... should give them 
any help or encouragement at this stage... E. H. Carr. joth January 1936.’ Mr. L. 
Collier queried the fourth word ‘everyone’ in the above passages, and wrote: ‘Not I—nor 
Sir E. Phipps, to judge from his last despatch [No. 404] ... we ought to do nothing to get 
the Nazi Government out of their present difficulties by helping them in any part of the 
world—and, as regards economic concessions in South-Eastern Europe, I have pointed 
out elsewhere that economic penetration must mean political penetration as well... 
L. Collier. January 3oth.’ 

3 Sir R. Vansittart wrote: ‘I am in favour of doing all we can to secure the better treat- 
ment of German minorities. And I would certainly dispose of the demilitarised zone in 
Germany’s favour. And I would restore her colonies to Germany.’ All concessions, how- 
ever, must be ‘subject always to what I have already written in my long memorandum 
on Germany [see Appendix IV(b)], viz that we must give away nothing (a) until we have 
made up our minds that we will approach Germany on terms that promise lasting success, 
(5) till we are sure, having made the approach, that such a political settlement is really 
possible... R.V. grd February, 1936.’ Lord Stanhope said that he was ‘no believer in 
Sir R. Vansittart’s proposals except that he proposes to wait & see. I prefer Mr. Strang’s 
suggestions. S. 28/2/36.’ Lord Cranborne wrote on March 4: ‘I too like Mr. Strang’s 


proposals.’ 
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No. 491 


Mr. Eden to Sir E. Drummond (Rome) 
No. 116 [7 1000/r1000/1] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 31, 1936 
Sir, 

The Italian Ambassador asked to see me this morning, when he stated 
that he was going to Rome this afternoon for a meeting of the Fascist Grand 
Council, and that he wished to have a conversation with me in order to 
clear his mind if I could help him to do so on the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government. As I had probably been informed, the speech which I had 
made in Warwick! had had a good effect in Rome. Public opinion there 
had been reassured to the extent of appreciating that I was not actuated by 
anti-Italian sympathies and that had had a steadying effect. Later, however, 
the developments at Geneva? appeared to have shown that once again His 
Majesty’s Government were taking the lead in pressing for action against 
Italy, whereas M. Laval, and to a lesser degree M. Léger, had been trying 
to delay matters. Signor Grandi instanced as examples of this our actions 
in respect of mutual assistance and the oil sanction. 

2. As to mutual assistance I told Signor Grandi the circumstances in 
which our action had been taken. We had thought it desirable that all the 
facts relating to this negotiation should be made known, and subsequent 
events had convinced me that we were right in this view. At Baron Aloisi’s 
request, however, instead of making a public statement to the Co-ordinating 
Committee, the various Governments had agreed to send in their statements 
in writing. This had been done because Baron Aloisi had explained that if 
a public statement were made, he would have to raise the matter at the 
Council, whereas he wished to avoid such controversy. I understood that 
the Italian Government had now communicated through the diplomatic 
channel with the various Governments represented on the Co-ordinating 
Committee, expressing their disappointment with the memoranda which 
had been forwarded to Sefior Vasconcellos.3 As to the oil sanction, a 
decision in principle on this matter had, as Signor Grandi was aware, 
been taken last November. The Expert Committee were now to make an 
objective enquiry into the effectiveness of the sanction, and I could give 
him no information as to the attitude of His Majesty’s Government until that 
report was available, if only because until we had received it and had had 
time to study it, it was clearly premature to come to any decision. 

g. Signor Grandi replied that he understood the position, but that for 
his part he regretted Baron Aloisi’s action in not having a public discussion 
about mutual assistance. This was not because he wanted to indulge in 
polemics, but because he thought the opportunity would have been a good 


t On January 17 to the Warwick and Leamington Engineering Employers’ Association: 
see The Times, January 18, 1936, p. 8. 
2 Cf. No. 470. No. 472, note 5. 
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one to state the Italian point of view. Signor Grandi then asked whether 
I could give him some indication of the instructions which had been given 
to the British experts. I replied that I could not. Since they were taking 
part in a bona fide experts’ enquiry as technicians, their task was in no 
sense a political one, and I thought it a pity that the oil sanction had been 
made so much a political issue. Signor Grandi implied that he doubted 
whether the sanction if imposed, though it would be resented in Italy, 
would have such important political consequences. At any rate he did not 
suppose that the rumours that had been heard from time to time of Italy 
taking some exceptionally violent action as a result of the imposition of the 
sanction would ever be fulfilled. At the same time he did believe that the 
Imposition of a new sanction at this time would strengthen Italy’s deter- 
mination to resist, and would therefore prolong the campaign. Since he 
was most anxious for a settlement he was therefore equally anxious that the 
threat of the oil sanction should be finally laid. At the moment he thought 
that the military victories that Italy had recently gained had considerably 
raised spirits in Rome, and that in consequence settlement might become 
easier. He attributed the mistake of the Italian Government in not at once 
accepting the Paris proposals to their unwillingness to negotiate before 
they had achieved a military victory. 

4. Finally Signor Grandi remarked that he presumed he was right in 
stating that we did not intend to take any initiative in conciliation at the 
moment. I replied that this was so, and that in my conversation with 
M. Flandin the latter had expressed the same view.‘ 


¢ Cabinet Conclusions 3(36) of the meeting on January 29, 1936, stated briefly that 
Mr. Eden had reported that ‘no initiative had been taken at Geneva in the matter of 
conciliation’ by either the United Kingdom or France. He mentioned that the Foreign 
Office, as well as the French and German Governments, had some information to the 
effect that Signor Mussolini was more anxious for peace than he had been a month ago. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Discussions concerning oil sanctions and the terms 
of an Anglo-German agreement 


February 3-29, 1936 


No. 492 


Mr. Edmond (Geneva) to Mr. Eden (Received February 3, 6.25 p.m.) 
No. 13 Telegraphic: by telephone [7 1080/757 [1] 


GENEVA, February 3, 1936 

Following from Mr. Stevenson. 

Petroleum Committee! met this morning. Representatives of the United 
Kingdom, France, Iraq, Iran, Mexico, Norway, Netherlands, Peru, 
Roumania, Sweden and U.S.S.R. attended. Venezuelan government sent 
their Minister in Paris as an observer. Argentine government sent a message 
expressing their regret that they had no expert available but added that 
they would follow the work of the Committee with the greatest interest.? 

Two sub-committees were formed, one to consider consumption and supply, 
and the other to consider transport. They both met this afternoon. 

The Consumption and Supply Sub-Committee consists of the whole 
Petroleum Committee except Norway, who has only one expert available. 
It began its study of the following questions this afternoon. 


(1) Consumption by Italy and her colonies of different petroleum 
products: 
(a) normal consumption 
(b) present consumption. 


(2) Supply of | Italy and her colonies: 


(a) in normal times 

(5) in the last few months 

(c) possibilities of supplies including indirect supply 

(d) participation of different countries in the supplying of Italy and 
her colonies. 


™ Cf. No. 470, note 3. 


2 For minutes of this meeting see L/N.O.7., Special Supplement No. 148, pp. 41-3. There 
is no reference in these minutes to the discussion in the sub-committees. 
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(3) Stocks: 


(a) stocks existing in Italy and her colonies 
(6) possibilities of laying in stocks in Italy and elsewhere. 


(4) Possibility of substituting other products for petroleum products. 


The Consumption and Supply Sub-Committee entrusted the examination 
of the last point to a smaller Sub-Committee consisting of representatives 
of the United Kingdom, France, Netherlands, Peru, Sweden. This smaller 
Sub-Committee will meet tomorrow morning. Views were exchanged on 
the remaining points in the programme and it was decided as a first step to 
pool available statistics and bring them as far as possible up to date. This 
will be done tonight and tomorrow morning. Sub-Committee will meet 
again tomorrow afternoon. 

Transport Sub-Committee consists of representatives of United Kingdom, 
Norway and Netherlands. It has begun work on the following programme: 


(1) capacity of Italian tonnage 

(2) capacity of non-League tonnage; (a) at present, (5) if wanted 

(3) the possibility for non-League States of replacing their own tonnage 
put at the disposal of the trade to Italy 

(4) origins and destinations of oil shipments 

(5) indirect transport 

(6) administrative and legal problems attaching to an embargo. 


Sub-Committee reached agreement this afternoon on Point (1) in the 
foregoing programme. It will meet again tomorrow morning. 


No. 493 


Note of Meeting held at the Foreign Office on February 3, 1936, to discuss 
Sir R. Vansittart’s memorandum? on Britain, France, and Germany 


[C 979/4/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 3, 1936 


After some preliminary discussion the Secretary of State said that it 
seemed to him that the general feeling of the Meeting was that it was 
desirable to negotiate with Germany provided the material could be found; 
and that the time for opening the negotiation might come at any moment 
after the close of the dispute between Italy and Abyssinia. 


t No record of attendance at this meeting has been found. Those present included 
Mr. Eden, Sir R. Vansittart, Sir W. Malkin, Mr. Collier, Mr. Wigram, and Mr. Sargent, 
and apparently also Mr. F. T. A. Ashton-Gwatkin and Mr. H. M. G. Jebb (a First Secre- 
tary in the Foreign Office in the League of Nations and Western Department). 

2 Appendix IV(d) to this Volume. 
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The Secretary of State thought that, pending the close of that dispute, 
it could be said that the German Government had indicated from Herr 
Hitler’s recent interviews with the French Ambassador in Berlin and with 
Sir Eric Phipps, that they did not want to negotiate. 3 

There was then some discussion as to whether the agreement with Germany 
which was to be attempted was to be of a comprehensive character; and 
the point was raised whether it was necessary always to consult the French 
in advance as the negotiation proceeded. Sir R. Vansittart said that the 
agreement which he had in mind was certainly to be a comprehensive 
agreement; and that when in his memorandum he advocated the cession of 
colonies to Germany, he only advocated them as part of a comprehensive 
agreement which was to include the return of Germany to the League of 
Nations, limitation of armaments, no further claims upon us overseas; 
and that in Central and Eastern as in Western Europe Germany would 
refrain from all disturbance and adventure. He quite agreed, how- 
ever, that the comprehensive or general settlement could be approached 
through particular questions; and in his view the negotiation might be 
opened either by the discussion of the colonial raw’ materials question or 
by that of the Air Pact and the demilitarised zone. 

The Secretary of State said that he thought our consultations with the 
French and Germans, when once they were opened, should proceed 
simultaneously. 

The Meeting then discussed the material which might form part of the 
settlement so far as concessions to Germany were concerned. 

As regards the cession of colonies to Germany, the Secretary of State 
pointed out the advantage of mandates over full colonial sovereignty. 
However much the Germans might press for colonies in full sovereignty, 
he did not see how anything more than colonies in mandate could be 
ceded. The point was very important as regards the enlistment of black 
troops, and also as regards public opinion in this country. Sir W. Malkin 
pointed out the importance of Article 144 of the Covenant in this connexion 
and the objections which would almost certainly be made by other members 
of the League to the cession of colonies in sovereignty. 

Sir R. Vansittart emphasized the importance of working on a basis which, 
so far as Germany was concerned, would provide serious possibilities of 
settlement. He drew attention to the fact that the Versailles Treaty of 1919 
had been imposed upon Germany on the assumption that it would be possible 
to keep her down, but that that basis of the Treaty had completely vanished. 

It was pointed out that in the matter of colonies it might be very difficult 
to give Germany anything other than the Cameroons. 


3 Cf. Nos. 241, 383. 

+ Article 14 referred to the establishment of a Permanent Court of International Justice 
and laid down that “The Court shall be competent to hear and determine any dispute of 
an international character which the parties thereto submit to it. The Court may also 
give an advisory opinion upon any dispute or question referred to it by the Council or by 
the Assembly.’ 
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Attention was drawn to the demilitarised zone as the form which another 
concession to Germany might take. 

The possibility of some satisfaction being given to Germany in economic 
matters was discussed. So far as the British market was concerned, the 
Meeting thought that the guiding principle should be that if the general 
negotiations were opened and pending their opening, it would be desirable, 
so far as possible, to avoid the imposition of fresh restrictions on German 
trade with this country, as by their imposition the prospects of the general 
negotiation might be made still more dubious. 

Some reference was made to the possibility at a later stage of the aban- 
donment of United Kingdom most-favoured-nation rights in the countries 
of Central and South-Eastern Europe. 

Sir R. Vansittart referred to Mr. Gwatkin’s memorandum of January 
31st on German ‘Expansion’. He thought that the approach to an economic 
settlement should be through a preliminary political settlement. 

In this connexion the question of the proposed leather duties on German 
goods was considered; and the Secretary of State said that he was prepared 
for this matter to be considered by the Cabinet. 

The question of the loan from the United Kingdom to Russia was con- 
sidered, and it was pointed out that Herr Hitler might well interpret this, 
should it follow on the ratification of the Franco-Russian Treaty, as a 
definite move against Germany by Great Britain and France, and that he 
might reply with the reoccupation of the Rhineland demilitarised zone or 
even with the conclusion of an alliance with Japan.® 

After some discussion the Secretary of State said that he did not think 
the Cabinet would accept the loan; that it was almost certainly valued by 
Russia partly because of its political complexion and that he thought that 
for the time being at any rate it must be decided to go ahead with the 
credits and then see what happened as regards the negotiations with 
Germany.7 

Ss Appendix IV(a). 

6 A marginal comment by Mr. Collier on the last ten words of this sentence read: 
‘I don’t think he said that? L.C. Feb. 7th.’ 

7 Mr. Eden told the Cabinet on February 5 that Sir E. Phipps had visited London and 
that ‘after personal consultation with him the Foreign Office were drawing up a paper 
on the German situation. As there was a good deal of detail to be worked out he hoped 
that the Cabinet would postpone discussion on the matter until the following week. Broadly 
speaking, however, he had reached the view that the policy of reconditioning the Defence 
Services must be accompanied by some attempt at an arrangement in the political sphere 
with Germany, although he could not at the moment specify when and in what circum- 
stances. He hoped to circulate a Memorandum before the next regular weekly meeting 
of the Cabinet.’ Sir E. Phipps appears to have been in London from January 29 to 


February 4. It is not clear whether he attended the above meeting at the Foreign Office 
on the morning of February 3. 
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No. 494 


Letter from Mr. Kirkpatrick (Berlin) to Mr. Wigram 


[C 933/4/18] 


BERLIN, February 3, 1936 
My dear Wigram, 

As you have probably heard, Lord and Lady Londonderry! are paying a 
private visit to Berlin. Nothing could exceed the hospitality which has 
been shown to them. They were met at the aerodrome, an official Air Force 
car has been placed at their disposal for the period of their stay, and they 
have been lavishly entertained by leading members of the Government. 
On Thursday night, January goth, they dined with General Goring. In 
view of the late King’s death, General G6ring announced that the party 
would be a small and intimate one; there were thirty-five guests. The next 
day they went down for a day’s shooting on the famous buffalo preserve 
and spent the night there. On Saturday they visited the horse show and 
in the evening dined with Neurath. They have also been entertained by 
Ribbentrop and Hitler is giving a dinner for them on Tuesday night. They 
have been shown the new Air Academy and have visited various air 
establishments in the neighbourhood of Berlin. 

Lord Londonderry had a long conversation with General GGring on the 
subject of Anglo-German relations and was good enough to read me the 
record? which he had made. General Goéring made the usual opening 
gambit, namely that all would be well if England and Germany joined in 
ruling the world. Lord Londonderry said that he was now a private indi- 
vidual and held no official position. He therefore felt able to speak frankly 
and to express the opinion that Anglo-German relations were being poisoned 
by the secrecy in which German aims and German action were being en- 
veloped. Let the German Government state clearly what their aspirations 
were. If the German demands were reasonable and just, they would receive 
the approval of the British people and it would thus be possible to create 
the improvement in Anglo-German relations which Germany desired. 
General Goring said that it was impossible to state German aspirations 
because experience had shown that the French opposed every German 
aspiration, however insignificant. For example the reoccupation of the 
demilitarized zone was an unimportant matter and yet the French were 
taking it tragically and threatening to mobilise. It was impossible to come 
to any understanding with the French; they were the villains of the piece. 
Lord Londonderry replied that if that was the attitude of the German 
Government he despaired of the future. 

The conversation then turned on a discussion of the Russian peril and 
on the development of the German Air Force. In the course of his remarks 


t Lord Londonderry had been Secretary of State for Air from 1931 until June 1935. 
2 This may well have been the same as the ‘notes which I made more or less in diary 
form at the time’ printed by Lord Londonderry in Ourselves and Germany (London, 1938), 


pp. 80-109. 
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General GGring said that in order to accelerate expansion a large proportion 
of the men who were now being trained as pilots did not pass into the Air 
Force formations but in their turn became instructors. 

Lord Londonderry quite likes General Goring and regards him as a 
picturesque personality who would like to play a Napoleonic réle in Ger- 
many (there was something Napoleonic, he said, about the presence at the 
dinner party of various relations of General Goring); but he brought away 
an unsatisfactory impression of his conversation. General Goring, he 
thought, was prevaricating the whole time and was using the French as an 
excuse for refusing to reveal German intentions or the extent of German 
armaments. At the same time Goring’s manner throughout was con- 
ciliatory and there was no trace of the somewhat truculent bombast which 
characterised his recent conversation with the Ambassador (see Sir Eric 
Phipps’ telegrams Nos. 16 and 17 Saving of January 23rd).3 

Yours ever, 
I. KirKPATRICK 


3 Nos. 473, 474 


No. 495 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Mr. Eden (Received February 4, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 65 Telegraphic [Ff 1088/45 /1] 


ROME, February 4, 1936, 1 a.m. 


When I saw Signor Mussolini today! in order to thank him for his attend- 
ance at Memorial Service? last week he informed me in the course of our 
subsequent conversation that he was satisfied with military situation in 
Abyssinia. His information was that Abyssinian armies for want of pro- 
visions and sanitation could not continue long resistance. General Graziani’s 
victory had been important. Ras Desta had concentrated near Dolo with 
43,000 men but during the few weeks he had been there he had lost 10,000 
of these from disease and desertion. He was on the point of arranging to 
withdraw in order to widen the distance between himself and Italian 
forces when General Graziani had attacked. Ras Desta’s army had there- 
fore been found in considerable confusion and had been easily routed. 3 


1 i.e. February 3. 

2 A memorial service for King George V was held at the Anglican church of All Saints 
in Rome on January 28, and was attended by both Signor Mussolini and the King of Italy. 

3 General Graziani had attacked Ras Desta’s troops near Dolo on January 12 and 
achieved a victory which was followed up by a pursuit by mechanized columns. In War 
Office summary No. 36 of the situation up to February 5, however, it was stated that further 
Italian advance without reinforcement would be dangerous as the Ethiopians were believed 
to be bringing in fresh forces to meet General Graziani. In the North a stalemate situation 
had also been reached and the impending rains were expected to be a determining factor 
on all fronts. 
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No. 496 


Note! by the First Lord of the Admiralty on the disposition and 
employment of the Fleet 


[Ff 1236/15/1] 
Most Secret ADMIRALTY, February 5, 1936 


I circulate herewith for the consideration of my colleagues the attached 
Admiralty memorandum on the subject of the present disposition and 
employment of the Fleet, and the redisposition that will become necessary 
with any change that may occur in the political situation. 

M. 


ENcLosuRE IN No. 496 


The Admiralty have had under consideration the present disposition 
and employment of the Fleet and the redispositions that will become 
necessary with any change that may occur in the political situation. 

2. For the last five months the Mediterranean Fleet and the East Indies 
Squadron, reinforced by units from the Home Fleet, by units from other 
Foreign Stations, and by units manned by personnel on home service, have 
been maintained in a state of immediate readiness. Certain Home Fleet 
units have been maintained in a like state at Gibraltar during this period. 
This has imposed a considerable strain on naval resources, as general 
mobilisation has not been ordered. It has also put a stop to the general 
system of foreign reliefs, as it has not been possible to free personnel who 
are due for foreign service to relieve personnel on foreign service and 
already overdue for relief. 

3. It will be appreciated that every day added to this period of immediate 
readiness for war, already a long one, adds to the difficulties that will be 
experienced when the time comes to revert to normal procedure. 

4. When periods of international tension occur which do not culminate 
in an outbreak of hostilities, the disposition and employment of the Fleet 
fall into four separate stages. 

5. The first stage, in the present case, is that which necessitated main- 
taining the Fleet at full strength in all three areas, Gibraltar, Alexandria 
and Aden, and in a state of immediate readiness for war. 

6. The second stage is one in which the international situation is not so 
threatening and hostilities do not appear to be imminent. In this stage it 
is justifiable to order movements of ships which do not cause any marked 
alteration in strength in the war area, though involving some slight reduction 
so far as instant readiness is concerned. In the present case this stage has 
been approached from time to time, certain Home Fleet ships from the 
Gibraltar area having returned to the United Kingdom to give leave. But, 
except for the necessary docking of ships at Malta, the Fleet concentrated 


t Circulated to the D.R.C. as D.P.R.-79. 
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at Alexandria, Aden and Haifa has remained at its war stations and in 
a state of instant readiness. 

7. The third stage will be the one when the situation has so far relaxed 
and hostilities are so improbable that ships and personnel can be brought 
home for administrative reasons and some definite reduction of naval 
strength accepted and made public. 

8. The fourth stage will be the one when the period of suspense is ended 
and the Fleet 1s able to return to its normal dispositions. 

g. The stage reached at the present moment lies somewhere between the 
first and second stages: it is appreciated that so long as the question of oil 
sanctions remains undecided it is not possible to exploit fully the freedom 
of movement implied in the definition of the second stage. 

10. When, however, it can be safely considered that the second stage has 
been fully reached, the Admiralty propose to commence a series of small 
movements for administrative purposes, the first of which would be the 
return of a Flotilla to the United Kingdom to recommission. 

11. The Admiralty appreciate that, though the passing from one stage 
to the next may occur with unexpected suddenness, there may and will 
probably be intermediate stages. For instance, the situation may, in due 
time, relax considerably yet not so positively as to justify any large reduction 
in the Fleet’s strength in the war area, and during such a stage, which 
would be intermediate between the second and third stages, the Admiralty 
would propose amongst other movements to bring the present Commander- 
in-Chief, Sir William Fisher, home with his Flagship the QUEEN ELIZABETH, 
permit the syDNEy to proceed on her voyage to Australia, and to accept a 
slight reduction in Flotilla strength in order to effect much needed reliefs. 

12. Another and very important aspect of this matter is the effect of the 
present dispositions on the future readiness of the Fleet. 

13. It has been found necessary to pay off certain battleships to find 
personnel for ships more suitable for the operations envisaged in the 
Mediterranean. 

14. The Admiralty’s responsibility for maintaining the Fleet in an efficient 
condition for service in the Far East has not been lessened in any way by 
the present European emergency. The ships placed in reserve lose efficiency 
and, though they can be manned if mobilisation is ordered, must take a 
long period to become fully efficient for war service. 

15. This, in the Admiralty’s opinion, emphasises the importance of taking 
the earliest advantage of any change for the better in the situation. 

16. It is further necessary to point out that if there is any possibility of the 
first or the second stage being continued throughout the summer additional 
steps as regards store ships, frozen meat ships, etc. involving fresh expense 
will have to be taken forthwith. 

17. The Foreign Office are probably better able than the Admiralty to 
determine from time to time to which stage, or intermediate stage, the 
situation has progressed. It will be clear from the above statement, setting 
out in general terms the effects of changes in the situation upon naval 
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policy, and the problems confronting the Admiralty, that any advance 
information which the Admiralty can receive from the Foreign Office in 
regard to probable developments will be of the greatest value in enabling 
early decisions to be made on these highly important matters. 


No. 497 
Letter from Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Mr. Eden (Received February 7) 
[C 750/4/18] 
Private BERLIN, February 5, 1936 


My dear Anthony, 

I only got back last evening’ and the bag goes this morning, so please 
excuse great haste in this letter, but it may be useful if I try to put in a nutshell 
what it seems to me that we should work for. 

1. No isolated approaches from us to Germany with offers of colonial, 
financial or economic help. 

2. A waiting game till after the French elections, and indeed till the 
formation of a Government in France sufficiently strong to move with us 
towards some comprehensive plan for a settlement with Germany. 

g. A waiting game for a final and open discussion of that plan till the end 
of the Abyssinian affair. 

As regards (3) we can always reply to our own panic-mongers who may 
call for an immediate settlement with Germany by pointing out that on 
November 2ist and on December 13th the French and British Ambassadors 
respectively offered Hitler the two dishes from the menu of February 3rd, 
1935, that he pretended to like best (viz air pact and air limitation), and 
that both Ambassadors were politely sent away with fleas in their ears.? 

I do not think there is anything in Van’s memorandum: in its final shape 
that contradicts the above rough outline of policy. 

Yours ever, 


Eric Puiprs 
t See No. 493, note 7. 2 Cf. Nos. 241, 383. 3 Appendix IV(d). 
No. 498 
Letter from Mr. Stevenson to Mr. Ashton-Gwatkin (Received February 6) 
(F 1165/757/1] 


Dear Frank, GENEVA, February 5, 1936 


I enclose herein a set of the documents which have been laid before the 
Committee! so far. They are of ephemeral interest only and they represent 
1 i.e. ‘the new Committee of Experts’ or Petroleum Committee (cf. No. 470). Copies 


of the documents mentioned by Mr. Stevenson have not been filed with this letter in the 
Foreign Office archives. 
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but a small part of the material available. The bulk of this material is 
being collected from delegations and dug out by the Secretariat. Everyone 
concerned is working very hard and it is hoped to have the report settled 
by the end of the week. There will be no Rapporteur for the main report. 
The first draft of it will be produced by the Secretariat and then cut about 
and re-hashed bythe Committee. The Sub-Committees dealing with tankers 
and with petrol substitutes will so draft their reports as to facilitate their 
incorporation in the main report. The Swede? is the Rapporteur of 
the petrol substitutes Sub-Committee. The tankers Sub-Committee has 
no Rapporteur the first draft of its report having been produced by the 
Secretariat. 

I have discussed the form of the main report with all the principal dele- 
gations, with the Chairman of the Committee, with M. Vasconcellos and 
with the Secretariat. There seems to be general agreement on the following 
points: 


(1) No recommendations will be made. 

(2) No conclusions will be drawn. 

(3) Care will be taken to bring the different sections of the report into 
proper perspective, i.e. to avoid giving too much emphasis to any 
particular aspect of the problem. 


It is obvious that although no conclusions will be drawn in the report 
itself anyone reading it will see that while an embargo imposed by Member 
States might be effective given a certain degree of cooperation from non- 
Member States, without that cooperation Italy would, despite a League 
embargo, be able to procure as much oil as she needs and can pay for. In 
these circumstances Vasconcellos is of the opinion that two or three weeks 
at least should elapse between the issue of the report and the meeting of the 
Committee of Eighteen to consider it. This will give time for the report to 
sink in on both sides of the Atlantic. 

I had a long talk yesterday afternoon with the United States Consul 
here. He had been asked by the Secretariat to produce the latest figures for 
United States exports of oil to Italy and Italian Colonies, and had tele- 
graphed to Washington for them. He was not optimistic in regard to new 
neutrality legislation. I was able to tell him on broad lines what form the 
report of the Oil Committee would take and emphasised the fact that it 
would be an objective picture of the possibilities given different hypotheses. 

The general impression produced here both among the Press corres- 
pondents and in what are called “League circles’ is that there never has 
been such a competent and business-like Committee as this one and that 
it is in fact a Committee of real experts. (This is true with the exception of 
a few like Fouques-Duparc,3 Westman, the Iraqi* and myself.) It is to be 
hoped that the resultant report will not belie these eulogies. I think it will 


2 H.E. M. K. I. Westman (see No. 200). 
3 The French delegate, 4 H.E. M. Sabih Najib. 
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be a business-like and useful document. If not, it will not be the fault of 
Starlings and Guttery® who are doing admirable work. 
I am doing my best to keep the Press straight and to deal faithfully with 
the thousand and one rumours that flash round the Salle des Pas Perdus. 
Yours ever, 
R.CS. 
P.S. Please give a copy of this letter to William Strang. 


Ss Mr. F. C. Starling, head of the Petroleum Department, Board of Trade. 
6 Mr. N. A. Guttery of the Mercantile Marine Department, Board of Trade. 


No. 499 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Mr. Eden (Received February 6, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 73 Telegraphic [F 1159/571 [1] 
ROME, February 6, 1936, 1.50 a.m. 

Oil position. 

While I have no doubt that petroleum department have far more detailed 
information on this subject than I have I feel I should pass on the following 
reports and rumours. 

1. My Danish colleague! told me yesterday the following story: Italian 
General charged with petrol supply questions had gravely misled the Italian 
Government as to the amounts of existing stocks. Enquiry had shown that 
those were considerably less than had been estimated and the General had 
there and then been deprived of his post. In my colleague’s view this was 
one of the reasons why the campaign against oil sanctions had been resumed 
with such vigour. I have been unable to obtain any confirmation of this 
story. 

2. Information received through the service attachés shows (a) that Air 
Force officers here believe that Air Force have sufficient supplies for nine 
months; a separate source in the Air Ministry believes that if all but essential 
public services are discontinued supplies are sufficient for the three services 
i.e. army, navy and air force for one year. This estimate is based on opera- 
tions in East Africa and normal training only. (5) Oil embargo is feared 
owing to difficulties it would cause in refuelling oil burning ships now being 
used on the voyage to and from East Africa. Refuelling at East African 
ports where storage facilities are meagre would present great difficulties. 
(c) Consumption of petrol in East Africa is far greater than had been 
estimated. 

3. Head of Asiatic Petroleum Company’s subsidiary firm in Italy stated 
last month that he believed that Italy possessed sufficient stocks of oil to 
cover the present requirements for the army and civilian purposes for ten 
months or one year: and for the navy for four or six months but large 
naval contracts were on order. 


1M. J. C. W. Kruse. 
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No. 500 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Mr. Eden (Received February 7) 
No. 63 Telegraphic [C 763/4/18] 
Confidential PARIS, February 7, 1936 


My telegram No. 60.! 

The wide range of our conversation led me to ask M. Flandin a question 
which I told him was purely personal between him and myself and not 
between His Majesty’s Ambassador and the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. What, I asked him, did he think would be the action of France 
in face of a German attack, however brought about, on the independence 
of Austria, and in face of a German infringement of the demilitarised zone. 
M. Flandin said—and he also was speaking quite objectively and not as 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs—in the first case, everything depended 
on Italy. In the position of Europe at this moment, supposing Germany 
menaced Austrian independence, what could France do to be effective? 
Even supposing that Yugoslavia in conjunction with her Little Entente 
allies tried to stop the German military advance into Austria she could not 
hope to succeed. Obviously France could not support Yugoslavia with 
French troops, or, even supposing that the French Government were 
prepared to make the effort, by the time French divisions sent by sea, the 
only practicable way, arrived in Yugoslavia, Germany would already be 
the master of Austria. The alternative, for the French army to march 
into Germany, was, in view of French public opinion, utterly excluded. 
The question I had put led therefore to the conclusion, which 
M. Flandin himself felt very urgently was the fact, that Italy must be 
rescued from the Abyssinian muddle and brought back into the 
European fold. In other words, M. Flandin 1s an ardent advocate of the 
Stresa front. 

As regards an infraction by Germany of the demilitarised zone, M. 
Flandin thought that the French Government would have to treat it as a 
casus foederis, and it was therefore of the highest importance to know where 
His Majesty’s Government stood in this question. He thought that it 
called for close collaboration between the two Governments. 

I would repeat that our talk as thus recorded was entirely unofficial 
and that M. Flandin should not be considered as having committed the 
French Government to anything that he said. Moreover, I have ex- 
panded, I think quite fairly, the lines on which his mind was working, 
out of what he said. It might be unjust to him to consider my report 
as a textual record of his words, but I think that it is of great im- 
portance that you should know in its broadest aspect the view taken 
by the present French Foreign Minister on the situation in Europe as it 
exists today. 


t Of February 7 (R 728/125/67), not printed. This telegram concerned Bulgarian 
affairs. 
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No. 501 


Mr. Eden to Sir H. Montgomery (The Hague) 
No. 58 (F 1294/549/1] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 7, 1936 
Sir, 

The Netherlands Minister! came to see me this morning, when he said 
that there were a number of matters which he wished to discuss with me 
before going on leave to Holland, when he was to have a conversation with 
Baron de Graeff. . .? 

4. The Minister then said that he wished to speak to me about the 
attitude of the Netherlands Government to the League. He was afraid that 
there had been some misunderstanding and that a suspicion had arisen that 
Holland might not be willing to carry out in full her obligations under the 
Covenant. This was not so. While it was quite true that the Netherlands 
Government would not wish to take part in any military sanctions against 
another Power, this had to be carefully distinguished from military action 
to be taken by Powers enforcing sanctions in going to the aid of a State 
which had been attacked for taking part in economic action approved by the 
League. In the latter respect, that is to say, so far as concerned their obli- 
gation under paragraph 3 of article 16, the Netherlands Government were 
fully prepared to fulfil their obligations. I replied that I was very glad to 
hear what the Minister had said, though I had had no reason to doubt that 
the Netherlands Government would fulfil its obligations under the Covenant. 
His Majesty’s Government had always made it clear in this dispute that they 
had no intention of embarking, or of asking others to embark, upon military 
sanctions. The position of our two Governments was therefore identical, 
and I should be grateful if the Minister would inform Baron de Graeff of the 
satisfaction with which I had noted this fact. The Minister replied that he, 
too, was very pleased to note this identity of view. 

Iam, &c., 
ANTHONY EDEN 


¥ Jonkheer van Swinderen. 
2 Paragraphs 2 and 3 dealing with Far Eastern problems are omitted. 


No. 502 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Mr, Eden (Received February 10) 
No. 177 [Ff 1264/1000 /1] 
ROME, February 8, 1936 
Sir, 
I have the honour to report that the Italian press has paid considerable 


notice to the communication addressed to the League of Nations by His 
Majesty’s Government in reply to the Italian allegations that dum-dum 
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bullets had been supplied to Abyssinia by British firms for use in the present 
war.! 

2. The ‘Popolo di Roma’ gives what appears to be a fairly complete 
summary of this communication; other newspapers quote more briefly those 
parts of it on which they seek to base their attacks; all, with the unanimity 
of official inspiration, describe it as a thoroughly unconvincing document. 

3. The ‘Popolo di Roma’ advances the ingenious theory that if the dum- 
dum bullets are in fact of antiquated type this may be because the British 
firms thought it wiser to adopt this ruse with the object of excusing them- 
selves if the bullets fell into Italian hands; while the fact that it is admitted 
that British firms have supplied dum-dum bullets to the neighbouring 
British territories is in any case regarded as sufficient proof of the Italian 
contention. The ‘Messaggero’, ‘Giornale d’Italia’ and “Tribuna’ suggests 
ironically that His Majesty’s Government seem to think that they are 
complying sufficiently with the provisions of the Hague Convention if 
consignments of dum-dum bullets for Abyssinia are accompanied by a 
notification that they are not, of course, to be used for military purposes. 
The ‘Tribuna’ rejects scornfully the explanation that dum-dum bullets 
have been supplied only for big game hunting and suggests that in this 
case the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals ought to take the 
question up. Finally the statement in the British Note that no opinion is 
expressed as to whether or not the Abyssinians have been using dum-dum 
bullets is regarded as ‘worthy of the traditional English hypocrisy’. 

I have, etc., 
Eric DRUMMOND 
t This detailed refutation of the Italian allegations was contained in a letter of February 4 


from the Foreign Office to the Secretary-General, League of Nations, signed by Mr. P. 
S. Scrivener: it was printed in L/N.O.7., op. ctt., pp. 254-5. 


No. 503 


Letter from Sir R. Vansittart to Sir P. Ramsay (Copenhagen) 
[F 684/70/1] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 8, 1936 
My dear Pat, 

We have read with great interest your despatch No. 11 (134/6/36)! of 
January 13th reporting a conversation with the Danish Minister for Foreign 
Affairs on the subject of League action against an aggressor State. 

What you say in paragraph 2 suggests that Dr. Munch was under the 
impression that you were sounding him on the subject of military sanctions 
(Article 16(2) of the Covenant) whereas the instructions in our despatch 
No. 4? of January 4th were concerned with the question of mutual military 
support to be afforded under Article 16(3) of the Covenant, to a State 
which, on account of its participation in measures of a financial and economic 


t No. 449. 2 See ibid., note 2. 
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character applied collectively against an aggressor State, might be exposed 
to an armed attack by that State. | 

As, however, steps will be taken at Geneva on the first opportunity to 
correct Dr. Munch’s misapprehension, it will not be necessary for you to 


return to the char rself. 3 
: ee ae ote Yours ever, 


VAN 

3 Replying in a personal letter of February 18 to Sir R. Vansittart, Sir P. Ramsay said 
that he thought he had made it quite clear to Dr. Munch on January 13 ‘that the question 
was Denmark’s readiness to come to the collective assistance of a sanctionist state attacked 
by a declared aggressor’. He had the impression that Dr. Munch had replied ‘in rather 
evasive general terms about Italy rather than commit his Government to a principle which 
might have very grave consequences to Denmark if Germany and not Italy were the 
declared aggressor’. 


No. 504 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Mr. Eden (Received February 10, 6.10 p.m.) 
No. 35 Telegraphic (C 798/4/18] 
Immediate BERLIN, February 10, 1936, 6.15 p.m. [sic] 


General Goering whose recent visit! I returned this morning tells me that 
the German Government are informing the French Government that if the 
French ratify Franco-Soviet agreement Germany will consider this a viola- 
tion of the spirit of the Treaty of Locarno. 

General Goering during our conversation asked me whether I thought 
that Great Britain would consent indefinitely to observe a treaty forbidding 
her from keeping her ships of war in her Southern Ports. I replied that if 
Great Britain had freely signed a treaty to that effect she would honour her 
Signature; moreover the Chancellor had publicly declared more than 
once that Germany was bound by Locarno which was freely signed. 

French Ambassador who lunched with me is not aware of any such 
démarche in Paris.? 

Repeated to Paris. 


* Cf. Nos. 473, 474. 
2 Sir G. Clerk’s telegram No. 69 of February 11 (received by telephone in the Foreign 


Office at 4.25 p.m.) said that he had been informed by the Political Director at the Quai 
d’Orsay that no such protest had so far been received in Paris. 


No. 505 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Mr. Eden (Received February 10, 7.45 p.m.) 
No. 36 Telegraphic [C 799/4/18] 


BERLIN, February 10, 1936, 7.8 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 
General Goering renewed the bid he made to me on January 23rd (see 
my telegram No. 17)? for Anglo-German friendship, commencing with 


t No. 504. 2 No. 474. 
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a plebiscite in Austria under British supervision. He complained bitterly 
that advantage had been taken of King George’s funeral to engage upon 
a series of conversations in London and Paris with a view to the encirclement 
of Germany. 

I replied that to impose a plebiscite upon Austrian Government would 
be a curious way of respecting policy of ‘non-intervention’ in Austria. I 
hotly denied any wish of His Majesty’s Government to encircle Germany. 
It was clear so many Sovereigns and Statesmen could not meet without 
having any political conversations. German Minister for Foreign Affairs 
had moreover taken part in these conversations and had had a long and 
friendly one with you and other personages in London. General Goering 
replied that Baron von Neurath’s talks in England had been of a superficial 
and unimportant nature. He again remarked that Germany had no arrange- 
ment with Japan but might be compelled to make one if all her other efforts 
failed. General Goering remarked that he welcomed British re-armament 
but objected to the fact that our press based the necessity therefor upon 
re-armament of Germany. I pointed out that this was not surprising since 
Germany had during last year multiplied her army by six and announced 
the creation of an enormous air force: this constituted a far bigger and 
more rapid increase in armaments than that of any other Power. Such an 
increase could not be expected to pass without comment abroad. General 
Goering merely remarked that the increase was chiefly due to Russia’s 
prodigious re-arming. Here again he enlarged upon the Russian danger. 


No. 506 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Mr. Eden (Received February 11) 
No. 68 Telegraphic: by bag [C 80/4/18] 


PARIS, February 10, 1936 


Debate opens tomorrow afternoon in Chamber of Deputies on proposal 
to ratify Franco-Soviet pact signed in May last.' Many deputies have put 
down their names to take part in the debate, which is expected to last 
during several sessions of the Chamber. 

! See Volume XIII, No. 156. 


No. 507 
Memorandum! by Mr. Eden on speeches by German Ministers 
from May 1934 to Fanuary 1936 
[C 1349/4/18]* 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 10, 1936 


I circulate herewith for the information of my colleagues, a document 
prepared in the Foreign Office, which contains a series of extracts from 
1 Circulated to the Cabinet as C.P. 39(36). 
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German Ministers’ speeches on the aims of German foreign policy.2, The 
speeches were made between May 1934—a date very nearly coincident 
with the final breakdown of the disarmament discussions—and the end of 
January 1936. 

It will be noted that, speaking in Berlin on the 17th January: last, Dr. 
Goebbels remarked that the time would come when ‘Germany will be 
obliged to demand colonies from the world’; and speaking in Munich on 
the 26th January Herr Hitler reminded his audience that colonies were 
acquired by the right of taking them. These statements by no means 
constitute the first public declarations by German Ministers on this subject. 
As long ago as September 1934 Herr Hess expressed the hope that other 
nations who had a superfluity of colonial territory would give Germany 
some; and in March 1935, in a speech at Leipzig, Dr. Schacht mentioned 
the importance of the return of colonies to Germany. In August 1935 Dr. 
Frick, the Minister for the Interior, spoke of the ‘Lebensraum’ required 
for the German people.* But these statements, which have become more 
frequent since Germany announced her rearmament in March 1935, are 
curious when compared with the speeches of German Ministers less than 
two years ago. In May 1934,5 for instance, Herr Hitler said that ‘the 
German people had only one wish: to live in peace and happiness after its 
own fashion’, to which Baron von Neurath added, in September 1934,6 
that ‘the German aims in foreign policy are strictly limited. Germany only 
desires equal rights in armaments and a fair settlement of the Saar question’. 
In those days, even according to General Goring (December 1934),7 ‘a 
sharp sword’ was only required in order that Germany might ‘know peace 
and quiet’; and even in January 1935,® according to Dr. Goebbels, the 
peace which came with the Saar Plebiscite was ‘a peace which men of 
honour could, in fact, accept with their whole hearts’. 

After the decree of March 1935 reintroducing Conscription? the German 
leaders began to speak somewhat differently. According to Herr Hitler in 
May 1935,'° it was “necessary to give play to the law of continuous develop- 
ment by allowing for the possibility of the revision of treaties. A regulated 
development of treaties is an element for securing peace, but the suppression 
of any necessary changes is only too liable to result in an explosion in the 
future’. As early as February 1935'! Dr. Goebbels, in remarking upon the 

2 The extracts, contained in a paper annexed to Mr. Eden’s memorandum, are not 


printed here. 

3 Extracts in the memorandum from this speech of January 17, 1936 (see No. 464, 
note 2), which was known to have been heavily censored, were taken from the version 
printed in the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. 

4 Speech at Essen on August 5, 1935. 

5 Speech on May 1, 1934, on the Tempelhoferfeld; cf. Volume VI, No. 417. 

6 Speech at Berlin, September 19, 1934. 

7 Speech at Essen, December 5, 1934. 

8 Speech on January 15, 1935, after the Saar plebiscite; cf. Volume XII, No. 356. 

9 Cf. Volume XII, No. 570. 

10 In point 4 of his speech to the Reichstag of May 21, 1935; cf. Volume XIII, No. 222. 

11 Speech of February 24, 1935. 
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increase in the strength of the German nation, observed that ‘nothing is 
given to nations, but nations must take what they need for their existence’. 
Immediately after the March Decree! General von Blomberg, in drawing 
attention to the importance of German rearmament, remarked on ‘the 
possibility of a reorganisation of Europe and the world by peaceful means, 
provided that this reorganisation takes into account the natural vital prin- 
ciples of the nations’. In December 1935!3 General Goring spoke even 
more openly: ‘We have not rearmed in order to have parades or to indulge 
in militaristic feelings, but in order to serve world peace and our peace. 
Germany must recover her place in the sun.... There are sometimes deaf 
partners (in the work of international understanding). The attention of 
these can, when all other means have failed, only be aroused by the powerful 
voice of guns. We have, through our rearmament, taken steps to see that we 
shall be properly heard in regard to international agreement.’ Last month!* 
Dr. Goebbels enlarged on the same theme; and, after stating that ‘it is 
dangerous for the world not to concede’ (demands like those of Italy) ‘be- 
cause some day the bomb will explode’, added that ‘there are moments 
when one has to take the sword and cut the knot’. We heard in a recent 
despatch from our consul at Leipzig that somewhat similar language was 
used there by Dr. Schacht in December last. He is said to have remarked 
that it had taken the founders of the second Reich from 1870 until 1914 
to reach a position of military preponderance in Europe. What their 
predecessors had accomplished in forty-four years they would have to achieve 
in the short space of four years. In this connexion we should note also 
Dr. Goebbels’s statement of the 17th January last that he prefers ‘to rely 
on guns’ rather than ‘on a world conscience, which 1s the League of Nations, 
whose part it is to preserve the peace of the world’. We heard the same 
sort of thing from Herr Hitler himself only last September :'5 ‘It was not a 
pleasant feeling, as Germany had cause to know, to be compelled to wander 
through the dragons’ den in which apostles of international reconciliation 
were laying the seeds of further discord, and alliances in the cause of peace 
were studying the possibilities and methods of the next war.... Germany 
realised what happened to a country which relied on expressions of sym- 
pathy and goodwill’. Better than ‘treaties, pacts, agreements on spheres 
of interest’ was the determined will of the Government and the actual 
strength of the nation. Worth noting also is Dr. Goebbels’s remark on the 
17th January that ‘if a treaty had once become intolerable, there were 
higher laws than those which were written in ink’, 

At a time when I have just re-circulated to the Cabinet'® a series of 
despatches containing the views of our Ambassador in Berlin on German 
intentions, it will perhaps be useful to give also to the Cabinet this note on 
the development of German Ministers’ speeches. These scarcely leave us 
room to doubt that the rearmament of Germany is not being carried out 


12 Speech at Berlin, March 17, 1935. 13 Speech of December 6, 1935. 
14 On January 17, 1936: see note 3 above. 
18 Speech of September 11, 1935. 16 No. 460. 
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for nothing or without a purpose. We can hardly avoid the conclusion 
that it is being carried out because, in the words of General Goring, ‘there 
are sometimes extraordinarily deaf partners’ in the diplomatic Council 
Chamber who can only ‘be aroused by the powerful voice of guns’. As 
Herr Hitler himself has warned us, it is not in these circumstances likely to 


be pleasant to continue ‘to wander unarmed through such a dragons’ den’. 
A. E. 


No. 508 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Mr. Eden (Received February 11, 5.25 p.m.) 
No. 79 Telegraphic [F 1331 /1000/1] 
ROME, February 11, 1936, 5 p.m. 


Telegram said to emanate from Dessie and issued as a Stefani communiqué 
was published in the press yesterday and again this morning when it 
appeared immediately under Marshal Badoglio’s official communiqué. 

Telegram ran as follows: 

‘Dessie roth January (sic). The principal military Counsellor of the 
Emperor is English Colonel Holt.t He directs military operations. All 
Abyssinian munitions are coming from England’. 

I will speak to Signor Suvich about this when I next see him.? 

Despatch follows. 3 


! Major H. B. Holt was Military Attaché at Addis Ababa. 

2 Sir E. Drummond was instructed in Foreign Office telegram No. 33 of February 12 
to take an early opportunity to complain to Signor Suvich in regard to ‘these absurd 
reports’ about Major Holt. “There is no shadow of justification for this allegation which is 
arousing considerable indignation here.’ In his telegram No. 82 of February 14 in reply 
to No. 33 Sir E. Drummond reported that he had spoken on the 13th to Signor Suvich on 
this and other episodes: ‘He did not try to defend Stefani telegram and as he obviously was 
doing his best I did not press him further.’ 

3 No. 190 of February 11, not preserved in the Foreign Office archives. 


No. 509 


Memorandum' by Mr. Eden on Policy towards Germany 
[C 997/4/18] 


Secret FOREIGN OFFICE, February 11, 1936 


The attached paper, which has been prepared by Sir Robert Vansittart,? 
is the outcome of prolonged and anxious study in the Foreign Office of the 
situation created by the extent and rapidity of German rearmament, and 
the policy which that Power may in consequence now be expected to pursue. 


! Circulated to the Cabinet as C.P. 42(36). 
2 See Appendix I'V(5) to this volume. 
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It is in the face of these conditions that British policy has to be determined. 
Our dilemma is acute. The poverty of Nazi Germany, measured in that 
country’s dwindling export trade and increase of unemployment, may be 
expected to have the same effect as in Italy, and to encourage a Dictator to 
launch his people on some foreign venture as the only means that remain 
to him to distract their attention from the failure of his policy at home. 
Our purpose being to avoid war, it should follow that we should be wise 
to do everything in our power to assist Germany’s economic recovery, 
thereby easing the strain upon the German rulers, and making an outbreak 
less likely. The circumstances of this particular case are, however, excep- 
tional, and who could be sure that if, in fact, we do make efforts to improve 
Germany’s economic position, her rulers will not use the advantages they 
may gain thereby in further prosecuting their rearmament and preparing 
their nation for war? 

That is what may be described as the German aspect of the problem. 
There remains the British aspect. We have lately been engaged in the 
examination of our own rearmament programme, and Parliament is 
shortly to be asked to foot a formidable bill made inevitable by rearmament 
elsewhere. Will the British public be satisfied with rearmament alone? 
Will they not say ‘Your action in this sphere may be indispensable, but why 
do you not accompany it with some effort to come to terms with Germany 
if that be possible, and thereby seek to spare the world the political and 
financial risks inherent in general rearmament’? 

There is therefore a strong argument so far as the home front is concerned 
for making some attempt to come to terms with Germany; nor, viewed 
from this aspect, would such an attempt have been in vain even if it resulted 
in failure, for such a failure could reasonably be expected to show the in- 
transigence of Germany, and the need for our own rearmament and the 
strengthening of collective security would be correspondingly emphasised. 

On the other hand, it 1s to be expected that any attempt upon our part to 
initiate negotiations with a view to coming to terms with Germany is 
likely to arouse suspicions, superficially at least, in France and more funda- 
mentally in Soviet Russia. There is therefore a certain risk that our attempt, 
were it to fail, would leave us with a confused situation of general mistrust 
and irritation. On balance, however, I am in favour of making some attempt 
to come to terms with Germany, but upon one indispensable condition: 
that we offer no sops to Germany. There must be no concession merely to 
keep Germany quiet, for that process only stimulates the appetite it is 
intended to satisfy. We should be prepared to make concessions to Germany, 
and they will have to be concessions of value to her if they are to achieve 
their object, but these concessions must only be offered as part of a final 
settlement which includes some further arms limitation and Germany’s 
return to the League. 

There remains the formidable problem of what it is possible to offer to 
Germany, and it seems that this question cannot be clearly answered until 
it has been interdepartmentally examined. The problem has many facets: 
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Colonial, economic, financial, political and geographic. Are we prepared, 
for instance, to recognise that Germany should have special trading advan- 
tages in certain areas, e.g., the Danube Basin? Are we prepared to surrender 
our most-favoured-nation rights in order that this may be brought about? 
Are we prepared in certain circumstances to consider a guaranteed loan to 
Germany? Are we prepared to consider the return to Germany under 
mandate or otherwise, of even one of the colonies taken from her during 
the war? Are we prepared, more particularly if the German Government 
devalue the mark, to resist the probable pressure from interested parties in 
this country demanding further exclusion of German goods from the British 
market? Are we prepared to consider with France and Belgium the aban- 
donment of the demilitarised zone? Are we prepared, in fact, to approach 
Germany with proposals to collaborate so far as possible in a new period 
of European tranquillity and economic reconstruction, instead of as hitherto 
waiting in anxiety for her ‘claims’ and ‘repudiations’? 

If an approach is to be made to Germany with any reasonable chance of 
success, it will be indispensable to pool what we have to give. For this 
purpose I suggest that the first step would be for this problem to be urgently 
examined interdepartmentally, or preferably by a Cabinet Committee, with 
a view to ascertaining what contributions could be made by His Majesty’s 
Government, and could reasonably be expected from other Governments, 


and in what circumstances, to facilitate an agreement with Germany.3 
A. E. 


3 Mr. Eden told the Cabinet on February 12 that this memorandum on policy towards 
Germany would be ready for circulation almost immediately. Mr. Baldwin said that after 
receiving the memorandum he would consider which was the appropriate body to examine 
it, and that whichever committee were selected for the purpose might with advantage 
meet on the afternoon of Monday, February 17. On February 14 Sir Maurice Hankey 
circulated a notice (G (36)1) saying that the Prime Minister had appointed a committee 
to consider policy towards Germany consisting of himself, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Eden, Viscount Halifax, Sir J. Simon, Mr. J. H. Thomas, and 
Mr. W. Runciman. 


No. 510 


Mr. Eden to Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) 


No. 174 [C 835/4/18] 


Sir, FOREIGN OFFICE, February 11, 1936 
The German Ambassador called on February 4th to say' that he was 
going to Garmisch on the 5th for a fortnight as Herr Hitler would be there 
and there would be large numbers of English visitors for the Games.? 
2. After some preliminary conversation Herr von Hoesch referred to 
Baron von Neurath’s conversation with me on January 27th and to the 
t The conversation was with Mr. Wigram. 
2 The Olympic Winter Games were officially opened by Herr Hitler at Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen in the Bavarian Alps on February 6. 
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former’s references to the Locarno Treaty.3 He said that he had noted a 
great deal of discussion in the newspapers as to what exactly Baron von 
Neurath had said in this matter; but he had seen a record of the conversation, 
and he knew that Baron von Neurath had not said anything more than the 
Chancellor had said in his speech of May aist last. That reference, as 
Your Excellency will recall, read that the German Government ‘will 
observe and fulfil all obligations arising out of the Locarno Pact as long 
as the other parties to the Treaty are also willing to adhere to the said Pact. 
The German Government regard the respecting of the demilitarised zone 
as an extremely difficult contribution for a sovereign State to make to the 
appeasement of Europe. They consider that they must refer to the fact that 
the continued increase of troops on the other side is in no way to be regarded 
as supplementing these endeavours’. 

3. Somewhat later in the conversation Herr von Hoesch referred to Baron 
von Neurath’s remarks to me about the air pact. He said that Baron von 
Neurath mentioned the Chancellor’s view that the present moment, while 
the Italo-Abyssinian dispute continued, seemed hardly favourable to the 
opening of negotiations about the pact. He said that it would not be fair to 
say that Herr Hitler used the Italo-Abyssinian dispute as an excuse for not 
proceeding with the air pact negotiations, for in fact nobody could say how, 
whilst that dispute continued, it was possible to proceed with the air pact 
negotiations. 

4. The Ambassador then began to talk about the conversations which 
were taking place in Paris between the French Government and the various 
foreign visitors returning from London. He said that no doubt efforts 
were being made to persuade the Roumanians to conclude with Russia 
some treaty similar to that which the Czechs had just concluded. 

5. He then asked point blank what had happened here with M. Litvinov.‘ 
He said that he had already reported to his Government that M. Litvinov’s 
conversation had been concerned with generalities only; but he hinted in 
rather vague language that 1t would be most unfortunate if the impression 
were given in Germany that by giving Russia special advantages of some 
kind His Majesty’s Government were in any way following up with Russia 
what the French were doing in the matter of the Franco-Russian Treaty. 

6. Herr von Hoesch was informed that it was hoped that German 
imagination and supposition as to what might have passed in London was 
not going to be used for fresh complaints that there was an encirclement of 
Germany. His Excellency said that of course he had not meant anything 
like that, but he definitely gave the impression that something of the kind 
was in his mind. 

3 No. 486. 4 See No. 488. 

5 Herr von Hoesch’s account of this conversation is given in D.G.F.P., op. cit., No. 538. 
He states that Mr. Wigram assured him ‘on the basis precisely of the information of the 
last few days, that the British Cabinet would not consider a rapprochement with Russia as 
long as any hope whatever remained of arriving otherwise at practical measures for securing 


the peace of Europe’. Mr. Wigram added that the Cabinet ‘were at present considering 
how practical work could be done towards stabilizing conditions in Europe’. 
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No. 511 


Mr. Eden to Viscount Chilston (Moscow) 
No. 76 [N 833/20/38) 
Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, February 11, 1936 


My Lord, 

The Soviet Ambassador came to see me this morning and stated that he 
wished to discuss the European situation as it had developed as the outcome 
of the conversations which had taken place in Paris and in London during 
the past fortnight. 

2. It seemed to M. Litvinov that on the whole these discussions had had a 
satisfactory result and had assisted to stabilise the European situation. I 
replied that it did not seem to me that the conversations had really affected 
anything very much except for the somewhat confused situation which 
seemed to have arisen in Central Europe. M. Maisky then asked me whether 
I did not think it was highly desirable that improved relations should be 
established between Austria and her neighbours. I replied that I fully 
appreciated the need for such a development which had, indeed, been 
consistently desired by successive Governments in this country. It would, 
however, I thought, be wiser to begin with economic measures and not to 
force the pace too much, otherwise suspicions would be aroused. The 
Ambassador would know that the Yugoslav Government had been rendered 
uneasy by certain recent declarations in respect of the Habsburgs, and I 
did not imagine that the events of the last few days would have done any- 
thing to reassure that Government. The Ambassador somewhat reluctantly 
agreed. 

g. As to general policy, M. Maisky maintained that the essential was that 
His Majesty’s Government, the Soviet Government and the French Govern- 
ment should work together in leadership of the League. If they did that 
and if they used every opportunity to strengthen the League and if they 
remained firm, he believed that the German menace might be met and laid 
without war. M. Maisky did not, however, think that it would be long 
before Germany was ready for some military enterprise. In the estimate of 
the Soviet Government, Germany would be sufficiently prepared in a mili- 
tary sense in the spring or summer of 1937 for that to constitute a danger 
period. The risk then would be all the greater since Germany’s economic 
position was steadily deteriorating, and might be acute by 1937. The 
Ambassador then said that he did not anticipate that if and when Germany 
did strike she would do so either towards the west or towards the east, the 
armaments opposed to her were too formidable in both these directions. He 
thought it far more likely that Germany’s objective would be southward. 
Czechoslovakia could be easily overrun, Hungary could be counted on to be 
neutral if not friendly, and Roumania was scarcely a formidable obstacle 
while her oil-fields were tempting prey. There only remained the Yugoslavs, 
a formidable fighting race, with whom Germany might seek to make some 
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previous arrangement. The only consideration which, in the Ambassador’s 
view, might cause Germany to hesitate before embarking on such an enter- 
prise was the authority of the League with three Great Powers and the force 
of world opinion behind it. That was why his Government attached such 
great importance to our close co-operation and our vigorous support of 
the League during the coming twelve months. 

4. I replied that I appreciated the force of the Ambassador’s arguments, 
but it did not seem to me that his programme, however comprehensive in 
other respects, provided us with a solution of the German problem. Did he 
visualise that Germany was for ever to be held down by force or kept in 
order by the formidable array of the armies of the nations in the League? 
The Ambassador said that was not at all the view of his Government, and he 
reminded me that M. Stalin had said in the course of our interview in 
Moscow! that the Germans were a great people and could not be kept for 
ever in chains or they would break them. In the view of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, however, the moment to deal with Germany was when we were 
strong. That was the method that Soviet Russia had pursued towards 
Japan and it had been successful. It would be successful with Germany: 
therefore the Ambassador reiterated his plea for strength and unity in the 
League. 

5. The Ambassador then said that, having had an opportunity of speaking 
with the Secretary of State for War, he wondered whether His Majesty’s 
Government would have any objection if the Soviet Government were to 
extend to Mr. Duff Cooper an invitation to go to Moscow to see something 
of the Soviet Army. It had occurred to him that perhaps the May Day 
Parade would prove an opportune occasion. I replied that if the Secretary 
of State for War was willing to accept such an invitation, I, for my part, 
would certainly have no objection, though I doubted whether the rst May 
was the ideal occasion. Perhaps it might be better if an opportunity could 
be found on some later occasion of seeing the Soviet army at manceuvres. 
This would no doubt be more interesting to the Secretary of State for War 
than the May Day Parades, and also have the advantage of having no similar 
political connexion. 

6. Finally, M. Maisky said that he was anxious to arrange for a delegation 
of members of Parliament from all three parties to visit Soviet Russia. 
Had I any objection to the Soviet Government issuing such an invitation? 
It would be their hope that next year, perhaps, a similar visit could be 
paid by Soviet members of Parliament (M. Maisky reminded me that 
there were such things nowadays and that he was one) to this country. 

Iam, &c., 
ANTHONY EDEN 


™ Cf. Volume XII, No. 6609. 
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No. 512 


Letier from Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Mr. Sargent (Received February 17) 
[C 968/4/18) 
BERLIN, February 11, 1936 
My dear Sargent, 

Biilow told me to-day with a sweet smile that he had been rather per- 
turbed by reports of the lengthy talks at Paris recently concerning Article 16 
of the Covenant, but that he was relieved to hear that those talks had 
chiefly consisted in claims by the smaller sanctionist States for compensation 
for losses incurred by them on account of sanctions. 

Biilow added that what did cause the German Government some concern 
was that the whole system of sanctions now in force, although it did not 
seem in the least likely to end the war in Abyssinia, was already beginning 
to have a bad effect upon the general economic system in Europe: this 
would probably have unfortunate repercussions on German trade. It is 
quite likely, therefore, that before long we may find the German propaganda 
machine explaining to the innocent German public that most, if not all, 
of Germany’s present ills are due to the wicked sanctionist Powers, who 
are preventing the otherwise certain economic recovery of the Reich. 

Some time ago it was the fashion here to crab the Italian efforts and to 
foretell Italian disaster. Now the fashion has changed and one is told that 
time is on the side of the Italians, who are bound to win in the end. This 
is the view expounded to me by Goering on the two last occasions when 
we met. 

Yours ever, 
Eric Puipps 


No. 513 


Letter from Mr. Kirkpatrick (Berlin) to Mr. Wigram 
(Received February 17) 


[C 969/4/18] 


BERLIN, February 11, 1936 
Dear Wigs, 
My letter of February 3rd about Lord Londonderry’s visit." 
Not only did Herr Hitler give a dinner for him, but he received him at 
the Retchskanzlet and, according to the press, the interview lasted nearly 
an hour and a half.2, Lord Londonderry also attended a somewhat gloomy 


1 No. 494. 
2 Lord Londonderry gave an extended account of his conversation with Herr Hitler in 


Ourselves and Germany, pp. 94-107. According to this account, the greater part of Herr 
Hitler’s remarks consisted of an indictment of Bolshevism and the military and economic 
developments in the Soviet state which made it already ‘the greatest military power’. 
Germany’s desire for colonies was mentioned briefly at the end of the conversation as the 
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luncheon given by the Anglo-German Society. He left Berlin on February 
6th for Bavaria. He was General Goering’s guest at Berchtesgaden and 
places were reserved for him at the Olympic Games.3 He hopes that after 
he has seen as much of the Olympic Games as he wants he will be able to 
shake off official attentions and spend a little time quietly in Munich. We 
have asked Gainer‘ to get into touch with him there. 

He came to sec the Ambassador on February 5th before leaving Berlin 
and seemed thoroughly frightened by all he had seen. He did not at all 
give the impression of having been ‘nobbled’ by Goering, despite all the 


latter’s efforts. 
Yours ever, 


I. KIRKPATRICK 


basis for a future ‘close friendly alliance’ with England. No account by Lord Londonderry 
of this conversation and his visit generally has been found in the Foreign Office archives. 
Cf. No. 551 below. 3 See No. 510, note 2. 

4 Mr. D. St.-C. Gainer was H.M. Consul-General in Munich. 


No. 514 


Mr. Stevenson (Geneva) to Mr. Eden (Received February 12, 3.40 p.m.) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [F 1376/757/1] 


GENEVA, February 12, 1936 


The report! consists of a covering report summarising the deliberations 
of the Committee and setting forth a number of findings. Attached to this 
covering report will be three reports of Sub-Committees on Consumption 
and Supply, Petrol Substitutes and Transport respectively. The covering 
report, after setting forth the task of the Committee, goes on to summarise 
the results of its deliberations in sections entitled Imports, Consumption, 
Stocks, Sources of Supply, Substitutes, and Transport. The report termin- 
ates with the following findings. 

Accordingly 


1. Figures given above with reference to consumption and to stocks and 
supplies which might be en route at the moment of the imposition of 
an embargo make it possible to estimate roughly the period which will 
have to elapse before an embargo on petroleum and its products, were 
it to be universally applied, would become fully effective. In the 
conditions prevailing at the moment of its session the Committee is 
of the opinion that this period may be taken to be about three to three 
and a half months. 

2. If an embargo were applied by all States members of the Co-ordination 
Committee it would be effective if the United States of America were 
to limit their exports to Italy to the normal level of their exports 


prior to 1935. 
™ Of the Petroleum Committee, dated February 12, 1936. 
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3. Ifan embargo were applied by the States members of the Co-ordination 
Committee alone the only effect which it could have on Italy would 
be to render the purchase of petroleum more difficult and expensive. 

4. In view of the possibility of substitutes being used to some extent for 
petrol (motor spirit) an embargo on petroleum and petroleum products 
would be strengthened were it extended to cover alcohol and benzol. 

5. The effectiveness of an embargo proposed by States members of the 
Co-ordination Committee on the transport of oil to Italy is subject to 
the same limitations as an embargo on exports. Were the States 
alone to prohibit the use of tankers for the transport of oil to Italy, 
Italy would be able to satisfy her needs from her own resources up 
to about 50%, and the rest by means of vessels from other States but 
with greater difficulty and at greater expense. 

6. If an embargo on transport should be decided on the Committee is 
of the opinion that the most practicable form of embargo would be 
one which prohibits tankers from proceeding to Italy and also pro- 
hibits the sale of tankers to States not applying the embargo. 

7. Should it be decided to impose an embargo on petroleum, attention 
should be given to the necessity of taking suitable measures to prevent 
traffic by indirect routes, including use of free ports, which is of special 
importance as regards petroleum.? 

2 The Report is printed in L/N.O.7., Special Supplement No. 148, pp. 64-85. It was also 

printed as a White Paper, Ethiopia No. 3 (1936), Cmd. 5094. Mr. Eden informed the 


Cabinet on February 12 that ‘two or three weeks would elapse before the Committee of 
Eighteen would meet to consider what action, if any, should be taken on the Report’. 


No. 515 


Record by Mr. Wigram of a conversation with Prince Bismarck! 
[C 850/4/18] | 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 12, 1936 


The German Chargé d’ Affaires called this afternoon and, though he said 
he came privately and without instructions, began to talk about (1) what he 
believed was the change of feeling here towards Germany within the last 
week or two and (2) the attempt which he believed was about to be made to 
justify British rearmament by the rearmament of Germany. 

The conversation was a long one; but as regards the first point, it emerged 
that German opinion professed to be disturbed by the discussions proceeding 


1 The minute recording this conversation was submitted with telegrams No. 25 Saving 
(February 10) and No. 26 Saving (February 11) from Berlin. The former quoted the 
Bérsen Zeitung and other German newspapers to the effect that Anglo-German relations had 
deteriorated as a result of the tendency in London to make the ‘German danger’ the excuse 
for British rearmament. The latter reported that Herr von Bulow like General Goering 
(cf. No. 505) had complained on similar lines of the British press. Sir E. Phipps concluded 
No. 26 with this comment: ‘It is clear that the Germans will be very sensitive regarding 
allusion to the formidable German rearmament in the coming White Paper.’ 
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in Paris regarding the ratification of the Franco-Russian Treaty and the 
discussions which M. Litvinov was believed to have had while in London 
for the funeral. From these it was deduced that we had in some way or 
other approved the ratification of the Franco-Russian Treaty and that 
we were following it up by closer relations with Russia ourselves. Prince 
Bismarck claimed that “The Times’ yesterday (as a matter of fact [it] was en- 
tirely non-committal) and the ‘Daily Telegraph’ to-day had leading articles 
which might be interpreted to mean that the ratification of the Treaty was 
a satisfaction to us here. As regards the claim that the tone of the British 
press had changed for the worse towards Germany, Prince Bismarck drew 
attention to the articles which were coming from correspondents in Paris 
and elsewhere suggesting that some German attack on Austria was imminent. 
Then there were Mr. Edgar Mowrer’s two articles in “The Times’ on the 
German preparations opposite the Dutch frontier.2 Never before, to his 
personal experience, did Prince Bismarck remember articles of this nature 
being published by a foreign correspondent in “The Times’. This surely 
signified an attempt to work up opinion against Germany. Then there was 
the result of the withdrawal of the Japanese from the Naval Conference; 
and the recent forward Japanese policy in China. Always speaking quite 
privately, Prince Bismarck said that he and his colleagues were inclined to 
deduce from this that the reason for our supposed desire for closer relations 
with Russia might be that we wished to use her as a counter-weight against 
Japan. For this reason amongst others it seemed possible that we were 
acquiescing in what seemed to be the French programme of the encirclement 
of Germany. 

After listening to all this, I told Prince Bismarck that all these deductions, 
suppositions and suspicions were far wide of the mark. I had seen nothing 
in the Foreign Office of late to suggest that we had embarked on a policy of 
encirclement of Germany‘ or that we were following up the Franco-Russian 
Treaty by anything of the same kind. On the contrary, so far as I was able 
to judge, our minds were moving in exactly the opposite direction and I 
reminded Prince Bismarck of what I had already told the German Ambas- 
sador some time ago and which the German Ambassador had told me the 
Secretary of State himself had mentioned to him—the Secretary of State’s 
message to Herr Hitler contained in paragraph 4 of Foreign Office telegram 
No. 1 Saving to Berlin of January 8th,’ viz. that the Secretary of State 
wished ‘the Chancellor to know that he shared the views which the Chancellor 
has so often expressed regarding the importance of a close and confident 
understanding and collaboration between Great Britain, France and 
Germany and that the Secretary of State hoped that our two Governments 
would keep this objective closely in view’. This did not sound at all like 
encirclement. In fact, it seemed to be the exact contrary. 


2 See The Times, February 7, p. 13, and February 8, p. 11. 


3 See Volume XIII, No. 617. 
4 A marginal pencil note by Mr. Wigram against this sentence reads: ‘This is the 


important thing.’ 5 No. 433. 
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Prince Bismarck seemed to be considerably impressed by this and said 
that he wished that in these circumstances it were possible for our Press to 
take a somewhat different line. 

I then dealt with Prince Bismarck’s second point, that of our alleged 
attempt to justify a British rearmament by German rearmament. I told 
him, as he had drawn my attention to the White Paper of last March, that 
we had the results of that White Paper fully in mind; and that we did not 
require all these reminders from the German press in this matter. As a 
matter of fact (though naturally I did not mention this to Prince Bismarck), 
I think we shall have to be very careful on this point, and Mr. Strang and I, 
on the Secretary of State’s instructions, are already engaged in considering 
Sir M. Hankey’s draft of the White Paper on this amongst other points.® 


6 Mr. Wigram added to this Record a suggestion that Mr. Eden should see Prince 
Bismarck on the following day and make it clear that not only was the British Government 
not thinking ‘in any sense in the direction of the encirclement of Germany’ but that his 
own mind was ‘moving in quite a different direction and that in his view one of the essen- 
tials to tranquillity in Europe is understanding and confident cooperation between the 
three Western Powers ...’ Mr. Sargent supported this recommendation (February 12). 
Mr. Eden wrote on February 13 that he was reluctant to do this. ‘It is not as though 
Prince Bismarck had asked to see’ me.’ He added: ‘In the meanwhile it will be impossible 
to deny in our ‘‘White Paper” that our re-armament is due to German re-armament, for 
that is the truth. There is our own public opinion to be considered.’ Prince Bismarck’s 
account of this conversation (D.G.F.P., op. cit., No. 562) suggests that Mr. Wigram spoke 
more specifically about British plans for a ‘working agreement’ with Germany than would 
appear from Mr. Wigram’s record of the conversation. Mr. Eden asked Lord Cranborne 
to speak to Prince Bismarck (cf. No. 529 below). 


No. 516 


Mr. Eden to Sir G. Clerk (Parts) 
No. 269 [C 859/4/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 12, 1936 
Sir, 

The French Ambassador came to see me this afternoon, when he said 
that he wished to speak to me about the present situation in respect of the 
Franco-Soviet Pact. As I would be aware the question of ratification of this 
pact was now before the French Chamber. But inthe meanwhile M. Frangois- 
Poncet had told the French Government that General Goering in a con- 
versation with Sir E. Phipps had indicated that the German Government 
would regard the signature of this pact as a violation of the Treaty of 
Locarno.' In this connexion the French Government wished to be quite 
clear that His Majesty’s Government were in agreement with them as to 
the position of this pact in relation to the Locarno Treaties. 

2. I replied that I understood that what General Goering had said was 
that the signature of this pact at this time would be a violation of the spirit 


™ Cf. No. 504. 
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of Locarno, which was not quite the same thing. So far as our view of the 
relation of the Franco-Soviet Pact to the Locarno Treaty was concerned, 
we had already made it clear that we did not consider that this pact con- 
stituted a violation of the Treaties of Locarno, and if I recollected aright 
we had already said as much in a note to Germany.?, The Ambassador 
said that this was certainly the position, but the French Government would 
also like to be sure that there was nothing in the pact that we regarded as 
objectionable. I replied that that was rather a wider question. So far as I 
was aware the pact was consistent both with the Covenant and with Locarno. 
For the rest the arrangement was one between the French Government and 
the Soviet Government, and it did not seem to me that His Majesty’s 
Government were called upon to express either approval or disapproval. 
I had indeed spoken in a somewhat similar strain to M. Flandin when he 
was in London. | 

3. The Ambassador at once agreed with my definition of the situation, 
and added that the last thing that the French Government intended was to 
say that His Majesty’s Government had in any way associated themselves 
with, or expressed approval of the Pact. All they desired in view of their 
close relations with us was to make sure that we did not regard its policy 
or its contents as objectionable.3 


2 See Volume XIII, No. 397 (July 5, 1935). 

3 At a Cabinet meeting which took place on February 12 before this interview, Mr. 
Eden said the French Ambassador would probably call to consult him as to the desirability 
of French ratification of the Franco-Soviet pact. ‘Ifo, he proposed to express no opinion. 
We had not been consulted before the signature of the pact and there appeared no reason 
why we should express any opinion now although, unfortunately, it might be impossible 
for us to remain outside the consequences of the pact. In the course of a short discussion 
it was suggested that it would be a distinct advantage to be able to tell Germany that we 
had had nothing to do with the matter.” The Cabinet approved the line proposed by Mr. 
Eden. 


No. 517 


Mr. Eden to Sir G. Clerk (Paris) 
No. 29 Saving: Telegraphic [C 763/4/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 13, 1936, 7.30 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 63! regarding the Demilitarized Zone. 

I would deprecate at the present moment any discussion with the French 
Government as regards the attitude which our two Governments should 
adopt in the hypothetical case of a violation of the Demilitarized Zone. 
The question is highly delicate and complicated in view of the variety of 
circumstances in which it might be raised in practice, and I would therefore 
much prefer not to have to commit myself now to any general statement 
regarding either policy or treaty interpretation. 


1 No. 500. 
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Moreover, as the Zone was constituted primarily to give security to 
France and Belgium, it is for these two Governments in the first instance to 
make up their minds as to what value they attach to, and what price they 
are prepared to pay for, its maintenance. This is the line which I prepared 
to take when M. Laval raised the question with me in Geneva last month 
(see my telegram No. 5 from Geneva),? and which I did take when M. 
Flandin raised it in London at the time of the Royal funeral (see my des- 
patch No. 143 of January 27th).3 

You, I feel sure, approached the subject in like manner when you put 
your question to M. Flandin. But even so, I consider that the initiative 
ought to come from the French side and not from ours, and I hope you will 
therefore avoid raising this question, even unofficially, with M. Flandin— 
or the Quai d’Orsay. In the event of M. Flandin returning to the subject you 
should make it clear to him that in the first instance we expect to be told the 
views and intentions of his own Government, and you should not give him any 
encouragement to hope that His Majesty’s Government would be prepared 
to discuss the matter on the basis of a statement of the British attitude. 

Incidentally, did you form any clear idea of what M. Flandin meant 
when he said that the French Government would, he thought, have to treat 
an infraction by Germany of the Demilitarized Zone as a casus foederis? 
Did he mean by this that France would at once appeal to the Council of 
the League under paragraphs 1 and 2 of Article 4, or did he mean that 
France would at once take military action herself and invite His Majesty’s 
Government to do likewise under Paragraph 3 of Article 4? If M. Flandin’s 
meaning was not clear, I am sure you will agree that in present circum- 
stances we must leave the matter where it is and not make fresh enquiries.¢ 

2 No. 464. 3 No. 484. 

4 In a ‘private and confidential’ letter to Mr. Sargent of February 18 Sir G. Clerk said 
that he feared that the form of his telegram No. 63 ‘gave it an importance which it did not 
deserve’. It was in fact ‘merely a record of two casual and expressedly private questions 
which I put to Flandin as I was leaving ... I did not in the circumstances press him for a 
more precise definition of his expression “‘casus foederis’’ but I took it as representing what 
he said to the Commission for Foreign Affairs when he was asked what the French Govern- 
ment would do if Germany built fortifications in the zone. He replied that in such a case 
“la France ferait connaitre sa these: ‘La remilitarisation de la zone du Rhin, interdite par 
les traités, ne peut étre admise sous aucun prétexte et elle consulterait immédiatement les 


autres puissances du traité de Locarno.’ ”’ I entirely agree that the matter should be left 
as it is.’ 


No. 518 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Mr. Eden (Received February 17) 
No. 44 Saving: Telegraphic [7 1455/5721 [1] | 
ROME, February 14, 1936 


At the close of our talk yesterday evening Signor Suvich approached the 
subject of petrol sanctions. He seemed somewhat bitter regarding the report 
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of the experts! which he said was clearly designed to influence the American 
Senate; for instance the experts had stated that Italy only had supplies of 
petrol sufficient for three to three and a half months. Everyone, including 
the experts, knew that Italy had supplies for a far longer period; enough 
to finish the war if the latter were not of an unlimited duration. (He did 
not explain what he meant by ‘unlimited’.) Individual experts had even 
stated that they realised that Italian supplies would last far longer than 
three to three and a half months. If this was so, the idea must have been 
to try and work on the feelings of the Senate. Ifit could be shown to America 
that by reducing American oil exports to Italy to a normal amount Italy 
would have to conclude peace in a period of something like three months, 
of course the effect would be very great. If, however, it had been said 
Italy had supplies for about a year, then America would probably pay no 
attention. His surmise was confirmed by the haste with which the report 
had been finished. The experts had sat up all night and as soon as their 
work was over the text was immediately broadcasted to America so as to 
reach that country before the decisive meeting of the Senate. 

I made no comment on what Signor Suvich said except to ask whether 
he was quite certain that he had read the report aright. He said that he 
had had a very ample summary sent to him from Geneva and was convinced 
of the correctness of what he had told me.? 

Meanwhile press messages from Geneva lay stress upon four points: 


(1) That the experts’ conclusions have been based upon arbitrary figures; 

(2) The report is intended to bring pressure to bear upon America—the 
‘Corriere della Sera’ speaks of ‘real blackmail’ ; 

(3) Without American co-operation the embargo cannot be made 
effective; 

(4) In view of the American decision to extend the existing neutrality 
law, such co-operation is unlikely. 

1 Cf. No. 514, note 2. 

2 In a minute of February 17 Mr. G. H. Thompson commented that Signor Suvich’s 


views ‘were clearly intended to put over the idea that Italy has much larger oil resources 
than would appear from the experts’ report’. 


No. 519 


Note from Mr. Eden to Signor Grandi 
[F 819/15/1] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 14, 1936 


On the 24th January His Excellency the Italian Ambassador was so good 
as to communicate to His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs a note verbale,' setting forth the views of the Italian Government on 


t Cf. No. 472, note 5. 
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the memorandum forwarded by His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom to the president of the Co-ordination Committee on the 22nd 
January, on the subject of the third paragraph of article 16 of the Covenant. 
In acknowledging the receipt of this communication Mr. Eden has the 
honour to inform his Excellency that the position of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment remains as stated in the memorandum in question, and they do not 
feel that any useful purpose would be served by prolonging correspondence 
on the subject. 


2 This note had been communicated in advance to the states directly interested in the 
conversations regarding mutual support. A copy was sent to the President of the Co- 
ordination Committee on February 15. After the receipt of the Italian note on January 24 
there was lengthy minuting in the Foreign Office as to whether an argumentative reply 
should be given, but the feeling was that nothing would be gained by this at this stage, and 
Mr. Eden agreed on February 3 to Sir R. Vansittart’s preference for a simple acknowledge- 
ment which would ‘put a perfectly courteous stopper on it’. 


No. 520 


Record by Mr. L. Collier of a conversation on February 13, 1936, 
with M. Maisky 


[C 993/4/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 14, 1936 


The Ambassador then! talked at length about the general European 
situation, mostly on the lines recorded by the Secretary of State,2 with some 
additions and amplifications which it may be of interest to report. Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, he observed, had said to him recently that there was 
no need for a reform of the League to make it effective—all that was needed 
was for the Great Powers represented on the League Council to decide 
on a common policy for the protection of the smaller Powers and show a 
determination to carry it out, in which case most of the latter would give it 
their whole-hearted support. The moral, therefore, seemed to be that the 
three Great Powers now’in the League (Italy being temporarily, and per- 
haps permanently, out of action in that sense) should decide on a common 
policy towards Germany when the crisis came—probably next year, in 
view of Germany’s economic difficulties. 

I said that, while I did not think that governments usually embarked on 
wars of aggression owing to economic difficulties, and that such instances 
of aggression as I could recall in history—such as the German—Austrian 
action in 1914, or the Italian action against Abyssinia—had been undertaken 
for the precisely opposite reason that the Governments in question thought 
their economic, as well as their military, situation strong enough to stand 
a war, I agreed with him that sooner or later we should have to face the 


1 The record of the earlier part of this conversation is not printed. 
2 See No. 511. 
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possibility of German aggression, and that economic considerations might 
play a great part in determining whether or not we could stop it. He then 
asked, with some concern, whether I thought that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were likely to offer Herr Hitler economic concessions in order to keep 
him quiet—to which I replied that if such concessions really could keep 
Germany quiet, they might be worth offering, but that I shared his evident 
doubts on that point, and felt sure that in any case, no economic assistance 
would be given to Germany, except in return for very binding guarantees 
against territorial aggression. 

M. Maisky said that he knew this was our intention, and had been greatly 
reassured by the Secretary of State’s declaration to him that there would 
be no piecemeal concessions to Germany. (I cannot find this in the record 
within; but the Secretary of State has said it on other occasions.)3 He 
feared, however, that, as territorial expansion was an integral part of the 
Nazi creed, no paper guarantees would be kept in practice by the Nazi 
Government, who would merely pocket the economic assistance and then 
use it to further their territorial schemes. I replied that I could imagine 
forms of economic assistance—such as a loan which was deposited with 
the lender, and only used for specific purposes with his consent—which 
would provide more than paper guarantees, but that I was inclined to 
agree with him that the Germans would not be likely to give any trustworthy 
securities for good behaviour. In that case I presumed that there would be 
no settlement; but the Powers who had offered it would have put themselves 
in the right with their own and the world’s public opinion—and in this 
country at least nothing effective can be done without the support of public 
opinion—and the Germans would have been forced to show their hand 
completely. 

M. Maisky agreed that there was something to be said for such a procedure; 
but he hoped that His Majesty’s Government were not contemplating any 
isolated or immediate action, and he repeated what he had said to the 
Secretary of State, that the moment to deal with Germany, as with Japan, 
was when one was strong and had let the world know it. I said that I did 
not know whether they were contemplating any action at all; but, in any 
case, I thought he could safely assume that they realised the danger of 
doing anything which might encourage, rather than check, German am- 
bitions, and that, as he would see from Mr. Thomas’ answer the night before 
to questions about the colonies, they had no sympathy with German claims 
to ‘a place in the sun’ in a territorial sense.4 This seemed to reassure him; 
and the talk then turned to other matters. 


3 A marginal comment by Mr. Eden here reads: ‘Certainly not to Maisky, A.E.’ 
4 See 308 H.C. Deb. 5 s., cols. 933-4. 
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No. 521 


Memorandum by Mr. Eden on the Rhineland Demilitarized Zone! 


[C 1027]4/18] 


Secret FOREIGN OFFICE, February 14, 1936 


We have much information to the effect that the possibility of the re- 
occupation of the Demilitarized Zone in the immediate future cannot be 
entirely discounted. For instance, it has been suggested that Hitler might 
use the ratification of the Franco-Soviet Treaty as a pretext for a reoccupa- 
tion of the Zone, and it is also possible that he might similarly take advantage 
of France and ourselves being involved in trouble in the Mediterranean. 
The fact is that in this matter we are living in a state of uncertainty, even 
though the reoccupation of the Zone may not be necessarily imminent. 

2. Already in Geneva last month (Geneva telegram No. 5)? M. Laval 
tried to draw from me an assurance that His Majesty’s Government would 
stand by France if Germany reoccupied the Zone—a contingency which he 
evidently feared might occur in the near future. Again, in his interview 
with me on the 27th January in London M. Flandin said that he thought 
this matter was one respecting which the British and French Governments 
should carefully consider, and about which they should then consult. 
But so far nothing has been said to the French in reply to these feelers, and 
now Sir George Clerk has drawn from M. Flandin, in the course of an 
unofficial conversation (see Paris telegram No. 63),* the remark that in the 
case of an infraction by Germany of the Demilitarized Zone the French 
Government would, he thought, have to treat it as a casus federis, and it was 
therefore of the highest importance to know where His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment stood in this question. He thought it called for close collaboration 
between the two Governments. Two things are thus clear. There is a 
growing uncertainty as to the future fate of the Demilitarized Zone, and 
there is a growing demand on the part of the French Government to consult 
us as regards the action to be taken in the event of the Zone being threatened. 

3. I would deprecate at the present moment any discussion with the 
French Government as regards the attitude which our two Governments 
should adopt in the hypothetical case of a violation of the Demilitarized 
Zone. The question is highly delicate and complicated in view of the variety 
of circumstances in which it might be raised in practice, and I would there- 
fore much prefer not to have to commit myself now to any general statement 
regarding either policy or treaty interpretation. Moreover, as the Zone 
was constituted primarily to give security to France and Belgium, it 1s for 
those two Governments in the first instance to make up their minds as to 
what value they attach to, and what price they are prepared to pay for, its 


1 This memorandum was circulated to the Committee on Germany (see No. 509, 
note 3) as G (36)3. It was drafted by Mr. Sargent on the instructions of Mr. Eden, who 
described it on February 15 as ‘an excellent statement and exactly what was needed’. 

2 No. 464. : 3 See No. 484. 4 No. 500. 
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maintenance. This is the line which I prepared to take when M. Laval 
raised the question with me in Geneva last month, and which I did take 
when M. Flandin raised it in London at the time of the Royal funeral. 
I have accordingly told Sir G. Clerk that he should avoid raising this 
question, even unofficially, with M. Flandin or the Quai d’Orsay.5 In the 
event of M. Flandin returning to the subject he should make it clear that 
in the first instance we expect him to state the views and intentions of the 
French Government, and not give him any encouragement to hope that 
His Majesty’s Government would be prepared to discuss the matter on the 
basis of a statement of the British attitude. 

4. M. Flandin’s soundings show, I think, that the French Government are 
themselves uncertain as to what attitude they ought to adopt. They would 
probably like us to make up their minds for them, and then excuse themselves 
for not fighting for the Zone on the ground that we would not join them. 
Although it would be dangerous to be too categorical, it seems unlikely that 
any French Government would attack Germany merely in order to maintain 
the demilitarization of the Rhineland. On the other hand the reoccupation 
of the Zone by Germany without previous agreement with the other Powers 
would certainly lead to a grave crisis in which the French Government 
might conceivably order a partial mobilisation and sever relations with 
Germany. 

5. In any case, we ought, I feel, to be clear in our own minds as to what 
we consider to be the present value to this country and to France and 
Belgium of the Demilitarized Zone. We have now available the reports 
Nos. 1210—B¢6 and 1211—B7 furnished by the General Staff and Air Staff to 
the Committee of Imperial Defence. From these it will be seen that while 
from the air point of view the defensive value of the Zone to France, Bel- 
gium and ourselves is negligible, it has from the point of view of land warfare 
a certain defensive value to the three countries in question. Considered as 
an obstacle to the defence of Germany against attack by the Western Powers, 
the Zone has, even in the air, a certain value; whilst as regards land warfare 
it is a weakness and thus a disadvantage to Germany in the event of her 
becoming engaged in war in Central or Eastern Europe. If this aspect of 
the question is further considered, it will be seen that the present absence 
of German fortifications in the Demilitarized Zone redounds to the advan- 
tage, not so much of France and Belgium as of France’s allies in the East. 
At present France, by invading the Zone, could with ease come to their 
assistance if attacked, but once the Zone is fortified France will find it much 
more difficult to launch a direct land attack on Germany, and the value of 
the French alliances will be proportionately reduced in the eyes of the 
Russians, the Poles, and the Czechs. In this way the disappearance of the 
Demilitarized Zone will not merely change local military values, but is 
likely to lead to far-reaching political repercussions of a kind which will 
further weaken France’s influence in Eastern and Central Europe, leaving 
a gap which may eventually be filled either by Germany or by Russia. 

5 No. 517. 6 No. 482. 7 No. 483. 
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6. But taking one thing with another, it seems undesirable to adopt an 
attitude where we would either have to fight for the Zone or abandon it in the 
face of a German reoccupation. It would be preferable for Great Britain and 
France to enter betimes into negotiations with the German Government for 
the surrender on conditions of our rights in the Zone while such surrender 
still has got a bargaining value. This aspect of the question can, however, 
probably be more usefully considered in relation to C.P. 42,8 which deals 
with the problem of Germany as a whole. 

7. In the annexed statement Sir W. Malkin describes our treaty position 
under Locarno which would arise should Germany abolish or modify the 
régime of the Demilitarized Zone by unilateral action without negotiations 


having taken place, or after their failure. 
A. E. 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 521 


Statement regarding our Legal Position under Locarno in the Event of a Violation 
of the Demilitarized Zone by Germany 


Supposing the question of the Demilitarised Zone is not settled by nego- 
tiation, we must face the possibility that Germany may abolish or modify 
the régime of the Demilitarised Zone by unilateral action, but without 
however proceeding to, or intending, any attack on either France or Belgium. 

2. There seem to be two ways in which Germany might do this: 


(a) She might—on the plea of the inconsistency of the Franco-Russian 
Treaty or of the Franco-British General Staff conversations with 
the Treaty of Locarno—denounce the Treaty and simultaneously 
reoccupy the Demilitarised Zone. As there is in the Locarno 
Treaty no provision for denunciation, this would amount to a 
breach of the Treaty. 

(b) She might reoccupy the Zone and ask the other parties to the 
Locarno Treaty to legalise her action. This would also be a 
breach of the Treaty. 


Or again, she might—perhaps a less likely contingency than (a) and (6)— 
without reoccupying the Demilitarised Zone—request the other parties to 
the Locarno Treaty to agree to the revision of the Treaty so as to provide 
for the disappearance of the Zone. 

g. If Germany adopted either course (a) or course (b) France? might take 
the line that this was a flagrant breach of Articles 42 or 43 of Versailles, that 
such breach constituted ‘an unprovoked act of aggression and by reason of 
the assembly of armed forces in the Demilitarised Zone immediate action is 
necessary’ and that she was therefore entitled at once to attack Germany 
under Article 2(1) of Locarno, and to call for our assistance under Article 

8 No. 509. 

9 Note in original: In this statement France alone is mentioned, but the legal position of 
Belgium is identical. 
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4(3). On the assumption, however, that there was nothing to show that 
Germany contemplated an immediate attack on France, it would be open 
to us to say that, even if the German action constituted an unprovoked 
act of aggression, the condition of immediate action being necessary was not 
fulfilled, that we were therefore not prepared to come at once to France’s 
assistance, and that the matter must take the ordinary course of a reference 
to the Council under Article 4(1). It seems unlikely that France would take 
the step of attacking Germany unless she were assured of our assistance, 
and if so the matter would go to the Council. In such circumstances Article 
4(2) provides that ‘As soon as the Council of the League of Nations is 
satisfied that such a violation or breach has been committed, it will notify 
its finding without delay to the Powers signatory of the present treaty, who 
severally agree that in such case they will each of them come immediately 
to the assistance of the Power against whom the act complained of is directed’. 
But it is possible to contend that (there being no danger of an immediate 
German attack) the Council should not be asked at once to carry out this 
procedure, but that Article 3 of Locarno should be applied, 1.e., that the 
matter should be dealt with as a dispute between France and Germany 
which was to be settled (on the assumption that the dispute was not of a 
legal nature) by the process of conciliation by the Permanent Conciliation 
Commission, followed if necessary by a reference to the Council under Article 
15 of the Covenant, as provided in the Franco-German Arbitration Con- 
vention of Locarno. It would seem probable that the other Members of the 
Council would be sympathetic to this view, since the situation would cer- 
tainly involve a threat of war, so that it would be the duty of the League 
under Article 11 of the Covenant ‘to take any action that may be deemed 
wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations’, and such action might 
well take the form of urging the parties to apply the provisions of the Arbi- 
tration Convention between them. If this course were adopted, the con- 
ciliation procedure might result in a settlement of the question of the 
Demilitarised Zone, though the prospect of success would have been better 
if the attempt had been made before Germany had committed a serious 
violation of the Zone provisions. 

4. If, however, it proved impossible to secure the adoption of the con- 
ciliation procedure, the matter would (subject to any efforts which the 
Council might make under Articles 15 and 17 of the Covenant) have to be 
dealt with by the Council under Article 4 (1 and 2) of Locarno; and the 
situation would be practically the same if, the conciliation procedure having 
failed, the matter came back to the Council, in accordance with the Arbitra- 
tion Convention, to be dealt with under Article 15 and no settlement were 
reached. In such circumstances the Council could hardly fail to find that a 
breach of Articles 42 or 43 of Versailles had been committed. It is possible 
to argue (the French may well not agree) that to entitle France to attack 
Germany in such circumstances (and to call upon us for assistance) it is 
not sufficient that the Council should ‘notify its finding’ under Article 4(2), 
but that it must also take a ‘decision’ under Article 2(3) authorising France 
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to attack Germany. But while this possibility might be important in the 
case of a trivial violation of the Demilitarised Zone provisions, it would 
hardly be so in the circumstances postulated, since if, under Locarno, there 
are any circumstances which would entitle France, after going through the 
proper procedure, to attack Germany in consequence of a violation of the 
Demilitarised Zone provisions, this would certainly be so where Germany 
had deliberately repudiated those provisions and reoccupied the Zone. 

5. The position therefore is that if Germany were to reoccupy the Zone 
and no settlement were reached by conciliation or otherwise, France would 
be entitled, if she wished to do so, to ask the Council to take the necessary 
steps to entitle her to attack Germany, and to call upon us for assistance. 
In theory we could, by an adverse vote, block any such action by the Council, 
but to do so in the circumstances postulated would be difficult to reconcile 
with any honest intention of fulfilling our obligations under Locarno. 


No. 522 


Foreign Office Memorandum on terms of a working arrangement with Germany 
[© 998/4/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 15, 1936 


The Secretary of State will be meeting on February 17th the Cabinet 
Committee which, on the basis of C.P.42(36),' is to consider the possibility 
of coming to some working arrangement with Germany. 

2. At the meeting in the Secretary of State’s room last night it was 
decided that the first step which the Cabinet Committee should be asked 
to approve would be a letter to the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations, in which the remarks by Sir Samuel Hoare in the Assembly last 
September about colonial raw materials should be further explained.? 
This letter would suggest that this question should be placed on the agenda 
of the May Session of the Council, and that the Council might decide to 
entrust its immediate study to a committee of experts with a view to estab- 
lishing the facts of the situation. The letter would, of course, be circulated 
to the members of the Council and published immediately. 

3. The Secretary of State may also wish to explain to the Committee— 
which will presumably have read paper C.P.42(36)—the essential elements 
of the arrangement with Germany which he would like to secure. 

4. These essential elements seem to be as follows. 

I. In Western Europe the substitution of the ‘Air Pact’, extended to cover 
land attack, for the Treaty of Locarno, with the following features: 


(a) disappearance of the demilitarized zone; 
(6) French and German guarantees of Britain; 


t No. 509. 
2 A reference to Sir S. Hoare’s speech of September 11, 1935; see Volume XIV, Appendix 
IV. 
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(c) bilateral arrangements, providing for mutual inspection by Air (and 
possibly Military) Attachés, between different pairs of parties ; 

(d) inclusion of Holland, thus completing the defence of the Western 
Powers. 


II. Limitation of air and land armaments as between the Locarno Powers, 
if that is possible; or, failing such limitation, then general notification of 
first-line strengths of Air Forces and specified types of land armament. 

On the subject of Air Pact and Air Limitation, see views of Air Ministry 
and War Office at inter-departmental meeting of Jan[uary] 23, 1936.3 

III. In Central and Eastern Europe recognition by Great Britain and France 
of the special interests of Germany, owing to her geographical position; no 
request to her (which would be foolish) not further to exploit those interests, 
but the requirement of a promise not to do so in a manner which will 
conflict with the principles which we ourselves profess under the Covenant 
of the League of Nations: as a corollary to this, a readiness, so far as we are 
concerned, not in these regions to stand, in the commercial and economic 
sphere, on the letter of rights which we cannot in practice exercise. 

IV. In the economic sphere and overseas an assurance to Germany of our 
readiness to bear in mind her need of maintaining and developing her 
export trade, in the matter of 


(a) our tariff policy, especially in the event of a devaluation of the mark; 
(6) financial assistance, and even a loan should it become necessary later ; 
(c) our colonial policy. 

Corresponding, but not necessarily identical, assurances, would have to 
be given by France. 

V. League of Nations. To raise with Germany during the preliminary 
soundings the question of her return to the League of Nations would create 
every sort of complication and difficulty. It would seem better to work 
in the first instance at any rate on the assumption that, if a general settlement 
could be reached with Germany which enabled her to co-operate normally 
with Great Britain and France, she would eventually and naturally be drawn 
back into the League of her own free will. 

VI. Colonies. This question is clearly one which it will be for the Germans 
and not for us to raise in the first instance. It is for the Germans to offer us 
something equally concrete in order to obtain from us the return of their 
colonies, rather than for us to offer the colonies in order to obtain something 
from the Germans. 

5. If the Committee agree that this is the kind of settlement which is 
desirable, it will presumably want to examine the whole position in detail. 
For this purpose it is suggested that the Committee should give instructions for 
memoranda to be prepared by the various Government Departments concerned by 
Friday, February 21st, in accordance with the list attached as Annex A.‘ 
(N.B. Copies of this list will be given to the Secretary of State for circulation 
to the Committee if he wishes.) 

3 No. 476. + Enclosure, below. 
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6. It will be well for the Secretary of State to have in mind two other 
matters, though it will not presumably be necessary to raise them at the 
Committee at the moment. First, we must be clear that if a settlement 
of the kind elaborated in C.P.42(36) and of which the essential elements are 
described in paragraph 4 above, is desired, it will be most desirable to avoid, 
from now on, any action of a character likely further to embitter relations 
with Germany. Thus, in matters affecting Germany, the development of 
our tariff policy during the next few weeks must be carefully watched; in 
the debate on defence care must be taken not to give the Germans an excuse 
for alleging that we are defending our rearmament on the ground of the 
supposed hostile intentions which we attribute to them; criticism of German 
internal policy must be avoided so far as possible; and if we are not prepared 
to indicate to the French that they would do well to postpone at least the 
Senate’s ratification of the Franco-Russian Treaty (which the French 
Government might, in practice, be quite willing to do) until after the elec- 
tions, we must be careful to dissociate ourselves from the policy of the 
Franco-Russian Treaty; for us it must be ‘res inter alias acta’.5 

7. The second matter which the Secretary of State should have in mind 
is the actual means by which, if it is decided to try to secure an arrangement 
with Germany, steps to that end can be initiated. The natural course would 
be to consult the French step by step and always simultaneously with, if 
not in advance of, the Germans; but such a course will certainly expose the 
negotiation to the full glare of publicity and criticism from the outset; and 
in that publicity and criticism it will almost certainly founder. It is possible 
that a more effective procedure would be, whilst keeping in mind the 
indispensability of the general outline of the proposed arrangement being 
such as the French can accept, to try to ascertain as speedily as possible 
and privately and quietly, perhaps through the German Embassy here, whether 
the outline of the proposed arrangement is one respecting which Herr Hitler 
considers he could negotiate. The conduct of any such preliminary and 
unofficial enquiry through Sir E. Phipps seems impossible: for he can have 
no interview with the German Foreign Minister or Herr Hitler without 
embarrassing publicity and without provoking an enquiry from the French 
Ambassador for information as to its nature. An alternative method of 
approach would be through the Governor of the Bank of England and Dr. 
Schacht: but there would be obvious dangers in this course. 


ENcLosurE IN No. 522 
List of Memoranda for submission to Cabinet Committee on German poltcy 
To be prepared by: 
1. Polttical Situation in Germany 


(N.B. No memorandum is 
submitted but attention is 
drawn to the collection of 
5 i.e. ‘an affair conducted between others’. 
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IO. 


Il. 


reports from H.M. Embassy at 
Berlin entitled “The German 
Danger’, circulated to the 
Cabinet on January 17th, 1936, 
C.P.13(36),© and to the extracts 
from speeches of German 
Ministers May 1934 to 
January 1936, circulated to the 
Cabinet C.P.39(36))? 


. Present Economic and Financial 


Situation in Germany 


. Demilitarised Zone 
. Air Pact 


. Possibility of Further Limitation 


of Armaments (a) in the Air and 
(b) on Land 


. German Political and Economic 


Penetration in Central and South- 
Eastern Europe and Extent to 
which its development would be 
likely to affect British interests 
and those of the other States 


concerned 


. Possible Return of Colontes to 


Germany 


. Relations of France and Germany 


with Russia 


» Possibility of Return of Germany 


to the League of Nations 


Possible Development of Existing 
Commercial Agreements with 
Germany (a) as regards United 
Kingdom and colontes, (b) as 
regards Dominions and India 


Possible co-operation with Ger- 
many on credit Policy (with 
special reference to Russia) 


6 No. 460. 





Foreign Office in consultation 
with Board of Trade and ‘Treasury 


Foreign Office in consultation 
with War Office and Air Ministry 


Foreign Office in consultation 
with War Office and Air Ministry 


Foreign Office in consultation 
with War Office and Air Ministry 


Foreign Office in consultation 
with Board of Trade and ‘Treasury 


Colonial Office in consultation 
with Foreign Office, Dominions 
Office, Admiralty, Air Ministry, 
War Office 


Foreign Office 
Foreign Office 


Board of Trade in consultation 
with Foreign Office, Colonial 
Office, Dominions Office and 
India Office 


Export Credits Guarantee Depart- 
ment in consultation with Treasury, 
Board of Trade and Foreign Office 


7 See No. 507. 
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12. Circumstances in which a British Treasury 
Government guaranteed loan to 


Germany would be possible and 
destrable 

13. Position as regards Danzig, Foreign Office 
Memel and Baltic States 

14. International Rivers Foreign Office 
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Sir S. Barton (Addis Ababa) to Mr. Eden 
(Received February 17, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 64 Telegraphic: by wireless [F 1457/33/1] 


Personal and Secret ADDIS ABABA, February 16, 1936 

Your telegram No. 49.! 

Military Attaché is at present in Dessie and owing to rains probably 
could not return under a week. I have therefore consulted assistant Military 
Attaché who is here and has the greater experience owing to his service with 
Ethiopian Boundary Commission and who travelled from Addis Ababa 
to the Sudan on foot last year. 

Captain Taylor submits and I agree that withdrawal in the event of a 
crisis of members of the Legation who number with guards about 170 


persons would not be a practical proposition by any route for the following 
reasons. 


1. The distances to eastern or western frontier average not less than 
400 miles involving a journey of not less than 40 days. 

2. Food, blankets and ground sheets at least would have to be taken 
requiring a minimum of two mules per man. 

3. Some three hundred and fifty mules would have to be collected from 
and driven by men presumably hostile. 

4. All routes offer abundant opportunities for ambush. 


If crisis arises here as a consequence of Italian operations, it may be 
assumed that the Italian forces will not be far distant from Addis Ababa 
and Assistant Military Attaché agrees with me that it is towards Italian line 
that any retreat if practicable would be directed. Here again the same risks 
as indicated above, would apply though over a short distance, and in our 


1 This Foreign Office telegram of February 7 to Sir S. Barton explained that the War 
Office were considering a scheme for the withdrawal of all members of the Legation in 
the event of ‘the Emperor disappearing from the scene either as the result of an Italian 
bomb or through some other cause’. He was asked to send his recommendations for 
appropriate action by telegraph. 
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opinion everything points to most feasible scheme being to hold the Legation 
until Italian forces arrive. 

The questions now raised by the War Office formed subject of long 
consideration last spring with the result that the policy of concentration 
and defence laid down in your telegram No. 170? of July 16th 1935 was 
adopted. 

Since arrival of British guard here in September and of French guard at 
Dire Dawa in October this policy has been steadily though unobtrusively 
perfected. On the departure of the Italian Legation early in October the 
diplomatic body approved of the policy as drawn up by French and our- 
selves and appointed a Central Committee, including heads of Missions and 
Military Attachés, to keep in touch with all foreign communities and to 
work out details of cooperation with Ethiopian police in the first phase and 
of concentration of all foreigners in defended area of this Legation (with 
outpost in German Legation) in second phase if and when disorder or 
xenophobia supervenes. 

Although evacuation by air has been shown to be impracticable, com- 
munication, supply and cooperation in three weeks by air should be 
practicable more especially if Royal Air Force scheme of an advance base 
at Dire Dawa is developing. 

The British and French security measures have thus become an integral 
and essential portion of an international policy approved and relied upon 
by local representatives of eight governments who in turn are between them 
officially charged with the protection of interests of ten other governments 
whose nationals are included amongst foreign population of Addis Ababa. 
Actual numbers of this population today as worked out by Central Com- 
mittee are 3,152 persons. 

Apart therefore from practicable impossibility question of any withdrawal 
of members of this Legation as apart from the rest of the foreign population 
would appear to be politically impossible on international grounds in 
addition to national grounds mentioned in my telegram No. 1643 of July 
8th 1935. These grounds are now all the more conclusive because since that 
time the policy of defence described above has been definitely adopted, and 
the various foreign communities are aware of the broad outlines of what 1s 
contemplated. In such circumstances it seems to me more than ever out of 
the question to contemplate any scheme which, while aiming at rescue of 
the Legation staff, would leave the British community to its fate. Such a 
course would be rendered doubly invidious since the guard, furnished from 
Indian army for the protection of the British community here, which 1s 
largely Indian, would be evacuated as an escort for the Legation staff on its 
withdrawal to the frontier. If it were adopted I submit that we should be 
committing such a breach of faith with our own people and with the other 
Powers concerned as we should never be able to live down. 


2 Volume XIV, No. 368. 3 Ibid., No. 352. 
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No. 524 


Draft Minutes! of the first meeting of the Committee on Germany, held in the 
Prime Minister's Room, House of Commons, on February 17, 1936, at 4 p.m. 


[C 1028/4/18] 


Present: The Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin, Prime Minister (in the Chatr); 
The Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay MacDonald, Lord President of the Council; 
The Rt. Hon. Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Exchequer; The 
Rt. Hon. Sir John Simon, Secretary of State for the Home Department; 
The Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; 
The Rt. Hon. Viscount Halifax, Lord Privy Seal; The Rt. Hon. J. H. 
Thomas, Secretary of State for the Colonies; The Rt. Hon. Walter 
Runciman, President of the Board of Trade. 


The Committee had before them the following papers: 


A Memorandum by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (C.P.13(36)), 
covering Reports from H.M. Ambassador in Berlin.? 


A Memorandum by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (C.P.39(36)), 
covering extracts from speeches by German Ministers. 3 


A Memorandum by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (C.P.42 
(36)),# covering a Memorandum by Sir Robert Vansittart.5 


It was pointed out, in the course of this last Memorandum, that possible 
concessions to Germany, as part of a settlement, might take one or more of a 
number of forms; for example, the return of one or more of the former Ger- 
man Colonies (under mandate or otherwise), an agreement on raw materials, 
the abandonment of the demilitarised zone, a decision not to exclude further 
categories of German goods from our market, special trading advantages in 
certain areas (e.g. the Danube basin), and a possible revision of the League 
Covenant. Among the advantages to the peace of Europe, which might 
form the other side of the bargain, were the return of Germany to the 
League of Nations, an air pact, a substantial measure of armaments limita- 
tion (in particular in the air), and an undertaking to make no further 
territorial claims in Africa or Europe. 

The covering Memorandum by the Secretary of State (C.P.42(36)) 
drew attention, among other matters, to the possibility that the German 
economic crisis might result in the Nazi Government attempting a foreign 
adventure as a means of distracting attention from their failures at home. 
From our point of view, this constituted an additional reason for coming to 
terms quickly. There must, however, be no concessions merely for the sake 
of keeping Germany quiet. They should only be offered as part of a final 
settlement. 


! Circulated as G (36) 1st Meeting. 2 No. 460. 3 No. 507. 
4 No. 509. 5’ Appendix IV(b) to this Volume. 
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THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR ForeIGN AFFAIRS emphasised, in opening 
the discussion, that our policy towards Germany must have two predominant 
objects—to secure her return to Geneva and to secure some marked measure 
of armaments limitation. We were heirs to a situation which had deterior- 
ated before our eyes; if France had shown more wisdom two years ago,® 
our difficulties might not have arisen in their present acute form. ‘This 
country was now compelled to insure itself by modernising its defence 
forces; but, unless he was mistaken, there was an important section of 
British opinion which would not accept that measure unless it were accom- 
panied by a renewed attempt towards a political settlement in Europe. 

THE Lorp PRESIDENT OF THE Councit and THE Home SECRETARY 
agreed with this diagnosis of the state of opinion at home, and considered 
that a diplomatic move would greatly assist in the presentation of the Defence 
programme. 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR Foreicn AFFarrs thought that the objects 
he had mentioned might constitute a long-term policy; the Cabinet Com- 
mittee would not be able to reach conclusions in a hurry. In the meantime, 
a short-term policy towards Germany would be required, if the situation 
was to be held, and his tentative suggestion was that we might invite the 
League to set on foot an inquiry into the Colonial raw materials position, 
such as had been proposed by Sir Samuel Hoare on September r1th last.7 
The terms of reference of the inquiry might be based on Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
own words ‘an enquiry which should be limited in this case to raw materials 
from colonial areas, including protectorates and mandated territories. 
I suggest that the emphasis in the terms of reference should fall upon free 
distribution of such raw materials among the industrial countries which 
require them, so that all fear of exclusion or monopoly may be removed 
once and for all’. 

The inquiry might be either by the Economic Committee of the League, 
which had the advantage that its members were chosen on their individual 
merits and not on nationality grounds, or by an ad hoc League Committee. 
In the former case it might be desirable to add to the Committee experts 
from Germany, Portugal and Belgium; the last two countries were inti- 
mately affected, although they did not include any ex-German Colonies 
among their possessions. A short-term policy of this kind would show that 
we meant business, and would take the edge off Germany’s propaganda. 

Tue Lorp Privy SEAL suggested that it would be necessary first to go 
some way towards clearing our minds on long-term policy. 

THe Home SECRETARY saw advantages in the suggested short-term policy. 
It was not, however, clear to him that it would give rise to any gratitude 
in Germany, particularly if it resulted (as it probably would, so far as 
British Colonies were concerned) in a verdict that nothing was in fact being 
done to prevent access to raw materials. Such a result to the inquiry might 


6 A reference to the French refusal in April, 1934 to enter into negotiations with Ger- 
many for an agreement on the limitation of armaments; see Volume VI, No. 394. 
7 See No. 522, note 2. 
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even tell against a settlement, for Germany’s true object was the prestige 
attaching to a colonial empire. 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRADE said that there was a passage 
on page 15 of Sir Robert Vansittart’s memorandum$ which crystallised the 
issues: “I'wo points must, however, be made perfectly plain. One is that no 
commercial facilities alone will ever satisfy ““A People without Room”’ stoked 
to fever heat and artificial fertility. The second is that we cannot possibly, 
in the existing state of Europe, make any statements of renunciation in 
Central Europe, for such action would produce panic and a political land- 
slide. In other words, an economic solution cannot precede a political 
solution, of which it is only a part, and the easier and less dangerous part 
to boot.’ 

Tue Lorp PRESIDENT OF THE Councit considered that an attempt must 
be made to reach the two solutions simultaneously. 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE COLonigs suggested that the machinery 
for the transfer of a mandate needed investigation. 

THE Prime MInisTER called attention to a Parliamentary answer which 
he had given that afternoon (see Appendix A to the present conclusions).° 
The legal position appeared to be that both the assent of all the signatories 
to the Treaty of Versailles and ratification by the League of Nations would 
be necessary before a mandate could be transferred. 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE Cotonigs feared that there would 
be an impasse if Germany were to ask for the return of any colony mandated 
to one of the British Dominions (e.g. for South West Africa). 

THE Lorp PRESIDENT OF THE CounciL said that he would like to turn 
to the important preliminary issue of the probable French attitude to our 
plan. Our experience over the Anglo-German Naval Agreement had shown 
once more that France’s suspicions were easily aroused where Germany was 
concerned, and it would be worth while taking some trouble on the present 
occasion to mect the French point of view; we might otherwise find that we 
had both failed to win Germany’s confidence and forfeited that of France. 
Time after time, in the past, France had blocked an accommodation with 
Germany on account of its risks. Monsieur Flandin might probably prove 
more open to argument than many of his predecessors, but he might very 
possibly decline to commit himself until after the Elections. At any rate he 
would appreciate the advantage of getting Germany back to the League 
Council, if that were practicable. 

THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER said that, when he had last spoken 
to him, he had gained the impression that Monsieur Flandin would feel 
it his duty to go through the motions of reacting against any move in the 
German direction, but that his reaction would not be violent. 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS had no doubt that, at 
the outset at any rate, our advances would be met by Herr Hitler’s usual 

8 See p. 784 below. 

®° Not printed. For his reply to this question by Mr. Sandys, see 308 H.C. Deb. 5 s., 
cols. 1407-8. 
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answer that it was no use discussing an Air Pact while the Italo—Abyssinian 
war lasted. The Anglo-French line would then presumably be that we 
must refuse to accept this as an answer. 

Tue Lorp PRESIDENT OF THE Councit hoped, nevertheless, that we should 
choose the Air Pact as our opening. It seemed to him that this was the better 
Opening move; the colonial raw materials suggestion would be a new 
opening, so far as negotiations with Germany were concerned, and it was a 
suggestion regarding the utility of which he (the Lord President) was not 
quite convinced. 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS said that, speaking 
frankly, he himself would probably not have originated the suggestion for 
an inquiry into the raw materials situation. Some degree of expectancy, 
however, now existed on this subject. 

THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER thought that, if the inquiry were 
held, the kernel of the German economic complaint would turn out to be 
that they wanted a source of raw materials on which they could draw without 
the need for foreign exchange. Apart from that, there would be found to 
be little substance in the German contentions. The Germans might then 
put forward a demand for colonies as a matter of prestige, and for the 
repudiation of the Versailles statement that they were unfit to administer 
them. 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRADE thought that the Germans 
had in fact been good colonisers. 

THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER said that, leaving prestige on one 
side, there was more real need in Germany for an opening in Central Europe. 

THE Lorp PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL saw the greatest potential danger 
of the whole situation in the new Nazi doctrine that the existence of a 
German population in a foreign country was sufficient to justify an extension 
of German territorial sovereignty in that direction. If this line were per- 
sisted in, negotiations would be impossible. 

The central point on which we ought to concentrate was the rehabilitation 
of the League. If the League’s authority declined further, war was assured. 
We must be prepared to pay a heavy price, if we were to buy Germany’s 
return to Geneva, and he would like to repeat his view that the first step 
must be to persuade France to co-operate. If she declined to do so, we should 
have to make up our minds whether to drop our plan, and risk the conse- 
quences, or to go ahead alone. 

Tue Lorp Privy SEAL indicated that, in this eventuality, he would be 
for going ahead alone. 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFaIRs said that one interpreta- 
tion of the position was that France would be relieved if we compelled her 
to face the facts. 

In reply to a question, THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD oF TRADE said that 
he could not predict the extent to which a Germanic customs union, covering 
all the Central European states, would damage our trade. If our trade in 
those countries became a total loss, it would cost us some £8,500,000 a year. 
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Against this it might’ be possible to set off some increase in our trade with 
Germany, but this was an incalculable factor. 

Tue Home Secrerary thought that the preliminary inquiries ought not 
to be allowed to drag. The essential thing was to exploit our defence 
programme while it was still new—there was no doubt that it would result 
in Germany attaching more weight to our opinions. 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR ForREIGN AFFAIRS was afraid that we 
should not see a final settlement without some transfer of mandates. 

THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER and THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR THE Co.onigs were both inclined to consider that the transfer of 
Tanganyika would be worth while if a really permanent settlement could 
be achieved. The difficulty was to believe in the permanency of any settle- 
ment which could be extracted from Germany. 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE BoarpD OF TRADE wished to reserve his position. 
Some of the concessions which had been mentioned would be very injurious 
to our trade, and he would not be prepared to assent unless there was a real 
prospect of something of great value in return. 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS was anxious that the 
Cabinet Committee’s deliberations should not be unduly prolonged. At 
the same time, there were a number of aspects of the situation which it 
had not examined. He handed round a paper (see Appendix B)?° containing 
a list of memoranda which he wished to see circulated and considered. 
In the preparation of most of these the Foreign Office would have to ask 
for the co-operation of other Departments. 

He did not think that it would be wise for him to approach the French 
until the Committee had had an opportunity of commenting on these 
memoranda. 

The Committee agreed to meet again as soon as the additional memor- 
anda were available. 


10 Not printed. In the filed copy of these minutes this annex contained items 1-6, 10, 
and 11 of the Enclosure to No. 522. 


No. 525 


Note by Mr. Febb on the possible extension of sanctions against Italy 
[J 1609 216]1] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 18, 1936 


If it is decided to extend sanctions at all, the most obvious course seems 
to be to decide for the imposition of both the oil and the so-called ‘tanker 
sanction’ on the basis of the experts’ report. 

If, however, it is thought that circumstances do not warrant this, there 
are various other alternatives which might be considered, though none of 
them offers any outstanding advantage. 
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(a) Refusal of facilities for Italian ships in the ports of all ‘sancttonzst? countnes 
and/or prevention of League ships visiting Italian ports. This would include a 
refusal of bunkering facilities (both oil and coal), and, in the opinion of the 
Board of Trade at any rate, would come very near to a blockade. It should 
be noted that it was considered as a shipping sanction and thus outside 
the Terms of Reference of the Experts’ Committee. Its reactions would 
probably be more dangerous than those of the oil embargo itself. As a 
sanction it would be effective, but as a measure of positive blockade, it 
goes further than present circumstances warrant. 

(b) Refusal on the part of ‘sanctionist’ countries to supply any goods to the Italian 
East African colontes whether by sea or by land. This would scarcely add to the 
difficulties of the Italian Government. Shipments to East African ports 
are now being made almost exclusively in Italian bottoms. The cutting off 
of supplies from Kenya might, it is true, inconvenience the Italians to a 
certain extent, but the total volume of this trade is relatively small. On 
the whole, therefore, it looks as if any sanction on these lines would be 
ineffective. 

(c) The addition of coal, tron, and steel, to the prohibited list. ‘The main objection 
to the Oil Embargo, viz. that it would be ineffective, applies with still 
greater force to the above commodities, since Italy’s supplies can be pro- 
vided without difficulty from non-San[c]tionist countries (Germany and 
Austria) ; moreover supplies would come overland, and would consequently 
put no strain on Italy’s merchant marine. 

(d) Application of the ‘tanker’ sanction by itself. This might be considered. 
Italy would probably in that event still continue to draw the bulk of her 
supplies from the Black Sea, but she would have to use her own tankers 
for the purpose. It might be possible for all League countries to combine 
the ‘tanker’ sanction with some scheme for restricting Italian purchases of 
oil in their territories to the 1934 level. On this basis some two million tons 
could be made available for Italy from European sources, provided that 
she fetched it herself. This would leave about 1,800,000 tons for her to 
transport over the Atlantic either in her own tankers or in those of non- 
sanctionist countries. Provided that effective measures were taken (1) to 
prohibit tankers from proceeding to Italy, and (2) to prohibit the sale and 
chartering of tankers to States not applying the embargo, then it is possible 
that Italy might still be able to satisfy her needs, but (in the words of the 
Committee of Experts) ‘with greater difficulty and at greater expense’. 

A further advantage of this scheme, if practicable, would be (1) that no 
‘sanctionist’ country would continue to make large profits out of the present 
situation (as Roumania Is doing now); (2) that no question of compensation 
would arise, and (3) that the Scandinavian States, who have up to now 
felt the effect of sanctions least, would share in the general burden, and 
(4) that public opinion in America could hardly object, seeing that the 
League would be merely following the express desires of President Roosevelt 
himself. 

GLADWYN JEBB 
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No. 526 


Mr, Eden to Sir S. Barton (Addis Ababa) 
No. 64 Telegraphic [F 1598/45/1] 
Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, February 19, 1936, 6.30 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 369. 

I shall welcome a similar appreciation as soon as you are in a position to 
telegraph it after such consultation with Military Attaché or Assistant 
Military Attaché as may be feasible at the moment. 

What I am particularly anxious to know is how far situation in Abyssinia 
appears to you to have deteriorated both from the military and from the 
general point of view since the Italian success against Ras Desta and the 
further victory which the Italians claim to have won in the north during 
the last few days. | 

Is there any danger of an Abyssinian collapse? If so, at what period 
is this danger likely to be greatest? To what causes must this danger, if it 
exists, be more specifically ascribed? 

What is the position in respect of food supplies and are these expected to 
be sufficient to maintain the Abyssinian army during the rains and allow 
them to take the field again if necessary when they are over? How far is the 
civilian population suffering from economic disorganisation as the outcome 
of the general mobilisation and is such suffering likely to effect political 
cohesion in Abyssinia? 

I do not think it advisable that you should make any direct enquiries of 
the Abyssinians. But any information obtainable as to the Emperor’s 
views and state of mind would be particularly valuable although your 
report should not be delayed to enable this to be obtained. 


t This telegram and Nos. 527 and 528 below were despatched after the Cabinet meeting 
on February 19, at which Mr. Eden referred to studies that had recently been undertaken 
in the Foreign Office on his instructions as to the application of further sanctions against 
Italy and to the situation in Abyssinia. He said that he himself ‘was inclining to the view 
that as regards the oil sanction, if it was deemed ineffective, the best course for the League 
to take would be to pass a resolution re-affirming its willingness to apply an oil sanction 
but in accordance with the report of the Expert Committee referring the matter to the 
United States of America. The main objection to this proposal was that the United States 
Government and people would probably take umbrage at it’. He would like his colleagues 
to consider the pro before the next meeting. After some discussion the Cabinet 
agreed: ‘(a) to take note that the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs would in the near 
future circulate a memorandum raising the issues on which a decision was required before 
the question of the oil sanction was discussed at Geneva; (b) that the Secretary of State for 
War should circulate a military appreciation of the situation in Abyssinia in which should 
be included references to such subjects as the power of the Abyssinian nation to maintain 
its armies in the field having regard to difficulties of food supply, lack of sanitation, com- 
munications and so forth.’ 

2 No. 214. 
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No. 527 


Mr. Eden to Sir E. Drummond (Rome) 
No. 39 Telegraphic [7 1580/1000/1] 
Very Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, February 19, 1996, 7.10 p.m. 


Committee of 18 meet early next month! and though it is difficult to 
forecast line which Committee may wish to follow it is possible that they 
may desire either (a) to impose embargo regardless of attitude of U.S.A. 
or (5) to adopt a resolution which would re-affirm readiness of Committee 
to impose oil embargo and, basing themselves on Experts’ report, enquire 
of United States Government in regard to the possibility of independent 
action by them upon the same lines. 

While you cannot of course approach Italian Government in any way I 
should be glad of your personal views as to the likely effect of each of these 
courses on Italian determination to continue the war. If neither of these 
courses were pursued and the League decided simply to adjourn considera- 
tion of the embargo do you personally consider that the effect of this would 
be to harden Italian opinion in support of the war or further to discourage it 
owing to the absence of any factor which might be expected to rally opinion 
to Signor Mussolini? 


A letter from Mr. Eden to M. Vasconcellos of February 20 formally acknowledged 
receipt of the experts’ report (cf. No. 514) and stated that it was understood that a date 
early in March had been suggested for the meeting of the Committee of Eighteen. He 
suggested March 2 and said that the United Kingdom representatives would be ready to 
attend a meeting of the Committee on that date. 


No. 528 


Mr. Eden to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 50 Telegraphic [F 1579/136/1] 
Very Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, February 19, 1936, 9.15 p.m. 


League Committee of Experts on oil sanction have now issued report,! 
which is briefly to effect that if embargo were universally applied now Italy’s 
stocks of oil would suffice at present rate of consumption for three to three 
and a half months and that if U.S.A. were to limit their exports to normal 
level prior to 1935, embargo imposed by all League States would be effective; 
only effect, however, embargo by League States alone could have on Italy 
would be to render purchase of oil by her more difficult and expensive. 

Clearly therefore effectiveness of embargo turns on readiness or otherwise 
of U.S.A. to co-operate to extent of limiting their exports of oil to Italy. 

Committee of 18 meet early next month and though it is difficult to 
forecast the line which Committee may wish to follow it is possible that they 


t See No. 514. 
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may desire either (a) to impose embargo regardless o1 attitude of U.S.A. 
or (5) to adopt a resolution which would re-affirm readiness of Committee 
to impose oil embargo and, basing themselves on Experts’ report, enquire 
of United States Government in regard to the possibility of independent 
action by them upon the same lines. 

While I should not of course wish you to speak to the United States 
Government in this matter, I should be glad of your own views as to what 
would be the effect of action under (a) upon opinion in U.S. and possible 
action of U.S. Government. Is there any hope that in such circumstances 
steps might still be taken by U.S. Government to limit their exports to 
pre-War level or is the Neutrality Bill doomed? How far can we expect that 
realisation that U.S. alone is supplying the requirements of a belligerent 
would increase internal pressure upon the U.S. Government and how far 
would such pressure be likely to prove effective? 

I should also be glad of your own views as to the attitude U.S. Govern- 
ment might be expected to take in reply to course (0). 


No. 529 


Mr, Eden to Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) 
No. 213 [C rorg/4/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 19, 1936 
Sir, 

With reference to Your Excellency’s recent despatches regarding the 
critical attitude adopted by the German press towards this country, I have 
to inform you that, at my request, Lord Cranborne asked the German 
Chargé d’Affaires to call on him on February 15th.' Lord Cranborne told 
Prince Bismarck that he was anxious to have a talk with him because he had 
been rather distressed by reports which he had seen in the German press 
indicating a deterioration in the relations between Great Britain and 
Germany. He said that he thought it would be a thousand pities if this 
impression were allowed to gain ground, as he knew that it was my view 
that close collaboration between the three Western Powers was essential 
to European peace. 

2. Prince Bismarck said that it was quite true that opinion in Germany 
had been profoundly shocked by what appeared to be a definite anti- 
German bias in the British press during the last few days. He quoted 
leading articles in the “Times’ and the ‘Daily Telegraph’ approving 
the Franco-Soviet Pact. He also referred to a report from the Paris 


t Cf. No. 515, note 6. On Lord Cranborne’s record, dated February 15, of this conver- 
sation, a minute by Mr. Wigram reads: “This interview took place on instructions of 
S. of S. I have sent an advance copy to Sir E. Phipps. We shld record officially by 
desp[atch] when seen by S. of S. R.F.W. 15/1.’ Mr. Eden wrote: ‘I am grateful to Lord 
Cranborne for this interview which should have a good effect. A.E. Feb. 15.’ 
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correspondent of the “Times’ emphasizing the danger of German aggression 
in Austria; and he said that there was a tendency to throw the whole blame 
for British rearmament upon German rearmament. 

g. Lord Cranborne replied that Prince Bismarck must recognise that 
British newspapers were entirely free and could say exactly what they 
liked. But that so far as His Majesty’s Government were concerned it had 
been made abundantly clear on many occasions that the Franco—Soviet 
Pact did not affect this country in any way, and that it did not affect the 
Treaty of Locarno, to which His Majesty’s Government still fully subscribed. 

4. With regard to German rearmament Lord Cranborne informed 
Prince Bismarck that the reason for British rearmament was that His 
Majesty’s Government thought that all armaments in the world created a 
situation of insecurity. He did not wish to go into the reasons for German 
rearmament; but Prince Bismarck must recognise that German rearmament 
was the best example at present in the public eye and that it was natural that 
the public should regard that as the greatest contribution to the general 
insecurity. It was all part of the general problem in the eye of the British 
public. 

5. Prince Bismarck drew attention to the harm which had been done by 
the White Paper on disarmament last year. Lord Cranborne said that 
Prince Bismarck must expect that in any White Paper on this subject the 
question of German rearmament would inevitably be mentioned. He also 
pointed out that the British public linked the question of German rearma- 
ment to certain speeches which had been made in Germany during the last 
few months, which themselves linked the question of German armed 
strength to the satisfaction of demands which Germany might legitimately, 
or illegitimately, have. These constituted in the eyes of a certain section 
of the British public a veiled threat. 

6. Prince Bismarck said that nothing that Herr Hitler had said gave 
any colour to that supposition. Lord Cranborne reminded him that there 
were other speakers beside the Chancellor.? 

7. As regards colonies, Prince Bismarck said that obviously between the 
colonial problem and German rearmament there could be no connexion. 
Lord Cranborne replied that perhaps this was so, but he thought that Prince 
Bismarck would recognise, and he hoped that the German Government 
recognised, that all these questions created a general impression of insecurity 
when they were combined with a large measure of rearmament in every 
country. He could assure him at any rate that I was most anxious in every 
way to collaborate both with the French and the German Governments for 
the preservation of general peace. In this connexion Lord Cranborne 
gave Prince Bismarck, as expressing my views, a note from a sentence 
from my telegram No. 1 Saving to Berlin? which read as follows: ‘I should 
like the Chancellor to know that I share the views he has so often expressed 


2 The following sentence in the draft at this point was deleted before despatch: ‘Prince 
Bismarck said that perhaps some of these speeches had been rather unfortunate.’ 
3 No. 433. 
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regarding the importance of a close and confident understanding and 
collaboration between Great Britain, France and Germany.’ 

8. Prince Bismarck said that he thought it would be important that this 
statement should be reaffirmed, and he would communicate it to his 
Government. 

g. In conclusion Lord Cranborne said how much His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment regretted that it was impossible at the present time to make any 
progress with the Air Pact. Prince Bismarck replied that obviously it was 
not practicable while the Italo—Abyssinian dispute was in progress. When 
asked whether the view of the German Government was that as soon as that 
dispute was ended negotiations could begin again, Prince Bismarck gave no 
direct answer, but he eventually indicated that that was his personal view. 
The basis for negotiation, however, would he said be altered by the fact of 
Russian air rearmament. Lord Cranborne said that no doubt in any 
negotiations every Government concerned would state its views, but the 
great thing was that negotiations should begin.* 


¢ Prince Bismarck’s account of this conversation is given in D.G.F.P., op. cit., No. 568. 


No. 530 
Letter from Str E. Phipps (Berlin) to Mr. Eden 
[C 1180/4/18] 
Private BERLIN, February 19, 1936 


Dear Anthony, 


In the ‘Times’ of the 11th February there was a letter from Lothian! 
giving the impressions he gathered during a visit to America regarding the 
European, and particularly the German, situation. Lothian’s impression 
was briefly that the major cause of the present rise in armaments, the present 
troubles in Abyssinia and the Far East and the threatened conflict in Europe 
was not territorial frontiers but the economic suffocation of certain nations, 
etc. Lothian goes on to argue that the urgent need is to make it possible for the 
suffocated countries to buy foodstuffs and raw materials in their own currencies 
or by exporting their own manufactures to raise the standard of living. 

As I have seen no answer to Lothian’s letter in the “Times’ and as I have 
heard similar views expressed by recent visitors to Germany, many of whom 
urge the advisability of direct British financial help, may I make a few com- 
ments on this and some kindred topics? 

In the first place Germany’s economic difficulties to-day are largely of 
her own making and are accepted by the people as a fair price for the 
independence which she is achieving. Her exports have dwindled for two 
reasons. The imposition of quotas and tariffs in foreign countries, which 
in a great many cases were the direct result of the imposition of quotas and 
tariffs in the first instance by Germany, has helped to strangle German 


? See The Times, February 11, 1936, p. 15. 
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trade. Furthermore German exports are too dear because of the mainten- 
ance of the Reichsmark at the old parity and of rearmament through credit 
expansion. Germany has deliberately adopted an agrarian policy injurious 
to her foreign trade with two ends in view: (1) the propagation of a vast and 
vigorous peasant population with an eye to future wars; (2) the provision 
of a food supply independent of the outer world, also largely with a view 
to future wars. 

In this as in other things Hitler’s policy is inconsistent. He is providing 
marriage bonuses for servant girls to induce them to marry and propagate 
the species. He is giving large tax reductions to large families. At the same 
time he is bitterly complaining that Germany is overcrowded and is in 
dire need of territorial expansion. Germany, he complained at the Motor 
Show on the 14th instant, is a “Volk ohne Raum’. 

This criticism does not, however, take us very far. What we need is a 
remedy for the present tension and the aim of my letter is to make con- 
structive rather than destructive criticism. I want to discuss very briefly 
from my vantage-point the following questions: 

(1) What bearing has the economic situation of Germany on her foreign 
policy? 

(2) Should we grant Germany a loan or economic advantages in the 
British market; should we return her colonies, or help her economically 
in the Danubian basin? 

(3) Is there anything we can do at an early date to relieve the existing 
tension and show Germany that war 1s not the only remedy for her present ills? 

Under the Hitler régime war can break out in two ways. An incident 
may take place such as the recent murder of a Nazi political boss in Switzer- 
land. Trouble may arise in Italian Tyrol due to the weakness of Italy. 
There may be another Nazi coup in Austria, an incident in Danzig or 
Meme], in short a spark in any one of the little powder kegs scattered round 
Europe. These wars belong to the ‘fortuitous’ category. The other category 
only contains one war, namely the type of war that Bismarck waged on three 
occasions, in 64, 1n’66 and in ’70: the more or less deliberate war of aggression. 

The point I wish to make here is that the economic situation will play 
little or no part in the first, but a decisive part in the second category. In 
the first case it will not matter whether Germany is fat or lean, whether she 
lacks markets or raw materials. Popular passion will be suddenly aroused 
by some intolerable incident. The kettle will boil over and the consequences 
will be damned. In the second category, on the other hand, economics 
will be a major factor. 

Of course in both cases the Army, so far as its advice is heard, will try to 
avoid war until economic conditions are favourable and the camel has 
grown two beefy humps. But under the present régime an outburst of 
popular wrath may carry the day despite the Army chiefs, whether the camel’s 
ribs are showing through its hide or not. Therefore my own answer to my 
first question is that the economic situation, despite the American view or 
Lothian’s view, will neither cause nor prevent a war and will only be of 
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prime importance in the case of a deliberate war. The question then resolves 
itself into one of a different order. Will Germany ever again wage a de- 
liberate war on the Bismarck model? I do not propose to tackle this alarm- 
ing question here and now but I believe that she would only do so when the 
economic conditions were extremely favourable, that is to say after several 
years of prosperity. No matter how favourable the prospects of a short 
successful campaign a la Schlieffen may be, the Army will not deliberately 
run the risk of repeating the food and material shortages of the last war. 
Therefore unless the kettle boils over, Germany will not of her own accord 
start a war or join in a war whilst she is lean. 

Question (2). I am not at all sure that Schacht would accept a loan even 
if we proffered it. One of the slogans which brought Hitler into power was 
‘No more foreign loans!’ ‘No more interest servitude!’ Germany wants to 
escape from the clutches of the foreign Shylock who threatens her with a 
clearing house when she can’t pay her interest. Economic advantages in 
the British market or in the Danubian basin would of course be gratefully 
accepted, as would the return of Germany’s colonies. The point I want to 
make is that markets and colonies alone are not enough. No amount of 
economic concessions will satisfy the German maw. Aitler’s desiderata, 
unlike Schacht’s, are political in the first line, and it would be pure self- 
deception to think that markets or colonies alone can put off the evil day. 

Question No. 3. Is there anything we can do at an early date? I see 
nothing in the economic line except as part of a general settlement. By all 
means let us give concessions, political and economic, and even colonial, to 
achieve a definite settlement. But the Lothian idea by itself is not only 
fallacious but dangerous and calculated to bring about the most deadly 
form of war, viz., the war carefully prepared a la Bismarck.? 

Yours ever, 
Eric PHipps 


2 In a private letter of February 24 to Mr. Ashton-Gwatkin commenting on Sir E. 
Phipps’s letter, Mr. S. D. Waley of the Treasury wrote: ‘I agree with every word. In the 
next year or two Germany may well become a Satisfied Power economically, especially if 
she devalues, but will remain a Dissatisfied Power politically. On the other hand, increased 
economic distress would make German opinion more inflammable by an incident & 
perhaps here E.P. rather over-states his case. Yrs S.D.W.’ 


No. 531 


Sir S. Barton (Addis Ababa) to Mr. Eden 
(Received February 21, 9.15 a.m.) 


No. 69 Telegraphic: by wireless [F 1601 /84/1] 
Most Immediate Most Secret ADDIS ABABA, February 20, 1936 


The Emperor sent for the Military Attaché at Dessie February 1gth and 
dictated to him through Emperor’s personal servant in English the following 
confidential message which he brought me by aeroplane today. 
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The message is addressed to His Britannic Majesty and if His Majesty 
refers it to his government the Emperor asks that the latter will treat it as 
strictly confidential and of special importance to the Emperor. The Military 
Attaché was asked to return to Dessie if possible on February 22nd and 
contrive to indicate on that date to the Emperor by telegraph the minimum 
delay necessary for an answer to be received. 

The message begins: 

When Italy started this war she put out news making it appear that 
Ethiopia was starting the war against Italy’s colonies. Let alone starting 
the war against Italy’s colonies we have been forbidden to have enough 
arms to police our own country until recent times. It is not necessary to tell 
this matter in detail. 

But since the aggressiveness of Italy has been decided and England is 
one of the countries who has pronounced this judgment against Italy this 
matter is also clear. 

Sanctions which were put into force against Italy to stop the war have 
become insufficient. Even more, because Italy was quite prepared for 
this matter, sanctions have become a means to strengthen herself. 

When we started our defensive war, though we knew we were not equally 
equipped with arms as Italy, nevertheless we wanted to save our honour 
and await the judgment of the world. We allowed them to enter our country 
and massacre our people knowing that we had unequal arms to match them. 
This we did to defend our honour and judgment of the world. 

Because England has been the main defender of the case we were hoping 
England would have aided us in a way which would not have touched her 
honour integrity or armed forces by giving us arms ammunition and loans 
to carry on our defensive fight. But though it has been judged against 
Italy that she was an aggressor she has not found a way to help the aggressed 
state neither to stop the war nor to strengthen us. Not only has Italy violated 
a treaty not to use gas against us or other nations but she has been using 
poison gas against our people to kill women and children. The world 
knows how Italy has bombed Red Cross hospitals and how she has killed 
patients in Red Cross hospitals and how she has massacred those who have 
taken shelter under the Church; of these facts the government of England 
has been informed. 

The reason that we have refused to accept the Hoare—Laval peace 
proposition is as the British Government has understood that it was an 
unjust notification to the effect that British Government refused to accept 
it. The reason we refused it was because we should have had to pay what 
was an indemnity regardless of money and blood we have shed. 

If England desires to bring peace between us on the basis of international 
law she has always championed and if England has this desire we wish 
before any more blood is shed and any more harm is done to our country 
that England may decide a place where the two countries may meet and 
negotiate the matter, in the meantime an armistice being called. This may 
be conveyed to the British Government in the name of the Emperor. 
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The reason we have presented this proposition is that Signor Mussolini 
has offered us to negotiate directly with her for peace. If it is necessary to 
let the British Government know the proposition he has made we will do 
so when reply to this message is received. 

But our hopes and our thought is to bring our country into a higher 
civilisation and to tie it with benefit both to our country and to England 
either in the form of a protectorate or in the form of a mandate without 
touching our independence and to work for development of the country 
which is our own. If this latter could be possible we would rather choose 
this than another proposition. 

(Message ends). 

My own comments are contained in my telegram No. 7o.! 


t No. 532 below. 


No. 532 


Sir S. Barton (Addis Ababa) to Mr. Eden 
(Received February 21, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 70 Telegraphic: by wireless [F 1602/84/71] 
Most Immediate Most Secret ADDIS ABABA, February 20, 1936 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

This message is evidently the Emperor’s own composition and is, I judge, 
unknown to any of his Ministers or advisers. Normally he conveys such 
messages to me in French with no one else present, but in this instance, in 
the absence of a common language and in accordance with Ethiopian 
practice, he made use of his personal servant who has some knowledge of 
English, rather than risk the use of an official interpreter. For this reason 
I have abstained from attempt to improve on the English in order to keep 
as far as possible the character of the original. The plural use throughout 
indicates the Emperor’s speaking. 

In my opinion the background of the case is made up of the following: 

1, Emperor’s genuine dislike of war as such and attachment to peace. 

2. His realisation of the immense injury which a prolonged war must 
inflict on his country and particularly on the cause of its reform and pro- 
gress which is second only to its continued independence, in his aims. 

3. His realisation that delay in application of further sanctions coupled 
with refusal of positive League assistance and recent Italian advances on 
both fronts render a prolonged struggle inevitable. 

4. His conviction emphasized repeatedly and consistently to me through- 
out secret conversations of 1933 and 1934 that only some form of British 
guarantee for the future could render possible a stabilisation of his relations 
with Italy. 


1 No. 531. 
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Whilst I realise that a . . .2 mandate or protectorate is excluded—and, 
however embarrassing the circumstance may be, England is the only 
country he trusts—I submit that quite apart from League principles and 
abstract justice we must as realists accept the fact that only by assuming 
in some degree responsibility which this trust implies can we hope to promote 
an early peace. France and the Vatican are ruled out as acceptable media- 
tors, and if individual effort is to be utilized we alone remain. If we refuse 
he will not be willing to accept an (?unequal) settlement which he is con- 
vinced will only be the first stage on the road to ultimate absorption of his 
country by Italy.3 

2 The text was here uncertain. 

3 An interim reply was sent to Sir S. Barton on February 22 in Foreign Office telegram 
No. 65, saying that the Emperor’s plea for intervention was under consideration. Copies 
of Nos. 531 and 532 were in the meantime sent to H.M. The King, Mr. Baldwin, and the 
three service departments. Referring to Sir S. Barton’s remarks in telegram No. 70 above, 


Mr. Peterson wrote on February 21: ‘I think that Sir S. Barton’s comments miss the point 
—which is that the Emperor is uttering an urgent appeal for help...’ See No. 540 below. 


No. 533 


Mr. Eden to Sir E. Drummond (Rome) 
No. 209 [7 1630/1000/7] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 20, 1936 
Sir, 

Signor Grandi asked to see me this afternoon. He stated that he wished to 
give me certain impressions of the position in Rome and the results of his 
recent visit there. In the first place he was convinced that Signor Mussolini’s 
position in the country was as strong as ever. He had himself been somewhat 
puzzled by the number of reports which he had received lately from his 
British friends to the effect that conditions in Italy were becoming very bad 
and that the National Front was cracking. Having been back to Rome he 
was quite sure now as to the source of these impressions. It was true that 
the wealthier classes of the community were suffering a good deal. Taxa- 
tion had been increased and their position was hard, but this did not apply 
to the peasant population who were comparatively unaffected. He liked 
to face alternatives squarely. If Fascism was doomed then Communism 
would take its place in Italy but Signor Mussolini would be there at the 
head of a Communist State as he was to-day at the head of a Fascist State. 

2. As regards Italy’s attitude to the European situation as a whole there 
had been no change. Signor Mussolini had not modified his views but there 
was continuous pressure and propaganda from Germany. This disquieted 
Signor Grandi and he kept seeing behind this present dispute the shadow 
of Germany. 

g. As to the Italo—-Abyssinian dispute itself the Ambassador maintained 
that the prospects of a settlement had improved. It was quite true that 
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there were influences around Signor Mussolini pressing him to be obdurate. 
On the other hand, in his own conversation with him Signor Grandi had 
been able to convince himself that Signor Mussolini had not shut his mind 
against negotiations. The time was not yet, but ultimately might it not be 
possible to come back to the Report of the Committee of Five?! He had 
himself put this to Signor Mussolini and the latter had admitted the possi- 
bility ultimately of negotiating within the framework of that Committee’s 
Report. This, Signor Grandi thought, was important, the more so since 
Italy had once refused the Committee’s Report.? But such negotiation was 
not possible at the present time. I replied that I was much interested to 
hear what Signor Grandi had to say about the Report of the Committee of 
Five. It had always seemed to me that the Italian Government’s cardinal 
error had been to reject that Committee’s report and I thought that its 
terms might furnish the basis for the ultimate settlement. 

4. Signor Grandi went on to speak of Italy’s attitude towards the League. 
He said that this was now less hostile than it had been and that he attached 
importance to that factor since it would be all the easier in consequence for 
Italy to accept a League decision at the end of the conflict as it was clearly 
desirable that she should do. Signor Grandi went on to say, however, that 
there was one anxious problem on the horizon, and that was the question 
of the possibility of new sanctions next month, and more particularly of an 
oil sanction. He was quite convinced that the imposition of the oil sanction 
at this time would strengthen the influence of those in Italy who did not 
wish for negotiation and would in consequence make such negotiation 
more difficult, though Signor Grandi admitted that there was in any event 
no chance of any negotiation taking place in the near future. 

5. I told Signor Grandi that I could not of course make to him any 
statement about the attitude of the British Government on this subject. 
In the first place it was a matter for the League and not for us individually, 
more especially since we were not a principal oil producer; in the second 
place the Cabinet had not yet considered the report of the Experts Com- 
mittee. Signor Grandi said that he fully appreciated this and also the 
difficult position in which His Majesty’s Government was placed, the 
difficulty which he admitted would be enhanced by the possibility that 
Italy would be advancing in Abyssinia when the Committee met. None 
the less he sincerely begged me to consider the effect which such a sanction 
might have. He had a very difficult task in persuading the Italian Govern- 
ment that we were not the villains of the piece in every sanction. The 
French were always eager to say that things would have been worse but for 
their intervention and Signor Grandi maintained that both M. Flandin 
and M. Titulesco had declared that there would be no oil sanction. 
I replied that they had not told us so. 

Signor Grandi went on to say that he was anxious to maintain the calmer 
situation which now existed between our two public opinions. In his own 
view, and this was coming to be recognised in Italy, the French Government 

t See Volume XIV, No. 641, note 4. 2 See tbid., No. 607. 
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had not played a good part in this dispute. Signor Grandi even sought to 
maintain that they had deliberately encouraged Italy in her enterprise in 
the early stages. These efforts to improve the situation between our two 
countries must, however, inevitably suffer seriously from the imposition of 
an oil sanction. 

6. Signor Grandi then complained of the note which I had addressed to 
him in reply to Italian observations about arrangements for mutual 
assistance in the Mediterranean.3 He said that its curt character and the 
statement that no useful purpose would be served by continuing the cor- 
respondence had come as an unpleasant shock to Rome. I replied that the 
intention of the note had certainly not been to give offence, but to state 
what I believed to be the position. The Ambassador then admitted that he 
thought the Italian Government was partly to blame for not having raised the 
matter in discussion at Geneva instead of resorting to an exchange of notes. 

7. Finally the Ambassador left with me the attached Aide-Mémoire 
calling attention to the deportation of certain Italian subjects from Malta.‘ 


3 See No. 519. 4 Not printed. 


No. 534 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Mr. Eden 
(Recewed February 21, 5.12 p.m.) 


No. 102 Telegraphic [F 1635/1000/r1] 


Very Confidentzal ROME, February 21, 1936, 4.15 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 39.! 

Does not [?final] decision [?as to the] adoption of either course A or B in 
first paragraph depend on whether or no it is likely to be sufficiently 
effective to induce an immediate desire in Italian Government to come to 
terms in view of results of curtailment of fighting efficiency of their forces in 
Africa? Unless the above condition is fulfilled I do not think that either 
imposition of an oil embargo regardless of attitude of the United States, or 
adoption of resolution affirming readiness to impose oil embargo, with 
enquiry as to United States’ willingness to take independent action, will of 
themselves affect Italian determination to continue the war. In the first 
cases [svc] fresh outburst of anger against sanctionist countries will follow and 
Italian Government will use event to whip up internal morale of the country. 
A further possible result may be decision by Signor Mussolini that Italy 
shall leave the League. 

2. Incidentally if course B is taken Italian Government will do all they 
can to increase any resentment felt in the United States at being placed in a 
position of final responsibility as regards oil sanctions and if the United 
States refuse action Italian Government will represent United States opinion 
as favourable to their adventure thus helping morale here. 


t No. 527. 
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3. Should neither course be adopted and present situation continue 
Italian Government will of course declare that failure represents a triumph 
for Italian policy and that Geneva was afraid to act but I do not think that 
such a standpoint will carry much conviction even in Italy. I consider if 
no embargo is imposed Italian opinion will continue blindly to follow Signor 
Mussolini in prosecution of the war whether or no they are personally 
favourable to such a policy. | 

4. Much of course must depend on how military situation in Abyssinia 
develops but I should emphasize strongly that Signor Mussolini is completely 
master of the position and he is still the only voice that ultimately counts. 

5. Payment for oil in gold or foreign devisen constitutes of course a strain 
on Italian financial resources and this factor must be balanced against 
advantages of an oil embargo even though its result may be less speedy. It 
appears however from experts’ report that if embargo is imposed by sanction- 
ist countries only, Italy’s oil will in any case cost her more. But calculations 
on these last points are clearly easier to make in London or Geneva. 


No. 535 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Mr. Eden 
(Recewved February 22, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 45 Telegraphic [7 1644/136/1] 


WASHINGTON, February 21, 1936, 6.20 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 50.! 

Strict legal position as regards embargoes on exports is precisely what it 
was in November but since then three events have occurred all of which 
affect general situation adversely. 

(A) New law has been passed so that we can be absolutely certain that 
short of a European war there will be no further legislation till next year, if 
then. Congress has been delighted to dispose of this controversial question 
so quickly and hopes to hear no more about it. And by refusing to adopt 
Administration’s Bill it has indicated that it does not in practice desire an 
elastic policy in regard to neutrality. 

(B) Paris peace proposals had profound effect (see my despatch No. 176).? 
With necessary misrepresentations they afford valuable and telling arguments 
to all who advocate isolationist principles either on political grounds or for 
commercial reasons. 

(c) The election is so much nearer and nobody wants to be bothered by 
foreign affairs. At most favourable moment last autumn IJ did not think the 
Administration by its ‘extra-legal’ methods would be able to limit oil 
exports to normal proportions (see my telegram No. 412).3 For more than 


! No. 528. 


2 Of February 13, not printed. Cf. however Nos. 387, 408, and 425. 
3 No. 306. 
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two months it has neither said nor done anything in this direction and I do 
not think it could now even advocate limitation. 

It is however possible that it may state again that traders must carry on 
business at their own risk. 

If the League imposed embargo regardless of United States attitude I 
expect there would be expressions of shame and heartburnings in some 
volume and perhaps even pressure but it would be ineffective even if it 
became apparent that United States alone were furnishing supplies. Never- 
theless this course of action would do more than anything else to restore 
League prestige and to influence American opinion in favour of collective 
peace system. 

I should certainly not recommend course (B) of your telegram under 
reference. United States Government would reply courteously that existing 
law does not contemplate embargoes and that further legislation cannot 
now be expected. There could be no other answer. But reaction amongst 
politicians would be bad and they would represent the League communi- 
cation as an attempt to entangle United States or as a mere manoeuvre to 
put the whole blame on America. 

If the League were to impose embargo regardless of United States attitude 
decision should be notified to the United States Government in simplest 
possible way (see my telegram No. 421).4 

4+ Of December 7 (J 9060/5499/1), not printed. This telegram referred to No. 311 and 
confirmed that League decisions should be communicated to the U.S. Government through 
Geneva and not direct to the Secretary of State. 


No. 536 


Note of a Meeting at the Foreign Office at 11 a.m. on February 21, 1936" 
[7 1824/7/1] 


Present: United Kingdom: Right Honourable Anthony Eden, Right Honour- 
able Malcolm MacDonald, Right Honourable Earl Stanhope. 
Canada: Honourable Vincent Massey; Commonwealth of Australia: 
Right Honourable S. M. Bruce; New ealand: Sir James Parr; 
Union of South Africa: E. Horn, Esq.; Irish Free State: J. W. Dulanty, 
Esq. 


... Mr. Eben then said? that he had been wondering what line to take when 
the question of the oil embargo came before the Committee of Eighteen on 
2nd March—which he understood was the most likely date. He had felt 
when the Report of the Expert Committee} was published that it only 


1 This note was prepared in the Dominions Office and forwarded from there by Mr. B. 
Cockram to Mr. R. M. A. Hankey on February 24, with the comment that the draft was 
longer than usual in view of Mr. Eden’s request for as full a note of the talk as possible. 

2 The first part of the note dealing with Egyptian affairs is not printed here. 

3 See No. 514. 
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remained to give the proposal decent burial and to let existing sanctions 
take their course. But he had lately been thinking that there was something 
to be said on the other side. It appeared that the Italian gold reserve 
would at the present rate of consumption probably suffice to pay for Italian 
imports until the end of the year unless it was subjected to a further strain. 
The military position of the Italians had undoubtedly improved. It was 
not so certain therefore that the Abyssinians and the existing sanctions 
would suffice to prevent Italy being at any rate partially successful. Again, 
the (Commercial) Counsellor of the Embassy at Rome, who had a very 
thorough knowledge of the Italians and with whom he had had a long talk 
recently, was convinced that they were becoming depressed and that it was 
important to keep up the pressure in order not to allow them a breathing 
space. There was also the United States to consider. If the members of the 
League merely washed their hands of the embargo on the ground that it 
was useless to impose one without the co-operation of the United States 
then it would probably be argued in the United States that they were 
merely putting it forward as an excuse for doing nothing. In any case he 
was doubtful of the expediency of making such a statement about the United 
States and expected that Mr. Massey would share his view. 

Mr. Massey entirely agreed. He thought on the other hand that there 
was a very strong body of opinion in the United States which was deter- 
mined to prevent profits being made out of war by United States exporters, 
and he thought that if the members of the League imposed an embargo and 
it became evident that this was failing to achieve its object owing to exports 
of oil from the United States, then there would be very strong pressure upon 
Congress to take action to remedy the situation. He did not put this forward 
as a sufficient reason for imposing the embargo, but he thought that if it 
was felt desirable to impose the embargo this consideration should be borne 
in mind. | 

Mr. Bruce said that the Commonwealth was not on the Committee of 
Eighteen and he was very glad that he would therefore not have to say 
anything on the subject. So far as he was concerned he would prefer not to 
see the embargo imposed. 

Mr. EDEN inquired whether Mr. Bruce’s reason was that he was appre- 
hensive of a ‘mad dog’ act by Italy. 

Mr. Bruce agreed. 

Sir JAMES ParRR took the opposite view. He agreed with Mr. te Water 
and General Smuts that there was no likelihood of any such act by Italy 
at the present time, and it was his personal view that there never had been. 
He believed that Mussolini had been playing a game of bluff. One point 
on which he would, however, like to have information was as to the possible 
effect of an attack from the air on the concentration of the Fleet at Alexandria. 

Mr. EDEN said that he also thought that a ‘mad dog’ act at the present 
time was most unlikely. This view was shared by the Ambassador at Rome 
and he was convinced that it was now so obvious that the effect would 
merely be that Italy was committing suicide that not even Mussolini could 
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contemplate it. As regards Sir James Parr’s inquiry, he asked Lord Stan- 
hope whether he could give any information. 

Lorp STANHOPE said that although an attack from the air might have 
done serious damage a few months earlier, the anti-aircraft defence of the 
Fleet had been greatly strengthened and if any Italian aeroplanes attempted 
a bombing raid he thought they would be in for a very warm time. 

Mr. EDEN said that it was a most difficult question on which to reach a 
decision. So many of the factors that had to be weighed were ‘imponder- 
ables’ and it was very difficult to estimate the balance of advantage. In 
an attempt to get a somewhat clearer picture he had asked the Minister at 
Addis Ababa to furnish an estimate of the present position in Abyssinia, and 
this would shortly be available. 


No. 537 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Mr. Eden 
(Recewed February 22, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 104 Telegraphte [7 1637[/1000/1] 


ROME, February 22, 1936, 8.20 a.m. 


My telegram No. 98.! 

Dr. Gayda in this evening’s ‘Giornale d’Italia’ publishes the first editorial 
comment on note on report of interdepartmental committee on British 
interests in Abyssinia.3 

After stating that the curiosity as to the manner in which the report 
came into the hands of the ‘Giornale d’Italia’ will remain unsatisfied Dr. 
Gayda denounces as superficial the observation of the British press that 
report proves that British policy has not been guided by British interests. 


1 This telegram from Sir E. Drummond, dated February 20, 1936, has not been preserved 
in the Foreign Office archives. The relevant docket reads as follows: ‘Refers to his tele- 
phone conversation with Sir L. Oliphant regarding publication in Giornale d’Italia of 
summary of Maffey Report. United press are apparently giving out in Rome that a copy 
of the report was stolen from His Majesty’s Embassy. Only two copies of the report were 
received by the Embassy and both are in their places in the files. Has no reason to suppose 
that either copy has ever been in other than official hands.’ See No. 539 below, note 7, for 
further comments on this point. The summary of the report filled less than one page of 
the Giornale d’Italia of February 19. (It appears on p. 3 of the fifth edition, dated February 
20, of the copy of this newspaper examined for the editors in the British Museum News- 
paper Room at Colindale). The nine main conclusions, from the end of the Report, were 
printed in full. These and other extracts were translated into Italian. The nine conclusions, 
retranslated from this Italian translation back into English, were printed in The Times of 
February 20, 1936, p. 14, and this version is reprinted in Documents on International Affairs 
1935 (Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1937), Volume II, pp. 566—7. 

2 i.e. Giornale d’Italia of February 21; it appears on p. 1 of the fifth edition of February 22 
in the set preserved in the British Museum Newspaper Room. 

3 The full text of the ‘Report of Inter-Departmental Committee on British Interests in 
Ethiopia’ (J 2381/97/1), was published for the first time in Volume XIV, Appendix II. 
The committee commenced work in March 1935; its report was dated June 18, 1935, but 
was not circulated until August. 
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Dr. Gayda says that committee was set up after Abyssinian dispute was al- 
ready far advanced and after the Italian Government had already drawn the 
attention of the British Government to its ultimate intentions. The report 
is based on the supposition of the absorption ofall or part of Abyssinia. It makes 
no reference to the League of Nations but deals only with British national 
interests and defines direct compensations which should be sought from Italy 
in Ethiopian territory which is today declared intangible; these concessions 
even go beyond the existing Italian—British agreements about Ethiopia. 

He concludes that His Majesty’s Government envisaging the absorption 
of Ethiopia by Italy took measures directed to preserve its own exclusive 
interests; the League policy later adopted was the outcome of political 
influences still somewhat obscure. Since it is established that Italy was 
ready to discuss the dispute with His Majesty’s Government it was mislead- 
ing to speak of the dangers to British imperial interests which might result 
from Italian expansion in East Africa. Finally the contention that the 
British naval concentration in the Mediterranean was due to the threatened 
disturbances of the equilibrium of forces in that area was artificial and only 
explicable if the later hostility to Italy is admitted.5 

Translation by bag.® 


4 Commenting on this point, Mr. Thompson remarked: “The Committee was set up 
after the Italian démarche of January 29th, 1935, in which we were informed of the Franco- 
Italian agreement, and notified also of the Italian desire to exchange views concerning the 
‘mutual & harmonious development’ of Anglo-Italian economic interests in Abyssinia. 
This enquiry was not accompanied by any intimation that Italy intended to attack Abys- 
sinia. Dr. Gayda is, in fact, merely repeating the old allegation that although the Italians 
had been quite frank with H.M.G. the latter let them proceed with their plans until it was 
too late for the latter to be altered. G. H. Thompson. 22/2.’ Cf. Volume XIV, No. 143. 

S In answer to a parliamentary question on February 24, 1936, Mr. Eden gave a brief 
account of the setting-up and purpose of the inter-departmental committee under Sir John 
Maffey’s chairmanship, and said that he would deprecate any suggestion that the docu- 
ment was ‘in itself, and particularly at this date, of an especially secret character, the 
disclosure of which can be a source either of any great embarrassment to His Majesty’s 
Government, or of any danger to the interests of the country’. He had, he said, decided 
that no useful purpose would be served by publishing the Report: 309 H.C. Deb. 5 s., cols. 

6 Not printed; cf. No. 539 below. 


No. 538 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Mr. Eden (Recewed February 22, 11.1 a.m.) 
No. 40 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 1109/4/18] 
BERLIN, February 22, 1936 


D.N.B.' issued on the evening of the 21st February the following com- 
muniqué regarding the attitude of the German Government towards the 


Franco-Russian treaty. 
. ‘In yesterday’s debate in the French Chamber on the Franco-Soviet 
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pact of alliance, Monsieur Herriot stated that in its note of the 25th May, 
1935, that is to say 23 days after the signature of the pact, the German 
Government had recognised although with certain reservations that the 
Treaty of Locarno was not affected by the new pact of alliance. 

2. We are informed by the competent authorities that this assertion is 
in direct conflict with the facts. 

3g. The German Government’s memorandum of the 25th May which was 
communicated to the Powers signatory to the Treaty of Locarno discusses 
exhaustively the question whether the obligations which France undertakes 
by the new pact with the Soviet Union come within the limits laid down by 
the Treaty of Locarno and reaches the clear conclusion that in the view of 
the German Government this is not the case. 

4. Of primary importance in reaching this decision is as the German 
memorandum points out the provision of the Protocol to the Franco-Soviet 
Treaty of alliance under which the two partners while undertaking to 
apply to the Council of the League before proceeding to any action such 
as they could base upon the well known Article 16 of the Covenant of 
the League, have, none the less, to carry out the obligation of assistance 
agreed upon between them if for some reason or other the Council fails to 
give a recommendation in this sense or is unable to reach a unanimous 
decision. 

5. France thus claims freedom in the case of a conflict between Germany 
and the Soviet Union to proceed militarily against Germany on the basis 
of Article 16 of the Covenant even though she is unable to base her action 
on a recommendation or on some other decision of the Council of the League 
but rather decides unilaterally for herself the question of the aggressor. 

6. Furthermore the terms of the Franco-Soviet Protocol are in conflict 
with the provisions of the Covenant according to which Article 16 can be 
applied to a non-member state like Germany only after a special preliminary 
procedure before the Council of the League. 

7. The German memorandum of the 25th May emphasises that any 
military action which is started under such circumstances would be, in the 
view of the German Government, outside the scope of Article 16 of the 
Covenant and therefore would constitute a flagrant violation of the Treaty of 
Locarno.? 

8. Still clearer than the legal violation of the Locarno Treaty by the new 
pact which is alone discussed in the German memorandum is the incom- 
patibility of the two treaties from the general political point of view which 
has from the beginning been emphasized by the German Government.3 

2 In a minute dated February 24 Mr. Wigram noted that paragraphs 4-7 followed 
closely the wording of paragraph 5 of the German note of May 25, 1935: cf. D.G.F.P., 
op. cit., No. 107, and Volume XIII of this Series, No. 253. 

3 Mr. Wigram thought that this was the first public German statement that the two 
treaties were incompatible ‘from the general political point of view’. He thought the 
statement should be regarded ‘with gravity’ and that the German Government would 


repeat the statement officially to the Powers after ratification of the treaty by the French 
Chamber. 
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g. It is well known to the other Powers signatory to the Treaty of Locarno 
that the German Government maintained this point of view in the discussions 
which arose out of its memorandum and maintains it still today. 

10. Under these circumstances the statements of Monsieur Herriot 
referred to above can only be explained on the assumption that he is not 
correctly informed of the contents of the German memorandum and of 
the point of view adopted by the German Government in the discussions 
which followed it.’ 


No. 539 


Sir E. Drummond (Rome) to Mr, Eden (Received February 26) 
No. 238 [7 1742/1000] 1] 
ROME, February 22, 1936 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegram No. 98! of the 2oth February, I have the 
honour to enclose a translation of the article published on the rgth February 
in the ‘Giornale d’Italia’? summarising and quoting from the Report of 
the Inter-departmental Committee on British interests in Abyssinia. 
Where extracts from the Report have been quoted the texts given in the 

Report itself have generally been inserted and any variations in the version 
_ published in the ‘Giornale d’Italia’ noted in the margin; in some cases, 
however, these extracts are given in the form published in the ‘Giornale 
d’Italia’ and differing passages in the Report are noted in the margin. 

2. It will be observed that, while there has naturally been a certain care 
in the choice of extracts suitable for quotation, the differences between the 
versions published in the ‘Giornale d’Italia’ and the text of the Report are 
mainly such as would be accounted for by hurried translation for publication 
in the press. The main attempt to adapt the text of the Report to propa- 
ganda purposes is the omission of paragraphs 3 and 4, which is most cer- 
tainly calculated to mislead the public as to the spirit in which the Report 
was drafted. The extract from paragraph 20(a) is not quite accurately given 
and is made to imply that the Tripartite Agreement recognised almost the 
whole of Abyssinia as belonging to the Italian sphere of influence, which 
is not at all what the Report itself conveys: the extract from paragraph 50 
omits the remarks about Italian propaganda among the British tribes on 
the frontier between Kenya and Italian Somaliland. These appear to be 
the only cases where the sense of the passages from the Report has been 
deliberately tampered with to suit the purposes of the writer of the 
article. 

g. At first there was little editorial comment and it was not until the 21st 
February that Dr. Gayda, who is the editor of the ‘Giornale d'Italia’, 


1 See No. 537, note 1. 2 Not printed. 
3 Printed as Appendix II to Volume XIV. 
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produced a leading article on the subject, designed to controvert the 
assertions of the British press that all that the Report proved was that 
British policy in the dispute had been based on disinterested motives. A 
brief summary of Dr. Gayda’s singularly unimpressive article was contained 
in my telegram No. 104 of the 21st February‘ and I enclose a translation of 
it for purposes of record.2 The main interest of this article seems to be in 
showing the lengths to which Dr. Gayda 1s prepared to go in distorting the 
truth to suit his own purposes. It was natural enough that he should refrain 
from publishing paragraphs 3 and 4 of the Report; but he can hardly dis- 
claim knowledge of their existence and of the very clear statement con- 
tained in them that the Inter-departmental Committee refrained from 
advising His Majesty’s Government on the fundamental question of what 
British policy should be, since this involved issues such as ‘how far His 
Majesty’s Government are prepared to support the League of Nations at 
the risk of losing Italian friendship’ and other factors with which the Com- 
mittee did not feel competent to deal; similarly Dr. Gayda must have been 
aware that paragraph 4 of the Report explained that the Committee were 
deliberately excluding from their considerations the question of the moral 
issues involved and added that it must not be assumed that because reference 
was made to territorial acquisitions the Committee felt that His Majesty’s 
Government ought to connive at Italy’s breaches of her engagements. 
Yet, knowing all this, Dr. Gayda does not hesitate to give his readers to 
understand that the Inter-departmental Committee’s Report implied a 
purely selfish disregard for obligations under the Covenant and existing 
treaties in furtherance of British interests. However, Dr. Gayda’s article 
is almost too feeble to merit serious examination, and were it not for the 
writer’s position it would scarcely be worth troubling you with his article, 
except possibly as an example of the straits to which the Italian press has 
been put to find suitable comment on a publication which to the unbiased 
reader appears mainly to disprove the Italian contention that British 
policy has been directed by British interests. Indeed, several people have 
asked me whether I can explain the motives for the publication of this 
article in the ‘Giornale d’Italia’, I can only assume that the reasons are 
compounded of a desire to advertise the newspaper’s cleverness in obtaining 
such a document, to make trouble between ourselves and Ethiopia, and to 
play up to those elements in Great Britain that disapprove of an active 
policy in any case in which British interests are not directly involved. 

4. The ‘Regime Fascista’, ‘Mattino’ and ‘Popolo d’Italia’ have repro- 
duced the ‘Giornale d’Italia’ article in full; other papers have published 
abbreviated extracts from it. Apart from Dr. Gayda’s article, the only 
editorial comment that I have seen appeared in the ‘Popolo di Roma’. 
This paper alleges that the Report disproves the ‘fable’ that His Majesty’s 
Government were kept in the dark as to Italian intentions; it claims that the 
terms of the Report fully justify the action that Italy has taken and asserts 
that the fact that the enquiry was addressed to an Inter-departmental 

4 No. 537. 
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Committee and not to the League of Nations disproves the contention that 
British action has been guided solely by League principles. Other papers 
have confined themselves to reproducing, sometimes at considerable length, 
the reception given by the foreign press to the ‘Giornale d’Italia’s’ dis- 
closures. 

5. I regret that I am unable to offer any explanation whatever of the 
manner in which a copy of the Report can have found its way into the hands 
of the “Giornale d’Italia’. Only two copies of the report have been received 
at this Embassy; the first, which was provisional, was enclosed in the 
Egyptian Department’s letter of the roth August, 1935, (J 2381/97/1),5 and 
the second, definitive, copy was enclosed in Sir Samuel Hoare’s despatch 
No. 948 (J 3572/G) of the 22nd August.2 Both these copies are in the 
proper places in the files of this Embassy and I have no reason whatever 
to believe that any unauthorised person has at any time had access to 
them. 

6. Finally, I gather from remarks let fall by Signor Suvich in the course 
of a conversation which I had with him on February 2oth (see my telegram 
No. 101)? that Italian official circles will take the line that the copy of the 


5 Volume XIV, No. 425, note 3. 

6 This view does not appear to have been abandoned in the Foreign Office until after 
the occupation of Rome by Allied forces in 1944, when a great deal of information was 
obtained about the methods successfully adopted by the Italian Intelligence Service in the 
nineteen-thirties to obtain secret information from foreign missions and consulates in 
Italy. This was the work of a special group known as the ‘P. Squad’ (prelevamento, ‘with- 
drawal’). In 1935 it approached an Italian, Signor Constantini, who had been employed 
as a Chancery Servant at the British Embassy since 1914. He was well thought of and had 
been promoted to be second Chancery Servant in 1931; in 1937 he was sent with his wife 
to London to see the Coronation. After some hesitation he agreed in 1935 to assist the 
P. Squad and to enable it to carry out operations against the British Embassy sporadically 
but continuously from 1935 to 1940. He had to meet the head of the P. Squad outside 
the embassy, when he would pass over documents and cyphers; these were taken away, 
photographed, and returned to him within the minimum space of time (apparently about 
an hour and a half). An earlier stage in this and similar operations was the provision of 
duplicate keys to safes, etc. He was employed by the British Legation to the Holy See from 
1940 to 1944, and summarily dismissed when his activities were discovered in August 1944. 
Since there seems to be no certain evidence that the P. Squad had any other agent in the 
British Embassy the inference is that this Chancery Servant was responsible for the photo- 
graphing of the Maffey Report. It may be noted that in 1937, when a necklace belonging 
to the wife of the Ambassador was stolen from a locked red box in the Ambassador’s office, 
a thorough security investigation took place without revealing the identity of any ‘inside 
agent’. Recommendations for tighter security measures followed, but were only partially 
carried out (cf. Y775, Y776, and Y777, file 775/G/37, in F.O. 385/2(1937)). Successful 
Italian penetration of the embassies and consulates of some other powers also took place 
during these years. On December 8, 1947, in reply to a parliamentary question, Mr. H. 
McNeil, Minister of State, gave particulars of the leakages in Rome and said, ‘We also 
believe that Count Ciano was in the habit of boasting that he had a source in the Foreign 
Office which provided him with the contents of secret files affecting Italy. It is thought, 
however, that this was the device by which Ciano sought to cover up the actual source of 
information, which we now know to have been the Rome Embassy’ (445 H.C. Deb. 5 s., 
cols. 758-9). Cf. also R. Guariglia, Ricord! 1922-1946, p. 302, on the publication of the 
Maffey Report as an example of the methods of the Italian ‘Intelligence Service’. 
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Report which found its way into the hands of the ‘Giornale d’Italia’ was 
obtained by a journalist as the result of an indiscretion. I also derived the 
impression that Signor Suvich himself had only recently become aware of 
the existence of this document: a rumour current in journalistic circles 
here that the copy of the Report only reached the ‘Giornale d’Italia’ three 
days before it was published in that paper lends some confirmation to this 
impression.? 

7. In commenting on the Report as summarised in the Italian press, 
Signor Suvich remarked that it showed that the Italian action in Abyssinia 
was not contrary to British interests. I answered that I had always told 
him that the only British interest was Lake Tsana and the Report, to my 
mind, proved conclusively that we had acted from entirely disinterested 
motives and in support of our obligations under the Covenant. If the Report 
led the Italian authorities to believe at last the many declarations which had 
already been made to them on this point, its publication would not, perhaps, 
have been without some advantage.® 

I have, etc., 
Eric DRUMMOND 


7 Professor Enrico Serra, Secretary-General of the Commissione per la pubblicazione dei 
Documenti Diplomatict, kindly states that no reference to the Maffey Report has been found 
in the relevant files for 1935-6 of the Diplomatic Archives of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Rome. 

8 Comments on this letter in the Foreign Office were brief, but included the following. 
‘Everything goes to show that the Italian agent had access for a limited time to a copy of 
the report but did not secure possession of it. M. Peterson. 2.3.’ “This is no longer of 
“front page” interest. L. O[liphant]. 2 Mar. [1936].’ 


No. 540 


Mr, Eden to Sir S. Barton (Addis Ababa) 
No. 67 Telegraphic [7 1602/84/1] 


Secret Urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, February 24, 1936, 7.45 p.m. 


Your telegrams Nos. 69! and 70.? 

This message from the Emperor seems to me to constitute a more urgent 
appeal for assistance than your comments would indicate. For this reason 
I shall be glad of a reply as early as possible to my telegram No. 64.3 

In the meantime your reply to His Majesty should make the following 
points plain: 


(1) His Majesty’s Government cannot contemplate any suggestion for 
the assumption of a British mandate or protectorate over Abyssinia; 

(2) Any movement for conciliation between the two parties must come 
from, or be addressed to, the League. His Majesty may rest assured that 


t No. 531. 2 No. 532. 3 No. 526. 
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His Majesty’s Government will play their full part in promoting any effort 
which may be made under this condition. 

(3) Inthe course of the debate in the House of Commons on February 24th 
I emphasised that the report of the Committee of Five must in the opinion 
of His Majesty’s Government remain the foundation of conciliation.‘ It has 
always been and will remain His Majesty’s urgent desire to see conciliation 
on this basis attempted; 

(4) The Emperor might in these circumstances wish to profit by this 
public and authoritative declaration of His Majesty’s Government to 
address to the League an assurance of Abyssinia’s readiness and desire to 
proceed on this basis and to ask that the Committee of Five should again 
be convoked. 


Should His Majesty decide to adopt this course I should be glad to be 
informed. 

Following for your own information only. I do not for the moment 
desire to enquire the nature of any proposals which may have reached 
the Emperor from Italy, more particularly if the channel of these proposals 
is as I should suspect a very unreliable one. 


4 Cf. 309 H.C. Deb. 5s., col. 81. 


No. 541 
Letter from Mr. Eden to Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) 
[C 750/4/18] 
Private © Secret FOREIGN OFFICE, February 24, 1936 


Thank you for your letter of February 5th! which I was very glad to have. 

I think you have seen the memorandum? in its final form; and you will 
now be interested to know that the whole question of our policy towards 
Germany is being considered by a Cabinet Committee which had its first 
meeting on Monday last.3 This Committee felt that certain further in- 
formation was necessary before it could make a detailed study of the ques- 
tion; and the various Government Departments have therefore been told, 
with the aid of the information at our disposal largely obtained from your 
despatches, to prepare a number of memoranda. These will include the 
position in the demilitarised zone, the Air Pact, possibility of further 
armaments limitation, German political and economic penetration in 
Central and South-Eastern Europe, possible development of existing com- 
mercial agreements with Germany, possible cooperation with Germany on 
credit policy. I hope that these memoranda will be ready this week and 
that we shall have another meeting of the Committee soon. 

The feeling of the Committee at its first meeting seemed rather to be 
that some diplomatic approach to Germany would greatly assist in the 
™ No. 497. 2 Appendix IV (6d) to this Volume. 

3 February 17: see No. 524. 
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presentation of the Defence Programme next month. It begins to look then 
as if it might be difficult necessarily to wait until after the French elections 
and certainly until the end of the Abyssinian question. Moreover, I am not 
quite clear that an isolated approach to Germany, or rather an isolated 
feeler, in the first instance, will necessarily prove to be ruled out. In fact, 
to avoid the danger of leakage and obstruction a preliminary feeler may 
conceivably have to be made alone by us but this point will naturally 
require the most careful consideration. 

In any case, what I want to do in the first instance is to complete our 
survey of the whole field with the least possible delay. Then we shall be 
clearer about how to make the first move. 

While minds here are still uncertain I have a feeling, partly as a result 
of the meeting of the Cabinet Committee last Monday, that there will 
eventually be an inclination to use the Air Pact as the means of the first 
move towards Germany. I am only thinking now—nothing definite at all 
as yet—but we must remember that ever since last June we have had a 
clear mandate from the French to get German acceptance of the negotiation 
of an Air Pact accompanied by bilateral arrangements.+ It may be that 
eventually we may decide to ask you to press Hitler again on this point. 
Why, after all, need the negotiation of an Air Pact be postponed until the 
end of the Abyssinian affair? We got along very well with an Italian Dele- 
gation at the Naval Conference. I do not think there is any reason from 
the point of view of logic or practical necessity why, if there were goodwill, 
we should not get an Air Pact negotiation under way even with the Abyssin- 
ian trouble still in existence. 

It may be that it would be rather useful one day again to press Hitler 
on this line; I do not know that I should be very much disturbed if on that 
occasion Hitler carried out the threat which Neurath hinted at on December 
13th and definitely said that if we were going to press for bilateral arrange- 
ments he must press for the discussion of the question of the demilitarised 
zone. In such circumstances it would be quite open to us to reply that if he 
thought like that we should probably feel obliged to talk also about the 
situation in Central and Eastern Europe, and possibly about armament 
limitations as well, and if any discussion of the situation in Central and 
Eastern Europe came on, no doubt that would bring up the general economic 
and commercial question too. 

However, all this is very indefinite and uncertain at the moment. 
I only want you to know how I am turning things over in my own 
mind, 

But it seems to be becoming clearer and clearer that before long we 
shall be making a supreme effort to reach an understanding with 


Germany.5 
ANTHONY EDEN 


4 Cf. Volume XIII, No. 379. 
S This letter was drafted by Mr. Wigram and approved by Mr. Eden with minor altera- 
tions, The formal opening and ending of the letter are omitted on the filed copy. 
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No. 542 


Mr. Ingram (Rome) to Mr. Eden (Received February 25, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 110 Telegraphic [C 1136/4/18] 


ROME, February 25, 1936, 9.10 a.m. 

My despatch No. 222.! 

- Soviet Chargé d’Affaires today informed me that he had recently put 
direct question to Signor Suvich whether or not Italy favoured Franco- 
Soviet Pact. Signor Suvich had replied that while Italy favoured an Eastern 
Pact she regarded Franco-Soviet Pact with a certain reserve; legally it 
might not conflict with Locarno (as Chargé d’Affaires pointed out Italian 
Government last year informed German Government that Franco-Soviet 
Pact was not contrary to Locarno see Rome despatch No. g11 of August 
6th, 19352); politically it did so conflict. 

Chargé d’Affaires went on to express fears similar to those of the French 
Ambassador reported in my despatch under reference regarding Italian— 
German rapprochement. He had heard that Signor Suvich had urged on 
Austrian Minister for Foreign Affairs during the latter’s visit to Florence 
(see Rome telegrams Nos. 933 and 97‘) the importance of not making Haps- 
burg restoration a live issue. Chargé d’Affaires had also heard that the 
German Ambassador here who had recently been received by Signor 
Mussolini had assured the latter that Germany would not create any 
difficulties in Austria for the moment. He sensed in all this that some sinister 
bargaining was going on and expressed fears lest Italy and Germany might 
be preparing some coup de theatre such as declaration of rearmament by 
Austria and Hungary on lines of German declaration of March last. 

Despatch follows by bag.5 

Repeated to Paris and Berlin and Vienna. 


1 Of February 20, not printed. This reported M. de Chambrun’s anxiety at signs of 
friendship between Germany and Italy based on a common opposition to the Franco- 
Soviet Pact. 

2 Not printed. This despatch contained a translation of the Italian aide-mémoire of 
July 15, 1935, to the German Government (see Volume XIII, No. 395). 

3 Not preserved in the Foreign Office archives. 


4 Of February 20, not printed. 5 Not printed. 
No. 343 
Translation of Memorandum communicated by Italian Ambassador 
[F 1730/15/1] 


ITALIAN EMBASSY, LONDON, February 25, 1936 


With reference to the note from his Excellency the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs dated the 14th instant,! the Ambassador of His Majesty the 


t No. 519; cf. No. 533, paragraph 6. 
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King of Italy has, by order of his Government, the honour to make the 
following communication: 


‘With reference to the communication made by the Secretary of State 
on the 14th February, the Italian Government note that no argument has 
been adduced by the British Government in replying to the observations 
made by the Italian Government on the subject of the British memoran- 
dum of the 22nd January? and of the position which the British Govern- 
ment therein took up. The Italian Government therefore maintain their 
point of view as regards the action taken and the naval agreement pro- 
moted by the British Government in the Mediterranean, and reserve 
liberty to raise the question anew at the place and time which they may 
consider most suitable’.3 
2 See No. 472, note 5. 

3 A minute by Mr. Garran (a member of the Abyssinian Department) reads: ‘I gather 
from the News Dept. that there are thick headlines in the evening papers about this note. 
The Italian press attaché has evidently been busy. I. P. Garran. 25/2.’ Mr. Eden on 


February 27 agreed with Sir L. Oliphant’s view that as the text was in The Times of 
February 26 there was ‘no need whatever to communicate the terms to any other Power’. 


No. 544 


Sir S. Barton (Addis Ababa) to Mr. Eden 
(Recetved February 26, 10.45 a.m.) 


No. 76 Telegraphic: by wireless [F 1760/84]1] 
Immediate Secret ADDIS ABABA, February 26, 1996 
Your telegram No. 67.! 
It is very important that my reply should begin by indicating that 
message had been delivered to His Britannic Majesty who had referred it 


to His Majesty’s Government in United Kingdom for their views, which 
I would then give. May I use this form?? 


t No. 540. 
2 Foreign Office telegram No. 72 of February 26 to Sir S. Barton said ‘Yes’. The file 
noted that ‘Major Hardinge (Buckingham Palace) concurs, R. M. A. H[ankey]. 26/2’. 


No. 545 


Mr. Eden to Sir G. Clerk (Parts) 
No. 365 [f 1784/216/r] 
Sir FOREIGN OFFICE, February 26, 1936 
The French Ambassador asked to see me this afternoon, when he said 
that he had been asked by M. Flandin to speak to me about the forth- 
coming meeting at Geneva.! M. Flandin particularly wished to know what 


1 There 1s no account of this interview in D.D.F., but cf. ibid., No. 235. 
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were my ideas about the oil sanction, since it was important that our two 
Governments should act together. Furthermore, the fact that we, and 
presumably other foreign Ministers, would be in Geneva at the Committee 
of Eighteen, would inevitably focus considerable publicity on our doings. 

2. I told the Ambassador that I was duly conscious of M. Flandin’s 
second reflection, and I would put to him some of my anxieties about the 
situation. I thought it would be very difficult for us all to meet in Geneva 
to take note of the fact that we could not expect United States co-operation 
in the oil sanction, say therefore we would not apply that sanction, and all 
come home again. This would clearly be bad for the League and have a 
depressing effect on all its supporters. The Ambassador agreed to this, but 
added that the difficulty was that it seemed to be clear that an oil sanction 
would not work. What then were we to give as our reasons for putting it 
on, if we decided to do so? We could hardly say that it was in order to 
show that the League was doing something. 

g. I replied that perhaps the Ambassador had not quite placed the 
matter in its true perspective. It was always possible for the League to say: 
“Though we do not control world supplies of oil we do control a considerable 
part of them, and will do what we can by placing an embargo upon oil to 
make the war more expensive for Italy’. Such an attitude would, amongst 
other results, almost certainly produce a good reaction in the United States. 
If I might speak frankly to the Ambassador I thought that one of the most 
unfortunate effects of the Paris proposals in December was the reaction 
produced on world opinion, and more particularly on United States opinion. 
If we took a long view we must both of us realise the importance to our 
countries of United States goodwill. What would have been our position 
today if we had not had goodwill, and ultimately the active support, of 
the United States in the war years[?]. The Ambassador admitted the force 
of this argument, but added that he feared that while it was easy to render 
United States opinion more hostile, it was not so easy to increase its sympathy 
for the League. In saying this he was not of course referring to President 
Roosevelt or the State Department, but to American opinion as a whole. 

4. Finally I told the Ambassador that it seemed to me difficult to take 
up any definitive attitude at this stage, since it was necessary to know 
what was in the minds of countries like Roumania and Soviet Russia, who 
were large producers of oil. The Ambassador undertook to tell M. Flandin 
of my preoccupations and to tell him that I should be glad to see him at 
Geneva on Monday morning? previous to the meeting of the Committee of 
Eighteen which was not due to take place until that afternoon. By that 
time I should be in a position to make our own views clear to M. Flandin.3 


2 i.e. March 2, 1936. 

3 The imposition of the oil sanction was discussed at the Cabinet meeting on February 
26. Mr. Eden made a statement setting forth the pros and cons of the sanction, and con- 
cluded that on balance he thought that the League ought to impose it. In the discussion 
that followed the arguments for and against were fully aired. It was remarked that hitherto 
the principal burden of sanctions had fallen upon Great Britain, owing to interference with 
her vast trade. ‘The figures for no country’s sacrifice could compare with ours. The coal 
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export trade from this country to Italy had completely disappeared, and by next week 
30,000 miners would be unemployed. Debts due from Italy to this country were being 
held up and private firms were heavily hit...’ The business community of this country was 
bearing the brunt of sanctions. The position of the Fleet in the Mediterranean was 
becoming intolerable. An oil sanction might jeopardize the success of the naval conference 
(cf. Volume XIII, No. 667). The main arguments in favour stressed the adverse effect of a 
negative attitude on the future of the League of Nations, and on the government’s reputation 
in Germany, the United States, and Great Britain. Mr. Baldwin said: ‘He agreed in the 
general view that an oil sanction ought to be imposed. In this respect his view had changed. 
owing to the altered political circumstances of the day.’ 

The Cabinet finally agreed: ‘(a) That the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs at the 
meeting of the Committee of Eighteen fixed for Monday, March 2nd, should be authorised 
to make clear that H.M.G. favours the imposition of an oil sanction on Italy. (6) That he 
should endeavour to secure its application at as early a date as other members of the Com- 
mittee of Eighteen would agree to. (c) That he should take advantage of urging an early 
date for the application of the oil sanction in order to obtain postponement of consideration 
being given to a shipping sanction. (d) That the co-operation of other members of the 
League which were producers, exporters or carriers of oil was essential, though it would not 
be necessary to hold up the sanction for Venezuelan co-operation. (e) That the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs should as far as possible avoid taking the lead in this matter at 
Geneva, that is to say, it should be left to his discretion to carry out the policy of the 
Government with as little publicity to himself as possible. (f) That the Defence Policy and 
Requirements Committee should meet at 10, Downing Street on Tuesday next, March 3rd, 
at 11 a.m. to consider the proposals of the First Lord of the Admiralty for bringing home 
Naval personnel and units, and any points which the Secretary of State for Air might 
desire to raise.’ 

The President of the Board of Trade asked that his dissent might be recorded to the 
imposition of an oil sanction. The First Lord of the Admiralty asked that his dissent might 
also be recorded on the ground that no sanction ought to be imposed which was not likely 
to prove effective, a view which he understood had been held in the past by many of his 
colleagues and by the Cabinet itself. 


No. 546 


Mr, Eden to Sir G. Clerk (Parts) 


No. 369 [C r20r/4/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 26, 1936 
Sir, 

At the end of a conversation with the French Ambassador today! M. 
Corbin remarked that M. Flandin would wish to speak to me in Geneva 
about the demilitarised zone. I replied that I should be glad to hear what 
were M. Flandin’s views on this subject. M. Corbin said that as at present 
advised M. Flandin wished to take up a very firm attitude about this 
issue. 

I am, etc., 
ANTHONY EDEN 


t See No. 545. 
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No. 547 


Letter from the Admiralty to the Foreign Office (Recewved February 27) 


[C 1209/4/18] 
Secret ADMIRALTY, February 26, 1936 
Sir, 

With reference to your letter No. C 8022/55/18 of the 17th December 
last! on the subject of the refortification of Heligoland, I am commanded 
by My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to acquaint you, for the in- 
formation of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, that, according to 
information in the possession of Their Lordships, which is considered to be 
reliable, work, apparently of a military nature, has been in progress on the 
Island for some time and definite steps have been taken towards the recon- 
struction of at least two of the harbours. Up to the present, however, no 
evidence definitely establishing any actual re-armament of the Island has 
been forthcoming. 

With regard to paragraph 3 of your letter, I am to state that Their 
Lordships adhere to the views expressed in paragraph 6 of Admiralty letter 
M. 02776/35 of the 12th July last.2 

I am, etc., 
S. H. PHItuips 


t In this letter the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty were asked whether they had 
any reason to believe that the German authorities intended to take or had actually taken 
any steps to refortify Heligoland in violation of Article 115 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

2 On July 12, 1935, the Admiralty had replied briefly to an earlier enquiry that while 
the fortification of Heligoland would not constitute an actual threat to British security, it 
seemed important from the point of view of Anglo-German relations that such fortifications 
should not be built. 


No. 548 
Letter from Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Mr. Sargent 
[C 1303/86/18) 
Confidenizal BERLIN, February 26, 1936 


My dear Sargent, 

My letter of February 11th.? 

The decision that a triumvirate composed of Goering, Blomberg and Hess 
should take over affairs in the event of Hitler’s death is confirmed by a very 
good source. 

Goering’s idea is, I hear, in such event to make the Duke of Brunswick 
Emperor, to have himself made a Duke, to be Chancellor and to swagger 
about in newer, brighter and better uniforms with larger and more brilliant 
medals, stars and grand cordons. Since the abortive Putsch in 1923 when 


¥ No. 512. 
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he was shot he is, so I am told, unable to have children. The other day he 
explained to Madame Francois-Poncet what an advantage it was in these 
dangerous times not to have children: ‘Look at Goebbels’, he said, ‘he 1s 
frightened and he and his wife are always worrying about what will happen 
to their children in the future, whereas my wife and I have only ourselves 
to worry about’! 

I may have helped to make the Duke of Brunswick German Emperor, 
because I invited Their Royal Highnesses to dine in 1934 to meet Goering: 
after dinner I took Goering up to the Duchess, with whom he remained in 
an animated téte a téte conversation for an hour and three quarters! 

Yours ever, 
Eric PHIpPs 


No. 549 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Mr. Eden ( Recewed February 28, 10.50 a.m.) 
No. 37 Saving: Telegraphic [C 1217/4/18] 
Confidential BERLIN, February 27, 1936 


The French Ambassador tells me that he asked Herr von Biilow recently 
what action the German Government meditated taking in the event of the 
ratification of the Franco-Soviet Pact. Herr von Biilow replied that no 
definite decision had been taken, but that the occasion would not be allowed 
to pass without some reply on Germany’s part.! 

This tallies with information which reaches me from other sources, namely 
that Herr Hitler intends to issue a statement defining Germany’s attitude. 
While pointing out that juridically or formally the Pact might be considered 
in other countries to harmonise with Locarno, he might state that there was 
no doubt in the German mind that the Soviet Pact with France robbed the 
Locarno Pact of its real significance, namely a friendly understanding between 
France, England and Germany to regard the Western frontiers as in- 
violable. 

Such a declaration would be intended principally for internal German 
consumption, so that when the time came to occupy the demilitarised zone, 
Herr Hitler could hark back to it in a fresh utterance in order to satisfy 
any qualms of the German public conscience. 

I understand that the Ministry of Foreign Affairs would prefer to answer 
ratification by an appeal to the Hague Tribunal or by a summons to a 
conference of the Locarno Powers. 

Certain Nazi leaders talk loudly of denouncing Locarno, but Herr 
Hitler is keeping his own counsel and reserving his final decision. 

Meanwhile the legal experts at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs are busily 
studying different aspects of the problem, 


t Cf. D.D.F., Series 2, vol. i, No. 214. 
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No. 550 


Str G. Clerk (Parts) to Mr. Eden (Received February 28) 


No. 94 Telegraphic: by bag [C 1216/4/18] 

My telegram No. g1.! PARIS, February 27, 1936 
Chamber have to-day ratified Franco-Russian Pact by 353 votes to 164. 

Government majority 189. 


1 Not printed: this Paris telegram of February 25 gave particulars of M. Flandin’s 
speech that afternoon in winding up for the government the debate in the French Chamber 
of Deputies on the Franco-Soviet pact. 


No. 551 


Minute by Mr. Eden 
[C 1302/4/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 27, 1936 


I had a conversation with Sir Maurice Hankey today on the question of 
negotiations with Germany. Sir Maurice reported to me the gist of a 
conversation which he had had with Lord Londonderry on the latter’s 
return from Berlin.' From this and other information in his possession 
Sir Maurice concluded that Germany did really want an air limitation 
agreement. Her air expansion plans were meeting with difficulties, and it 
would probably be three or four years before she would have a really first- 
class air force. This was therefore the moment for negotiation. How was it 
to be attempted? Sir Maurice felt that we had failed sometimes in the past 
by attempting too much at once. Would it not be possible in this instance 
to start with bilateral conversations between us and the Germans, and us 
and the French, then when these were advanced it might be possible to 
extend them to cover the three Powers and ultimately Italy and perhaps 
Russia and others as well. 

I replied that there seemed to be two difficulties in the way of the sug- 
gestions made by Sir Maurice. First I doubted whether we should get very 
far with the Germans alone, since they would begin to talk about Russia 
at once. Secondly I understood that the Air Ministry were now in con- 
siderable doubt as to the value of an agreement in respect of first-line 
machines. This description was apparently open to so many different 
interpretations that it was virtually valueless. As to this latter difficulty, 
however, we agreed that it should be possible to find a yard-stick of some 
kind with which to measure air armaments. Sir Maurice said that he was 
very reluctant that his suggestion should be recorded in the Foreign Office, 
but I should be grateful if the Department could consider this proposal 
when having in mind the procedure for our approach to Germany. 

A. E. 
t Cf. No. 513. 
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No. 552 


Mr. Eden to Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) 


No. 251 [C 1257/4/18] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, February 27, 1936 
Si, 
... 2.! The Ambassador? then went on to speak of the economic situation 
in Central Europe. He said that while in London for the funeral of His 
Late Majesty, and still more while in Paris on their way home, the repre- 
sentatives of a number of Central European States had foregathered and 
there had been much talk of some form of economic co-operation between 
them in Central Europe. Czechoslovakia had been specially prominent in 
this activity. The idea appeared to be to recreate something of an econ- 
nomic entity comparable to the previous Austro-Hungarian Empire. These 
proposals, however, were, the Ambassador was convinced, bound to come 
to nothing in the end, for the Little Entente Powers and Austria and Hungary 
together much exceeded the old Austro-Hungarian Empire in extent and 
the greater area covered by the new group of Powers was almost entirely 
agricultural. The economic balance maintained by the old Austro- 
Hungarian Empire could not therefore be attained. The truth was that no 
kind of economic agreement in Central Europe was possible without the 
co-operation of Germany. This was why previous efforts at negotiation, 
such as that attempted at Stresa in 1932, had failed. 

g. I replied that this was no doubt in certain measure true, but at the 
same time I supposed that there was no objection to arrangements being 
made among the Central European States which would lower tariff barriers 
between them. The Ambassador said that the essential from the point of 
view of Germany was that in any such arrangement her m.f.n.3 rights 
should be protected. 

4. The Ambassador then said that he would leave with me a copy of 
‘Der Deutsche Volkswirt’ which set out figures showing a large increase 
in German trade in recent years with the countries of Central and South- 
eastern Europe. 

5. Finally the Ambassador stated that during his absence Lord Cranborne 
had seen Prince Bismarck and spoken to him of my desire to improve rela- 
tions between England, France and Germany. The Ambassador wondered 
whether in this connexion I had any particular step in mind. I replied that 
Lord Cranborne had spoken to Prince Bismarck in this sense because we 
had regretted to see a tendency in the German press to suggest that an 
attempt was being made to encircle Germany, and that we were parties 
to such an attempt. This was not the position. So far as the Franco-Soviet 
Pact was concerned, it seemed to me that Germany was taking that event 


™ For the first paragraph of this letter, dealing with the naval conference, see Volume 


XITI, No. 682. 
2 i.e. Herr von Hoesch. 3 i.e. most-favoured-nation. 
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too tragically. In any case our position in the matter was quite clear; we 
were not ourselves parties to the Pact. The Pact did not conflict, in our 
judgment, either with Locarno or with the Covenant, and there was there- 
fore no need for us to pronounce ourselves upon it one way or the other. 
On the other hand it did seem to me a pity that the German Government 
should attempt to create an atmosphere wherein they proclaimed themselves 
the victims of encirclement. I had made it plain in the House of Commons 
on Monday‘ that we had no intention of having any part in such encircle- 
ment, and I hoped that we should hear no more of this anxiety. 

6. The Ambassador then asked me whether I saw any prospect of making 
any progress in the improvement of relations between the Western European 
Powers. He complained that it was M. Barthou who had started all the 
trouble by bringing Russia into the picture. It was notable how French public 
opinion had undergone a change, for whereas it was the Right in France 
that had first clamoured for the Franco-Soviet Pact, it was now only the 
Left that supported it, whereas the Right wanted to come to terms with 
Germany. I replied that I was particularly anxious to make progress with 
an Air Pact and air limitation, and had said so more than once. It remained 
to be considered whether there was any means of doing this in present 
conditions. The Ambassador in reply pointed out the complication created 
by the Italo-Abyssinian war. The parallel with the Naval Conference, he 
maintained, was not quite exact. Whereas Italy was not now building any 
ships, she was building aeroplanes as fast as she could. How then could Italy 
enter an air limitation agreement at this moment? 

7. I replied that these were just the problems which we had to consider. 
It would not be satisfactory if we merely registered the difficulties and made 
no attempt to overcome them. I should be seeing M. Flandin in Geneva 
next week, and no doubt the relations of the Western European Powers 
would form one of the subjects of conversation between us. I would take 
an early opportunity of giving the Ambassador an account of what had 
passed between us when I returned to London. 

4 See 309 H.C. Deb. 5 s., col. 85. 


No. 553 


Mr, Eden to Sir R. Campbell! (Belgrade) 
No. 69 [Ff 1568/15/1] 
Secret FOREIGN OFFICE, February 28, 1936 
Sir, 
I have received your despatch No. 47 (Secret)? of February 17th com- 
municating the results of the enquiries made of the Yugoslav General Staffs 


1 Mr. R. Campbell had received a knighthood in the New Year Honours, 1936. 

2 Not printed. It enclosed copies of despatches by the British Naval Attaché, Captain 
H. Pott, of February 14, and by the Military Attaché, Lt.-Col. T. D. Daly, of February 15. 
In his despatch Sir R. Campbell said that ‘the country is at this moment in a sorry state 
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by the Military and Naval Attachés to His Majesty’s Legation respecting 
the assistance which Yugoslavia would be in a position to furnish under 
Article 16(3) of the Covenant in the event of an unprovoked attack by Italy 
on a member of the League in the exercise of its obligations. 

2. As regards the question of the provision of material assistance by His 
Majesty’s Government, you are authorised to convey an assurance to the 
Yugoslav Government in the sense suggested on [sic] paragraph 4 of your 
despatch, viz: that in the event of a conflict arising out of League 
action in connection with the present Italo-Ethiopian dispute His Mayjesty’s 
Government would fulfil their obligations in whatever form was most 
practicable if and when the case arose. 


of unpreparedness’ but that the army would be able to take the offensive with three-quarters 
of its total forces if the French forces on the Italian front took the offensive. ‘The General 
Staff also made a number of counter-requests for British assistance. 


No. 554 


Sir G. Clerk (Paris) to Mr. Eden (Received February 29) 
No. 279 [C 1267/4/18] 


PARIS, February 28, 1936 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith the record of an interview 
given to M. Bertrand de Jouvenel by Herr Hitler, which appeared in the 
Paris-Midi of to-day’s date. It will be seen that Herr Hitler began at once 
to dilate upon the advantages of an understanding between France and 
Germany in the general interests of peace. Political problems, he stated, 
always appeared complicated and the German people did not in the least 
understand them. He, for his part, had simplified them and stated them in 
simple terms which the great mass of the people had at once understood. 
So with the famous class war. The class war was absurd; and this absurdity 
he had demonstrated to the German people, who had at once understood it 
since the Germans always understood an appeal to reason. But now, said 
the Fiihrer, as he had made an appeal to reason in the social order he would 
make another in the international order. He intended to demonstrate to 
his fellow Germans that the notion of eternal hostility between France and 
Germany was absurd. France and Germany were not hereditary enemies; 
the Germans understood this and had indeed followed their leader in an 
infinitely more difficult task of reconciliation—the achievement of a better 
understanding between Germany and Poland. This German-—Polish 
understanding had been considered as an act of diplomatic virtuosity 
on the part of Herr Hitler. That was a compliment neither desired nor 
deserved. German—Polish relations had degenerated—tension between the 
two countries was doing harm to both and such a state of affairs could 
not be allowed to continue. As a result it had been stopped. Now, said the 
Fiihrer, he intended to produce a similar détente with France. 
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2. Passing to the subject of Mein Kampf, Herr Hitler explained that he 
had written the book while he was in prison and at a time when French 
troops were in occupation in the Ruhr, but to-day things had changed. 
It was not worth making corrections in the book, that was the task of a 
writer not of a politician. His corrections could be seen every day in the 
foreign policy of friendship towards France, which he was always trying 
to put into operation. If he succeeded, the correction of certain statements 
in his book, therefore, would be made upon the pages of history. A proof, 
indeed, of his pacifism towards France were the friendly things he was always 
saying about that country, for, if Germany really cherished hostile designs 
upon France, it would be a strange way of preparing psychologically for a 
Franco-German war to encourage Germans to think kindly of the French. 

3. Passing to the question of the Franco-Russian Pact, Herr Hitler 
expressed the liveliest dissatisfaction. He dwelt upon the gigantic armaments 
at the disposal of Russia and the explosive nature of revolutionary ideas. 
Bolshevism, he said, had no chance of succeeding in Germany, but there were 
other great nations less immune from the Bolshevist virus. Herr Hitler then 
returned to the common interests which he considered should bind the French 
and Germans together, and concluded by saying that France would do well to 
reflect seriously on his offers of friendship. To-day France might, if she 
wished, put an end for ever to the so-called German peril; if France did not 
seize it let her think of the responsibility which she would bear to her 
children. Germany to-day was composed of a nation of whom nine-tenths 
were behind their leader, and that leader said to France: ‘Let us be friends’.! 


1 On the strength of this interview, M. Flandin instructed M. Francois-Poncet to seck 
an audience with Herr Hitler ‘afin de lui faire “‘préciser sur quelles bases il voit la possibilité 
d’édifier une ceuvre positive et précise d’entente franco-allemande que nous ne souhaitons 
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pas moins que lui”’’. Accounts of this interview on March 2 are given in D.D.F., op. cit., 
Nos. 265 and 272, and in D.G.F.P., op. cit., No. 604. 


No. 555 


Mr. Ingram (Rome) to Mr. Eden (Received February 29, 1.40 p.m.) 
No. 119 Telegraphic [7 1867/1000/1] 


ROME, February 29, 1936, 1.5 p.m. 

My telegram No. 118.! 

I should add that Signor Mussolini told my French colleague that any 
extension of sanctions would only serve to consolidate national unity and 
the will to resist, see Sir E. Drummond’s telegram No. 102,? and that if it 
were decided to refuse port facilities to Italian vessels Italy would refuse 
similar facilities to vessels of States . . .3 to such a measure. 

Repeated to Paris. 


1 This telegram of February 28, not printed here, summarized an account by M. de 
Chambrun of his interview with Signor Mussolini on February 27: cf. D.D.F., op. cit., 
No. 239. 2 No. 534. 3 The text was here uncertain. 
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No. 556 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Mr. Eden (Received March 1, 10 a.m.) 


No. 43 Telegraphic [C 1287/4/18] 
Rome telegram No. 118.) BERLIN, February 29, 19306, 11 p.m. 

Such information as I can obtain here confirms Italian Legation’s denial 
of any political engagement between Germany and Italy. 

I need hardly point out how essential it would be to re-form the Stresa 
front with a quickly arming England. A reasonable and comprehensive settle- 
ment with Germany would then be a probability instead of a dim possibility. 

If Italy, definitely hostile to Great Britain, left the League, thereby sowing 
perhaps permanent discord between us and France, it would clearly en- 
courage Herr Hitler in a policy of unreason, and even force. The formation 
of the Stresa front, not for the purpose of encircling Germany but of com- 
pounding with her, seems to me so vital as to be worth serious sacrifices, 
which would be light indeed compared to those that we should have to 
make without it.? 

Repeated to Rome, Geneva and Vienna. 

1 Cf. No. 555, note 1. 

2 In the course of a minute of March 4, Mr. Sargent remarked: ‘Sir E. Phipps has con- 
fused two different questions: (1) Italy’s withdrawal from the League; and (2) the final 
break-up of the Stresa Front. Italy might well remain in the League without the Stresa 
Front being reconstituted. The reverse would be hardly conceivable. It is not possible, 
therefore, to treat these two questions together, as Sir E. Phipps attempts to do.’ He 
thought that if ‘we are to attempt a general settlement with Germany it may be easier to 
negotiate in the absence of Italy... It must always be remembered that the more uncom- 
promising we are as regards Central Europe, the more necessary it becomes for us to make 
concessions as regards colonies in order to obtain a settlement.’ Mr. Eden minuted on 
March 6 that he agreed generally with these views. 


No. 557 


Note of a Meeting at the Foreign Office on February 29, 1936: 
(F 2379/216/1) 


Present: United Kingdom: Right Honourable Anthony Eden, Right Honour- 
able Douglas Hacking.? 
Canada: Honourable Vincent Massey; Commonwealth of Australia: 
Right Honourable S. M. Bruce; New Zealand: Honourable Sir 
James Parr; Union of South Afnca: GC. T. te Water, Esq.; Inish 
Free State: J. W. Dulanty, Esq. 


Mr. EpEN began by saying that he thought that most of the High Com- 
missioners were aware of the decision which had been reached by the Cabinet 
1 This note was prepared in the Dominions Office and forwarded by Mr. B. Cockram 


to the Foreign Office on March 16. 
2 Under Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs. 
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on the subject of the proposed embargo on oil.3 After a discussion which 
had lasted for an hour and a half the Cabinet had come to the conclusion 
that the only course which they could follow was to support the imposition 
of an embargo at the earliest possible date, and that it would be impossible 
for them at the present time to attempt to call a halt: to do so would only 
discourage all supporters of the League, all the countries participating in 
sanctions and the Abyssinians themselves, while the effect on neutral 
opinion, and particularly on opinion in the United States, would be to 
strengthen those forces working against co-operation with the League. He 
had attempted after their previous meeting‘ to set out the arguments which 
he had then mentioned for and against the embargo in a memorandum 
which he had circulated to the Cabinet, and although he had been by no 
means certain as to the balance of advantages before that meeting, and had 
had some doubts when preparing the memorandum, he had come, during 
the discussion at the Cabinet, more and more to the conclusion that the 
balance of advantages was in favour. The Cabinet had, however, decided that 
he should not take the initiative in proposing the application of the embargo. 

Mr. Dutanty asked whether there was any indication of what the 
attitude of France was likely to be. 

Mr. EDEN said that M. Flandin had enquired earlier in the week as to 
what the United Kingdom proposed to do, as he wished to keep in step, but 
he had had to reply that no decision had yet been taken. He had, however, 
arranged to have a talk with M. Flandin at Geneva on Monday morning, 
and he did not anticipate that the latter would take an opposite line. 

Mr. TE WaTER had noticed that the French Press in the last few days 
were assuming that no embargo would be imposed. 

Mr. EDEN had also noticed the reports, but thought that the governing 
consideration for M. Flandin would be that France was not an exporter of 
oil and therefore was not likely to suffer by joining in an embargo if one 
was approved by the Committee. 

SIR JAMES PARR enquired what the attitude of the other members of the 
Committee was likely to be, particularly Russia and Roumania. 

Mr. EbDEN said that the only member about whose attitude he had 
received definite information was Yugoslavia. His Majesty’s Minister at 
Belgrade had reported that it had been decided that the Yugoslav repre- 
sentative should follow the lead of the United Kingdom representative. 

He had, however, received an assurance some time ago from the Dutch 
Minister for Foreign Affairs that Holland was ready to support the imposition 
of an embargo. 

Mr. TE WaTER thought that in these circumstances it was important to 
consider how the proposal for the imposition of the embargo could be 
made to the Committee. 

Mr. EDEN said that he had contemplated having a talk with the Chairman 
of the Committee of Eighteen and hoped that it might be possible for the 
Chairman to submit a recommendation for consideration. 

3 Cf. No. 545, note 3. * No. 536. 
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Mr. TE WATER thought that some such plan would be very desirable. 
He had consulted his Government, and the instructions which he had 
received were to support the proposal but not to take the initiative, and he 
thought that it was undesirable to give an opportunity for 1t to be said that 
the embargo was the proposal of any particular country. 

Mr. Massey agreed. 

Mr. TE WartER then said that he would like to ask Mr. Massey what the 
attitude of the Canadian Government would be. 

Mr. Massey said that he had received no information and could not say | 
what line the Canadian representative would be instructed to take. 

Mr. EDEN asked who the Canadian representative would be. 

Mr. Massey said that he assumed that it would be Dr. Riddell, who had 
now returned to Geneva. 

Mr. Dutanty said that he had gathered the impression at the previous 
meeting that Mr. Eden was rather inclined to think that the existing finan- 
cial sanction would prove to be effective without the imposition of additional 
sanctions. Had anything occurred which had led him to change this view? 

Mr. EDEN explained that until the recent Italian victories he had felt 
sure that the Abyssinians and sanctions would eventually beat the Italians, 
but that he was now not so sure that the existing sanctions would be effective 
in time. The War Office view was that the effect of the Italian advance 
was only to increase the vulnerability of their communications, and His 
Majesty’s Minister at Addis Ababa had reported that the defeats had had 
little effect on the Abyssinian morale, but he was no longer quite so sure 
as he had been. 

Mr. Bruce said that as soon as he had heard the substance of the Cabinet 
decision he had telegraphed to his Government. He frankly thought that 
they had little enthusiasm for the proposed embargo, and he had therefore 
warned them that if they wished to express any views they ought to do so 
in time for him to mention them at the present meeting. He had received 
no reply, but felt that, in view of the discussions which they had had, it 
was the duty of his own and of the other Dominion Governments to have 
warned the United Kingdom had they not been prepared to support an 
embargo. There could be no question of common policy if, in such cir- 
cumstances, a Dominion Government later decided not to support an 
embargo approved by the Committee of Eighteen. 

Mr. Massey said that, speaking personally, he thought thaf there was 
no likelihood of the Canadian Government not being ready to fall in with a 
recommendation of the Committee. What they had been concerned about 
in the past was the fact that events had conspired to make it appear that 
they had taken the initiative. 

Mr. DuLanty enquired whether Mr. Eden could give them any in- 
formation as to what the Italian reaction was likely to be. 

Mr. EDEN said that it was difficult to say, but he did not think that any 
drastic action was likely. In this connexion he would like to explain in 
confidence that, in order to ease the tension at the moment when it was 
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likely to be greatest, the Government were contemplating, as a gesture, 
the withdrawal of one or two battleships from the Mediterranean, 

Mr. TE WartTER then raised the question of procedure at Geneva. Sup- 
posing it was possible to arrange for a recommendation in favour of the 
embargo to be made to the Committee of Eighteen, a roll call might be 
taken by the President, and the recommendation adopted by the Com- 
mittee as a whole. 

The question then arose as to whether the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee of Eighteen would not have to be submitted to the Co-ordination 
Committee for approval. Was it proposed that that Committee should meet 
in the near future? 

Mr. EDEN welcomed the suggestion of a roll call which he thought was 
an excellent one. But it was his own impression that it would not be necessary 
for the Co-ordination Committee itself to meet. He had assumed that the 
recommendation of the Committee of Eighteen would be sent direct to 
Governments for their approval. 

Mr. Bruce asked whether that would not mean considerable delay. 

Mr. EpDEN thought that the enquiry might be made by telegraph. 

Mr. Bruce then remarked that no doubt Mr. te Water had appreciated 
that a roll call would mean in practice that South Africa would be the 
first country to vote for an oil embargo just as Australia had been the first 
country to declare Italy the aggressor. 

Mr. TE WATER said that he would like to be quite clear about the Co- 
ordination Committee point. The previous recommendations in favour of 
sanctions had been made by the Committee of Eighteen, but, he thought, 
had been approved by the Co-ordination Committee before being trans- 
mitted to Governments. This procedure had had the advantage that it 
placed upon the representative of any country which wished to object the 
onus of standing up and saying so. 

Mr. EDEN sent for Mr. Stevenson at this point to elucidate the question 
of procedure. 

Mr. STEVENSON explained that the procedure contemplated was for the 
Committee of Eighteen to make a recommendation which would then be 
transmitted direct to the Governments participating In sanctions. It was for 
them to take the decision as to whether they would approve the recommenda- 
tion. The responsibility for the application of any sanction in any country 
rested with the Government of that country, and the Committees at Geneva 
could only make recommendations. The Co-ordination Committee had, 
however, delegated to the Committee of Eighteen the right to make recom- 
mendations direct to Governments in future without prior reference to itself. 

Mr. TE WATER asked what would happen if Governments rejected the 
Committee’s recommendations. 

Mr. STEVENSON explained that the Governments had already approved 
of an embargo in principle. The Committee had now to consider the report 
of the Committee of Experts on the question whether, and in what cir- 
cumstances, that embargo could at present be made effective, and to take 
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the political decision whether or not to recommend its imposition to 
Governments. The latest information which he had received from Geneva 
was to the effect that there was not likely to be active opposition to an 
embargo at the Committee itself. The Russians and the Mexicans, for 
example, were strongly in favour of the immediate imposition of an embargo, 
and if the Committee reached agreement he did not think that there would 
be much difficulty over the adoption of their recommendations. All of the 
important exporting countries were represented on the Committee, and 
they would be the countries concerned with the application of its recom- 
mendations. 

Mr. Massry asked whether Venezuela was a member of the Committee. 

Mr. STEVENSON said that Venezuela was not a member, but that Vene- 
zuelan oil was exported entirely through United States and British com- 
panies, being almost entirely refined outside Venezuela. 

Mr. EDEN said that the information given by Mr. Stevenson as to the 
attitude of Russia and Mexico might help with the difficulty of how to 
arrange for a proposal to be made to the Committee. There was the rub, 
however, that it would be preferable if some other country other than Russia 
took the initiative. The Dutch, would, he knew, prefer not to have to follow 
a Russian lead. 

Mr. Bruce asked why Mexico was in favour. 

Mr. STEVENSON said that the Mexicans seemed to be chiefly anxious to 
indicate by any means in their power their independence of the United 
States by striking out a line for themselves on the oil question. The Mexican 
representative, M. Gomez, might, he thought, be prepared to take the 
initiative in the question. 

Sir James Parr enquired whether a telegram was being sent to their 
Governments on the subject. 

Mr. EbEN said that a telegram was in course of preparation, and that it 
was hoped to send it later in the day. 
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APPENDIX I 
Papers on a settlement with Germany 


(a) Memorandum by Messrs. O. G. Sargent and R. F. Wigram on ‘Britain, 
France, and Germany’, with an Annex by Mr. F. T. A. Ashton-Gwatkin 
on Germany’s economic position 


[C 7752/55/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 21, 1935 


1. To-day the key-note of almost every statement on foreign policy in this 
country is collective security based on the League of Nations. But neither the 
League system nor collective security have ever been interpreted here as eliminat- 
ing individual or regional agreements and cooperation amongst groups of Powers; 
and however strong our attachment to these principles we cannot conceal from 
ourselves that agreements and cooperation amongst groups of Powers can make 
an immense contribution to the peace and security of all. 

2. In Europe the important development of the last two years, and indeed the 
development which must have more profound consequences than any event since 
the Treaty settlement of 1919, is the reappearance of a powerful Germany. The 
settlement of 1919 was made in the absence of Germany. At that time she had 
temporarily ceased to count as a great Power. Already her partial recovery has 
greatly modified that settlement; and, largely because of the will and action of 
Germany herself, the reparations and armament provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles have disappeared. It is impossible to suppose that there are not, as 
Germany gathers strength at an increasing rate of progression, still great changes 
to be made in the Treaty settlement. German eyes are certainly already turned 
to such matters as the demilitarised zone in the Rhineland, the colonies and the 
treaty settlement in the Centre and East of Europe. 


Alternative Policies open to His Majesty's Government 


3. Faced with this fact, there seem to be three policies open to His Mayesty’s Govern- 
ment. They might simply allow the situation to develop; wait for new German 
claims to be presented; and hope either that the Powers affected by them will 
have the wisdom to come to some compromise with Germany or that the threat 
of resort by the League of Nations to economic sanctions, strengthened perhaps 
as the result of the Abyssinian experience or by some such unlooked for event as 
the entry of the United States into the League, will be sufficient to keep the 
German claims in bounds. This would, in fact, be little short of a policy of drift. 

4. A second policy open to His Majesty’s Government is that of the encirclement 
of Germany. We might become the central force in a great anti-revisionist block 
dressed in the cloak of collective security. In such a block we would hope to unite 
France and Russia and of the Little Entente Powers at least Czechoslovakia and 
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Roumania, and perhaps (in spite of Abyssinia) Italy, and Belgium and con- 
ceivably even Poland and the Baltic States. In reality this block would differ 
little from the old pre-war defensive alliances. It would certainly provoke the 
formation of a counter block which might well include Poland, as well as Austria, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Hungary, and, as German strength, and consequently 
the German power of attraction, became greater, conceivably other Powers. For 
the very existence of a policy of ‘encirclement’—open or disguised—constitutes a 
standing challenge to a Great Power. 

5- The third alternative policy open to His Majesty’s Government, which is in 
fact the policy which they have long pursued, is that of coming to terms with Germany. 
From the earliest years following the war it was our policy to eliminate those parts 
of the Peace settlement which, as practical people, we knew to be untenable and 
indefensible. That was the policy which underlay our repeated attempts to make 
a workable reparation settlement and the policy which ended in the disappearance 
of reparations. That was the policy which inspired the Treaty of Locarno and the 
Disarmament Conference, which secured the withdrawal of the Military Control 
Commission, and led to the Declaration of Germany’s equality of status. It was 
the policy also which brought about the London Declaration of last February,' 
which contemplated the formal legalisation of German rearmament. Unfortun- 
ately the Declaration was thrown out of gear when Germany unilaterally tore up 
Part V of the Treaty of Versailles a few weeks later, but the underlying principle 
still stands, even though its framework is no longer suitable to present conditions. 
The fundamental idea is of course that the ex-Allied Powers should come to terms 
with Germany in order to remove grievances by friendly arrangement and by the 
process of give and take, before Germany once again takes the law into her own 
hands. This is the only constructive policy open to Europe—the alternatives of 
drift and encirclement are avowedly policies of negation and despair. There will 
in this memorandum be no suggestion that this policy should be abandoned. 
On the contrary what is proposed is that, with the breakdown of the London 
Declaration, we should find new bases on which can be operated the policy 
consistently followed by His Majesty’s Government towards Germany since the 
Peace of 1919. 

6. At this point a reference may be made to what is in some respects a new 
factor in the situation—the desire of France for an understanding with Germany. Until 
recently the inclination of successive French Governments, supremely distrustful 
of Germany, has been to use even the most unreal provisions of the Treaty settle- 
ment as factors working for delay. If a compromise with Germany even on such 
matters could be postponed, France was apt to think that other German demands 
would be more slowly developed. It was for this reason that we lost one oppor- 
tunity after another of coming to terms with Germany in the past, when conditions 
were far more favourable than they are at present. The gradual realisation of the 
mistake made in rejecting Germany’s offer with regard to land armaments in the 
spring of 1934? seems to have strengthened the feeling which was already present 
in the minds of M. Laval and certain of his countrymen that a direct and compre- 
hensive understanding ought to be speedily sought with Germany in matters 
where negotiation is still possible. But indications are available that, in his desire 
to secure such an understanding, M. Laval might not be too respectful of the 

1 Of February 3, 1935: cf. Volume XII, Annex to No. 400. 
2 The reference is to the French Government’s rejection on April 17, 1934, of German 
proposals for the legalization of a measure of German rearmament: cf. Volume VI, No. 394. 
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principles of collective security underlying the League of Nations; and that, if he 
could get a Franco-German arrangement, he might deal lightly with the interests 
of the Allies of France in Central and Eastern Europe, and even with those of 
His Majesty’s Government. France, in fact, faced with the rapid acceleration in 
the development of Germany’s power as well as the uncertainty of Italy’s future, 
may be thinking of reducing her commitments in the East and Centre of Europe 
and abandoning her position in Europe as leader and guarantor of the anti- 
German bloc in Europe. The scant respect with which in these circumstances 
certain French politicians might be tempted to treat the obligations of collective 
security and collective action imposed upon them by the Covenant is in itself a 
reason why it is desirable that His Majesty’s Government should take the lead in 
any such discussions, and without loss of time formulate the principles on which 
their traditional policy of coming to terms with Germany should in present cir- 
cumstances be developed. Such action by His Majesty’s Government may 
influence French policy not only in Eastern and Central Europe but also in regard 
to Italy. For, less afraid of Germany, France could afford greater boldness 
towards Italy. On the other hand, the failure of an independent Franco-German 
negotiation would not improve the atmosphere for further negotiations with Ger- 
many on a general basis. 

7. The strength and weakness of the German economic position must also not 
be overlooked in connexion with any proposal for coming to terms with Germany. 
At the present time the German economic system is undergoing a severe and 
increasing strain, which is bound in the near future to have serious repercussions 
on the national policy of the German Government. This aspect of the question is 
further developed in the memorandum by Mr. Ashton-Gwatkin annexed hereto. 

8. A final reason why it would seem that His Majesty’s Government should 
make a new attempt to proceed with their traditional policy is that the alternatives 
are not really feasible. We cannot simply pursue a policy of drift, even if British 
public opinion would allow His Majesty’s Government to do so. And we cannot 
decide upon a policy of encirclement; for, apart from the fact that encirclement 
can only lead back to the old pre-war system of alliances, it is more than doubtful, 
except in the minds of imaginative Germans, whether we could encircle Germany 
from the military point of view. The anti-revisionist bloc, even if it could be 
formed, would probably not hold. 


German Advances to Britain and France 


g. Here may be summarised the repeated declarations of the German Govern- 
ment as to their desire for friendly relations with Britain and France. As regards 
ourselves Herr Hitler has publicly declared his wish to ‘maintain such relations 
as will for ever prevent a repetition of the only war which there has yet been 
between the two nations’. Herr von Ribbentrop has gone even further, and during 
the recent naval discussions in London he stated that the Chancellor considered 
‘that a recurrence of the unprecedented conflict between the two great nations 
of the same race must be avoided on any condition, and that ultimately only an 
adjustment of the vital interests of the twocountries and a common realistic 
attitude towards the great European problems can produce a solution of these 
problems and in particular a Franco-German settlement . . . The German 
people and the Fiihrer would be glad if His Majesty’s Government gave their 
serious consideration to these ideas’. Finally there is the concrete evidence afforded 
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by the Anglo-German Naval Agreement;3 for no Power would voluntarily offer 
another a permanent naval superiority of 286 per cent (i.e. 35 : 100) if it designed 
that Power’s overthrow in any foreseeable future. In the case of France Herr 
Hitler in his speech of May 21st ‘solemnly recognised and guaranteed the frontier 
resulting from the Saar plebiscite’ and stated that Germany was ‘prepared to do 
everything to arrive at a true peace and a real friendship with the French nation’. 
This wish has been reciprocated by M. Laval. It may be recalled that, at the 
beginning of October, Sir Eric Phipps reported that Herr von Ribbentrop had 
told the Belgian Prime Minister that the Chancellor was determined to put 
Eupen and Malmédy completely out of his thoughts and to regard the present 
Belgo-German frontier as fixed for all time. As long ago as 1933 Herr Hitler 
offered to conclude pacts of non-aggression with all his neighbours amongst whom 
was understood to be Belgium. 

10. What ts the purpose of these declarations? One possible explanation which, 
though it may be improbable, cannot be altogether disregarded, is that Hitler is 
deliberately lulling French and British suspicions until he is able to attack France 
as his strongest adversary. This is, in fact, the principle of the Schlieffen plan 
and it is to be found definitely stated in ‘Mein Kampf’—‘Germany must single 

ut the most dangerous of her enemies and attack him with all her forces’. A 
cond explanation is that these advances are inspired by the intention to deal 
with the East first and settle with the West later. A third explanation (which 
perhaps is the most probable) is that these advances proceed from the wish to do 
what is possible to neutralise and stabilise the situation in Western Europe while 
the attention of Germany is turned to the much more complex and uncertain 
conditions in the Centre and East. In other words, Germany recognises that 
whilst her expansion to the West would meet with opposition beyond her power to 
overcome in the immediate future, expansion to the South and East into regions 
which already contain large German minorities and which are traditionally a 
field for German enterprise, may soon prove a practicable task. 
11. What in general outline are the main German aims? In Western Europe, the 
re-militarisation of the Rhineland; 
overseas, the re-acquisition of colonies; 
in the Centre and East of Europe, the eventual absorption of Austria and 
possibly of the German districts of Czechoslovakia, the recovery of the territory 
lost to Poland under the Peace settlement (and conceivably in exchange the 
bestowal upon Poland of certain of the Western Provinces of Russia), the economic 
penetration of the Baltic States, the Danubian Basin and of Eastern Europe. 
Possibly also in the North West the recovery of the Schleswig territory lost in 1919. 
12. As regards the time of our response to the German advances, it has been suggested 
that we should do better to wait to attempt to come to terms with Germany (1) 
\ \ until our own re-armament is further advanced and consequently until our word 
Sey carries greater weight and (2) until the Abyssinian question is finally settled. It is 
clear that, as agreements are always matters of bargains, a much better bargain 
can be driven when one is strong than when one 1s weak. But it is legitimate to 
ask whether, in fact, our own relative strength in proportion to that of Germany, 
is likely greatly to increase. Certain persons take the view that we are already 
weaker than Germany and that, therefore, there is leeway to make up; but it is 
doubtful whether this is really the case to any considerable extent. In any event, 


3 Of June 18, 1935. See Volume XIII, No. 347. 
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it is possible that while our strength increases that of Germany also will increase. 
If this be so, the future will from this point of view not be much more favourable 
to an attempt to come to terms with Germany than the situation of today. Besides, 
the longer we wait the more probable it becomes that German demands, at present 
fluid, will have become crystallised into certain definite forms which will not 
allow of any compromise or bargaining. To wait then upon our rearmament 
might thus mean to miss a great opportunity to ensure an era of peace in Western 
Europe. Moreover, will public opinion permit us to wait? Similar advice might 
be given in respect of the proposal to wait to proceed with Germany until the 
Abyssinian question has been settled. 

13. There are other arguments in favour of an early move. We know that today 
Germany wants better relations with us. We have no guarantee that that will 
continue to be so. At the moment Germany’s relations with Russia are bad. 
Perhaps it is unlikely that they will be greatly improved so long as the present 
differences between the Nazi and Bolshevik régimes persist. But as the example of 
Russian policy itself has clearly shown, ideological differences are not always 
proof against the necessities of external politics. Unforeseen changes have been a 
feature of post-war Europe; and it may be that if we postpone a move German-— 
Russian relations will change. Germany may be strengthened also in the centre 
of Europe by some development in Austria or in Italy. Again, though less prob- 
able perhaps, changes in France may produce a situation which will complicate 
the relations of Germany and ourselves. Lastly is it certain that a German- 
Japanese rapprochement—of a kind which would be dangerous to us—will not be 
more easily averted if we work through Germany as well as through Japan? 


Detailed consideration of German aims 


14. We may now consider in detail the German aims which have already been briefly 
summarised in paragraph rx of this memorandum. In Western Europe territorial prob- 
lems are, since the final settlement of the Saar problem, more or less stabilised. 
Hitler has unilaterally and publicly renounced any claim to Alsace-Lorraine. If 
we except Schleswig, the only other possible territorial danger point in the West 
lies in the two small provinces of Eupen and Malmédy. If Hitler is really prepared 
similarly to abandon publicly all claim to these districts, such action may be very 
much to our advantage. For the material fact for us is that, if there were later a 
quarrel between Germany and Belgium for the possession of these districts we 
might be drawn in too under the Locarno Treaty. But in fact it is no interest of 
ours to fight to ensure that these German-speaking districts should remain Belgian 
indefinitely. 


Rhineland Demilitarized Zone 


15. The continued demilttarisation of the Rhineland is the clearest remaining instance 
of the denial of ‘equality’ to Germany; but Herr Hitler has not so far definitely 
raised the matter; and he publicly stated in the Reichstag on January goth 1934 
that ‘the German Government is ready and determined, after the solution of the 
Saar question, to accept both the spirit and the letter of the Locarno pact’. On 
the other hand, he did tell the French Ambassador in Berlin in February 1935 
that the demilitarised zone could not be eternal; and in his speech of May aist 
occurs the passage “The German Government will observe and fulfil all obligations 
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arising out of the Locarno pact so long as the other Parties are willing to stand 
by it. The German Government regard the observance of the demilitarised zone 
as a very difficult contribution for a sovereign State to make to the appeasement 
of Europe. They consider that they must refer to the fact that the continued in- 
crease of troops on the other side is in no way to be regarded as supplementing 
these endeavours’. 

16. From the military standpoint the War Office still consider the zone to 
represent a delaying factor in any land offensive against France and Belgium and 
in any air offensive against ourselves, as well as against those countries. Defen- 
sively also it undoubtedly constitutes a definite and important counterweight 
against Germany and a check on any plans which she may entertain in Central 
and Eastern Europe. There is then always the possibility that the German 
Government may raise this question in earnest. With the military strength of 
Germany increasing and our own re-armament and the French re-armament 
proceeding apace with it and against it, is there not indeed an increasing likeli- 
hood that the German Government will say that they cannot any longer admit the 
continuance of this unequal situation? 

17. Whatever we do, the present situation as regards the demilitarised Rhine- 
land may perhaps not persist indefinitely. But there does seem to be much to be 
said for the view that an early attempt to come to terms with Germany can only 
work towards rendering it less likely that this dangerous question—if as is to be 
feared, it is raised by Germany, will be raised in an aggressive and threatening 
manner. For this reason, if for no other, it would seem that such an attempt could 
not but be useful. 


Colonies 


18. The other great question directly at issue between Britain, France and 
Germany may be said to be that of the Colonies. Germany’s claim to recover the 
overseas Empire she lost as a consequence of the war is based on considerations 
first of sentiment and prestige and secondly of economic necessity. At the Berlin 
meeting on March 25th, 1935, Hitler hinted at the first aspect of the German 
claim. Germany, he suggested, would be in a position of inequality and inferiority 
so long as she was denied colonies and regarded as unfit to administer them (the 
colonial guilt lie). Dr. Schacht, the present economic dictator of Germany, has 
persistently laid stress on the second aspect of the claim, the need for Germany to 
own tropical territory whence to obtain raw materials without having to find 
foreign exchange with which to pay for them. But it is the sentimental and 
prestige side of the question which makes the primary appeal to the German 
colonial societies and the general public. Germany has no ‘lebensraum’ ; colonies 
are a proper attribute of great Powers, of which Germany is now undeniably one 
once more; and in any case ‘Was deutsch war muss deutsch werden.’ It is worth 
noting also that the recovery of the colonies is regarded in Nazi circles as comple- 
mentary to and in no way exclusive of the ‘eastern’ schemes discussed in later 
passages of this memorandum. 

1g. As for the extent of the claim, it has been insinuated in some quarters that 
Germany would be satisfied by the cession of some territory in Africa producing 
raw material. But His Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin has warned us that Ger- 
many will be content in the long run with nothing less than the retrocession in full 
sovereignty (no mandates) of the whole of her former colonial Empire. The facts 
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set forth in the two printed Foreign Office memoranda‘ on ‘German Colonial 
Aspirations’ and on ‘Germany and the Portuguese Colonies’ furnish strong 
ground for the assumption that German colonial appetites are unlikely finally to 
be assuaged even by the re-acquisition of all the colonial territory that once was 
German, and that once her former Empire had been restored it would not be 
long before something was heard of ‘Germany’s inalienable right’ to the posses- 
sions of others. 

20. It is important to notice that (though France is, of course, also concerned) 
the German Government at present regard this question as one mainly of Anglo- 
German relations—one, in fact, which can only be settled ‘with and not against’ 
Britain. The present German desire for good relations with this country and the 
feeling that British public opinion would resent any demand for the cession of 
British territory have doubtless combined to deter the German Government from 
raising the question officially hitherto; and it is difficult to suggest at what moment 
exactly we may expect the claim to be seriously put forward. 

21. The attitude hitherto observed by His Majesty’s Government with regard 
to this matter has been that they are not prepared to consider or discuss the 
cession or transfer to Germany of any of the territories under British mandate; 
there has then a fortiori been no question of the cession or transfer to Germany of 
any purely British territory. On the other hand, there is a certain public opinion 
in this country moved partly by sentimental considerations and partly inspired 
by ideas originating e.g. with Lord Rothermere’s article in the ‘Daily Mail’ of 
March aist, 1934, or with German propagandists, which feels that ‘something 
ought to be done’ for Germany in the colonial sphere. The existence of this 
section of British public opinion has certainly had an influence on German views; 
and Germany seems to have heard less of the fact that there is an equally large 
and important section of people in this country which would be very seriously 
alarmed on both sentimental (treatment of natives) and business grounds by any 
suggestion that any territory now under the administration of the British crown 
should be transferred to Germany. 

22. From our point of view the principal argument for the cession of some 
British (and French) colony to Germany is that by this means we should have 
removed a direct potential difference between ourselves and Germany; and that, 
in the words used by Herr Hitler himself to Sir John Simon in Berlin last March, 
Germany would be ‘engaged’ by such action, and would then ‘blindly and loyally 
fulfil her undertakings’. Presumably the ‘undertakings’ which we should require 
from Germany in return for the retrocession of a colony or colonies would be that 
she would make no further claims upon us overseas, and that in Central and 
Eastern as in Western, Europe she would refrain from warlike adventures and 
would work for change only by methods of peace and agreement. But there are, 
of course, weighty considerations on the other side. First, would a cession of 
territory really be acceptable to the majority of opinion here? Secondly, is it to 
our advantage gratuitously to re-admit Germany to regions where our own 
interests are paramount and from which she was with difficulty evicted as a 
consequence of the late war? Could we prevent the raising there of black levies 
and the establishment of military, naval and air bases which would menace the 
security of our own colonies? Thirdly, could and would Germany really observe 
any ‘undertakings’ which she might give in return for the cession to her of colonial 

4 Not printed. 
5 At their meeting on March 25, 1935; see Volume XII, p. 726. 
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territory? Would the opportunity for expansion which we gave her in the colonies 
in fact abate her expansionist designs in Central and Eastern Europe? Fourthly 
are we sure that Germany is yet decided actively to prosecute her claim? If not, 
why meet her half-way in this matter? Fifthly, this German colonial claim, how- 
ever important it may be, is only part of a larger problem; it might be difficult 
to agree to ‘do something’ for Germany in this respect without being asked also to 
‘do something’ for other ‘hungry Powers’, as, for example, Italy and Japan. 
Lastly, what could we—even if the French contributed—give to Germany? 
Perhaps (unless it really is proposed to return to her all her lost colonies) little 
more than Tanganyika, Togoland and the Cameroons (now under British and 
French mandate)? How long would this satisfy Germany? Would not it merely 
serve to whet her appetite? 

23. In all these circumstances, we seem to have three alternative policies before us 
as regards the colonial question. We could publicly declare once more that no British 
possession or mandated territory is for disposal. Or, if the advantages set out in 
the preceding paragraph are held to outweigh the objections there enumerated, 
we could (if the League of Nations and the other Powers concerned agreed) meet 
the German claim by the retrocession of some or all of the former German colonies. 
Or, pursuing a delaying policy, we could attempt to deal with the German claim 
and the claims of the other ‘hungry’ Powers on the lines indicated in the Secretary 
of State’s speech at Geneva on September 11th® and confirmed in the Prime 
Minister’s speech at the annual meeting of the Peace Society on October 31st,? 
namely by means of freer access to the sources of raw materials and of the develop- 
ment of backward countries. At present an interdepartmental committee is 
engaged in the study of this question and it is significant that the German Finance 
Minister has, in a recent speech, referred to the possibility of an increase in the 
‘capacity of Germany to buy colonial goods and raw material, which would follow 
upon the acceptance of more German exports by the colonial Powers. Whichever 
policy we choose in the colonial question—even if we prefer the first alternative 
and decide to stand firm—it does not seem that we could lose by an immediate 
decision actively to pursue once more our traditional policy of coming to terms 
with Germany. 


8 
Central and Eastern Europe 


24. In Central, South-Eastern and Eastern Europe the external aims of Germany (sum- 
marized in paragraph 7 [sic] above) affect less directly German relations with Britain 
and France. But they are nonetheless of the very greatest importance. The first 
comment which suggests itself on these German aims is the somewhat surprising 
absence, in face of them, of any unanimity of opinion or purpose on the part of the threatened 
Powers. Of the Baltic States, Latvia and Esthonia are anxious to secure some 
non-aggression pact (such as the Eastern Pact) with Germany: but Lithuania, in 
the Memel question, seems almost to favour, so far as Germany is concerned, a 
policy of provocation. Poland, at least superficially, has made her peace with 
Germany. A considerable majority of the population of Austria is openly favour- 
able to something very like union with Germany. There is talk of the accession 
to a German-Polish alliance of Hungary (who, like Germany, has irredentist 
schemes and for whom Germany is an important market for the sale of raw 

6 See Volume XIV, Appendix IV. 
7 See The Times, November 1, 1935, p. 21. 
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material and agricultural produce). To this alliance Austria might one day be 
a fourth party. Bulgaria and Greece are all at least hesitating, and are closely 
bound by economic ties to Germany. Yugoslavia’s policy is dominated by 
hostility to Italy and she is suspected already of flirting with Germany since she 
would prefer to see German rather than Italian influence in Vienna. Despite 
M. Titulescu, Roumania is not a sure adversary of German designs; and she, no 
more than Hungary, can afford to ignore the German market. Of the Powers 
situated in these regions, Czechoslovakia and Russia are, indeed, the only deter- 
mined adversaries of Berlin; and as the weakness of her position comes to be 
recognised at home Czechoslovakia may one day modify her present policy (which 
is largely the personal policy of M. Benes). Of the Western European Powers, 
Italy’s effective opposition to the German schemes under discussion, in view of 
the importance to her of Austrian independence, has of late, for obvious reasons 
connected with the Abyssinian adventure, become less sure. At present France 
loses no opportunity of proclaiming publicly her irrevocable opposition to any 
German move against the territorial status quo in Central and Eastern Europe: 
but less public indications and the known temper of the French people do not 
make it clear that that opposition would in fact be translated into effective action, 
if indeed it will be maintained at all. 

25. The second observation which must be made with regard to these German 
aims is that it zs not beyond the bounds of possibility that what 1s logical and just and 
reasonable in them should all one day be satisfied peacefully. Absence of any united 
Opinion against German expansionist policy in Central Europe itself renders it 
uncertain that, provided Germany acts with moderation and prudence, any effective 
collective resistance will be encountered to the execution of large parts of that policy. Some 
of the German aims do not in any case admit of collective resistance, for they are 
capable of execution and will almost certainly be executed without any warlike 
move. Thus German economic and general cultural penetration of the countries 
of the Danubian basin has long been an actuality of the situation. —To some con- 
siderable extent that penetration must surely operate also in the Baltic States and 
in Poland and perhaps one day again even in Russia. It is one of the master cards 
in the hands of Germany: and, as her strength increases it will be played with 
increasing effect. For growing strength will increase the power of attraction 
which Germany can exercise upon the smaller Powers. The brief day when it was 
possible to believe that at least in Central Europe German influence could be 
effectively countered by that of France or Italy or Britain is past. To cope with it 
in the Baltic States and Poland we ourselves may one day have a hard task. As 
regards the assimilation to and even the eventual absorption by Germany of 
Austria, Memel and part of Czechoslovakia, it is not certain that, should this ever 
come to pass, it will necessarily be effected by force. We may awake one day to a 
‘popular’ movement in Austria declaring for a National Socialist Government in 
Vienna. The same may happen in Memel and even, eventually, in the German 
districts of Czechoslovakia. It is very difficult to distinguish between a genuinely 
‘internal’ movement, and one in fact engineered by outside support. We have so 
far failed to make that distinction in the attempted definition of ‘non-interference’ 
in the Danubian Pact. On the other hand we must not lose sight of the possibility 
that one day, if a Nazi Government appears in Vienna, the ‘ad hoc’ creation of 
such a distinction may mean the difference between peace and war. 

26. There are tremendous objections to the further increase of German power and 
influence in Central and Eastern Europe. The independence and integrity of countries 
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which we are pledged to defend by the Covenant of the League of Nations may be 
endangered. British commercial interests in these regions will certainly suffer. 
It is our traditional policy to prevent the emergence of a dominant Power on the 
continent: and further increase of German power and influence in the Centre and 
East will add to the strength and effectiveness of German intervention in Western 
Europe; it might ultimately lead, even in the West, to German demands which 
would not otherwise have been put forward. But it is not clear why the active 
continuance of a policy which we have followed for 15 years—that of coming to 


“Ssterms with Germany—should encourage or assist German aims in the Centre and 


East of Europe. It may be argued that good relations between Germany and the 
Western Powers, whilst active expansionist plans are being openly prosecuted by 
Germany in other spheres of Europe, will discourage resistance in those spheres, 
lead to criticism of Britain and France, increase the attraction exercised by Ger- 
many upon the weaker Powers and speed up and encourage the development of 
German designs. But it can also be argued with considerable effect that were we 
to show our readiness to co-operate with Germany on an equal footing in the 
common task of maintaining peace in Europe, and if we were able to persuade 
France to adopt the same: attitude, instead of treating with Germany on the 
assumption that she only wishes to precipitate a fresh war at the first favourable 
opportunity, then we and France would be in a better position than we are at 
present to influence German designs in the Centre and East. We might thereby 
be able to secure what might be a satisfactory achievement and indeed the maxi- 
mum of what is likely to be achieved, the modification of the German aims in 
those regions so that in so far as they have justice, logic and reason on their side, 
they can be effected peacefully and by agreement. 

27. Moreover, whether or not German designs in Central and Eastern Europe 
may be judged dangerous to us and such as we would like to prevent, can we 
effectively prevent them altogether? It is true that in international politics much that 
in the present seems inevitable ultimately proves avoidable. But have we the 
practical means entirely to counter German expansionist policy in these regions? 
We may modify and perhaps considerably modify it; but it would be unwise to 
repeat once more the dangerous procedure (already proved futile in the cases of 
reparations and disarmament) of trying to devise a policy which we cannot 
enforce, and of then being obliged quietly to acquiesce in the fait accompli. It is 
not a question of ‘abandoning’ the East and Centre of Europe to its fate. But 
could we, in continuation and in the development of our traditional policy and 
the policy of Locarno, come, with France, to terms with Germany, we might 
hope to keep within reasonable bounds her Eastern and Central European policy. 
We shall have little chance of doing this if we pursue the policy of drift and, 
probably, equally little chance of doing it if we pursue the policy of encirclement. 

28. The success of any new attempt to come to terms with Germany would be 
largely conditioned by the confidence placed in us by France. It is by no means sure 
that, in certain circumstances, that confidence would be refused us or that, 
despite her agreements with Russia (as yet unratified) and those with Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland, France herself is committed to the sterile policy of encircle- 
ment. There are, indeed (as pointed out above), indications that France would 
not necessarily oppose such a policy as that suggested. It would seem a better 
policy and more consonant with League principles than that which certain 
Frenchmen might eventually be tempted to pursue—that of trying to get from 
Germany special advantages for France in return for a measure of disinterestedness 
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in Central and Eastern Europe. For us it would be essential to carry France with 
us, in view not only of the situation in the Centre and East but of the inevitable 
reaction of that situation on the direct relations of the three great Western Powers. 
For this reason alone we cannot safely admit that French policy in these regions 
should differ widely from our own. It may be that under Locarno we are not 
necessarily committed to the support of France in the event of war between 
France and Germany arising out of the commitments of the former to her Eastern 
allies. But in practice we cannot escape the fact that our vital interest would not 
permit us to be the silent witnesses of the establishment of Germany in Belgium 
and Northern France as a result of France becoming involved in a war which had 
started in the East of Europe. We are therefore directly interested in France’s 
policy in Central and Eastern Europe. 


The Future 


2g. It is not possible in present circumstances to indicate definitely what should be 
the next step in the policy of coming to terms with Germany. We do know, however, that 
M. Laval is at the present moment extremely anxious for closer relations with 
Germany, and that Herr Hitler on his side is equally anxious for closer relations 
with France. Herr Hitler is, we also believe, just as anxious for closer relations 
with us. There seem, therefore, to be the elements for a new move on our part in 
the near future. 

go. It is difficult to believe that such a move could be made upon the basis of 
the London Declaration which recent developments have outpaced.’ But an Air 
Pact and Air Limitation is still conceivable: and bristling with difficulties as this 
task would prove, we cannot entirely discount the possibility of coming to terms 
with Germany upon the basis of reconsideration of the organisation of the League. 
In the Berlin conversations of March and in the 13 points set out in his ‘peace’ 
speech of May 21st Herr Hitler has indicated his views on the future of the League. 
They may be summarised as separation of the Covenant from the Treaty of 
Versailles, equality of rights in ‘all functions and all rights and property in inter- 
national life’, and free play for change and revision of treaties. In minutes dated 
September 16th and 17th (W 8174/2304/98)4 Sir R. Vansittart and the Secretary 
of State have stated their views on this matter. Sir R. Vansittart mentioned the 
Secretary of State’s reference in his Geneva speech of September 11th to the need 
for elasticity ‘in the Covenant’ and said that at some future date ‘we should speak 
more plainly to the French... They will doubtless have noticed this reference 
to the need for elasticity and the Secretary of State’s references in his Geneva 
speech to a suggested enquiry in regard to colonial raw materials. We should 
say that we could have no definite idea at present as to exactly what turn this 
enquiry might take or how far it might lead but that it might not at all surprise 
us if it pointed to the need of some revision and, if that proved to be so, we had 
an open and receptive mind on the subject and it would be necessary to have a 
similar mind in regard to the future in Europe ... We should demonstrate that 
the League was already undergoing great difficulties owing to the position in 
which it had come to be regarded as the champion of the status quo against any 
elasticity and we were convinced that it could not indefinitely go on being so and 
that it was high time that the French Government and His Majesty’s Government 
as realists began to take stock of this situation and considered together whether 

8 See note 1, above. 
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they must necessarily face it’. The Secretary of State stated that ‘this note accur- 
ately describes my position. It may, however, be wise to delay taking any action 
until the Abyssinian controversy has developed a good deal further. For the time 
being we do not wish to disquiet the Little Entente’. 

31. A further possibility is that we and France may come to terms with Germany 
upon the basis of a colonial settlement. Certainly we do not want to raise the 
question of the demilitarised zone: though we might well endeavour to relate its 
continued observance to a colonial settlement or even to an Air Agreement. Nor 
could Britain and France come to terms with Germany respecting ‘other people’s’ 
possessions and territories in Eastern and Central Europe. That would be im- 
moral in view of our obligations under the Covenant; impossible in view of the 
state of our own public opinion which, in the Abyssinian question, has just rallied 
unanimously to the support of the League; and unwise as it would immediately 
lose us potential friends in those regions and hurry them into the German camp. 
On the other hand, as has already been pointed out, a policy of coming to terms 
with Germany in Western Europe might enable Britain and France to moderate 
the development of German aims in the Centre and East. 

32. To conclude there will almost certainly in the near future be political 
developments of such a nature as may be guided by us, if we so desire, in the 
direction of a development of our traditional policy of coming to terms with Ger- 
many. Hitherto the opportunities for putting this policy into practice have been 
partial and intermittent, but there are signs now that a further opportunity may 
shortly present itself of applying it on a larger and more effective scale than ever 
before. Moreover, it may well be the last time when such an opportunity will be 
offered to us. To carry it out will undoubtedly involve the sacrifice of certain 
vested interests and the abandonment of many a point of national prestige. But 
taking the broad and wide point of view, there can be little doubt that not merely 
Great Britain, but Europe as a whole, must needs benefit from the success of a 
policy which aims at securing collective security and international co-operation 
through the reconciliation of Europe with a Germany, which is at present re- 
armed, proud, powerful and yet aggrieved. 

33. It is recognised that it will prove difficult to carry out this policy. It is easy 
to enumerate the formidable obstacles which both from the German and French 
side and still more from the side of Russia stand in its way. But the British public 
will expect it to have been attempted, before we proceed to intensive rearmament, 
or to a further multiplication of defensive pacts which, in the circumstances now 
emerging in Europe, will soon differ little from what Germany before the war 
claimed to be the policy of ‘encirclement’. 


ANNEX TO APPENDIX I (a) 
Note by Mr. Gwatkin on Germany’s economic position 


Germany is still the third great trading country of the world. She is still the 
third greatest exporter, being in the same class, though on a slightly lower level, 
as the United Kingdom and the United States of America. ‘She is the third great 
import market; but here she has been losing ground throughout 1935, declining 
from the level of the United States of America towards that of France. This decline 
is of great significance, especially as the opening and closing of the German market 
sways the economic fortunes of a dozen smaller countries. 
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The decline is a sign of increasing self-sufficiency perhaps, but also of national 
impoverishment; the standard of life is declining. 

Economic distress was the prelude to military adventure in the recent cases of 
Japan and Italy; this must not be forgotten in connection with Germany.’ 

Germany is the geographical centre of Europe, holding the internal lines of 
trade; this is an advantage which nothing except dismemberment can take from 
her. Her principal customers in the past have been the United Kingdom, United 
States of America, Netherlands, France, U.S.S.R. But Germany is also the 
natural centre of the trade of the Danubian and Balkan countries, including 
Turkey; and it is in this direction that German trade has been increasing during 
1935. As regards Scandinavia, imports have increased from Sweden, Norway and 
Denmark; but exports have fallen off, partly owing to British competition. Exports 
to the U.S.S.R. have fallen to a very low level, partly for political reasons and 
partly because of price. Trade with Poland has quite recently been assisted by a 
new commercial agreement, which may have an important influence, both 
politically and commercially. Politically it confirms the new détente; and com- 
mercially it opens the way to a considerable increase of German sales in the Polish 
market. It remains to be seen whether the problem of the Eastern frontier of 
Germany can be solved in the economic sphere, i.e. by something like an economic 
union between Germany and Poland; such a solution is not impossible. 

Similarly, the problem of the Danubian countries, although much more com- 
plex, may contain the possibility of an economic solution—the finding of a market 
for export surpluses. Germany will always be the principal market for these 
countries. The key to the Danubian problem must therefore be sought in Ger- 
many; and a prosperous Germany will restore prosperity to the Danube. 

As long ago as 1843 Friedrich List pointed to the Danubian countries as the 
land which ought to be to Germany what the Middle West was becoming to 
Industrial America; and it is in this direction that German (and European) 
recovery may still be sought. 

It may quite likely entail a preferential position for German manufactures in 
this area; and a growth towards a Central European zollverein which should 
perhaps include Italy. One reason for the failure of the 1932 Conference at Stresa 
was that the time was not then ripe for such a development. 

The issue, if it is a practicable one, must be faced without prejudice. In these 
regions, the most-favoured-nation principle is already moribund. The German 
clearing agreements override most-favoured-nation; and by means of these agree- 
ments Germany has been obtaining an increasing share of the trade of Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, Roumania, Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey; also of Italy and Spain. 
Imports from Austria (with whom there is no ‘clearing’) have increased, but 
exports to Austria have diminished; in the case of Czechoslovakia, there has been 
a decline of both exports and imports. It must also be remembered that the 
Central European area is not of great commercial interest to British trade, whereas 
trade with a prosperous Germany is of the greatest moment to us. 

Even in 1932, there were 3 million Germans working for export trade alone. 
It is therefore a major question which no ‘autarkie’ can solve. At present, German 
exports can be kept going only by subsidies and by compensation marks; for 
German prices are too high. Prices have risen because of the internal inflation 
caused by the Nazi policy of ‘Arbeitsbeschaffung’ through public works and re- 
armament programmes. German prices are probably higher than those of any 
other country. 
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This over-valuation of the mark is probably the principal obstacle to German 
export trade, and the real reason why Germany cannot acquire exchange to cover 
her essential import requirements. 

The British Government now have to decide whether they wish to see a Germany 
that is economically strong or economically weak. There is some danger in either 
course; but the latter seems by far the more perilous. A weak, hysterical individual, 
heavily armed, is a danger to himself and others. From a purely commercial 
point of view a strong Germany would be one of our best customers. 

Germany has not lost the habit of looking towards London for financial help 
and guidance. The recent payments agreement (of August 1933)9 is in the 
economic world what the Naval Agreement has been in the political sphere—a 
sign of moderation, almost of friendship. The possibility of practical aid to 
Germany in recovery from her financial and commercial ailments must be care- 
fully reviewed if His Majesty’s Government decide in favour of a policy of closer 
co-operation with Germany. Besides restoration of colonies (which would be a 
political gesture rather than an economic boon) the development of a special 
European area, i.e. Poland, Danubian and Balkan countries, must be considered. 


(b) Comments by Mr. L. Collier 


[C 8523/55/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 22, 1935 


The authors of the Memorandum of November 21st on ‘Britain, France and 
Germany’ advocate a policy of reaching a general settlement with Germany on the 
grounds that if we do not meet her claims to some extent she will take matters into 
her own hands and that we shall not be able to stop her, and that such a settle- 
ment would enable us to control and modify her expansion in Eastern Europe. 
They maintain that this is a continuation of [our] own traditional policy of meeting 
German grievances where practicable, and they stigmatise the alternatives as ‘a 
policy of encirclement’ and ‘a policy of drift’ respectively. 

2. My submission is that what they are advocating is not a continuance, but a 
reversal of our previous policy, and that we should not be misled by rhetorical 
phrases such as ‘a policy of drift’, but should consider the grounds for attempting 
no general settlement with Germany in the present circumstances. 

3. It is, I think, generally admitted that the fundamental aim of Herr Hitler 
and of the whole Nazi party is the incorporation in the German Reich of all 
German-speaking people in Europe at present outside it, and that this aim is 
being steadily pursued, though with purely tactical advances and retreats in 
different quarters. That being so, I cannot see how we can hope to moderate such 
an ambition or even to discuss it at all without lending it some countenance; 
and the question must at once arise whether it is something that we can 
countenance. 

4. I venture to think that my memorandum of May 16th (C 3987/3987/18)* 
which received the entire approval of Sir Robert Vansittart, and in particular 
paragraph 9g thereof, gives convincing reasons why it would not be in our interests 
to countenance it; and even apart from such considerations there are reasons, 


9 See Volume XII, No. 8. 
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which I will develop later, why it is not practicable for us to attempt to ‘moderate’ 
the manifestations of this ambition in any individual case. Individual cases must 
be discussed before we can form a judgment on this question, because the Germans 
would be sure to say, if we once started on a ‘moderating’ policy: ‘Well, what will 
you do for us in such and such a case if we listen to your advice?’—and it is here 
that I find the memorandum distressingly vague. 

5. To take the individual cases in order. 


(1) Poland. Here Germany aims at recovering the Corridor and other parts 
of Poland, such as Upper Silesia, where there is a German-speaking population. 
The Poles are well aware of this, but believe that they have stabilised the 
situation for the time being and that their present policy of friendship with 
Germany, on the understanding that she makes no move for frontier revision 
at their expense, is proving very satisfactory from their point of view. They 
would react strongly against any attempt to alter that situation, and they will 
not in any circumstances consider a cession of their territory to Germany; so it 
seems Clear that we cannot intervene in this question. 

(2) Czechoslovakia. Here again the German aim is one which cannot even be 
discussed, for a glance at the racial map will show that it would involve the 
dismemberment of the Czechoslovak State, and it is not possible to ‘moderate’ 
it by saying to the parties ‘some Germans may go back to Germany, but others 
must remain Czechoslovaks’. The only advice, therefore, that we could give the 
Germans in this, as in the Polish case, would be to moderate their aims to the 
extent of dropping them altogether; and that, in fact, does not differ from our 
present policy. 

(3) Austria. Here the question is whether or not we wish to bring about the 
absorption of Austria in Germany; for it is admitted that if we once begin to 
suggest compromise absorption will inevitably follow. If the great majority of 
the Austrian people were definitely shown to be really desirous of union with 
Germany, I would not suggest that we should actively oppose this; but it will 
not be to our interests, as it would be the first and most important step towards 
creating a German predominance as potentially dangerous to us as the Spanish 
predominance of Phillip II or the French predominance of Louis XIV and 
Napoleon; and as Sir Robert Vansittart remarked on a memorandum by 
Mr. Carr‘ on this subject, the longer a development which would lead to such 
a predominance is delayed, the better it must be for our interests. 

(4) The Baltic States. Here the ultimate German aim is the recovery of Memel 
and a protectorate, probably political and certainly commercial, over all three 
Baltic States. 

We cannot change our present policy in the Memel question for the reasons 
given in Sir Robert Vansittart’s letter to Captain Cazalet on N 5445/19/59,4 
and we could not hand over the Baltic States to Germany as a sphere for expan- 
sion. These States largely owe their independence to this country and look to 
us to preserve it; and for us to disinterest ourselves in their fate and give the 
Germans to understand that, so far as we are concerned, they can reduce 
the people of those countries once more to their former state of serfdom under the 
German Barons—for that is Herr Rosenberg’s aim—would seem to our public 
opinion even worse than giving Mussolini a free hand in Abyssinia. Moreover, 
the Scandinavian and Baltic markets are one of the chief outlets for British 
exports, and we cannot afford to lose any such outlets in present circumstances; 
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yet it is certain that a German monopoly of these markets would be the first 
consequence of any indication on our part that we were encouraging German 
expansion in those regions—and we could not moderate German policy there 
without encouraging it to some extent. Another important consideration 
against such a policy, not only in the Baltic States but in Eastern Europe 
generally, is that it would antagonise Russia and lose the advantages of our 
present good understanding with that country which are set out in paragraph 8 
of Sir Robert Vansittart’s Memorandum N 880/135/38 of February 21st.?° 

(5) Schleswig. The German ambition here is the recovery of the whole 
province from Denmark, not on ethnographical grounds, for the German 
minority is very small and scattered, but simply because it was once German 
and must become so again. This is obviously an ambition to which we could 
give no countenance, even though, as in the case of Austria, the Germans may 
ultimately achieve it. 

(6) Russia. Germany’s ambitions here are very vague and perhaps not serious. 
Herr Rosenberg is known to favour a plan for a joint attack on Russia by Ger- 
many and Poland with the object of detaching the Ukraine and perhaps other 
regions for German exploitation; but the Polish Government, as far as we can 
tell, have lent no countenance to the idea, and it is obviously not one which we 
could discuss at all without ruining our relations with the Soviet Government. 


6. It seems clear, therefore, that there would be no advantage in any discussion 
of Germany’s East European ambitions, while there would be the grave dis- 
advantage that the Germans would strive to misrepresent us to the world at large 
as countenancing these ambitions. The fate of Signor Mussolini’s Four Power 
proposals of two years ago and of M. Laval’s recent efforts in the same direction, 
should be sufficient warning against a procedure which could, and undoubtedly 
would, be represented as an Anglo-Franco-German arrangement to divide Europe 
into ‘spheres of influence’. Even economic spheres, as suggested in Mr. Ashton 
Gwatkin’s note attached to the Memorandum, would be suspect, and rightly so, 
unless Germany had expressly renounced her political intentions in the regions in 
question; and there is surely no hope of our inducing her to do that. 

4. The Memorandum suggests, indeed, that if we do not take a hand in con- 
trolling these German ambitions, or some of them, they will be brought about 
without us; and that is perhaps possible. I think, however, that it overrates their 
chances of encountering no resistance. For example, I must take strong exception 
to the statement that ‘Memel, it is quite clear, might well be recovered without 
war.’ The German Memellanders themselves are not capable of a successful rising 
without armed assistance from Germany, and if this were given there would cer- 
tainly be a German-Lithuanian war. The Lithuanians, no doubt, would soon be 
beaten if they fought alone; but they would certainly fight, and the question is 
merely whether the ensuing war would be local or general. Similarly, I cannot 
believe that the Czechoslovaks would allow their German minorities to join 
Germany without fighting to save their State; for, as I have pointed out above, 
the two races are so intermingled that the detachment of the Germans would 
mean the end of Czechoslovakia. 

8. The Memorandum also records the ‘surprising absence of any unanimity of 
opinion or purpose on the part of the threatened Powers’. As far as North-Eastern 
Europe is concerned I believe this to be a fallacy. It is true that Poland has one 


10 Volume XII, No. 484. 
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method of protecting herself against German designs, Russia another and the 
Baltic States yet another; but they are all united on one point, that they will not 
give up an inch of their territory without a fight; and every year that passes makes 
it less easy to alter any boundaries in that part of the world. Russian armaments 
are becoming stronger; the Baltic States are consolidating themselves and, with 
Russian help, should be able to put up a good fight for their independence, while 
British cultural and commercial influence, there and in Scandinavia, is growing 
at Germany’s expense; and, most important of all, the Polish Government, accord- 
ing to our latest reports from Warsaw, are still determined not to encourage any 
German adventure in this region. South-Eastern Europe is not my province, and 
there the position is admittedly less secure; but I do not think it is by any means 
hopeless if Signor Mussolini can be diverted in time from his Abyssinian folly. 
Even if German ambitions were realised without us, however, I cannot see that 
we should be worse off than if we had involved ourselves in them by attempting 
to control them, while we should at least be able to come before our public 
opinion with clean hands. 

g. The Memorandum, however, seems to imply that the danger is so great 
that we should actually go out of our way to meet it by offering the Germans some 
of our Colonies, although, as it shows conclusively a little later on, the German 
Colonial claims are quite unjustified and are advanced solely on grounds of senti- 
ment and prestige. The arguments against the German Colonial claims on their 
merits are indeed so obvious and so overwhelming that I can only assume the idea 
to be that the moderation of German ambitions in Europe is so important to us 
that we should even be prepared to sacrifice some of our own territory in order to 
secure it. On this I would make only two observations—firstly, that, as I have 
said above, it is really not possible for us to moderate such German ambitions 
and that if we discuss them at all we can only tell the Germans that they are quite 
inadmissible; and secondly that if, as I think the Memorandum proves, Herr 
Hitler and the German Government know that Colonies are not a vital, or even 
an important matter for Germany, we need fear no serious consequences if we 
maintain our previous attitude of firm refusal to discuss the matter at all. After 
all, Germany is not, and is never likely to be, in a position to acquire any Colonial 
territory by force at the expense of Great Britain and France if those two Powers 
oppose her; and if the Anglo-German naval agreement had any justification, it 
was surely this—that it prevented the Germans from being in a position to threaten 
us with war if they did not get what they wanted out of us without it. 

10. I submit, therefore, that there will be no advantage, but on the contrary, 
grave disadvantage in general discussions with the German Government—firstly, 
because such a general discussion could do no good and could only damage 
Anglo-German relations, since we should have to tell the Germans that we could 
not in any way countenance their ambitions in Europe nor their Colonial claims, 
and secondly since we should only render ourselves objects of suspicion to all the 
countries which think themselves threatened by German ambitions—countries 
with which it is, in my opinion, even more important for us to maintain good 
relations than with Germany. The only terms on which a general discussion with 
Germany could safely be contemplated are that Germany should abandon the 
Nazi racial doctrine and the Colonial claims, which would reduce the discussions 
to such matters as the Air Pact, and perhaps the abolition of the demilitarised 

zone; but would it not be much better to discuss these matters wey ee 
in any others? 
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11. This, after all, has been our previous policy—to discuss practical questions 
with Germany one by one as they arose, and to endeavour to satisfy her legitimate 
claims without encouraging those which are illegitimate. On this basis we have 
taken up with Germany in turn the questions of the withdrawal of the armies of 
occupation, of reparations, and of disarmament; but we have refused to discuss 
the territorial clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, both because German claims for 
their revision are for the most part unjustified and because, since the advent of the 
Nazi régime, they are only part of an ambition which we cannot tolerate and the 
Germans cannot disavow. It is therefore better to let sleeping dogs lie and, as I 
have stated in my Memorandum of May 16th, not to discourage those Powers 
who are building barriers against the ‘racial doctrine’ by means of Pacts and 
alliances. The authors of the Memorandum apparently regard this as a combina- 
tion of a ‘policy of encirclement’ and a ‘policy of drift’; but let us not be misled by 
words. British public opinion, and the world in general, knows well enough how 
to discount such phrases; and I see no evidence in support of the assertion in the 
Memorandum that ‘the British public will expect’ a comprehensive settlement 
with Germany to be attempted “before we proceed to intensify rearmament or to 
the multiplication of defensive Pacts’. The British public has just given its Govern- 
ment a mandate for rearmament without any qualification; and, as for defensive 
Pacts, His Majesty’s Government are not proposing to enter into any of these 
themselves, but merely to pursue their previous policy of holding Herr Hitler to 
his promise to stabilise the European situation by such Pacts in certain circum- 
stances. 

12. To sum up then, I submit that the proposals of this Memorandum would 
not be a continuance of our previous policy, but a reversal of it, and that our only 
wise and safe course is to continue that policy by discussing specific matters such 
as the Air Pact with Germany, but firmly refusing to be drawn into any discussion 
either on the Colonial claims, apart from the offer already made to discuss the 
distribution of raw materials, or on German ambitions in Eastern Europe. Above 
all, I would urge that there should be no attempt to tinker with the Covenant of 
the League of Nations (as is suggested at one place in the Memorandum), in 
order to provide the Nazi régime in Germany with facilities for raising the question 
of territorial revision at the expense of other Powers, including ourselves. Such an 
attempt, I am firmly convinced, would merely result in the break-up of the League. 


(c) Comments by Sir R. Vansittart 


[C 8524/55/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 1, 1935 


The memorandum by Mr. Sargent and Mr. Wigram is to be read in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Collier’s memorandum in the paper immediately annexed. They 
are of such interest and so well written that I propose to examine them in great 
detail, even at the risk of appearing hypercritical. I will begin by the memoran- 
dum of Mr. Sargent and Mr. Wigram. 

Paragraph 4. I do not think that Yugoslavia will get into any German bloc— 
however courted—so long as Prince Paul is there, and provided that France does 
not destroy the League by cowardice. 

Paragraph 5. You can only come to terms with Germany at a price. Even so 
I would be glad to come to terms with Germany. I reject of course the policy of 
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drift; but we must be careful not to describe or consider as a policy of encirclement 
anything that puts us in a stronger bargaining position. 

Paragraph 6. We must not let ourselves be hurried by ‘the desire of France for 
an understanding with Germany’. This desire is strong in M. Laval—not in 
M. Herriot and the Left, who lean towards Russia. M. Laval may disappear 
soon, and in any case France is trending to the Left. M. Laval has moreover just 
met with a polite rebuff at Berlin.!! Hitler will not engage himself in any direction 
till he sees how the Italo-Abyssinian—League conflict is going to end. 

Paragraph 9. We must be a little sceptical of German advances to us, until we 
see how much they really mean in concrete terms, and how much we shall have 
to pay. 

I—reluctantly—cannot accept the optimistic construction put on the Naval 
Agreement. It may mean what Mr. Sargent and Mr. Wigram conclude. What it 
does mean at present is that Germany will build as much as she wants and can 
temporarily afford in a category which she does not consider vital. The Kaiser— 
long out of date—said that Germany’s future lay upon the water. The new 
régime have made it abundantly clear already that the future of Germany lies in 
the air—and a very formidable future too. 

Paragraph 1o. I think the third explanation is a very likely one, indeed the most 
likely one. That is the real difficulty about an agreement, as I have often pointed 
out already. 

Paragraph 11. 1 agree with the diagnosis of German aims, as at present held for 
eventual execution—unless Germany can meanwhile be dissuaded by a bargain 
from at least part of it. 

Paragraph 12. We are certainly weaker than Germany, in many respects with 
which I am only too familiar. Germany has even over-produced munitions, 
while we have been under-producing. We ought not to try a bargain with Ger- 
many until we have at least made a beginning on the requirements of the new 
D.R.C. report!2—a beginning sufficient to show that we mean business, which 
many people still do not believe. And we have done nothing so far to prove them 
wrong. We need not of course wait till the D.R.C. requirements are completed. 
That would take far too long. We shall lose nothing by waiting till we have made 
a strong and immediate beginning, for Hitler has made it plain that he is not going 
to be hurried and that he will play a waiting game—see comment on paragraph 6. 
We must remember too that we must not make an attempt to negotiate an agree- 
ment with Germany—and it will be a matter of the highest doubt and difficulty 
if we can, in view of her price—and fail, being still weak. We should then be in 
a terrible position, having possibly alienated everybody. If we try, we must be /. 
prepared for possible failure; and for that we must be already strong or running 
into strength. This ts a point of the highest importance. 

Paragraph 13. I agree that a Russo-German rapprochement cannot be dis- 
counted, but that will depend largely on the attitude of France. The Franco- 
Soviet agreement was designed precisely to prevent this. Unless M. Laval 
completely destroys the confidence of Russia (and the Little Entente) a Russo- 
German agreement is possible but not probable. It would become far more 
probable if we too took the road to Berlin prematurely. And if we did, and brought 
about an anxious Russian bid to Berlin, and then failed ourselves? Much care 
is indeed required in all these great businesses. 

1 Cf. Nos. 241 and 271. 
12 The Committee’s proposals were printed in November, 1935: cf. No. 286, note 2. 
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Paragraphs 16 & 17. I agree that Germany may well soon raise the burning— 
or rather smouldering—dquestion of the demilitarised zone. That is the strongest 
argument yet put forward for an early agreement. Indeed it is a very weighty one. 

Paragraphs 18 et seq. I agree that sentiment and prestige are at the back of the 
German desire for colonies (not mandates). But we need not trouble much about 
the motives. She means to have them soon and in possession. It may be also that 
she wants them as well as expansion in Europe. There is a chance that this may 
not be so; but if it is, war is certain and unavoidable. It is also certain and un- 
avoidable if, as indicated in paragraph 19, Germany really wants some of our 
possessions as well as the return of her old ones. But these two quite possible 
hypotheses are only additional arguments for being strong when we begin to 
bargain, and remaining strong thereafter. In regard to paragraph 21, it is perti- 
nent to observe that objections to the return of the German colonies exist mainly 
in the Right wing of the Conservative party: the Left wing of that party, almost 
the entire opposition, the Churches and much of the press would probably favour 
a deal, if it were good enough. It is significant that the Head of the British Legion 
told me a few days ago that the Legion as a whole would welcome it. I agree to 
the definition of our requirements in paragraph 22, if a deal is to be contemplated 
atall. As to the objections urged later in that paragraph, I have already dealt with 
the first. In regard to the second, it is definitely not in our interest to readmit 
Germany as a colonial Power. The only reason for so doing would be that it 
might well prove the lesser of two evils, and the only way to strike a bargain. In 
regard to the third—and also to the last—of the objections, if Germany will not 
keep her word but will only ask for more later, we shall have either to fight or 
surrender at discretion. It may be that she will so act, and bring us to this choice; 
but there is at least a chance of avoiding it, and, if we come to the conclusion that 
there is no other, I would take it. In regard to the fourth objection, the answer is 
“Yes: we are sure Germany means to push her claim when she is ready.’ In regard 
to the fifth objection, Japan is already looking after herself like a man-eater. We 
owe her, and shall owe her, nothing. Italy is trying to do the same, but badly. 
I would not exclude her from the expansion of which we have already recognised 
the need; but somebody will have to provide it. Perhaps a bit of the ex-German 
swag might be utilised. 

Finally as to paragraph 23, the Secretary of State’s offer as regards raw material!3 
will not in itself satisfy the hungry Powers, nor did he himself consider that it 
would. What it does do is to provide a very respectable delaying policy, behind 
which the real question—whether Germany Is or is not to have back her former 
colonies—can be considered and discussed with honour and dignity, in case 
Germany springs the full question on us in 1936. And, referring to the conclusion 
of this paragraph, I would say that there is no prospect of ‘actively pursuing once 
more our traditional policy of coming to terms with Germany’, if we decide to 
answer the real question negatively. 

Paragraph 2g. Of course Russia and Czechoslovakia are determined adversaries 
of Berlin, as they are the two who stand to be split up. We cannot of course be 
a party to any such scheme. The only chance is that Germany might drop it on 
a colonial deal, though I am no optimist as to that. If she perseveres, a European 
war is certain. The attitude of the other Powers mentioned will be greatly affected 
by the success or failure of the League in the Italo-Abyssinian conflict. If the 


13 See notes 6 and 7 above. 
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League survives—by even a partial success—Germany is less likely to go on with 
these nefarious designs. If the League survives and Germany goes on in despite 
of the League, we should be drawn into the conflict as Members of the League. 
If the League fails now, we could keep out then; but Europe would lose its indepen- 
dence, and we should ultimately lose ours. The attitude of France to her allies 
and dependants will be conditioned by her virility, or lack of it, now. Unless she 
stands by us in deed as well as in word, she will be abandoned by the United King- 
dom, Russia, the Little Entente and Poland, and will count for nothing in Europe 
except as an incitement to German aggression. I propose if I go to Paris'* to make 
plain that unpleasant truth as widely as I can. If she recovers her courage, and 
indeed her sight, the future may be less alarming. But on present form her support 
of Czechoslovakia against Germany would be most improbable, if she had not 
even the courage to fight Italy with the United Kingdom! 

Paragraph 25. How much of these German ‘aims’ is ‘logical, just, and reason- 
able’? That is the whole question. Not the absorption of the possessions of her 
neighbours, which she herself has never before possessed. On the other hand, 
economic and cultural penetration is not a German ‘aim’ in the sense that Ger- 
many will ever be satisfied with its fulfilment. 

It is quite likely that Austria, Memel and Czechoslovakia will not be assimilated 
or absorbed by force, though I should hesitate to predict this, unless, as in the case 
of Japanese action in North China, we deliberately elect or need to blind our- 
selves to what force really is. In any case, are such solutions ‘logical, just or 
reasonable’? And what should be our attitude as a Member of the League in 
Europe, whatever attitude we may perforce adopt in the Far East? 

Paragraph 26. I concur in the objections to German expansion in Eastern and 
Central Europe. But the effect of coming to any general agreement with Ger- 
many, while these aims are still maintained, would undoubtedly also be open to 
all the objections suggested in this paragraph. As to the argument in its favour, 
I have already said how cogent I consider that in paragraphs 16 and 17. I do not, 
however, understand quite what is meant by the argument in this paragraph that 
“were we to show our readiness to co-operate with Germany on an equal footing 
in the common task of maintaining peace in Europe. . . we should then be in a 
better position to influence German designs in the Centre and East (of Europe)’. 
In these matters precision is everything. How and in what sense is this to be 
achieved? Germany cannot co-operate in maintaining peace if she is to expand 
in Europe. On the contrary she must break it. Or is it suggested that, if we co- 
operate—I am not quite clear what sort of co-operation is intended on an equal 
footing—Germany is already ‘superior’—she will abandon expansion. Abandon 
expansion altogether? I do not believe that. Or abandon it in Europe only? 
Then we come back to having the colonial problem still on our hands as the only 
issue out of, or still further into, all our afflictions. 

Paragraph 27. It may well be that we can neither prevent nor dissuade Germany 
from her expansionist intentions in Europe. But if the League lasts, we may have 
to try—if we dare. We may not dare; and then the League will be gone again. 
I see only one way of even trying to keep Germany from the domination of 
Europe; and that way is, I admit, neither sure nor palatable. I do not quite 
understand what the authors of the memorandum mean by ‘modifying’ German 
expansion. It is a case of to be or not to be. Nor am I clear what is meant in 


14 Cf. No. 327, note 1. 
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practice by ‘keeping within reasonable bounds’ her Eastern and Central European 
policy. Does that mean, for example, that she might have Austria and Memel, 
but not Russia and Czechoslovakia? Here again we must be quite clear what we 
mean. 

Paragraph 28. “The confidence placed in us by France’ is now at a low ebb. 
But it is scarcely at a lower ebb than our confidence in France. The situation 
reminds me of a verse written about Sir Eyre Crowe in his younger years: 


Crowe has informed us till we nod 
That he does not believe in God. 
But what we really want to know 
Is whether God believes in Crowe. 


If our respective confidences are to condition the first move, the moment could 
hardly be worse, and Hitler is doing us an unconscious service by his reluctance. 
It is possible that these relations may improve, or be improved, by the end of the 
Abyssinian war. 

Paragraph 29. Since this was written it has become apparent that Hitler is not 
so immediately anxious as was thought or hoped. Our evidence for this is mainly 
the French Ambassador at Berlin,'5 and we are taking our own steps to ascertain 
how far he is right. 

Paragraph 30. An Air Pact and Air Limitation may still be possible, though I 
doubt whether limitation will really mean much, being so difficult to control, and 
the German generals are saying openly that they will be ‘ruthless to the civil 
population’ in the next war, when ‘it will have to suffer as in the Thirty Years 
War’. It might, however, be tactful and soothing to pursue these topics. As to 
reorganising the League, I stand of course by my quoted minute. But we cannot 
talk of that until the present stress is over. If the League comes through thanks to 
us, we shall be in a stronger position to insist on some reorganisation. But it is the 
principles, not the procedure, of the League that displease Germany; and it 1s 
geography and not machinery that she really wants to revise. We must be careful 
here also to think very clearly. “The separation of the Covenant from the Treaty 
of Versailles’ means very little; and ‘equality of rights in all functions and all 
rights and property in international life’ also means mighty little. Perhaps a 
reference to the German rivers is intended. But we are already doing our best 
there. 

Paragraphs 31 and 32. I agree with all of this in principle. But in practice I am 
not quite sure what our material of inducement to Germany would be—unless it is 
the colonies. An Air Pact would be rather a concession on Germany’s part than 
an advantage, and her factory potential is far higher than ours. If we want a 
solid agreement, we have got to pay; otherwise it will be at best, even if attainable, 
a paper agreement, and a piece of self-deception, for Germany is now rather 
ambitious than ‘aggrieved’. And, unless I misunderstand the authors, they don’t 
think the only price I can think of will be enough. Perhaps they are right, but 
they offer no other, for the very simple reason that neither they nor anyone else— 
so far as I have ever heard—can really suggest one. In these circumstances any 
course other than that which I suggest must become the policy of drift which they 
condemn. 

Paragraph 33. It would be quite impossible to contemplate any further delay in 
our re-equipment; and I doubt whether the British public, which has just given 

15 See note 11 above. 
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His Majesty’s Government an imposing majority for re-equipment, really wants 
us to delay. If it does, it must be disappointed. 

I agree with most of Mr. Gwatkin’s annex. If that were all that was in the 
wind, the future might be considered without undue apprehension, certainly 
without prejudice on our part. On one point only he does not convince me: I am 
quite willing to join him in preferring a strong Germany to a weak Germany, so 
soon as Germany has changed her present methods and mentality. So far I see 
no sign of it, and I am not yet sure that she can. Until then I do not care to add to 
Germany’s strength, if the practical effect of that is still further to increase her 
capacity for armament—to a point where nobody, and no combination, can 
stand up to it. Surely we are entitled to expect her to sober down, before we put 
our hand in our pockets again to help a fraudulent debtor, for that is what Ger- 
many has been and still is. I do not wish to antagonise Germany, and would go 
far to avoid that. But I do not want to go out of our way to help her till she is a 
safer colleague; for there are even more important considerations than re-creating 
a good customer. 

Passing now to Mr. Collier’s memorandum, it will have been seen from the 
foregoing that I concur in his third and fourth paragraphs. His diagnosis under 
paragraph 5 seems to me a fair statement of the position. My comments in these 
minutes have already shown that I have not changed the views, which Mr. Collier 
quotes from previous minutes and memoranda of mine. In paragraph 6 he rightly 
says that it would be disadvantageous and dangerous for us to discuss Germany’s 
East European ambitions and he agrees with me in thinking, with reference to 
Mr. Gwatkin’s annex, that Germany has more than economic ambitions in the 
Danube basin. I agree too with his view in paragraph 8 that the menaced States 
would fight to save themselves. 

I part company from him in paragraphs g and 10, which seem to put a negative 
on everything. I believe that Germany will expand somehow and somewhere, as 
Sir E. Phipps warns us. If it can’t be in Africa, it will be in Europe. And I would 
prefer it to be in Africa in regions with which we were always well able to dispense. 
I prefer, in a word, that we should pay ourselves and honestly, rather than attempt 
or countenance any murky transaction at the expense of someone else. We 
cannot possibly be a good Member of the League in Africa, and a shockingly bad 
one in Europe. 

Expansion in Africa may not stop expansion in Europe. Then we shall probably 
have to fight too. We shall certainly have to do so unless we run away from the 
sanctions which we are now imposing against Italy. And why should everyone be 
tamely overrun by an unreasonable monster, if Germany again proves herself to 
be such? It may be that it is of no use trying to swim, because there is no such 
thing as terra firma; but I would like at least to try before we all sink, as we shall 
if Sir E. Phipps and I are right in taking German expansion for a certainty, and 
if no remedy or limit be assigned to it. I therefore cannot go as far as Mr. Collier 
in categorically ruling out general conversations with Germany; but they would 
be worse than useless now, and I entirely agree that they would be harmful unless 
we have made up our minds to pay a price, without which we shall get nothing. 
Let us begin by facing that fact, and thereby make up our minds whether there 
can be any further step of a serious kind. If we say to ourselves No, cadit quaestio, 
and we must prepare for trouble in the near future; and I do not believe that the 
country will support us. If we say Yes to ourselves, we can then decide when the 
next step can or should be; and, as pointed out above, it cannot be before the end 
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of our present troubles with Italy. Meanwhile, as suggested by Mr. Collier, I see 
no reason for not resuming our approaches about an air pact, though that is of 
course not the real issue of the future. I consider the first sentence of Mr. Collier’s 
paragraph 11 very apposite; and it will be seen that I had already endorsed what 
he says about our rearmament, almost in his own words. On the other hand, I 
agree with the authors of the first memorandum in thinking that the League 
cannot survive solely as the guardian of the status quo. (I think we should begin 
the revivification of Article 19 of the Covenant by revising, at no distant date, the 
régime of the Straits.) Mr. Collier may well be right in saying that revision may 
break the League; but it will certainly be broken if it is not more elastic. Much 
would I think depend on timing in our handling of this question. 

It would thus seem to me that, on this analysis, I stand somewhere between 
Mr. Sargent and Mr. Wigram on the one hand, and Mr. Collier on the other. 
I am grateful to them all for their contributions to this all-important question, 
which are written with their usual skill and profundity, for they all possess their 
subject matter in a degree which is happy for the Foreign Office. 

I feel that their views and mine should be read and considered by Mr. Eden 
and the Secretary of State,!®6 with whom I would then like to discuss the problem 
further. 


16 Sir S. Hoare wrote on the filed copy of Sir R. Vansittart’s paper: ‘I should like if 
possible to take these papers away with me together with other important German reports 
to read during my holiday. S.H. 3/12.’ 
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APPENDIX II 
Anglo-French Staff Discussions, December 9-10, 1935 


(a) Report by Colonel T. G. G. Heywood! on conversations between repre- 
sentatives of the British and French General Staffs in Paris, December 9-10, 


1935 
[F 681 /15/1) 
PARIS, December 18, 1935 


1. Str Robert Vansittart’s instructions. Air Vice-Marshal P. B. Joubert de la Ferté, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., Commanding Fighting Area, Air Defence of Great Britain, 
Group Captain R. M. Field, Air Attaché, Colonel Sir Ronald F. Adam, D.S.O., 
O.B.E., General Staff, War Office, Major J. Reeve, D.S.O., General Staff, War 
Office, and myself were received by Sir Robert Vansittart at 10.15 a.m. on 
Monday oth December. 

2. Sir Robert Vansittart told us that the main purpose of the conversations 
which we were about to undertake with the French Army and Air Staffs was: 


(a) to ascertain what, in certain eventualities, the corresponding French 
Services (i) could do, (ii) were prepared to do; 

(6) to try and devise some tests of the genuineness of French professions, and 

(c) to ascertain whether there were any measures particularly in connection 
with anti-aircraft defence, which we could ask them to take before a 
possible ‘mad dog’ act on the part of Mussolini, which would both show 
Italy that the French stood side by side with us and at the same time commit 
France definitely before such an act occurred. 


In the course of discussion it was pointed out that although we might find out 
what the French Services were able and willing to do, the actual decision to take 
any measures was one which would depend on the Government. We were also 
authorised to assure the French that these General Staff conversations would be 
kept secret by us. 

3. Preliminary visit to General Gamelin, oth December, 1935. When I presented 
Colonel Sir Ronald Adam and Major J. Reeve to General Gamelin later that 
morning the latter received us with his usual cordiality and stated that he had not 
yet received instructions from his Minister, whom he was to see that day. He 
therefore suggested that our first meeting should be held at five o’clock in the 
afternoon at his Headquarters. He hoped that we should then be in a position to 
state the points we wished to discuss, particularly what help we required from the 


t In a covering letter of December 18 to Sir G. Clerk, Colonel Heywood, British military 
attaché at Paris, said that Colonel Sir Ronald Adam and Major Reeve arrived in Paris on 
Sunday, December 8. He and Colonel Adam had kept Sir R. Vansittart informed of the 
progress of the conversations. Colonel Heywood’s report was subsequently circulated to 
the Defence Policy and Requirements Sub-Committee on December 30, 1935, as D.P.R. 
75, and considered at the meeting of the Sub-Committee on January 15, 1936. 
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French Army, and what we ourselves had already done or were prepared to do. 
He reiterated the French Government’s desire to keep these conversations secret. 

4. I pointed out to General Gamelin that these conversations were really the 
outcome of the suggestion made by M. Laval to Your Excellency in the middle of 
October that the Naval conversations should be extended to conversations between 
the Air and Army staffs; this had culminated in an agreement between 
M. Laval and Sir Samuel Hoare, reached on Saturday 7th December, that these 
conversations should take place as soon as possible ;3 that it seemed to us that these 
conversations should at first be of an exploratory nature as we should like to know 
on what lines the French General Staff had themselves been working; and that 
of course we should be prepared to tell him the measures we had already taken 
and to study jointly the possibilities for the future. As regards secrecy, we should 
maintain the secrecy of these conversations as far as possible, but I expressed some 
doubt as to the possibility of maintaining complete secrecy for very long. I was 
therefore authorised by the Secretary of State to tell him that if he would care to 
inform the Italian General Staff of the fact that conversations between the French 
and British General Staffs had started, we should have no objection, as we thought 
that in view of his recent relations with the Italian General Staff he might prefer 
that they should receive the news from him rather than through a leakage in the 
press. 

5. General Gamelin said that of course he could not make such a communica- 
tion without the authority of his Minister, but that he would discuss the matter 
with him. General Gamelin also pointed out that when the time came to take any 
measures of mobilisation it would be necessary for Germany to be informed 
through diplomatic channels in order that she should not think that these measures 
were directed against her, and in consequence, possibly complicate the situation 
by also taking certain military measures. 

6. Preliminary Meeting, 9th December. A preliminary meeting was held at General 
Gamelin’s headquarters on the afternoon of the 9th December. After General 
Gamelin and I had mutually expressed our pleasure at the resumption of official 
relations between our two General Staffs, I read out the contents of an Aide- 
Mémoire drawn up by Colonel Sir Ronald Adam, and based on the instructions 
he had received from the War Office, indicating the military measures already 
taken by Great Britain in the Mediterranean and Red Sea, and pointing out that 
we should require no French reinforcements for Egypt but that we should appre- 
ciate it if the French would consider part of their Syrian garrison as a general 
reserve for the Middle East. We suggested that the possibility of a French offensive 
on Tripoli from Tunisia and in general any action in Africa which would use up 
Italian troops or deprive them of air or submarine bases, should be studied and 
might be worth while carrying out. Whilst we realised that until the spring no 
action by land forces was possible in Europe other than defensive action, it 
appeared particularly important to us that the French Army should take certain 
measures to meet air attacks which might perhaps threaten even London. 

4. General Gamelin in reply pointed out that whilst the French Army were 
anxious to take any measures to help us which we might consider desirable, it 
must be realised that they could do very little without at least a partial mobilisa- 
tion of the defence services. The authorisation for this mobilisation was a matter 
for the Government but once the Government had given their authority, the 


2 See No. 148, 3 See Nos. 330 and 338. 
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execution of the necessary steps, in so far as they affected the Army, would be 
easy enough. 7 

8. The question of anti-aircraft defence was, however, complicated as no | 
than four separate authorities were involved: the Army in the Zone of the Alps, 
the Navy in the coast zone, the Commander-in-Chief, North Africa, in the case 
of Tunis, and the Inspector-General of the Air Defence of the Territory for the 
interior of France. It was probable, however, that the responsibility for the 
interior of France would be handed over to the Air Ministry on the 1st April next. 

g. General Gamelin wished to impress on all present the desirability of main- 
taining the conversations secret for the time being. As regards a suggestion I had 
made that morning that the fact that these conversations had started should be 
communicated to Italy, he had consulted his Minister, who quite approved of the 
idea but did not wish him to inform the Italian General Staff of these conversa- 
tions until after the proposals which had been agreed upon by Sir Samuel Hoare 
and Monsieur Laval had been communicated to the two Governments concerned 
and the League of Nations. These proposals were of a friendly nature and he 
feared that if the Italians were informed of these conversations before the Italian 
Government had received the proposals, it might look like a threat which might 
prejudice the Italian answer. General Gamelin would therefore avail himself of 
an opportunity at a later stage. 

10. General Gamelin thought we had surveyed in general the various points 
which would require further discussion and he suggested that all details should be 
discussed in further conferences with General Schweisguth, Deputy Chief of the 
Headquarters Staff, who, in war, would be the Deputy Chief of the Staff of the 
Army in the Field responsible for relations with the Allied armies. 

11. In view of the fact that the anti-aircraft observation system was under the 
Army in France and under the Air Force in England, I asked General Gamelin’s 
permission to bring with me at the following day’s meeting one of our Air Experts. 
It was agreed that the next meeting should be held the following morning. 

The official record of this meeting is contained in Appendix B. 2.4 

12. First Meeting held at the Ministry of War, 9.30 a.m. roth December 1935. ‘This 
meeting was held at the Ministry of War under the Chairmanship of General 
Schweisguth, assisted by a large number of experts of the French General Staff. 

13. General Schweisguth asked the various French experts to give detailed 
information concerning: 


(a) the mobilisation of the Army Anti-Aircraft defence measures, 

(6) the various stages of Army mobilisation measures which would have to be 
undertaken on the Alps, on the Mediterranean coast, in Corsica and in 
Tunis to mobilise the defences of France. 


This information is contained in detail in a ‘Note on French mobilisation 
measures’ (Appendix A), whilst the official record of this meeting is contained in 
Appendix B. 1.4 

14. Second Meeting held at the Ministry of War, 4.30 p.m. roth December 1935. At 
this meeting the situation outside France was considered and General Schweisguth 
asked me to repeat, for the benefit of the officers who had not been present at the 
preliminary meeting the previous evening, the statement we had made concerning 
the measures already taken by Great Britain in the Mediterranean and Red Sea. 


4 Note in original: Not attached. 
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15. The French General Staff then gave us detailed information concerning the 
forces at present in Tunisia, the Levant and Djibouti, explained the defence 
problems in each of these areas and, in a general manner, the possibilities were 
considered of: 


(a) An offensive operation from Tunisia against Tripoli, 

(b) The use of part of the Syrian garrison as a reserve. 

(c) The protection of Abyssinian communications by railway to Djibouti and 
by road to Berbera, by Anglo-French troops in support of Abyssinian 
troops. 


The official record of this meeting is contained in Appendix B. 3.‘ 

16. M. Fabry, the Minister of War, received Colonel Sir Ronald Adam and 
myself in the morning of the 11th December. After expressing his pleasure that 
conversations should be taking place between our two General Staffs, he said 
that General Gamelin had kept him informed of the satisfactory progress of these 
conversations, and he could assure us that we would always find the French 
General Staff ready to give us all the help within their power and any information 
we required. 

Later that morning General Gamelin gave a luncheon in honour of Colonel 
Sir Ronald Adam and myself at which were present, besides himself, General 
Georges, Vice Commander-in-Chief, General Colson, Chief of the Headquarter 
Staff, and General Schweisguth, Sub-Chief of the Headquarter Staff. 

17. Asa result of these conversations the French General Staff have undertaken 
to study: 


(a) The question of arranging for the rapid warning of the British Anti-Aircraft 
observation system as soon as any hostile machines should cross their own 
lines of observation. 

(6) The possibility of an offensive operation from Tunisia against Tripoli. 

(c) The possibility of raising further local forces in the Levant. 

(d) The question of the defence of French and British Somaliland and of the 
railway and road communications from Abyssinia to the sea by joint 
Anglo-French forces in support of Abyssinian troops, including the problem 
of sending French reinforcements from Madagascar and Indo-China. 


On the other hand, the British General Staff will study: 


(ec) The question of the possibility of using the Irak—Syrian route for the 
bringing of reinforcements from India in case of necessity. 

(f) The problem indicated at (d) above, including the possibility of sending 
British reinforcements from East Africa and India. 


18. Conclusion. As a result of these conversations it is clear that the French can, 
if they wish, carry out certain measures which will not only shew that they are 
prepared to come to our assistance if we are attacked by Italy, but that they 
themselves are committed to stand side by side with us on an equal footing. It 
would seem that the most suitable measures and those which are of most immedi- 
ate interest to us are those affecting anti-aircraft defence; they are carried out in 
three stages (see Appendix A), and it is suggested that these stages could be made 
to coincide with the various periods which would mark the deterioration of 
relations with Italy. 
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19. For instance: 


(a) The first stage might coincide with the breakdown of the present attempt 
at conciliation. This would mean that the French would have to man their 
anti-aircraft defences with active army personnel and extend their normal 
day observation and information system by putting it into force by night 
as well. 

(6) The second stage might coincide with the application of further sanctions 
to Italy which were considered liable to bring about hostile reactions on the 
part of Italy. At this stage the French military authorities should call up, 
for a period of 3 to 6 days, the special reservists (20,000) who man further 
anti-aircraft guns and complete the war system of observation, information 
and communication. During this period tests of the communications 
between the French observation system and the Air Defence of Great 
Britain could be carried out. 

(c) The third stage would come into effect if and when Italy carried out a 
hostile action. This involves the complete mobilisation of the anti-aircraft 
defence measures of the French territory, which includes the manning of all 
the anti-aircraft weapons, searchlights and balloon defences and necessitates 
the calling up of 50,000 reservists. 


20. Although the first of these stages can be carried out by local military 
authorities and the second by the Minister of War, it is clear that the 
permission of the French Government will be necessary before the French 
military authorities can be committed to putting these measures into effect 
at the appropriate time. 

21. Apart from the above purely anti-aircraft defence measures, there is 
a further measure—a purely military one—which it is suggested that the 
French might be asked to take. This is the taking up of their defensive positions 
close to the Italian frontier by the active troops at present withdrawn to 
winter quarters. As the move of some 20,000 troops towards the frontier 
might be considered as a definite threat to Italy, it might be made under the 
guise of a winter exercise, to coincide with the second stage mentioned in 
paragraph 19 rather than the first, i.e. when it is decided to apply further 
sanctions to Italy. This is the first of the five stages in the Army mobilisation 
plan. 

22. General Gamelin also mentioned the desirability of Great Britain showing 
the flag in France or French territory overseas if war broke out. It appears that 
at the moment the French General Staff do not contemplate asking for the 
presence of British troops in France during the winter months or in North Africa. 
General Gamelin suggested that British troops in England should be regarded as a 
general reserve. It appeared, however, in later talks that the French might 
welcome the assistance of British troops from India or Africa for the defence of 
Djibouti and of the railway communications from that port to Addis Ababa, 
and it was agreed that the question should be studied by the staffs of the two 
countries. 

23. It is suggested that the presence of British, Indian or African troops in a 
French colony (Djibouti or Tunisia) would afford proof of the co-operation 
between France and Great Britain and might be taken definitely to commit 
France to our side. The possibility of doing this and the moment at which it should 
be done is a question which requires further study. 
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24. It would seem that to ask the French Government to agree to some scheme 
drawn up on lines approximating to those mentioned in paragraphs 18 to 23 
above, would provide a test of the genuineness of French professions and 


intentions. 
T. G. G. HeEywoop 


ANNEX TO APPENDIX II(a) 
Notes on French Mobilisation Measures 


I. Antt-Aircraft Defences 


1. The mobilisation of the Army anti-aircraft defences is provided for in three 
distinct phases which apply equally to the mobilisation of the Naval anti-aircraft 
defences. 


2. First Phase: 
(a) This phase involves the employment of ‘active’ personnel only. 
(6) It can be put into force without government sanction by the Ministries 
concerned. 
(c) Its effect is that: 
(i) A certain number of anti-aircraft batteries (Gun and M.G.) are 
manned at a certain number of points of the territory. 
(ii) Practically no army searchlights are manned; on the other hand the 
coast defence anti-aircraft searchlights are manned. 
(iii) The system of intelligence and observation which exists in peace time, 
but is normally in force by day only, is extended to night as well. 


(d) This phase can be put into force in 5 or 6 hours. 


3. Second Phase: 
(a) This phase involves the employment and calling up of a number of reservists 
(20,000). 


(5) It therefore requires a Cabinet decision before it can be put into force. 
(c) Its effect is that: 


(i) The number of anti-aircraft batteries manned in the first phase is 
doubled ; 
(ii) but there is no increase in searchlights manned. 
(iii) A very complete observation organization and system of intelligence 
centres is set up. 


(d) It has the drawback of necessitating the employment of the civil system of 
telegraph and telephone communications. 

(e) It requires 12 hours to put (c)(i) and (c)(ii) into force and 24-36 hours to 
put (c) (iii) into force. ) 


Note. This phase can take place in the form of reserve training but this would 
have the grave inconvenience that it can only last from 15 to 20 days and would 
dislocate the French anti-aircraft defence organization for the future as none of 
these 20,000 men could ever be called up again for training. 
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4. Third Phase: 


(a) This phase means putting the complete anti-aircraft defence system of the 
country on a war footing. 

(6) It involves the employment and calling up of reservists (50,000). 

(c) It is done automatically on general mobilization but can also be done 
before general mobilization by calling up reservists individually. 

(d) It, however, requires a Cabinet decision and if Parliament is sitting, it must 
be approved by Parliament within three weeks. 

(e) Its effect is that: 


(1) All anti-aircraft batteries, searchlights and balloon defences are manned; 
(ii) The complete observation and intelligence system is in force. 


(f) It has the grave inconvenience of necessitating the putting into force of the 
right to requisition, particularly in respect to transport. 

(g) If this phase occurs after phases 1 and 2 it takes 12 hours to complete. If it 
occurs without going through the process of phases 1 and 2, it takes 48 hours. 


II. The Land Frontier 


5. Alps. No question of offensive operations on this frontier in winter. Nice, 
however, is a delicate point; as it forms a salient there is a possibility of Italian 
offensive operations in this area which is passable in winter. 

6. The taking of the measures required for the defence of the land frontier with 
Italy can be divided into five phases. 


7. First Phase: 


(a) This phase involves the employment of active troops only. 

(5) It can be put into force on the order of the local military authorities and 
therefore requires no Cabinet decision. 

(c) Its effect is that 


(i) The frontier is closed and watched. 
(ii) The frontier troops (20,000 men) are moved up from their winter 
quarters to defensive positions covering the main avenues of approach. 


(d) This move can take the form of winter exercises, and in fact every winter a 
winter exercise of this kind is carried out. 
(e) Time required: a few hours. 


8. Second Phase: 


(a) This phase involves the calling up of ‘Frontaliers’, i.e. 10,000 special reservists. 
(5) It requires a decision of the Minister of War. 

(c) Its effect is to reinforce the garrisons of the defensive works. 

(d) Time: 6 to 24 hours. 


g. Third Phase—Precautionary Stage: 

(a) This phase involves the calling up of reservists from the South-Eastern areas 
of France, and therefore amounts to a partial mobilisation. 

(6) It requires a Cabinet decision and report to Parliament. 

(c) Its effect is to reinforce further the troops on the frontier. 

(d) Time required: 48 hours. 
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10. Fourth Phase—‘ Mise en place de la couverture’ : 

(a) This phase involves in France alone the calling up of 100,000 men, mainly 
local reservists, but with specialists from all over the country. 

(b) It requires a Cabinet decision and report to Parliament. 

(c) Its effect is that the whole of the frontier defence forces, including reserves, 
are placed in position from the Lake of Geneva to Nice, along the coasts, 
in Corsica and along the coast and southern frontier of ‘Tunisia. 

(d) Time required: 48 hours. 


11. Fifth Phase—General Mobilisation: 

(a) This means that the whole country is mobilised for war. 

(6) It requires a Cabinet decision, and subsequent approval by Parliament. 
(c) Time required: 5 to 6 days. 


III. Maritime Frontters 


12. Anti-aircraft defences. The mobilisation of the anti-aircraft defences in the 
coast zones under the Ministry of Marine is carried out in three phases corre- 
sponding to those mentioned above for the Army (see paragraphs 2, 3 and 4 above) 
with the important exception that in these areas the anti-aircraft searchlights are 
manned from the very first phase. 

13. Coast defence. The forces responsible for the defence of the coasts are mobil- 
ised in five phases corresponding to the five stages required by the Army (see 
paragraphs 7-11 above). 

The Minister of War gives the Navy certain assistance for the watching and 
defence of the coasts. This includes 10 battalions of reservists and an unspecified 


number of divisions. 
T. G. G. HEywoop 


(b) Précis of a reports by Air Vice-Marshal P. B. foubert de la Ferté, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., on the air aspects of the conversations which took place at 
” Paris on gth and roth December, 1935 


[7525/15/71] 
AIR MINISTRY, January 10, 1936 

On my arrival, the Air Attaché informed me that in the interests of secrecy, the 
French Air Ministry wished us to meet the French Air Staff Representatives at the 
Air Attaché’s flat. 

2. The first meeting took place at 11.30 a.m. on Monday morning. The French 
Representatives were Colonel Duvernoy and Major de Dumas. They stated that 
they had received no definite instructions and wished to know what was required 
of them. I outlined the situation and pointed out that the British had taken many 
precautions. I spoke of the danger of air action against the Fleet, against Malta 
and against other sanctionist countries, including France. I mentioned the 
possibility of sporadic attacks on London. I asked what steps the French proposed 


5 A copy of this précis was forwarded to the Foreign Office by the Air Ministry on 
January 10, 1936. It was considered (as D.P.R. 77) at the meeting of the D.P.R. Sub. 
Committee on January 14, 1936. 
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to take. Colonel Duvernoy said that he would consult his Minister. A second 
meeting was arranged for 3.30 p.m. 

3. General Mouchard, attended by Colonel Duvernoy and Commandant 
Cornillon represented the French Air Ministry at this second meeting, as a result 
of which the following facts emerged. 


(i) The only action which could be put into operation at once was a system of 
frontier watching carried out by Gendarmerie, who would report the 
crossing of the French Frontier by Italian aircraft. The Air Ministry was 
prepared to arrange at once rapid communication between the Frontier 
and London. 

(ii) No other action could be taken without political authority from the French 
Government since any steps taken to place the Air Force on even a partial 
war footing entailed some degree of mobilisation which it was doubtful if 
the Cabinet, under existing circumstances, would dare to authorise before 
some hostile act had been carried out by Italy. 


4. The conversations then turned on to the question of what the French Air 
Force would in fact do if political authority was given. 


(i) The French were satisfied that they themselves could conduct operations 
against Sicily and Tripoli from Tunisia after reinforcements from France 
had been sent to Tunisia. 

(ii) They would, however, require an assurance that whatever reinforcements | 
were sent out of France to Tunisia would be replaced by British units. 
They would work out what they consider their requirements in Tunisia 
would be and would know on the evening of the 1oth December. 

(iii) Unless special aerodromes were prepared in S.E. France the maximum 
number of aircraft which could be accommodated was 


3 groups fighters 60-70 aircraft 

14 to 2 Escadres bombers 80—g0 ‘3 
Additional accommodation would take some weeks or even months to 
arrange. 


(iv) They stated that they have only 1,000 100 kg. bombs in Tunisia and 
500,000 litres low octane petrol, and that additional stores would require 
to be sent if effective action over a prolonged period was necessary. 

(v) As regards A.A. defence in S.E. France, beyond the measures mentioned in 
paragraph 5(1) only skeleton A.A. defences exist in peace time including 
the local coast defence which is under the Ministry of Marine. 


5. It was quite clear from the general tenor of the conversation that the French 
wished to limit the war to the Mediterranean and to avoid any action which would 
entail retaliatory measures against France itself. This was made more evident by 
the way in which they suggested that they might take action from Tunisia against 
Sicily but were reluctant to take any action against Northern Italy unless France 
was first attacked. On being questioned as to what they considered their action 
would be against Northern Italy they stated that first action would probably be 
against Italian aerodromes but without doubt the subsequent objective would be 
the aircraft industry. 

6. This meeting was closed at about 5.30 and I received a very strong impres- 
sion that the French were not going to commit themselves unless they were actually 
attacked. 
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7. The Air Attaché and I then went to the Embassy to confer with the War 
Office representatives and to see Sir Robert Vansittart who wished to know the 
results of our conversation. When we arrived there we found an urgent telephone 
message from General Denain saying that he wished to see us at once. 

8. After seeing Sir Robert Vansittart and reporting to him what had occurred 
in the afternoon we proceeded to the Air Ministry. We were very well received 
by General Denain and his Staff. He spoke for nearly half an hour on somewhat 
similar lines to those taken by his Staff but giving it as his opinion that it would be 
better if we confined our activities to Tunisia and left the operations in S.E. 
France to the French. He said, however, that he did not insist on this point. He 
seemed anxious that we should send some modern fighters with our detachment 
to Tunisia, and possibly some bombers as well. 

g. The impression gained from his speech was very clear. The French could do 
nothing without mobilisation. They dared not mobilise on account of public 
opinion and in any event nothing could be done unless the Cabinet gave the 
word. While he was talking it was clear that his Staff were very uneasy. General 
Picard in particular seemed upset. I can only surmise that they felt that the 
attitude of General Denain would be regarded by us as hostile and that the con- 
versations which they were so anxious to continue might be jeopardised. 

10. Two more points which emerged from General Denain’s speech should be 
noted. Firstly, the insistance on the German threat and, secondly, a bargaining 
reference to a two-power pact with us, presumably against Germany. 

11. There were two more meetings on Tuesday with the French Air Staff 
which concerned questions of detail but did not really take us any further than the 
talks on the previous day. Indeed we gathered that the proposed French attack 
on Sicily from Tunisia would not be effective, and might well have unfortunate 
consequences for the French. 

12. On Wednesday morning I went to the War Office with the Military 
Attaché to meet General Gamelin and to discuss anti-aircraft defensive measures. 
After a considerable discussion it emerged that the Observer Corps system and 
anti-aircraft defence being under the War Office and Admiralty (though the Air 
Ministry are taking over the observers in the spring) the normal army mobilisation 
measures controlled the speed at which these two measures of defence could be 
put into execution. There are three stages in this procedure: 


(i) Warning the frontier posts and frontier gendarmerie. (These posts are in 
good telephonic communication with the various centres and information 
from the Mont Cenis district would probably reach Paris in 20 minutes.) 

(ii) Calling up reserves for training. This measure would double the effective- 
ness of the Observer Corps system and would man a proportion of the 
anti-aircraft batteries. This can be done in 24 hours. 

(iii) General mobilisation in which the whole Observer Corps system is brought 
into action, together with the necessary telephonic communications. 
Anti-aircraft batteries are brought up to full strength and searchlights 
manned for the first time. This last point is important. General mobilisa- 
tion becomes effective in 48 hours. 


I asked particularly for confirmation that this procedure was followed by the 
Navy and I was assured that this was the case. The British Naval Attaché en- 
deavoured to confirm this information for me without much success owing to the 
absence in London of responsible French officers. 
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13. Arising from this I decided it was necessary to take some immediate steps 
to enable us to obtain early warning of Italian air attack passing over France. 
I therefore asked the Air Ministry to arrange with the War Office and the Post 
Office that as soon as possible a scheme should be prepared whereby the informa- 
tion arriving in Paris from the Observers on the Italian frontier should be tele- 
phoned to London. There are two methods whereby this can be done: 


(a) From the Ministry of the Interior to the Home Office and thence to 
Uxbridge. 

(6) From the French Air Ministry either to the Home Office or to the Air 
Ministry. 
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APPENDIX III 
Extracts from Cabinet Minutes 


(a) From Cabinet Conclusions No. 55(35) of December 17, 1935 
LF 9878/1 /1] 


1. The Prime Minister! said that he had summoned the Cabinet early as the 
Minister for League of Nations Affairs? had to leave at 2 p.m. for Geneva and 
wished for an opportunity to confer with his colleagues. The Minister also wished 
for an opportunity to consult the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs,3 who had 
returned from his brief absence abroad on the previous evening but was confined 
to his room for a day or two. The Chancellor of the Exchequer,+ the Prime 
Minister said, had paid an early call on the Foreign Secretary and would attend 
the Cabinet a little later. The position had to be considered from the point of 
view both of the forthcoming Meeting of the Council at Geneva and the Parlia- 
mentary Debate. 

2. The Cabinet began their discussion by considering a point against which 
strong criticism had been directed publicly, that Abyssinia would have to give 
an undertaking not to build a railway from any port she acquired on the Red Sea. 

The Minister for League of Nations Affairs said that the document (C.P. 
235(35))§ he had presented to the Cabinet on December gth (Cabinet 52(35))® 
did not contain any reference to the above point. The bar to the construction of 
a railway had been included in the original French draft as initialled by the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and M. Laval. But it did not appear in 
the English translation which had been considered by the Cabinet. As a matter of 
fact the passage had subsequently been deleted from the original French text by 
arrangement between Sir Robert Vansittart and M. Léger, of the French Foreign 
Office, on the ground that it did not properly form part of the agreement. Sir 
Robert Vansittart had explained to him, and the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs had confirmed it, that the discussions on which this paragraph had been 
based had related not to the proposal made in the draft agreement for an exchange 
of territory which would give to Abyssinia the port of Assab and a corridor thereto, 
but in connection with the discussion of an alternative proposition for the surrender 
to Abyssinia of Zeila, which the Emperor might prefer to Assab. That was why 
Sir Robert Vansittart had insisted with M. Léger on the removal of the passage 
from the initialled French text. In that event there was a good case for not 
allowing the construction of a railway, for the reason that we were committed by 
the Treaty of 1906 not to construct from Somaliland ports a rival to the 
French railway from Jibuti. He added that economically the construction 
of a railway from either port was unlikely, since no-one would be anxious to 
find the money, and the Emperor himself was a large shareholder in the 
Jibuti Railway. He proposed, therefore, subject to the agreement of the 

1 Mr. S. Baldwin. 2 Mr. A. Eden. 3 Sir S. Hoare. 
4 Mr, N. Chamberlain. 5 No. 337. © See tbid., note 7. 
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Cabinet and of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (whom he intended 
to consult later in the morning) to obtain agreement with the French 
Government that the Article had never applied to the Assab proposal but only 
to the Zeila alternative—in which latter case there would in fact be no exchange 
of territory involved. 

The latter point, that in the Zeila alternative no exchange of territory was 
involved, was felt at once by the Cabinet to raise a very serious political difficulty. 
One of the more defensible principles on which the proposed basis of peace terms 
had been drawn was the first, providing for an exchange of territory, which the 
House of Commons had been given to understand was to be advantageous to both 
parties. If, however, Abyssinia were to obtain Zeila instead of Assab and no 
cession of territory by Italy was involved, that principle would not be fulfilled. 
Moreover, if the Emperor of Abyssinia had been willing to consider the terms and 
had expressed a preference for Zeila, he would have had to be told that he could 
not, in that event, have a railway—which would, it was suggested, be a very 
difficult position to defend. 

Attention was drawn also to the following passage contained in the telegram of 
December roth’ to the British Minister in Abyssinia. 


‘I add for your own information that the two Governments have agreed 
to obtain from the Abyssinian Government at the appropriate moment an 
undertaking not to construct from the port which it acquires any railway 
communicating with the interior and also an undertaking to conclude with 
the French Government all necessary arrangements to safeguard the interests 
of the port of Jibuti and of the Franco-Ethiopian railway.’ 


Some emphasis was placed on the words ‘from the port which it acquires’, which 
gave the impression that they applied to Zeila as well as to Assab. It was pointed 
out, however, that this part of the telegram was only for the personal information 
of the British Minister, that nothing had been said to the Emperor on this 
subject, and nothing had been arranged as to when ‘the appropriate moment’ 
would arrive. 

The attention of the Cabinet was drawn to the introductory words of the 
Annex to the telegram sent to Abyssinia on December roth (Cmd. 5044, page 17, 
No. 6—Annex I—Exchange of Territories)’: 


‘The Governments of Great Britain and France agree to recommend to His 
Majesty the Emperor of Ethiopia the acceptance of the following exchanges of 
territory between Ethiopia and Italy’, 


as well as to the following passage which occurred lower down in the same 
paragraph: 
‘(d) Ethiopia will receive an outlet to the sea with full sovereign rights...’ 


The Zeila proposition was criticised as inconsistent with the above passages 
because it did not include either ‘exchange of territories’ or ‘full sovereign rights’, 
since there was a derogation from these if a railway could not be constructed. The 
propositions appeared mutually destructive. It was suggested, therefore, that the 
French Government ought to have been told that these propositions would involve 
an alteration in the 1906 Treaty so as to permit of the construction of a railway. 


7 No. 354. 8 No. 356; cf. No. 366, note 3. 
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The Minister for League of Nations Affairs reminded the Cabinet, however, 
that the Abyssinians would have been authorised to build a railway from the port 
to link up with the Jibuti railway. The telegram to Abyssinia of December roth 
had been sent on his authority. 

Embarrassment was felt that this aspect of the question had not been before the 
Cabinet when they had approved the proposals in C.P. 235(35) on December 
8th (Cabinet 53(35) (a)). 

The suggestion was made, and received a good deal of support, that the French 
Government would have to be told at once that His Majesty’s Government had 
never agreed to the proposition that no railway should be built from the Abys- 
sinian port, and that in the Parliamentary Debate the spokesman of the Govern- 
ment should be authorised to say so. Before doing so, however, it would be very 
important to check carefully as to whether in any telegram, document or Minute 
that had been circulated the matter had in fact never been mentioned, and the 
Cabinet were reminded by one member that in the first version of the Paris 
proposals (C.P. 235(35)) a translation of the passage in the original signed agree- 
ment had been included but that it did not appear in a version circulated later in 
the same day, which had superseded the former. 

The Cabinet realised, however, that no decision could be taken in the absence 
of the Foreign Secretary. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who entered at about this point, informed 
the Cabinet that he had not discussed this particular question with the Foreign 
Secretary. 

The Cabinet were reminded that the agreement was limited to what appeared 
in the White Paper (Cmd. 5044) and that it did not include any reference to the 
bar on the construction of a railway: also that if Abyssinia were to opt for Zeila 
instead of Assab it would be because the Emperor preferred Zeila without an 
exchange of territory to Assab with such an exchange, which did not appear so 
indefensible a position. 

The Cabinet were informed that the matter was being raised in a Question in 
Parliament on the following day.? It was realised, therefore, that the Government 
would have to decide what policy it should adopt. 

The Cabinet were informed that the difficulties they had been discussing 
were liable to have the worst possible effect on the Dominions, and that the 
consequences might be very grave unless a satisfactory explanation was forth- 
coming. 

It was suggested also that if the Cabinet were to decide virtually to drop 
the whole of the proposed basis of peace owing to the bad reception it 
had received, the particular difficulty of the port and the railway would be less 
acute. 

The Cabinet appreciated that the subject could not usefully be discussed 
further in the absence of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs or anyone who 
had been present at the Paris conversations, and agreed: 


That the Prime Minister, in the course of the day, should see the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, clear up the position, and agree with him as to the 
line to be taken in the Parliamentary Debate. Ifnecessary, the Cabinet 
could be summoned to meet again in the course of the day, but the Prime 
Minister felt that it would be preferable, if possible, in the present excited 


9 Cf. No. 389, note 2. 
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state of public opinion on the subject, to deal with it at the Meeting 
of the Cabinet already arranged for the morrow. 


(See also Conclusion 3 as to the Prime Minister’s interview with the Foreign 
Secretary.) 


3. The Cabinet next took up the question of the line to be taken by the Minister 
for League of Nations Affairs at Geneva and by the Government spokesmen in the 
forthcoming Debates in both Houses of Parliament in view of the bad reception 
given to the Anglo-French proposals both at home and abroad. 

The Minister for League of Nations Affairs read to the Cabinet a telegram 
from the British Minister at Addis Ababa, No. 436 of the 16th December,'° 
stating that the Emperor and his advisers were bewildered at the association of 
His Majesty’s Government with the proposals and giving the general nature of 
the Minister’s reply. He also read telegram No. 435 from Addis Ababa," asking 
if the Abyssinian Government were now free to publish those terms. In addition, 
he reported an interview which Sir Robert Vansittart had had with the Italian 
Ambassador who had asked a number of questions about the proposals, indicating 
that Signor Mussolini was not very enamoured with them.'? The position at 
Geneva, he reported, had been one of bewilderment. He had been thinking out 
the best way to handle the difficulty and he had prepared a draft proposal as to the 
lines of the statement he should make (Appendix).13 He asked that if his proposal 
were approved it should not be treated as an instruction but as a general guide, 
since it was impossible to foresee the precise circumstances at Geneva in which 
he would be called upon to use it. For example, the words on page 1, lines 4 to 8, 
on the subject of Sanctions'* could probably be used more appropriately if the 
question of Sanctions was raised. 


(There was a short interval during which the Cabinet studied the document handed round 
by the Minister for League of Nations Affairs.) 


The Minister for League of Nations Affairs had heard that attempts were being 
made to adjourn the Geneva meeting. He proposed to send a message that 
morning asking that a public session should be held some time on Wednesday, 
December 18th (which would precede the Parliamentary Debate). He proposed 
to show the draft, if it met with Cabinet approval, to M. Laval. He was not sure 
what his reaction would be. | 

In the fifth paragraph of the Appendix, it was suggested that for the words 
‘in any event’ should be substituted ‘against the disagreement of any of the three 
Parties’.!5 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said that in his conversation with the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, the latter had said there was nothing in the Appendix 
that would embarrass him except the very words that had just been mentioned, 
‘in any event’, and he would hand the Minister for League of Nations Affairs an 


10 No. 380. 11 Of December 16, not printed. 12 See No. 381. 

13 Not printed: the substance was the same as that of Mr. Eden’s speech to the public 
session of the League Council on December 18; see L/N.O.7., January—June 1936, pp.10-11. 

14 This sentence, not used in Mr. Eden’s speech (see note 13) read: ‘As regards sanctions, 
it is well understood that these are possible only within the limits of collective action, not 
only promised but effectually and promptly taken’. 

1s This suggested amendment was not adopted. The sentence read: ‘It must be empha- 
sised that the Paris proposals which were put forward last week were not advanced as 
proposals to be insisted on in any event.’ 
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alternative wording. He then gave some account of the general line which he 
understood the Foreign Secretary proposed to take in the Debate—though 
entering a caveat that he had nothing in writing and could only give a general 
impression. As he understood it, the case which the Foreign Secretary would put 
would be based on the assumption that Sanctions could not be carried further 
unless the whole of the League of Nations was fully prepared to back them up and 
face any possible military consequences. At the present time there was no indica- 
tion that any other nation had prepared itself to do that. The result was that the 
burden of any such consequences would fall on this country alone. The Chan- 
cellor had reminded the Foreign Secretary that this line, although highly defensible 
as an argument for not extending Sanctions, was somewhat vulnerable as a justifi- 
cation of the proposed basis of peace. The Foreign Secretary had pointed out that 
the kind of terms of peace envisaged by those who condemned the Paris proposals 
was such that could only have been obtained as the result of a League success, 
equivalent to great victories in the field. As the position fell far short of one in 
which the world could dictate terms to Signor Mussolini, there was no chance of 
getting anything much better than the Paris terms. In other words (as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer himself agreed was the case), the public were thinking of 
peace terms which could only be obtained as the result of far greater pressure on 
Italy than it had as yet been possible to apply. In these circumstances the Foreign 
Secretary took the view that the League of Nations ought to be faced up to the 
realities of the situation. He gathered also that in that event the Foreign Secretary 
did not dismiss the possibility that the Members of the League might be willing 
to make the military preparations necessary to support more decisive Sanctions. 
He explained that the Foreign Secretary was not contemplating a military 
sanction but merely the preparations to deal with any military aggression by 
Italy which might be provoked by such sanctions. 

The above general line was criticised on the ground that it might be repudiated 
by France and other nations who would recall the undertakings they had given 
to support the United Kingdom if attacked. 

The Cabinet were reminded that there was no document which could be laid 
to show that any nation was unwilling to fulfil its responsibilities. What could be 
said was that militarily they were not in a position to act. That, however, was a 
difficult point to make at Geneva. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer interpolated that he had only given a general 
impression of the attitude of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and had not 
attempted to describe his language. 

In discussing the line to be taken in the Debate, it was suggested that when the 
Foreign Secretary was in Paris the position had been such as to compel us at 
Geneva either to go further or to go back in the matter of Sanctions. If we went 
forward new risks of war were involved. Against those risks we had to be safe- 
guarded, not by mere verbal statements, but by categorical assurances. As 
such assurances were lacking, it was possible to justify the attempt to obtain 
peace. 

Another suggestion was that it was not the danger of war but a growing convic- 
tion of the inevitable slowness of the operation of Sanctions, even if backed by 
America, that necessitated peace. 

Both the above lines, however, were felt to be open to the retort that while they 
applied to the avoidance of further Sanctions, they did not justify the Paris terms. 
They would also give great reassurances to Signor Mussolini that effective 
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Sanctions would never be applied. In these circumstances, it was suggested that 
a better line to follow would be that suggested by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in an earlier meeting of boldly defending, not so much the Paris proposals them- 
selves, as the principles on which they had been based. To those conversant with 
the technical aspects, the Paris proposals were said to differ materially from those 
of the Committee of Five, although to the non-technical students, the difference 
was not so great. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said he himself had suggested to the Foreign 
Secretary that the best case might be to found himself on the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Five which had been accepted by the Emperor of Abyssinia, It was 
true, as had been remarked in the discussion, that since then war had broken out 
and Italy had bombed hospitals and so forth, but a good deal could be said on 
both aspects. He agreed that it would not be sufficient to make only the point of 
the danger of the extension of the war to Europe, but he thought that combined 
with a defence of the proposals a good case might be made. 

From a similar point of view it was urged that the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs and the Minister for League of Nations Affairs must act in concert. The 
first step was for the latter to make the statement proposed in the Appendix, so 
as to make quite clear from the outset that the Government were no longer 
pressing acceptance of the Paris terms. After that, the right line would be a bold 
defence of the proposals on the lines already suggested. In this connection it was 
recalled that from the first it had been assumed that Abyssinia must in some shape 
or form come under the direction of the League of Nations, and the proposals 
for an area of development in the non-Amharic territories of the South could be 
defended from that point of view. After that, a more realistic line might be taken, 
and it might be brought home to the Members of the League that a great nation 
could only be stopped in its aggression and punished if all the Members were 
actually prepared to play their part. 

The Prime Minister reminded his colleagues that he, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Minister for League of Nations Affairs were to see the Foreign 
Secretary, preferably that morning. In addition, several of them had to deliver 
very important speeches in Parliament. In the circumstances, he thought the 
best plan would be for the Cabinet to adjourn the discussion until the next day. 

The Cabinet were informed that the House of Lords Debate had been post- 
poned from Wednesday until Thursday so that it might be simultaneous with the 
Debate in the House of Commons. 

The Cabinet agreed: 


(a2) To approve generally the line suggested by the Minister for League of 
Nations Affairs in the draft statement attached in the Appendix (subject to 
a verbal amendment in the fifth paragraph to be communicated to him by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer), but to leave him latitude as to when and 
how it should be used at Geneva. 

(6) That the Prime Minister, the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Minister 
for League of Nations Affairs should confer with the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs as to the general line to be taken in the Debate. 

(c) That the Prime Minister should have discretion as to whether, after his 
interview with the Foreign Secretary, he would summon a meeting of the 
Cabinet that evening or raise the matter at the regular weekly meeting on 
the following day. 


I. XV 753 3c 


(b) Summary of Cabinet Discusston'® on December 18, 1935, 
at 10 Downing Street, at 11 a.m. 


CAB 23/90B 
Most Secret 


After arrangements had been made, as recorded in the Cabinet Conclusions, 
for a Ministerial Drafting Committee to consider the preparation of an amend- 
ment to the Opposition Motion, THE Lorp Privy SEAL! suggested that though 
the Cabinet could not draft resolutions it might be useful to resume the discussion 
of the previous day on broad lines. 

THE PRIME MINISTER pointed out that the Foreign Secretary was probably 
feeling on trial, and must be allowed to make his speech in his own way. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in a few minutes would put the general lines of the 
Foreign Secretary’s proposed speech. He would have to point out that we had 
reached a position where it was essential to know what other nations would do in 
the event of war and how far M. Laval was prepared to go in the event of a 
sudden Italian attack. That, he understood, was one of the things that Sir Samuel 
Hoare would do. 

THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER agreed that the Foreign Secretary 
probably felt himself to be on his trial, though, of course, the Cabinet were with 
him. Sir Samuel Hoare was prepared to make his defence in Parliament. He 
had not changed his mind as to the rightness of his action, although he was 
prepared to admit that, in view of public opinion, the Government could not 
adhere to his plan. He thought that the Foreign Secretary had been greatly misled 
by his Staff, for when he had left M. Laval he had been saluted by an attitude on 
the part of his Staff that this was a great day for him. That, perhaps, was the 
measure of his own tiredness, for he had been very exhausted at the time and 
might easily in such circumstances have committed an error of judgment. He 
would have to try and make clear the conditions that had weighed with him. The 
Chancellor himself could not, of course, undertake to repeat the Foreign Secre- 
tary’s speech, but he would try and give the general lines. 

The Foreign Secretary would probably begin by explaining his attitude of mind 
in the earlier stages and emphasise his desire to avoid a European war or an 
isolated war between Italy and this country. He had been struck by the attitude 
he had encountered during the General Election that people did not wish to be 
brought into war. He would point out that there were two policies being pursued 
by the League, namely, (1) Sanctions, (2) Negotiation—both being pursued 
simultaneously. The sanctions adopted so far had worked rather better than had 
been expected, and this had led to a demand for stronger sanctions that would 
be still more effective. This had led to the proposed oil sanction, which brought 
us within the danger zone. The Foreign Secretary had received reports from 
many directions that the application of an oil sanction might involve war by 


16 See No. 408, note 2. A covering note in Sir Maurice Hankey’s handwriting attached 
to this document read as follows. ‘Prime Minister. I think you ought to know of the 
existence of this record of the very secret discussion at the Cabinet on December 18th, just 
before Sir Samuel Hoare’s resignation. It is the only copy and part of it is in manuscript. 
No-one but myself has seen it. I propose to keep it under seal with the Cabinet archives. 
M. P. A. Hankey. 8.1.36.” The passages in the document which, presumably because of 
their delicacy, he left in manuscript are printed in italics in this version. 
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Italy against us. It was not that we feared the results of such a war, but that if war 
came it might well be a single-handed war with this country. He would then 
describe the atmosphere of Paris, which had been full of talk of war. He had felt 
that if there were a risk of a hostile act against us he must assure himself of the 
attitude of other countries. His impression had been that the war risk was so 
great that he ought to consider the possibility of a peaceful settlement. 

The Foreign Secretary’s next task would be to describe the proposed peace 
terms. He could show that there was something to be said in their favour; for 
example, the three principles and their basis, which was similar to that of the 
Committee of Five; also that it embodied certain principles that had been accepted 
earlier by Abyssinia: moreover, compared with Signor Mussolini’s demands last 
June they were very favourable. He would be able to say that there were many of 
the proposals that he had not much liked, but that they were the best that he 
could at the time get the French to agree to with a reasonable chance that Signor 
Mussolini would discuss them. That would bring him to a point which the public 
ought to be made to grasp. 

There were only two methods of making peace: either (1) a negotiated peace, 
or (2) a dictated peace. Force could only be exercised if either we were strong 
enough to exert it alone or had a definite and concrete arrangement with other 
Powers. The Foreign Secretary would be able to say that we might try and try 
for a negotiated peace at the present time, but it would be impracticable to get it 
without giving something to the aggressor. That was the fault in the alternative 
to a dictated peace. The Foreign Secretary would admit that the peace proposals 
were dead, but would say that they were the best that could be got in the form of 
a negotiated peace—though, admittedly, they were not acceptable. 

We had therefore to fall back on sanctions. This was very dangerous. The 
effect of sanctions was cumulative, and that was equally true of the existing rela- 
tively mild sanctions. As they approached the point of becoming effective there 
was always the danger of an act of aggression. The Foreign Secretary would 
probably speak with the utmost frankness as to the position M. Laval had taken 
up in the event of sanctions. Sanctions might mean war. We were not prepared 
to engage in war alone and had to look round and assure ourselves on the position. 
The actual situation was that no ship, no aeroplane or gun had been moved by 
any nation except ourselves. We alone had done all that we could. The future, 
therefore, lay in the hands of the League. Unless it was prepared to implement its 
action in putting on sanctions, success could not be expected. So the whole 
position must be cleared up. 


(As will be seen from what follows, the Chancellor of the Exchequer interpolated 
at various points to amplify or explain with more precision the points that he had 
made.) 


THE MInisTER OF HEALTH!8 was apprehensive of a speech on those lines. 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF EpucaTION’? feared the effect of such a speech 
would be disastrous. Within the last ten days the newspapers had very ably 
rubbed in the fact that arguments that were quite valid for refusing to embark 
on further sanctions could not be used in support of so unsatisfactory a peace. 
The criticism would be made that the public had been let in for this issue at the 
Election without being told what the real position was, and it would be recalled 
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that only two days before the Foreign Secretary went to Paris he had reaffirmed 
that peace must be acceptable to both parties. He thought this would endanger 
the future of the Government. In reply to a question from the Prime Minister as 
to what arguments he would use, he said that he would use the arguments in the 
early part of the proposed speech to explain the difficulties of the situation; but as 
regards French preparedness the only thing we could do was to mention M. Laval’s 
good will. We ought not to say that ships and aeroplanes were not ready. 

THE PRimE MInisTER pointed out, however, that no-one had been ready except 
ourselves. 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR AIR?° agreed with the first part of the case as put 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on behalf of the Foreign Secretary, but 
thought we ought not to conceal that we had been able to assure ourselves that 
France was not ready to implement M. Laval’s undertaking. His agreement in 
the speech was on the assumption that it would be the Foreign Secretary’s speech 
on his own behalf, but not on that of the Government. The Government were 
bound to admit that they regarded the Paris proposals as dead. They would 
never have approved negotiations on those lines if they had been asked to do so 
before the Foreign Secretary went to Paris; nor could they ever agree in the Paris 
Communiqué expressing satisfaction with the terms. 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE COLONIES?! agreed in the first part of the 
speech as a background. If the later part of the speech was made on behalf of himself 
and not of the Government the logical consequence was for him to resign and free the Govern- 
ment of responsibility. This was a most unpleasant tissue for the whole Cabinet, who were 
sensible of the Foreign Secretary's wonderful work on the Government of India Bill and in 
his present office. But after that speech he would be discredited at Geneva and mistrusted 
everywhere in Europe, and his policy would always be suspected. 

The whole episode was staggering and demoralising as far as the country was 
concerned, and everyone was troubled about it. —The Government would get a 
favourable vote on the morrow, but there would be many abstentions. 

THE PrimE MinisTER thought that the majority would fall to about roo. 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE COLONIES, continuing, said that Members 
would be going back to their constituencies to celebrate their victory and would 
find themselves faced with disintegration. He recalled that when Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain had resigned? after making a defence no-one in the House could attack him. He believed 
that if tomorrow Sir Samuel Hoare were to make clear that he was making a personal and 
not a Governmental defence and that his resignation would be handed in, the whole thing 
would be dead. He himself had represented his constituency for twenty-five years and was 
receiving most terrible letters from the best people in his constituency. 

THE MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES?3 thought the proposed speech 
involved grave dangers to Europe. It might be a speech for a Member of Parlia- 
ment to remember, but it would have a shattering effect in Europe. Even tf it were 
delivered as the speech of a private member he doubted if tt ought to go so far. But the 
Cabinet ought to demand consideration of whether tt should be delivered from the front bench 
or a back bench. 


20 Sir P. Cunliffe-Lister. 
at Mr. J. Thomas. 
22 Presumably a reference to Sir A. Chamberlain’s resignation from the office of Secre- 


tary of State for India in July, 1917: see Sir C. Petrie, The Life and Letters of the Right Hon. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain (London, 1939-40), vol. ii, pp. 87-94. 
23 Mr. W. Elliot. 
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THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR War?‘ said, and repeated later in the Meeting, 
that the Foreign Secretary would not be entitled to say that no other nation was 
willing or ready to fight. 

THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER said he ought to have made clear that 
the Foreign Secretary did not propose to put forward any grievance against the 
French, but merely to state that the French were not prepared to fight. 

‘THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR Wak said the French Army were better prepared 
than we were. He would circulate some information to the Cabinet on this 
subject. 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR Arr said it was not so much the state of 
preparedness for war, but the certainty that they would take action that was 
lacking. 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA?5 recalled that the Cabinet had been told 
on Monday last that if they did not endorse the peace terms they would be 
repudiating their colleague. In the circumstances he had felt there was no option 
but to accept responsibility. Now that responsibility could not be repudiated even 
if members of the Cabinet did not like it. He himself saw no objection to the 
sketch given by the Chancellor of the Exchequer of the first part of the speech. 
The Foreign Secretary could say that he and M. Laval had been asked by the 
League to find a basis for discussion. They had worked hard and had arrived at 
a proposal which was as far as the French were prepared to go to meet our views. 
But the proposal was only to be put to the League as a possible basis of discussion. 
If the League came to the conclusion that the proposals were not in consonance 
with the Covenant he could say that at least he and M. Laval had done their best, 
though they admitted that they had not been successful. The differences between 
Abyssinia and Italy had been too great for common ground to be found. That 
would be a perfectly intelligible statement. He would not press the proposals and 
would submit them to the League only as the best obtainable in the circumstances 
of the moment. Then would come up the question of the result of the proposals. 
Here the Foreign Secretary would be on much more difficult ground. Were we 
going to press the suggestions before the League for further sanctions? We were 
told that they meant war. He himself did not believe that Italy would go to war. 
M. Laval had told Sir Samuel Hoare that it meant war because Signor Mussolini 
had told this to the Veterans Associations of France and Italy. That was sheer 
propaganda. Signor Mussolini would never confide his intentions to go to war to 
such a body. He was putting up a tremendous bluff. It would strengthen Signor 
Mussolini’s bluff if it were said that these proposals had been made because we 
were afraid of Italy. He would be very surprised if Signor Mussolini went to war. 
Signor Mussolini would know that his operations in East Africa were then 
doomed, and that he himself would also probably be doomed. Human judgment 
was liable to err, but he hoped that the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
would not stress the point that war meant war against us alone. We had received 
assurances from France, Yugo-Slavia, Greece and Turkey. In fact Sir Samuel 
Hoare had said that M. Laval’s assurances were better than he had hoped for. 
We were told that no-one but ourselves had made any preparations. What 
preparations did we expect the Turks and Greeks to make? Such forces as they 
had were on the spot. He felt that we had to accept the assurances of these 
nations. Experts should, of course, do their best to ascertain what was the value 
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of their forces. He urged, however, that it would be unwise to lay too much 
stress on the risk that if we took further sanctions we were in danger of isolated 
hostilities. 

THE Lorp CHANCELLOR” said that destructive criticism was always easier than 
to be constructive. One point he felt was very grave from the point of view of the 
position of the Foreign Secretary and the Government. He recalled the argument 
that there were only two forms of peace, the first negotiated, the other dictated, 
that we had tried the first, so that nothing was left to us but the second. It was 
next argued, he said, that it was therefore no use to go on with sanctions and that 
we must put the whole matter to Geneva. That was a hopeless position to take 
up in Parliament. The one thing to nail the lid on the coffin would be to say that 
we were not going on with sanctions on the ground that other nations had made 
no preparations. 

THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER interpolated that he had omitted the 
conclusion of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. His logical conclusion 
was not that sanctions were hopeless. His view was that we were forced back for 
the moment on to sanctions, the object of which was to get a better ground for a 
negotiated peace; but we must not allow the other nations to adopt the position 
‘We put on the sanctions and you take the consequences’, He would then press 
them to take the necessary precautionary measures, and he thought it not unlikely 
that they would do so. 

THE Lorp CHANCELLOR said that he would rather like the Foreign Secretary 
to stress the point that we intended to go on with sanctions. 

THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER said that that was the effect of the 
Foreign Secretary’s speech. 

THE Minister OF HEALTH recalled that no-one had yet said publicly that other 
nations were not preparing themselves to play their part. 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR Wak said there was no justification for any such 
statement. He knew of no evidence. 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE COLONIES said it would be very necessary to 
keep in line with the Dominions on this. 

Tue MInisTER WITHOUT PorRTFOLIO?’ said that the political situation was tragic. 
He feared that the Secretary of State for India’s proposals would not go down in 
the House of Commons. It was essential to avoid (1) any suggestion that we were 
afraid of Signor Mussolini, and (2) any justification of the proposed terms. Anyone 
who took that line could only take it if he resigned. 

THE First CoMMIssIONER OF Works? thought that the spearhead of the attack 
would be the way the proposition was presented to Abyssinia. The only chance of 
getting away with the position successfully in the House of Commons was to admit 
that a mistake had been made. He recalled his own answers during the Election 
to the first of the questions put by the League of Nations Union, as to whether he 
was prepared to resist the triumph of force, to which he had given an affirmative 
reply. He felt that the only way out was the line proposed by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. This was a tragic solution. The Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs embodied all that he himself stood for. He had been caught by M. Laval in Paris, 
and had involved the Cabinet in a humiltating crisis. In the circumstances he was unlikely to 
remain. If he did he must put a ‘British’ official at the head of the Foreign Office. It was 
the same trouble that had brought down Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

26 Viscount Hailsham. 27 Lord Percy. 
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THE Home SEcRETARY”? felt sure that the Secretary of State for India’s proposed 
speech would not stand the test of a House of Commons Debate. He pointed to 
the telegram sent to Abyssinia urging the Emperor to adopt a favourable attitude 
to the proposals. 

The Cabinet were reminded that this had been sent under a Cabinet decision 
(Cabinet 52(35) Conclusion 1(c)).® 

THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER said he had not had the slightest idea 
that the telegram was to be made public. 

THE Home SeEcretTAary said that he had not referred to this telegram for pur- 
poses of blame, but to show that the Secretary of State for India’s line would not do 
in the House of Commons. One difficulty he himself felt was the Foreign Secretary’s 
attitude that he had not changed his mind that these proposals were right. He 
personally could not agree that the proposals were right, and could not defend 
them in the House of Commons or elsewhere. He felt that they were not right. 
What made matters worse was the second argument, that in the Paris atmosphere 
of war the Foreign Secretary had come to the conclusion that it was necessary to 
make war [sic] by a negotiated peace. 

THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER again interpolated a remark that it 
would be going too far to say that the Foreign Secretary had come to the conclu- 
sion that war must be avoided at the cost of a negotiated peace. His line rather 
was that the risks of war were so great that a vigorous effort must be made to 
avert it. 

THE Home SEcreETARY said that the view of the House of Commons was that 
there was no connection between going slow in the matter of sanctions and pressing 
peace terms on the Emperor of Abyssinia. He recalled that in his speech on 
September 11th the Foreign Secretary had said that we stood for the collective 
maintenance of the Covenant. What he had done was inconsistent with that. 
He recalled the Manchurian episode and the Lytton Commission, which had 
recommended what it thought was practicable. He could not accept, in the 
present case, that the Cabinet should say that these peace terms were acceptable. 
He then read the Motion on the Order Paper, as follows: 


‘That the terms put forward by His Majesty’s Government as a basis for 
an Italo-Abyssinian settlement reward the declared aggressor at the expense 
of the victim, destroy collective security, and conflict with the expressed will of 
the Country and with the Covenant of the League of Nations, to the support 
of which the honour of Great Britain is pledged; this House, therefore, demands 
that these terms be immediately repudiated.’ 


This was very nearly what the Cabinet felt. 

THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER said he had gathered from a telephone 
message that the Foreign Secretary might accept that resolution. 

THE Home SECRETARY continued that another aspect of the proposed speech 
of which he could hardly exaggerate the importance was that it was rewarding 
Signor Mussolini for his bluff and bluster. It would be said that the more a 
country bluffed and blustered the more it would get. 

The public were under the impression that the Foreign Secretary had gone out 
to Paris with instructions from the Cabinet to negotiate a peace. This was not the 
case. The position would be improved if the Secretary of State were to say that 
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he went to Paris not with instructions to negotiate, but that things developed in 
this way and that he had then sent the proposals home. 

THE MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE AND FIsHERIES drew attention to the fact that 
the Secretary of State had approved the terms in the Communiqué, which read as 
follows: 


‘Animated by the same spirit of conciliation, and inspired by close Franco- 
British friendship, we have in the course of our long conversations today and 
yesterday sought the formulas which might serve as a basis for a friendly settle- 
ment of the Italo-Ethiopian dispute. 

There could be no question at present of publishing these formulas. The 
British Government has not yet been informed of them, and once its agreement 
has been received it will be necessary to submit them to the consideration of the 
interested Governments and to the decision of the League of Nations. 

We have worked together with the same anxiety to reach as rapidly as 
possible a pacific and honourable solution. We are both satisfied with the 
results which we have reached.’ 


THE Home Secretary recalled that the usual practice at Conferences was to 
leave the Communiqué to be drafted by officials, and he thought this had probably 
taken place in Paris. He thought, however, that the Communiqué had been a grave 
error. 

THE Prime Minister said he did not wish to express a view at the Cabinet as 
he had not yet settled his opinion. All he could say was that though he was not 
rattled, it was a worse situation in the House of Commons than he had ever 
known. 

THe Lorp Privy SEAL had come to the conclusion that while it was possible 
to make a case against the worst attacks, this could not be done without admitting 
a mistake. So far as the Government were concerned he would like to make a 
plain statement of what had happened; the difficulties of the Cabinet in view of 
the Foreign Secretary’s absence and ill-health. But he thought the Foreign Secretary 
ought to resign. 

He was affected by another consideration, namely, that much more was at 
stake, namely, the whole moral position of the Government before the world. 
If the Prime Minister were to lose his personal position, one of our national 
anchors would have dragged. 

THE Prme MinisTEr said he would stand or fall by what he said on the morrow. 
He had found the present conversation very useful. It was essential that everyone 
should speak his mind. For the moment he would say nothing. 

THE Lorp PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL?° said that whatever the Foreign Secre- 
tary were to say, he hoped that he would make up his mind to consider what 
would be the position ether for himself, if he remained as Foreign Secretary or for hts 
successor uf he said certain things. Some of the things that 1t had been suggested he should 
say would make the position impossible at Geneva, with the United States of America and 
so forth. He must try and leave the situation such that tt could be cleared up. 

THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER Said that after the Meeting of the Cabinet 
he was going to see the Foreign Secretary. He had done something he had hardly 
ever done before and taken a few notes, as it was only fair to give him some account. 
He felt sure that the Foreign Secretary would give careful consideration to the 
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views expressed. With reference to the Home Secretary’s remark, as he had 
understood it, that the Foreign Secretary was going to justify the proposals so far 
as he himself was concerned—not on behalf of the Government—he thought that 
the Foreign Secretary held that the position was altered by the fact that the 
proposals were dead. He was, however, bound to give his own reasons for his 
action. It did not appear to the Foreign Secretary, however, that he was com- 
mitting the Government. 

THe MInisTER OF HEALTH hoped that he would not fall back on the war argu- 
ment to justify his statement. 

THE Home Secretary said the reason why he had made the statement the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer referred to was that if Sir Samuel Hoare as Foreign 
Secretary stated that he had not changed his mind in considering the proposals 
right, the Government were all exposed to a challenge, whereas he himself 
thought he had been wrong in accepting the proposals. 

THE Prime Minister then closed the discussion. 
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APPENDIX IV 


Further papers on a settlement with Germany 


(a) Memorandum by Messrs. F. T. A. Ashton-Gwatkin and H. M. G. jebb 


respecting German ‘expansion’ 


[C 807/4/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 31, 1936 


I. Introductory. Must Germany ‘Expand’ in the Sense of Securing New External Markets? 


It is evident that on the answer to this question depends our whole attitude 
towards present-day Germany. If in fact we believe (1) that the talk of ‘expan- 
sion’ in Germany, while no doubt fostered by the economic crisis, is at bottom 
nothing but the lust for power of an essentially domineering and rapacious people, 
and (2) that, even faced with a declining export trade, it would be possible, 
though no doubt unpleasant, for the German Government to maintain the existing 
German economic system without some kind of internal revolution or collapse, it 
follows that the logical procedure, far from assisting Germany in any way, is to 
make it increasingly difficult for her to ‘expand?’ at all, in the belief that we shall 
all have to fight her one day, and that any concessions will only weaken our 
position when the fatal day arrives. In other words, we should let her ‘stew in 
her own juice’, and if as a result she performs what has come to be known as a 
‘mad-dog act’, so much the worse for all of us. This theory, then, assumes that 
it would be possible for Germany to sit quietly at home and do nothing, even in 
the event ofa deterioration of her economic position, if only it was not for the essential 
rapacity and blood-lust of the German or at any rate the Nazi character. It isa 
theory which admittedly finds some justification in the writings of Herr Spengler, 
and it has a number of influential adherents outside Germany, but especially in 
France. 

If, on the other hand, we believe that nazism 1s in reality a symptom and not 
a cause, then it is logical to deal—or at any rate to attempt to deal—with it by 
attacking the cause itself. And what is the cause? Obviously, economic distress. 
Why is this distress more obvious in Germany than elsewhere? To answer this 
adequately would require a history of Germany since 1914; but, briefly, it may be 
said because German industry, which was highly ‘rationalised’ even before the 
war, became for various reasons, including ‘reparations’, even more ‘rationalised’ 
after it. Thus, the capacity to produce of the German industrial machine became 
steadily greater and the rate of profit became increasingly dependent on the 
disposal of large quantities of manufactured goods for which Germany herself 
provided an insufficient outlet. In other words, the difficulties experienced by all 
industrialised States since 1929 have been especially acute in Germany, which 
not only possesses an industry which is probably more heavily ‘rationalised’ than 
any other, but in addition has no ‘Empire’ or national trading background to fall 
back on in times of stress. Faced with this situation the Weimar Republic did its 
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best, and adopted under Briining a system of deflation which resulted in 6 million 
unemployed and in intolerable hardships. Here, more than anywhere else, is to 
be found the cause of the success of the Nazi revolution of 1932-33. As a result 
the republic was swept away, and the Nazis came in pledged to change the 
existing state of affairs by war if it could not be done pacifically, and meanwhile 
to adopt measures of ‘reflation’ which have undoubtedly eased things for the 
time being at the cost of rendering a calamitous breakdown all the more likely, 
unless in the interval extensive export markets can be found. 

Put in this bald and inadequate way, the second point of view may or may not 
be convincing; but it may well provide the most fruitful line of approach to the 
solution of a problem which probably cannot be solved in any manner entirely 
favourable to us. It finds, moreover, a large measure of justification in the docu- 
ments forming the economic section of the recently printed selection of reports 
from Berlin,' and many prominent economists, and others competent to judge, 
hold it to be, broadly speaking, true. It is not suggested that, if we adopt this 
point of view, peace is absolutely assured; but it is emphatically maintained that 
if we act on the first line of thought—if, in fact, our answer to the question at the 
head of this section is essentially No—then we must prepare for a general European 
war in the near future; whereas, if we answer the question in the affirmative, it is 
possible that war between the major European Powers may be delayed for ten 
or twenty years, and may never occur at all. There is little doubt, indeed, that 
Germany will soon be so strong that she will prefer war even against an Anglo- 
Franco-Russian coalition to general internal bankruptcy—for that is what the 
alternative will be—unless (to repeat) some kind of ‘outlet’, ‘expansion’, call it 
what you will, is found before bankruptcy becomes inevitable. What, therefore, 
are the conceivable means whereby Germany could secure her additional export 
markets, continue to run her industrial machine on a profitable basis, and thus 
maintain her workmen in work? 


II. What Form (Economically considered) might ‘Expansion’ therefore take? 


(A) The best way would naturally be to restore world trade, effect stabilisation, 
return to gold and the sterling bill and gradually break down all existing tariffs, 
quotas, clearings and other obstacles to commerce. It is unnecessary to say that 
this is not at the moment practical politics. The reasons why the World Economic 
Conference broke down are still operating. Some countries (including the British 
Empire) have recovered since 1933, but others have not; and the general level of 
world trade is about the same. Many countries are still fostering uneconomic 
industries, some currencies are still over-valued, others, such as the dollar, may 
well depreciate further, there is no likelihood of reduced agricultural protection, 
the creditor countries are still disinclined to lend further—in fact, the essentials 
for a return to ‘normal’ conditions simply do not exist. 

(B) It is, however, possible that a temporary revival of world trade might 
follow from a well planned and executed devaluation of the mark or the franc, 
or both. We are only here concerned with a devaluation of the mark. Supposing 
that the mark were devalued to the same level as the £ and the dollar—i.e., by 
about 40 per cent.—would the effect on the German export trade be such as to 
enable Germany to ward off the increasing danger of mass unemployment? In 
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attempting to answer this question three facts must be borne in mind: (a) That 
the mark for purposes of export trade is already devalued by about 14 per cent. 
if all factors are taken into consideration (see Mr. Pinsent’s talk with Herr Blessing 
in C 7375/635/18) ;2 (6) that any devaluation will only be effective from the point 
of view of external trade in so far as other countries do not defeat it by raising 
their tariff or quota barriers against German goods; and (c) that in respect of the 
countries with which Germany has clearing agreements, she could only increase 
her exports by increasing her imports from the countries concerned. This is a 
tendency which is observable at present, and it is likely to continue whatever 
happens to the mark. 

Nevertheless, it is probably the case that, provided no general steps were taken 
to counteract it, a depreciation of the currency would be of considerable assistance 
to Germany, in the sense that the profits of her manufacturers and industrialists 
would go up and more workmen could profitably be employed in industry. It 
might even result in stimulating a demand for certain British products, and thus 
in a general increase in Anglo-German exchanges; but, on the whole, it is impor- 
tant to remember that it would, in itself; hit British manufacturers fairly heavily, 
by reason of intensified German competition both here and abroad. In other 
words, whatever the long-term effect (which might be generally beneficial), the 
short-term effect would be unfavourable to the United Kingdom. It is therefore 
to be expected that severe pressure will be brought to bear on His Majesty’s 
Government for increased protection against the importation of German goods. 
If such pressure is successful, and if other countries (as is only too likely) follow 
suit, then the devaluation of the mark may merely be shown to be further evidence 
of the pauperisation of Germany resulting in yet further deterioration of the 
standard of living. And the ‘expansion problem’ will become even more acute. 

If, therefore, we wish to assist Germany directly at all, we may have it in our 
power to do so if and when the mark is devalued. But apart from this, it must be 
remembered that the Import Duties Advisory Committee is even now recom- 
mending the raising of duties which will hit German exports to a very considerable 
extent, and hence actually reduce the existing volume of trade. The incidence 
and probable effect of these new duties both on German industry and on the 
Anglo-German Payments Agreement is being studied elsewhere; they are only 
mentioned here as showing the way the wind is blowing at the moment, and the 
possible unlikelihood of our being able to relieve the German situation by taking 
any more German goods. 

Yet if this is really so (and if our answer to the original question remains Yes), 
then it must be realised that the most hopeful line in which we could relieve the 
German situation by any action on our part, 1.e., by ourselves taking a larger 
volume of German goods, is impracticable; and the necessary deduction should 
be drawn. 

(c) Short of a revival of world trade or of any relief consequent on the devalua- 
tion of the mark, there remain, from the German point of view, three general, if 
rather remote, possibilities, namely, an economic understanding with France, the U.S.S.R., 
or Great Britain. 

The first has been canvassed for years, and has certain obvious attractions 
(complementary nature of Lorraine iron and Ruhr coal, &c.); but it has lately 
been examined afresh and at length by Sir J. Cahill,3 who reaches the conclusion 

2 Not printed. 
3 Commercial Counsellor to H.M. Embassy at Paris. 
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that there is no likelihood of its materialising at present. The essential trouble is 
that there is little doubt that it would result in a gradual transference of economic 
and political power from Paris to Berlin. The idea has for some years been a 
cherished notion of M. Laval, and it is also in consonance with the views expressed 
in M. Herriot’s L’ Europe; but it falls foul of vested interests both in France and in 
Germany. 

The second provides a more interesting field for speculation. If it were not for 
politics, indeed, it is more than probable that the Russians would have recourse 
to German technique and to German heavy industry to a very large extent, as 
they did after Rapallo.¢ Even now there are rumours of the grant of a German 
credit of 500 million reichsmarks, which would no doubt result in large Soviet 
orders, and in a consequent improvement in the economic situation in Germany. 
Whether the Germans are, in fact, still thinking in terms of the Rosenberg plan 
is open to doubt; but it is true that the Russians may be right in holding that such 
thoughts would be less fantastic after the realisation of any Mitteleuropa scheme 
(see (D)) than before. Trade between the Soviet Union and Germany is likely to 
increase considerably from its present abnormally low level; but it looks as if 
politics would continue to hold up the achievement of a Russo-German economic 
bloc with exclusive preferences. If so, this is something for which we should be 
profoundly grateful, since the formation of such a bloc, whether on capitalist or 
Communist lines, would not be in the economic interests of this country, while, 
politically, it might constitute a great danger. 

The third possibility, namely, that of a mutual and exclusive reduction of 
customs barriers between Germany and the United Kingdom, has certain attrac- 
tive features. But it would involve a reversal of our present commercial policy, 
and a ‘New Deal’ of a far-reaching character, for which neither ourselves nor 
the rest of the world are yet prepared. This is unfortunate, for it is a solution 
which might provide the key to European peace. 

(p) Failing some kind of economic alliance with either Great Britain, France 
or the U.S.S.R., the next best economic solution from the German point of view 
would probably be the organisation of a market in Central and Southern Europe. In 
what would this consist? In the reduction in the existing tariff walls of Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Roumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Turkey and Greece, 
so as to permit of the entry of German manufactured and ‘producer’ goods in 
return for agricultural produce and raw materials, such as timber and oil. It 
should be noted that what is contemplated is some sort of Zollverein for Germany 
and the countries named. Slight preferences would hardly suffice. What are the 
prospects of the States named agreeing to such a Zollverein? They are not very 
hopeful from the German point of view. Austria may or may not fall into the 
German orbit fairly soon, but the interests of the Austrian manufacturers are not 
identical with those in the Reich. Similarly, Czechoslovakian industries would 
be hard hit, as would certain industries in Hungary, Roumania and Yugoslavia; 
but the opposition in these countries would probably lie chiefly in distrust of 
German ‘penetration’ (banks, settlements, insurance companies, &c.), which 
might be expected to follow in the wake of a Zollverein. For the moment, too, as 
a result of the working of the German clearings, these countries provide a prefer- 
ential area for German trade, with a preference more substantial than that of a 
IO per cent. or 15 per cent. customs preference. Moreover, the total amount of 


4 i.e. the Soviet-German treaty signed at Rapallo on April 11, 1922: cf. Series I, Volume 
XIX, No. 75, note 1. 
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trade in present conditions is so small that all the States of this area, with Germany 
at the head of them, present the ragged appearance of a beggars’ army. 

All this, however, by no means excludes the possibility that a growing German 
export trade to these districts would act as a beneficent additional safety-valve. 
If we could assist such a natural tendency by some kind of mutual self-denying 
ordinance whereby we renounced our most-favoured-nation rights in Central and 
Eastern Europe in return for a limitation by Germany of intensive competition 
in the Scandinavian and the Baltic area, the tendency might be strengthened and 
canalised. It is a tendency which may be already at work in Poland, where 
German exports are about to be taken in increasing quantities following on 
the recent commercial agreement, whereby Polish imports of German manu- 
factures are to be doubled if Germany will continue to take Polish agricultural 
produce. 

When considering the possibility of a German ‘outlet’ in Central and Eastern 
Europe, it is, moreover, important to remember that this area represents a ‘natural’ 
field for German commerce and industry. Trade is, or should be, complementary. 
Politics and nationalism apart, it is certain that the development of the Danube 
Basin by German capital and technicians would be in the general interest of 
Europe. And it is, unfortunately, almost as certain that, unless this work is 
undertaken by Germany, the Danube Basin will continue to wallow in the 
desperate economic conditions typified in a recent casual remark of Dr. Hodza 
to the effect that the Central European peasants had bought no textiles at all 
since 1931. 

(c) Apart from direct means of ‘expansion’, the internal position of Germany 
could also be assisted by some form of external loan. Since French approval of any 
such idea would be essential, and since the United States can hardly be pictured 
as subscribing, this would, in practice, mean an Anglo-French Government- 
guaranteed loan, with perhaps the participation of Holland, Belgium, Switzer- 
land and Sweden. Such a loan may well be essential to the full recovery and 
re-establishment of Germany; but it could not possibly be contemplated except 
in return for some form of pledge of good behaviour in the political sphere, and 
possibly in return for an undertaking on armaments and consent on Germany’s 
part to come back to Geneva. It is unlikely, however, that Germany would agree 
to being bought off in this way unless there was a reasonable prospect of securing 
and maintaining additional export markets, which would mean that a loan 
would have to be considered in relation to (B) or (c); nor, indeed, would security 
for the loan be assured unless Germany could increase her exports. It might even 
be considered in terms of (D), i.e., development programme in Danubian coun- 
tries, though that is perhaps at the moment a more remote possibility. In any 
case, the opposition to any loan in any circumstances, both here and in France, 
would be so great as to make its successful flotation highly doubtful in present 
circumstances. There are, however, indications that the possibility of a loan 1s 
being thought of as a hypothetical contingency in authoritative circles in Paris. 

(Fr) The last form which an outlet might take can be summed up in the word 
‘Colonies’. The economic side of this subject is fully dealt with in the report of 
the Interdepartmental Committee on ‘Colonial Raw Materials’,5 and the ensuing 
remarks do not differ materially from the conclusions of that report. The heading 
is capable of sub-division. 


5 Not printed (W 195/195/98). 
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1. The Award of Colonies to Germany in full Sovereignty. The advantages to Germany 
of such an arrangement would be in the possibility of acquiring a certain amount 
of raw materials in return for her manufactured products and ‘producer’ goods. 
It would naturally connote a rather rigidly closed door and exclusive exploitation. 
A further very considerable advantage would lie in the fact that no currency 
difficulties would hinder purchases of such colonial products. It would provide a 
field for employment especially in administrative, production and commercial 
work, which would relieve some of the pressure on the more highly educated 
classes. The extent of the advantage would, however, depend on the extent and 
desirability of the colonial territory awarded. A mere return of Tanganyika, the 
Cameroons and Togoland (the Union Government would probably refuse to 
return German West) would not go very far. Dr. Schacht may say that he could 
obtain 70 per cent. of his essential fat imports therefrom, but the statement is open 
to the gravest doubt. Still there is no doubt that the return of these colonies would 
(if practicable) be of some material advantage to Germany. All that need be 
emphasised here is that this, economically, would only represent an additional 
outlet. It could not possibly solve the question of the main outlet, which will have 
to be solved—if it is solved at all—by one or more of the alternative methods 
described in this memorandum. 


2. The Award of the ex-German Colonies to Germany as Mandates. Economically, this 
solution is scarcely worth considering. Since mandates presuppose a non- 
discrimination clause, the advantages accruing to Germany would be so slight as 
to be almost negligible. Some possibilities of obtaining public contracts, some 
small increased chance of settlement, some freight increase, there might be; but, 
economically considered, the concession would have inconsiderable value even 
as a make-weight. What its political or prestige value might be is another matter. 
Anyhow, the Germans have apparently made it known that they have no particular 
desire for mandates. 


3. Increased Facilities for Trading with Existing Colonial Empires. This could theoreti- 
cally be achieved in various ways. 


(a) All ‘imperial preferences’ could be abolished in all Colonial Empires. 


The main difficulty here would be that the country which would chiefly benefit 
would be Japan, and discrimination against Japan would involve denouncing 
existing treaties and a probable deterioration of the situation in the Far East. 
Still, it is possible to contemplate such discrimination, at any rate in theory. But 
a further difficulty then presents itself. No Colonial Power is the least likely to 
forgo its preferences to the exclusive advantage of Germany. If we contemplated 
doing this ourselves, we should consequently do so alone. Moreover, the sharing 
of preferential rights would not by itself do much to overcome Germany’s currency 
difficulties. If, therefore, we ever did decide to allow Germany to participate in 
our colonial trade on an equal footing, it would seem necessary for this to be done 
in conjunction with some scheme similar to that suggested under (c). There is 
little doubt that, if this could be done, the additional economic advantage to 
Germany would be considerable. Moreover, the scheme would have the political 
advantage of providing overseas markets for Germany without the handing over 
of any territory. 

But the disadvantages of scheme (c) would apply with even greater force to 
such a scheme as this, and we might expect the most vigorous, and probably 
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successful, resistance on the part of France, Italy, the United States of America 
and Japan, to say nothing of minor Powers. 


(6) While maintaining their own sovereignty over existing colonies and man- 
dates, the Colonial Powers might arrange for Germany to exploit certain districts 
on a ‘chartered company’ basis. 

There might be a certain small advantage in this from the German point of 
view, but it is unlikely that any very fruitful or profitable areas would be put at 
Germany’s disposal, and friction would obviously ensue. Moreover, the currency 
problem would not be solved. The possibility might be investigated, but would 
probably be found to be impracticable. 


[III.] Conclusion 


An attempt has been made to show: 


(1) That German ‘expansion’, in the sense of increased export markets, is 
essential if internal pressure is to be relieved and the danger of war arising from 
such pressure to be averted. 

(2) That the ‘natural’ direction for this to take (apart from Russia, which is 
largely ruled out) is towards Central and South-Eastern Europe. 

(3) That, nevertheless, an important outlet could be found in the event 
of Great Britain deciding to moderate or reverse her present commercial 
policy. 

(4) That subsidiary outlets might be found by either: 

The return in full sovereignty of the ex-German colonies, and/or 

The admission of German goods to the British Colonial Empire on an equality 
basis. 

(5) That short of a considerable revival of world trade, or of agreements 
between Germany and the U.S.S.R. or France, or of an external loan, these are 
the only practicable ‘outlets’. 


From these premises it seems logical to draw the following general conclusion: 


If we want German expansion in Central and Eastern Europe to be pacific, 
then we must be prepared to pay the price in the shape of (3), and perhaps 
of (3) and (4), though the political disadvantages of (4) are obvious. If, 
however, we cannot for any reason contemplate (3), we need have no illusions 
that (4) by itself would be enough to attain our object. Almost certainly it 
would not. 

A further conclusion is that, once having granted (3), or (3) and (4), we should 
be in a strong position for restraining, or at any rate moderating, German aggres- 
sion in the East. The immediate loss of one large export market, i.e., the United 
Kingdom, should make the Germans think twice before embarking on a mili- 
tary adventure with the idea of conquering another. 

But if we are not prepared to pay the price, it means that we must either stand 
aside and watch Germany’s efforts to solve her difficulties in her own way, perhaps 
by war, or we must be prepared to intervene in a war to prevent Germany from 
realising her ambitions and satisfying her needs. There is also always the con- 
siderable chance that the mere threat of force will succeed in giving Germany 
what she wants. 
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(b) Memorandum’ by Sir R. Vansittart on ‘Britain, France and Germany’ 


[C 997/4/18]* 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 3, 1936 
‘The present Ethiopian imbroglio is mere child’s play compared with 
the German problem that will, in some not very distant future, confront 
His Majesty’s Government.’ (Extract from Sir E. Phipps’s despatch No. 1129, 
November 6, 1935.)? 


1. The foundations on which relations between Great Britain, France and 
Germany have been based since the Peace have been steadily undermined for the 
last three years. The process began with the advent to power of Hitler, pledged 
to give Germany the strength necessary to free her from the shackles of the peace 
settlement. It was continued by the breakdown of the Disarmament Conference, 
leaving Germany with an exploitable grievance; and it has accordingly been 
completed by the intensive rearmament of Germany—first secret, but now open 
and defiant. The whole country has, in fact, been militarised from top to bottom 
on a scale never before contemplated in any State, and in this respect the Germany 
of 1936 will be, within measurable time, stronger than the Germany of 1914. 
The result is that at the present time the relations between the three Great Powers 
of Europe are at the mercy of the ever-increasing suspicions, anxieties and fears 
with which the whole continent is now beset. 

2. Already in 1934 attempts were made to deal with this political disorder; and 
the Anglo-French Declaration of February 1935 represents such an attempt in a 
constricted sphere by the legalisation of Germany’s rearmament in return for the 
maintenance of the territorial status quo in Europe and through the creation of an 
Air Locarno in the West. A year earlier this might have proved a possible basis 
for a fresh European settlement; but it was already insufficient, and was speedily 
wrecked in March by Hitler’s unilateral repudiation of Part V of the Treaty of 
Versailles. A further attempt to meet the situation was made when the Stresa 
resolutions were adopted in April by Great Britain, France and Italy. Hitler’s 
speech of last May,? read in the light of his repeated protestations of goodwill and 
desire for co-operation, revived the hope that something might still be effected on 
the lines of the February Declaration; but such doubtful prospects were definitely 
destroyed by the advent of the Abyssinian crisis. Hitler, not unnaturally, decided 
that he had better not commit himself until he saw how the quarrel between Italy 
and the League developed. More particularly was he interested in seeing whether 
it developed into a direct conflict between Great Britain and Italy, and, if so, 
how Anglo-French relations would stand the strain of a division in French sym- 
pathies. (In this respect he entertained hopes which have not been fulfilled: see, 
for example, the Secretary of State’s telegram from Geneva, No. 5, L.N., of the 
aist January.)?° 

g. This paralysis in the relationships between the three Great Western Powers 
cannot continue indefinitely. The Versailles system has broken down and, until 

6 Circulated to the Cabinet as C.P. 42(36). 

7 This quotation appears in fact in Sir E. Phipps’s despatch No. 1160 (No. 213 above). 
No. 1129 gave a short account of pan-German propaganda in certain Nazi circles. 

8 Published on February 3, 1935: see Volume XII, Annex to No. 400. 


9 Of May 21, 1935: cf. Volume XIII, No. 222, note 1. 
10 No. 464. 
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something else is put in its place, general instability and consequent tension will 
continue and draw nearer to breaking point. Before, however, we begin to search 
for that something else, we should be clear that no settlement of any kind—least 
of all the one that I put forward—either could or should be sought except at 
Geneva. That is not to say that the preparations must not be made outside 
Geneva. On the contrary many patient alternations of reflection and approach 
will have to be made privately, directly (and jointly at some stage with France) 
before there can be any hope of negotiations ripening to a state when they might 
fruitfully be brought to Geneva. And one other point should perhaps be made 
clear by way of preface. In this paper there is much emphasis on the need for the 
rearmament not only of this country but of all the effective members of the League. 
This is not to say that the cause of disarmament is hopeless, but only that it is 
hopeless for a period during which any potential aggressor must be convinced 
that joint defence will always be more powerful than solitary attack, and that 
therefore the armament game is not eventually worth the financial candle which it 
burns at both ends. In reply to any apprehension that the interim policy of arma- 
ment is dangerous it may be pointed out that there is no quotable instance where 
arms have produced war. 1914 came about largely because of Russia’s known 
weakness; and a new war in the Far East has not come about so far just because 
both parties are so strong that it does not seem worth while. With this brief 
introduction we may now come to the problem itself. 

4. In dealing with the grievances of post-war Germany, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have always advocated coming to terms with her whenever possible. From 
the earliest years following the war it was our object to modify those parts of the 
Treaty of Versailles which we knew to be untenable. That was the policy under- 
lying our repeated attempts to make a workable reparation settlement. That was 
the policy which inspired the Treaty of Locarno and the summoning of the Dis- 
armament Conference; which secured the withdrawal of the Military Control 
Commission, and led to the Declaration of December 1932, recognising, subject 
to the establishment of a system of security, Germany’s equality of status in 
armaments. It was this policy also which brought about the London Declaration 
of last February. The principle underlying this Declaration may still stand (even 
though its framework is no longer suitable to present conditions), for its funda- 
mental and consecutive idea was that the ex-Allied Powers should remove Ger- 
many’s grievances by the process of give and take, before Germany took the law 
into her own hands. This policy is still the constructive one. The alternative of 
permanent drift is avowedly a counsel of negation and despair; and there are 
grave and obvious dangers in a policy of encirclement. There is, therefore, in this 
memorandum no suggestion that the policy of understanding should be aban- 
doned. On the contrary, we should consider whether, despite the breakdown of 
the London Declaration and the reappearance of a most menacingly powerful 
Germany, we can find new bases on which to pursue the course consistently 
attempted by us since the Peace of 1919. By this is not merely meant the conclu- 
sion of an agreement settling specific questions. This would, no doubt, be an 
essential preliminary to any real settlement; but by itself it would probably 
achieve little or nothing in the long run, unless followed by a complete re-orienta- 
tion—if that be possible—of the present relations between Germany on the one 
hand and Great Britain and France on the other. This would, in effect, mean 
that, instead of approaching the problems of Europe, as now, with a preconceived 
idea that in every case the interests of Germany must necessarily conflict with 
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those of France and Great Britain, we should see whether there is any durable 
possibility of collaboration between the three Powers on a footing of complete 
equality both directly and through the League of Nations. In practice, however, 
such a policy must encounter grave obstacles, which must be faced early and fully. 
The omens are not favourable, the less so perhaps because it must also be postulated 
that such a system must not be injurious to the interests of any Power, great or 
small. Though attempts would certainly be made—particularly by Soviet Russia 
—to allege that such injury was being done, in fact there can be little doubt that 
the ultimate interest of the whole of Europe would be served by the elimination 
of friction between the three Great Western Powers. 

5. Let us first examine briefly the alternatives. His Majesty’s Government 
might simply allow the situation to develop, wait for new German claims to 
mature, and hope either that the Powers affected by them will then be able and 
willing to come to some compromise with Germany, or that the threat of resort 
by the League of Nations to economic sanctions will be sufficient to keep the 
German claims within bounds. But it must be plainly foreseen that the latter will 
be a dangerous delusion in the case of Germany .a few years hence, unless the 
League as a whole is adequately armed, and the standard will have to be high. 
Merely to wait on events will become steadily more dangerous i in face of a re- 
armed Germany, who, in contrast with the post-war years, is now seeking not the 
removal of grievances but the satisfaction of ambitions. In practice, it is likely to 
mean that Germany will choose her own time for asserting each of her claims and 
that Europe will be forced to deal with each one separately, when Germany 
elects to raise it. Such a procedure clearly gives an enormous advantage to 
Germany. We should therefore only adopt it if and when we have satisfied our- 
selves by experiment that no other course is possible. 

6. The negative attitude has, however, undoubtedly powerful advocates among 
those elements throughout Europe who feel their very existence dependent on the 
uncompromising defence of an inelastic status quo. They hope that something may 
eventually turn up to check the forces now threatening it, and, so long as this 
hope exists, they will exercise all the forces of obstruction at their disposal to 
prevent any settlement with Germany. They, the smaller Powers, even more than 
France, will count upon us to preserve that status quo, by force if necessary. Indeed, 
that they already interpret in this sense the fidelity of His Majesty’s Government 
to the League is clear from many indications which need not here be enumerated. 
Suffice it to say that the outstanding example is the danger-spot, Czechoslovakia. 
Sir J. Addison’s despatch No. 2231! of the 11th November is almost crudely out- 
spoken on this point; and another danger-spot, Lithuania, has similar hopes. © — 

7. As regards the policy of encirclement, we must begin by distinguishing it 
from the League doctrine of collective security. Collective security might become, 
or appear to be, encirclement, unless it were combined with an elastic policy of 
settlement. This may be the only difference; but it is one of capital importance. 
This said, we may consider for a moment the policy of encirclement pure and 
simple. Briefly, while on the one hand it might put the anti-Revisionist Powers 
in a stronger bargaining position vis-a-vis of Germany, on the other its value from 
a military, as distinct from a political, point of view, must always remain extremely 
doubtful. If it were our only method of dealing with Germany, it would almost 
certainly provoke the organisation by her of a counter block. The ingredients 
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of this block might not be of the first order, but the same remark would apply to 
the residue left in or on our hands. And a further observation must now be made. 
Hitherto, of course, it has always been assumed that Italy would form part— 
indeed an indispensable part—of any counterpoise to Germany. That position 
was reached at Stresa; but the assumption is no longer possible. No one can 
foretell what either her tendencies or her capacity will be as a result of her war 
with Abyssinia and her quarrel with the League. All we can say is that this new 
uncertainty renders any prospect of an effective encirclement of Germany even 
more doubtful than before. 

8. There is yet another conceivable policy, and it is this: to trust to the propa- 
ganda value of the League—coupled, of course, with the rearmament of its mem- 
bers—with all the weight that a League victory over Italy will add. The hope would 
be that thus moral attraction and penetration would combine with material warning 
to keep the peace. This policy would be completed by getting rid of the demili- 
tarised zone in order to eliminate premature causes of conflict. This course is, 
however, open to several objections. First, we must anyhow get rid of the de- 
militarised zone; and such a concession will not solve the wider questions discussed 
in this memorandum. Secondly, the effect of the League in Germany will be 
nothing or very little, until the German rulers so desire: moral propaganda 
contrary to the present German taste has no chance of penetrating or influencing 
the public. Thirdly, a League victory over Italy will not be taken as any criterion 
in Germany; Hitler will judge only by the strength and readiness of the component 
parts of the League, and these clearly still leave much to be desired. Fourthly, 
this policy offers no solution of the means by which we are all to gain time to 
rearm effectively, for rearmament, like the elimination of the demilitarised zone, 
must form part of any policy that we may adopt. 

g. Thus the examination of possible alternatives seems to show that His 
Majesty’s Government would be well advised to resume the exploration of their 
former policy of coming to terms with Germany, provided always that this course 
proves possible, honourable and safe. On such a large hypothesis the following 
questions arise: (a2) What prospects have we of applying it at present—for we must 
move soon or not at all—and (4) on what basis is it contemplated that we should 
work? 

10. As regards the prospects, the dominating factor is the reappearance of a 
Germany armed to the teeth, and very long teeth too. The settlement of 1919 was 
made in her absence. Already the new Leviathan has greatly modified it by 
destroying the reparations and armaments provisions of the Treaty of Versailles. 
It is impossible to suppose that the huge and increasing armaments of Germany 
will not drive further penknives through the parchment. Once this unpleasant 
fact be recognised, it would seem desirable that these changes should be made, if 
possible, as part of an agreed settlement and not as a result of demands formulated 
under the threat of military pressure. The difficulty, however, is that the new 
Germany will demand ¢erritorial changes, and in this category there is little latitude 
for compromise. 

11. It will not, however, be possible to discuss any form of settlement with 
Germany without bringing into account the second new factor in the situation, 
which must be the extensive rearmament of this country. This will certainly 
facilitate negotiation. It may also in many quarters in this country create the 
expectation of such an attempt. But, because we are starting so late, it may also 
postpone negotiation, whereas Germany may not long be in a mood for any 
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settlement acceptable to us or to anyone. The corollary is obvious. It must be 
added, however, that some of Hitler’s followers have recently expressed the view 
that time is on their side, and that the longer we put off co-operation, the more 
advantageous will be Germany’s eventual position in negotiations. 

12. The third new factor in the situation is the German economic position. 
At present it is undergoing a severe and increasing strain, which may in the near 
future have serious effects on the foreign policy of the German Government. 
Indeed, I have heard more than one representative of the older German school 
declare that it can only end in war. Economic distress was (at least in part), in 
the cases both of Japan and Italy, the prelude to military adventure. It must 
naturally be our object to counteract, if possible, any latent causes for the adoption 
of a similar and even more catastrophic policy by Germany. We are, in principle 
at least, more likely to succeed in this endeavour by co-operation than by ostra- 
cism. That, however, emphatically does not mean that we should go out of our 
way prematurely to finance a bankrupt, and in some respects a fraudulently 
bankrupt Germany, still less a megalomaniac bankrupt. None the less, without 
some German recovery there can be no full recovery from the crisis, and increasing 
poverty in Germany is at least as real a danger to peace as any undue truckling or 
exhibitions of fear among her neighbours. By the Trade and Payments Agree- 
ments!2 His Majesty’s Government have shown their willingness to reach friendly 
arrangements with Germany in the economic sphere. These agreements are 
appreciated in Germany, and there is no doubt that a further advance is desired, 
although we must still be careful how far we contribute to her economic strength 
until she has discarded her aggressive attitude and given tangible proof of her oft- 
proclaimed pacifism by entering into a reasonable general agreement with some 
of her neighbours, and by explicitly setting at rest the fears of the others. The 
terms of such reasonable agreement and assurances are not, however, going to be 
easy to find, let alone to define. The subject is further dealt with in paragraph 34. 

13. The fourth new and important development is the desire of certain elements 
in France for an understanding with Germany. It must be said at once, however, 
that the desire is at present—as in many quarters in this country—due to fear 
rather than to clear thinking; for neither its chief exponent, M. Laval, nor the 
Quai d’Orsay have so far shown the least idea of how to set about it in hard 
practice. The change of inclination, for what it is worth, is mainly due to M. 
Laval, who is never thorough or precise; and the delicate plant may not survive 
his fall from office—most certainly not if M. Herriot has the last word. Until 
recently, the inclination of successive French Governments, supremely distrustful 
of Germany, has been to use even the most unreal provisions of the Treaty settle- 
ment as factors working for delay. Whenever a compromise with Germany could 
be postponed, France was blind enough to think that other German demands 
would be more slowly developed. It was for this reason that one opportunity 
after another of coming to terms with Germany was lost, when conditions were 
far more favourable than they are at present. The partial realisation of the 
mistake made in rejecting Germany’s offer with regard to land and air armaments 
in the spring of 1934 seems to have strengthened the nascent feeling that some 
direct—if undefined—understanding ought to be speedily sought with Germany 
in matters where negotiation is still possible. Certain elements in France, conscious 
of the difficulty and danger of attempting to mobilise the man in the street for 


12 Cf. Volume XII, Nos. 8, 153, and 154. 
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anything but self-defence, and faced with the accelerated increase of Germany’s 
power as well as the uncertainty of Italy’s future, have, in fact, played with the 
idea of reducing France’s commitments in the East and Centre of Europe and 
abandoning—though not overtly—her position as leader and guarantor of the anti- 
German block. It is also possible that the block may abandon France, unless she 
shows more resolution and efficacy in supporting the League. We should bear 
these possibilities in mind; but they are no more than possibilities, less likely to be 
fulfilled as it becomes ever plainer to Europe that there is only one real cause for 
supreme anxiety. 

14. Lastly, there is the attitude of Germany—or rather of Hitler. Until the 
time when the Abyssinian crisis altered the whole situation, he and his representa- 
tives were repeatedly professing their desire for friendly relations with Great 
Britain and France. Herr Hitler himself publicly stated for our benefit that he 
wished to ‘maintain such relations as will for ever prevent a repetition of the only 
war which there has yet been between the two nations’. Herr von Ribbentrop 
went even further, and during the naval discussions in London stated that the 
Chancellor considered ‘a recurrence of the unprecedented conflict between the 
two great nations of the same race must be avoided on any condition, and that 
ultimately only an adjustment of the vital interests of the two countries and a 
common realistic attitude towards the great European problems can produce a 
solution of these problems and, in particular, a Franco-German settlement. . . . 
The German people and the Fihrer would be glad if His Majesty’s Government 
gave their serious consideration to these ideas.’!3 In the case of France, Herr 
Hitler, in his speech of the 21st May [1935], ‘solemnly recognised and guaranteed 
the frontier resulting from the Saar plebiscite’, and stated that Germany was 
‘prepared to do everything to arrive at a true peace and a real friendship with the 
French nation’. 

15. Probably the underlying motives of these declarations were various, vague 
and changing. Recent secret information has indicated that some advocates at 
least of the expansionist policy in Germany have by no means renounced their 
aspirations in the west. Indeed, we cannot altogether reject one current explana- 
tion, that Herr Hitler may be deliberately lulling French and British suspicions 
until he is able to attack or dictate. Dr. Goebbels at least went far to let this cat 
out of the bag in his speech of the 17th January. The westward blow is, in fact, 
the principle of the Schlieffen plan, and it is to be found definitely stated in Meim 
Kampf—‘Germany must single out the most dangerous of her enemies and attack 
him with all her forces.” A second and more probable explanation (which throws 
into relief one of the real obstacles to negotiation) is that these advances proceed 
from the wish to neutralise and stabilise the situation in Western Europe, while 
the attention of Germany is turned to the much more complex and uncertain 
conditions in the Centre and East.!¢ The Polish General Staff,'5 hitherto very 
reticent, have now revealed that they, too, fear a German drive eastward in 


13 Cf. Volume XIII, p. 340. 

14 Note in original: ‘Much as we all recognise to-day the necessity of a conflict with 
France, such a course would be completely ineffective in the long run if the conflict consti- 
tuted a final goal of our foreign policy. It can and will only have a meaning if it offers to 
us cover in the rear for the increase of the territory of our nation in Europe.’—HITLER, 
Mein Kampf. 

15 Note in original: See Sir H. Kennard’s despatch No. 501 of December 31, 1935 [not 
printed]. 
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a couple of years—a calculation near to one that I have often put forward in the 
past. In other words—this explanation would run—Germany, for the present at 
any rate, recognises that her expansion to the West would meet with more opposi- 
tion than in the East. On the other hand, expansion into regions already con- 
taining German minorities or traditionally a field for German enterprise may soon 
seem a practicable task.'6 Probably yet another motive underlies Hitler’s ap- 
proaches to Great Britain and France. May not he find it increasingly difficult 
and impolitic to admit the ostracism of the other ‘Great Powers’? Any success in 
breaking it, for example, the Anglo-German Naval Agreement, adds considerably 
to his prestige. He would no doubt prefer, if possible, to be on friendly, indeed 
confidential, terms with one or other of these Powers. He has clearly shown, both 
in Mein Kampf and in his conduct as Chancellor, where in that event his preference 
would lie; but if he fails he may seek the required friendship with Japan or even 
Russia. The latter is indeed continually hinted at in Germany, and though the 
hints are partly blackmail, the policy has some powerful exponents in the army, 
in industry and even in the Party. The army, in the words of Sir E. Phipps in a 
recent letter to me, is indeed ‘hankering after a return to Rapallo, more particu- 
larly since the Russians have given signs of embarking on a programme of re- 
armament’. With Japan the German General Staff are already on close terms. 
Hitler’s racial prejudices, and his desire to stand well with the United States, still 
disincline him to any definite arrangement with a yellow race, but the contingency 
cannot be excluded. On the whole, however, it seems probable that he will not 
abandon his policy of an understanding with England, whatever the arriére 
pensées which inspire that policy, until he is satisfied that he is pursuing a chimera. 

16. Whatever Hitler’s real motives and intentions may have been in advocating 
agreement with Great Britain and France, we have recently experienced a marked 
coldness on his part. As soon as the Abyssinian crisis arose, Hitler at once drew 
in his horns, and discouraged any further exchanges of views. At length M. Laval 
took the initiative, first through unofficial channels and then through the French 
Ambassador at Berlin, to resume contact—and His Majesty’s Government have 
since followed suit by instructing their Ambassador at Berlin to approach Hitler 
on the specific questions of the proposed Air Pact and Air Limitation Agreement. 
The results were more than negative: they were definitely unfavourable, and the 
tone was increasingly ominous. The French Ambassador was told!” that it would 
be useless to resume conversations until the Italo-Abyssinian question was settled. 
With Sir E. Phipps the Chancellor went further.'8 He stated for the first time 
that the Franco-Russian Treaty had made any Air Pact impossible, and that, as 
regards the proposed Air Limitation Agreement, the air strength of Germany 
must be based not on parity with France—as previously asserted—but on a 
calculation which would take into account Russia’s air strength. In fact, Sir E. 
Phipps gained the impression that we should be expected to content ourselves with 
a portion only of the air strength of Germany, and that, generally, Herr Hitler 
was bent on rearming at will.'9 


16 Note in original: ‘While the Chancellor,’ writes Sir E. Phipps, ‘obsessed by his 
Bolshevik nightmare, wishes to keep Poland intact and to place the problem of the corridor 
somewhere near the bottom of the long list of Germany’s remoter aspirations, Eastern 
Germany does not take this view, nor do military or Junker circles. German intentions 
regarding Poland are therefore obscure, and a surprise cannot be ruled out.’ 

17 By Herr Hitler on November 21, 1935: cf. No. 302. 

18 On December 13: see No. 383. 19 See ibid., note 11. 
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17. Thus the present conditions are, it must be recognised, very far from 
promising. But this may be temporary, and in any case it need not mean that 
His Majesty’s Government should abandon their previous policy, if they are 
prepared to face certain conditions and consequences, which will be dealt with 
later. But in that event we should begin early to clear our minds as regards 
tactics and details, and to prepare the ground both at home and abroad for a new 
effort. 

18. This brings us to the question of what the basis for such possible negotiations 
would have to be. One thing would seem essential—the basis must be as broad as 
possible, that is to say it must not be restricted to an agreement between Great 
Britain and Germany, and it must not be confined to certain limited problems. 
In fact, to be worth while, it must not be a temporary and local détente but a 
lasting and comprehensive settlement. This is a hard saying, and the Germans 
would probably urge the disintegrating course of a purely Anglo-German under- 
standing on certain specified questions, pointing to the aforesaid Naval Agree- 
ment of last summer. But we should be careful not to enter into temptation, for, 
useful and, indeed, inevitable as that agreement may have been, any technical or 
political variant of it would, in present conditions, not only fail to contribute to 
European appeasement; it would merely arouse resentment and suspicion in an 
even higher degree than its prototype. In a word, a settlement with Germany to 
be effective must be European, and must therefore be inclusive and not exclusive 
as regards its participants and beneficiaries. 

19. It would clearly be impossible to insist on the negotiations being cribbed 
within the narrow formula of the February Declaration. They would have to 
cover peace in Europe, and no subject and no method of approach could therefore 
be prohibited in advance. Even so there would be need of some definite subject 
with which to open, and for this purpose the proposed Air Pact and Air Limitation 
might, if the opportune moment comes, prove the best, though an Air Pact and 
Air Limitation Agreement alone would, in German eyes, be rather a concession 
on Germany’s part than an advantage, since her factory output is far higher than 
ours and, to quote again our latest information, German military aviation is 
‘advancing at a pace which 1s not even realised in well-informed German quarters’. 
Alternatively, some economic gambit might be used. This would require con- 
siderable further exploration; but it may be said at once that no purely economic 
solution will alone suffice to stay the German appetite. Or, again, the approach 
might be by way of a revision of the Treaty of Locarno, i.e., the elimination of the 
Demilitarised Zone provisions, a nettle which we should be wise to grasp before 
it stings us. Or, again, if present events develop favourably for the League, it 
might be possible to raise with Germany the question of the revision of the Covenant. 
We have all professed the need for elasticity in the League, but it is difficult at the 
present stage to foresee clearly how the wide and vague question of revising it is 
likely to develop in practice, if at all. Moreover, it has been hitherto impossible 
to induce Herr Hitler to elaborate his cryptic remarks, made both during the 
Berlin conversations of March and in his speech of the 21st May, as to the changes 
which he considered necessary before Germany would return to Geneva. He has 
spoken of ‘separation of the Covenant from the Treaty of Versailles’, ‘equality of 
rights in all functions and all property rights in international life’, and ‘free play 
for change and revision of treaties’. Until the real meaning of these words has 
been put to the test of exhaustive discussion, it may well be suspected that it is 
not the procedure but the principles of the League that displease Germany, and 
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that it is not machinery but geography that she really wants to revise. It is thus 
clear that there are many openings through which an approach might be begun, 
if we will; but none of them alone will lead to any real settlement, for that is a 
question, not of method, but of substance. 

20. We therefore come to the substance, and it would seem to be this. If we 
wish to achieve a comprehensive settlement, as contrasted with a temporary 
détente, then we must face the fact that this settlement must take the form of a 
bargain. A bargain can only be achieved at a price. If, therefore, the settlement 
is to be anything more than paper, if, indeed, it is to be honourably paid for by us 
and not by Germany’s unwilling and unconsulted neighbours, we find ourselves 
approaching the heart of the question. We obviously do not want to deceive our- 
selves by any ephemeral window-dressing. Do we or do we not want to brmg 
Germany back into the concert of Europe? Do we want an agreement that might 
possibly, but by no means certainly, endure? Do we want to give to Germany 
something to bite on during the next few years, thereby depriving critics of the 
argument that we have made no honest attempt to revise the Treaty of Versailles 
after more than fifteen years of uneasy status quo? Then, in existing circumstances, 
and facing the world as it is and not as we would have it be, we have got to pay 
for it. Nothing else will now serve. For it must never be forgotten that the day 
is past when Germany’s grievances might have been satisfied at little cost. Fair 
words and empty promises are not going to suffice for much longer to keep her 
vaulting ambitions within bounds. Everyone will be agreed that little or no 
latitude can be allowed to Germany for expansion in a densely peopled Europe, 
where expansion, in fact, really means both robbery and murder. If we do not 
agree broadly to this proposition, we shall be laying ourselves open to the obvious 
charge that we are a good member of the League in Africa and a bad one in 
Europe, and any such supposition we have publicly repudiated by our note to 
the French Government of the 26th September, 1935.29 We cannot make a stand 
for Abyssinia and connive at the spoliation of Lithuania, or Czechoslovakia, or 
Austria. Such concrete rectifications of the European map as would be defensible 
would inure to the benefit of Hungary rather than Germany. Yet we are explicitly 
warned by Sir E. Phipps that the question in Germany is no longer whether she 
shall expand, but where and when. The moral is thus becoming more obvious, 
but before drawing it we may do well to take a final and dispassionate look round. 

21. What, in fact, are the main German aims entertained for eventual execu- 
tion, unless, by means of some bargain, Germany can be persuaded to abandon 
part of them? 

Military. At sea, Germany contemplates the construction by 1942 or earlier 
of a fleet 35 per cent. of the strength of our own; on land, the establishment of a 
peacetime army of 36 divisions, with a strength of 550,000 men, capable by 1943 
of expansion on mobilisation to the pre-war strength of 100 divisions—though 
already nobody in Europe believes that this and not the sky is the limit; in the 
air, the creation by 1937 of an air force of a first-line strength of at least 2,000 
machines—though, again, few in Europe will agree that this represents more than 
a portion of reality—a force no longer the equal of the British and French air 
forces respectively, but basing itself, in any negotiations for limitation, on the air 
strength of Russia also, a calculation which obviously entails a vast increment in 
industry, a war organisation certainly far superior to anything yet seen or planned 


20 Volume XIV, Appendix to No. 650. 
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in the world. In human life, Germany is already completing the militarisation of 
an efficient race from one end of the social scale to the other, and from the earliest 
years of its every member to the last moment when any use can be extracted from 
him, or even her. Armed forces, diplomacy, civil service, industries, commerce, 
education, religion, labour, are all being forced into the same channel and being 
made subservient to the same aim—to make Germany ‘by far the strongest power 
in Europe’. 

Political. In Western Europe, Germany aims at the remilitarisation of the 
Rhineland, and, at a more distant date, the recovery of the Schleswig territory lost 
in 1919. With regard to the former objective, indeed, an obvious process of 
grievance-mongering is now being constructed with a view to eventual justifica- 
tion; and the French are already in a state of disquiet, which may soon compel us 
to take a decision as to our own attitude. 

Overseas, Germany intends to re-acquire the colonies. 

In Central and Eastern Europe, as part of the fundamental aim of the National 
Socialist Party, stated in Mein Kampf and, less openly, on frequent occasions since 
the accession of the Party to power, Germany contemplates, at varying distances, 
and by various degrees, incorporation in the German Reich of all German-speaking 
people in Europe at present outside it. This will be seen to be the tallest of tall 
orders, if it is to include not only Austria and the German districts of Czecho- 
slovakia, but also Eupen and Malméddy, Schleswig and Polish Upper Silesia, 
Transylvania and German Switzerland.?! In any case it will include: 


(1) Economic penetration and exercise of a predominant political influence in 
the Danube Basin and in the Balkans. 

(2) Re-annexation of Memel and Danzig. 

(3) Political assimilation and ultimately territorial annexation of Austria and 
part of Czechoslovakia. 

(4) Economic penetration into the Baltic States, Poland and Russia. 

(5) Territorial annexations in Poland and Russia (e.g., conquest of the Ukraine 
by Germany and Poland for the benefit of Poland in return for the cession 
of the Corridor to Germany), and complete political control of the Baltic 
States. 


The order in which these five aims are arranged represents not only the most 
likely chronological order, but also the relative degree of probability. His 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin tabulates—not in order of priority—the recently 
professed German claims as follows: (aA) full cultural autonomy for the German 
minority in Czechoslovakia; (B) a referendum in Austria under British super- 
vision! (c) greater economic possibilities for Germany in South-Eastern Europe; 
(D) the return of the colonies—in return for which stabilisation would be granted 
in the west, including Holland. In return for all these concessions, Sir E. Phipps 
indicates that Germany might return to a new League, revised with German 


21 Note in original: ‘What is the German Fatherland? 
Now, children, take your maps in hand, 
And see if you can tell me what 
The German Fatherland is not.’ 
—Punch, 1870 
The first point of the Nazi Party Programme lays down that ‘we demand, on the 
ground of the right of self-determination of all peoples, the union of all Germans in a greater 
Germany’. 
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co-operation, though without any belief in such treaties or ideas as the League 
or Locarno.2? A re-formed League would only be acceptable to Hitler as a means 
of placating this country. In his heart he would probably sooner that the League 
should collapse after an Italian secession, and then be re-formed with the four 
Great European Powers controlling it, and Germany controlling the other three 
Powers. Till he is convinced that this is impossible, he might conceivably leave 
dormant the demilitarised zone. Of the points enumerated above, it is still 
probable that Austria would take priority; but it is still more probable that both 
(A) and (B) above would lead very shortly to complete absorption. For the 
purposes of (B) the German Ministry for Foreign Affairs—but not Hitler—would 
desire the downfall of Mussolini. 

22. Despite the direct threat constituted by the aims of Germany in Central, 
Eastern and South-Eastern Europe, they have not created any uniformity of 
opinion or purpose on the part of the States concerned. Of the Baltic States, 
Latvia and Estonia have been disposed to protect themselves by some non- 
aggression pact (such as the Eastern Pact) with Germany; but Lithuania, in the 
Memel question, has seemed almost to favour, so far as Germany is concerned, a 
policy of provocation. Poland has made at least a superficial peace with Germany. 
Russia seeks safety in armaments which outstrip her technical efficiency. Yet this 
difference of method should not blind us to the fact that on one point these States 
are probably all united; they will not be despoiled without a fight, which may 
mean a new European war; and every year that passes makes it less easy to alter 
boundaries in these regions. In the South-East the position is in this respect less 
secure. A majority of the population in Austria is favourable to something like 
union with Germany, while Hungary, to whom Germany is an important market 
for the sale of raw material and agricultural produce, falls daily more under 
German military influence. General Gémbis is, indeed, already trying to take his 
country openly into the German camp, though he is meeting with resistance from 
his Minister for Foreign Affairs. Bulgaria is hesitating and is closely bound by 
economic ties to Germany, as indeed also is Greece. Yugoslavia’s policy is domin- 
ated by hostility to Italy; and she is already suspect of flirting with Germany, 
though it may well be that this flirtation will not be carried far while Prince Paul 
holds the Regency, provided that France does not abandon or fail the Little 
Entente. Despite M. Titulescu’s efforts Roumania is not a sure adversary of 
German designs; nor can she, any more than Hungary, afford to ignore the 
German market. Alone Czechoslovakia is a determined adversary of Berlin; and 
this is natural since her territorial integrity, indeed her very existence as an 
independent State, is directly threatened. Italy will emerge from the Abyssinian 
conflict so weakened that her influence will be of little account in Europe for years 
to come. To this extent the power of Britain and France to contain Germany 
both in the East and Centre of Europe is likely to be much reduced, particularly 
in view of the innate pacifism of the French masses. All this affords a further 
argument for at least trying to come to terms with Germany before, as is otherwise 
eventually certain, she again takes the law into her own hands. 

23. A second observation to be made with regard to these German aims is that 
certain of them may be prosecuted and fulfilled without war. In North-Eastern 
Europe a German attack on Lithuania or the other Baltic States, on Poland or on 
Russia would almost certainly lead to armed resistance. In Memel German 


22 See No. 471. 
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armed intervention might provoke a conflict: but equally we cannot entirely 
discount the possibility that Memel may be peacefully assimilated or absorbed. 
Moreover, despite membership of the League, our people and others, too, seeing 
the size of the adversary and all that intervention would bring upon them, might 
deliberately elect or need to blind themselves to what force really is. Similarly, in 
South-Eastern Europe, Austria and, less probably, parts of Czechoslovakia might 
be disrupted from within, and so devoured. The economic and cultural penetra- 
tion of the Baltic States, parts of Russia and of the Danube Valley could evidently 
be prosecuted without war. This form of German dominance in the Danubian 
basin has, indeed, long been a fact. ‘To some considerable extent that penetration 
must operate also in the Baltic States and in Poland. This is one of the master 
cards in the hands of Germany, and, as her strength increases, it will be played 
with increasing vigour and effect, for strength means attraction. The brief day 
when it was possible to believe that in Central Europe German influence could 
be effectively countered by that of France or Italy or Britain is past. We are 
already at a disadvantage. Sanctions, mutual guarantee treaties, non-aggression 
pacts and all the paraphernalia of resistance are unlikely to redress the balance. 
It is not suggested that by coming to terms with Germany we could prevent this 
penetration. What might be claimed, but without great confidence, is that 
Britain and France would be better able than they are at present to moderate and 
canalise Germany’s non-military influence in Central and Eastern Europe. 

24. There is yet another consideration to be borne in mind. In certain circum- 
stances it is possible that Germany’s policy of expansion in the East might be 
carried on not against Russia, but in co-operation with Russia. The danger of 
such co-operation has for long haunted many minds; and there is abundant 
evidence to show that both in Germany and Russia it has many advocates, 
especially in military and commercial circles. Indeed, it has also advocates in 
the German Foreign Office. The argument runs that we shall not give their 
colonies back to them, and that our League principles prevent us from allowing 
them to overflow in Europe. Therefore the policy of understanding with England 
will lead to no tangible advantage and should be abandoned. The chief obstacle 
in the way of a Russo-German reconciliation is the personal hatred of Herr Hitler 
for the Bolshevik régime, and the fact that he loses no opportunity of emphasising 
its fundamental incompatibility with National Socialism. But personal prejudices, 
even those of a dictator, cannot always resist altered circumstances. It was largely 
in order to guard against this possibility that the French Government, after much 
misgiving, decided last year to conclude the Franco-Russian Treaty. It is doubtful 
whether any French politician, still less any French soldier, really expected military 
advantages from this treaty. Its object was primarily to prevent the Russian 
Government from making to Herr Hitler advances which the latter might be 
tempted to reciprocate. In present circumstances it is unlikely that any Bolshevik 
blandishments would move the Chancellor. But the reverse is not equally true. 
If he were to beckon to the Russian Government, there is a strong possibility that 
they might step forward without thought for either the obligations or the advan- 
tages of the Franco-Russian Treaty. Thus the initiative in any policy of Russo- 
German co-operation lies with Herr Hitler, and it behoves us to consider the 
circumstances in which he might be inclined to take it. He would be most likely 
to do so in the event of his convincing himself that he was being threatened by 
encirclement. He might equally do so, if a policy of too prolonged drift on the 
part of Britain and France led him to conclude that he could hope for nothing 
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from either of them. If this is correct, an Anglo-French settlement with Germany 
would be a more effective guarantee against the dangers of Russo-German co- 
operation than the present Franco-Russian Treaty standing by itself. It might, 
in fact, be argued that, if Britain and France wished to keep Germany and Russia 
apart, they cannot hope to do so merely by influencing Russia; they must also 
persuade Germany to co-operate with the Western Powers. 

25. In Western Europe territorial problems are, since the final settlement of 
the Saar problem, ostensibly stabilised. Herr Hitler has publicly renounced any 
claim to Alsace-Lorraine, and, though his sincerities vary, he probably means 
this for some time at least. Apart from Schleswig the only other possible territorial 
danger-point in the West lies in the two small provinces of Eupen and Malmédy. 
Were Herr Hitler prepared to abandon publicly all claim to these districts as well, 
such action would be to our advantage. The material fact for us is that, if there 
were later a quarrel between Germany and Belgium for the possession of these 
German-speaking districts, we too might be drawn in under the Locarno Treaty, 
though it is no real interest of this country, nor, indeed, of Belgium, to fight in 
order that they should remain indefinitely Belgian. 

26. The continued demilitarisation of the Rhineland is the clearest remaining 
instance of the denial of ‘equality’ to Germany. It is at least as much a question 
of prestige as of military necessity, though it undoubtedly affects German recruit- 
ing. Herr Hitler has not, so far, definitely raised the issue, but it clearly cannot 
be indefinitely deferred. At an earlier and less threatening stage—on the 3oth 
January, 1934—he stated in the Reichstag that ‘the German Government are 
ready and determined, after the solution of the Saar question, to accept both the 
spirit and the letter of the Locarno Pact’. On the other hand, when Germany 
was growing stronger, he told the French Ambassador in Berlin (in February 
1935) that the demilitarised zone could not be eternal. Again in his speech of the 
21st May occurs the passage: “The German Government will observe and fulfil 
all obligations arising out of the Locarno Pact so long as the other parties are 
willing to stand by it. —The German Government regard the observance of the 
demilitarised zone as a very difficult contribution for a sovereign State to make 
to the appeasement of Europe. They consider that they must refer to the fact 
that the continued increase of troops on the other side is in no way to be regarded 
as supplementing these endeavours.’ Once again strength and candour waxed, 
and on the 14th [13th] December, 1935, Baron von Neurath told Sir E. Phipps 
that, if the French wanted the completion of an air pact by bilateral arrangements, 
the demilitarised zone would have to disappear: and the Chancellor added, 
crudely, that he could well have reoccupied it without provoking war—a phrase 
to be noted—on the 16th March, 1935.23 “The humiliation involved by this 
instance of discrimination will have to disappear’, recently declared an important 
member of the Nazi party in close touch with Hitler—though no date can yet be 
assigned to the operation. 

27. From the Franco-British standpoint the General Staff and the Air Staff 
still rightly consider the zone to represent a delaying factor in any land offensive 
against France and Belgium. From the point of view of Germany’s defences, the 
zone undoubtedly represents a definite disadvantage, as it restricts Germany’s 
power to organise resistance to a French offensive in the Rhineland in case of any 
German aggression in Central or Eastern Europe. With the military strength of 


23 See No. 383, paragraph 5. 
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Germany increasing, with some corresponding measures at least on our own part 
and that of France, is there not indeed an increasing likelihood that the German 
Government will say they cannot any longer admit the continuance of this 
unequal situation? 

28. Whatever we do, the present situation as regards the demilitarised Rhine- 
land is not likely to persist indefinitely; indeed the zone has probably been 
violated already. There is therefore something to be said for the view that an 
early attempt to come to terms with Germany can only render it less likely that 
this dangerous question will be thrust forward in an aggressive and dangerous 
manner. This is a cogent reason for weighing early the possibilities of agreement, 
since the crisis may here be upon us soon, and we have been warned by Sir G. 
Clerk that the French Government will then expect of us duties which we are 
unable either to repudiate or to fulfil. In point of fact, that description might also 
well apply to the French public. 

29. The other great question directly at issue between Britain, France and 
Germany is that of the colonies. Germany’s claim to recover her lost Empire 
overseas is based on considerations, first, of prestige, and, secondly, of alleged 
economic necessity. At the Berlin meeting on the 25th March, 1935, Herr Hitler 
hinted at the first aspect of the German claim. Germany, he suggested, would 
be in a position of inequality and inferiority so long as colonies were denied to her 
and she was regarded as unfit to administer them (‘the colonial guilt lie’).2¢ 
Dr. Schacht, the present economic dictator of Germany, has persistently laid stress 
on the second aspect of the claim, the need for Germany to own tropical territory 
whence to obtain raw materials without having to find foreign exchange with 
which to pay for them. But it is the sentimental side of the question which makes 
most appeal to the German colonial societies and the general public. Germany, it 
is said, has no ‘elbow-room’ (and she has always used her elbows); colonies are 
a proper attribute of great Powers, of which Germany is now again undeniably 
one; and in any case there is the governing slogan: ‘What was German must 
become German.’ It must be remembered, however, that the recovery of the 
colonies is regarded in Nazi circles as complementary to, and in no way exclusive 
of, eastward depredations. There are, in fact, two schools of thought where 
German expansion is concerned. The school of Dr. Schacht advocates primarily 
expansion overseas, and that of the Reichswehr and of the inner circles of the 
Nazi party believes primarily, though less openly, in expansion in Europe as well. 
A victory by the colonial school would not therefore be likely to satisfy the 
continental school, and vice versa. Germany, in fact, never has been, and therefore 
may well never be, satisfied. At present the situation is that each school will 
continue to press for its solution and refuse to be content with that of the other. 

go. As for the extent of the colonial claims, it has been insinuated in some 
quarters that Germany would desire only the cession of some territory in Africa 
producing raw material. But His Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin has warned us 
that Germany will accept in the long run nothing less than the retrocession of the 
whole of her former colonial Empire. Moreover, the facts set forth in the two 
Foreign Office memoranda? (“German Colonial Aspirations’ and ‘Germany and 
the Portuguese Colonies’) furnish strong ground for the assumption that German 
colonial appetites will not be finally assuaged even by the re-acquisition of all the 
colonial territory that once was German, and that, once her former Empire had 
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been restored, it would not be long before something was heard of ‘Germany’s 
inalienable right’ to the possessions of others. 

31. It is important to notice that (though France is, of course, also concerned) 
the German Government at present regard this question as one mainly of Anglo- 
German relations—one, in fact, which can only be settled ‘with and not against’ 
Britain, though more defiant notes are now beginning to be struck, revealing the 
intent of ultimate compulsion. Ere long we shall find Germany hammering the 
table when she speaks—and that stage is no longer distant. At present Germany’s 
desire for good relations with this country, and recognition of the obvious fact that 
British public opinion would resent any demand for the cession of British territory, 
have combined to deter the German Government from bringing the question to 
any official head. The interviews between Sir E. Phipps and Dr. Schacht? and 
Herr Hitler?5 on the 5th and 13th December leave, however, no doubt that we 
must expect the claim soon to be seriously advanced. 

32. The attitude hitherto observed by His Majesty’s Government with regard 
to this matter has been that they are not prepared to consider or discuss the 
cession or transfer to Germany of any of the territories under British mandate; 
still less has there been any question of the cession or transfer to Germany of 
purely British territory or of the property of others. The arguments against 
colonial cession are familiar and need not be recapitulated. The principal argu- 
ment on the other side has hitherto been that by this means we should have 
removed a direct potential difference between ourselves and Germany; and that, 
in the words used by Herr Hitler to Sir John Simon in Berlin last March, Germany 
would be ‘engaged’ by such action, and would then ‘blindly and loyally fulfil her 
undertakings’. Presumably the ‘undertakings’ which we should require from 
Germany would be that she should return to the League of Nations, agree to some 
further limitation of armaments, and make no further claims upon us overseas; 
and that in Central and Eastern as in Western Europe she would refrain from all 
disturbance and adventure. To this it might be replied that Germany would 
probably not observe these ‘undertakings’, however explicit and binding, and that 
the opportunity for expansion in Africa—as indicated above—might well not 
abate her expansionist designs in Europe, since the little we could give her 
(Tanganyika, Togoland and the Cameroons) might only serve to whet her 
appetite. But if Germany will not keep her word, and if colonies will neither abate 
the extent of her demands in Europe nor alter the manner of satisfying those 
demands, we shall obviously have either to fight or surrender. That, however, 
would be a counsel of despair, and it should surely not be assumed unless and 
until the alternative has been fully weighed in all its bearings, which are indeed, 
even wider than those summarised above. They will be dealt with in the conclu- 
sions of this memorandum. 

33. We have two alternative policies before us as regards the colonial question. 
We could publicly declare once more that no British possession or mandated 
territory is for disposal. If we decide to take that course, there is no prospect of 
reaching any real agreement with Germany. Alternatively, we could (with the 
agreement of the Dominion Governments, the League of Nations and the other 
Powers concerned, for we neither should nor could act alone) meet the German 
claim by the retrocession of some or all of the former German colonies. If the 
second policy were recognised to be necessary, we could first consider the German 
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claim and the claims of the other ‘hungry’ Powers on the lines indicated in Sir S. 
Hoare’s speech at Geneva on the 11th September, and confirmed in the Prime 
Minister’s speech at the annual meeting of the Peace Society on the 31st October. 
A fact-finding commission might be established at Geneva to enquire into ques- 
tions of population, the development of backward countries, raw material and 
colonies. By means of such a shelter, for it will prove to be no more, the real 
question—whether Germany is or is not to have back her former colonies—could 
be considered with more leisure and dignity, that is to say, in the event of Germany 
developing her full claim in 1936. And by this means also restitution, if it came at 
all, would come as it should, that is by way of Geneva. 

34. Lastly, we must not ignore the repercussions of the economic situation on 
Germany and our power to influence it. By the Commercial Agreement of the 
13th April/grd May, 1933, and by the Payments Agreement of the roth August, 
1934, His Majesty’s Government and the German Government have gone a 
considerable way towards regulating the commercial relations of the two countries 
along liberal lines; and, as a result of these Agreements, a considerable amount of 
trade continues to be done and payments are now regularly collected. The Pay- 
ments Agreement is based upon a ratio between German exports to the United 
Kingdom and German imports from the United Kingdom of 10 to 5.5.76 If the 
former are diminished the latter are almost bound to shrink. If the United King- 
dom is to retain the large measure of influence and the considerable measure of 
friendship which it still has in commercial and financial circles in Germany, it 1s 
essential that trade should not be reduced by deliberate action on our part, 1.e., 
by raising tariffs, if it can possibly be avoided. It is possible that the future may 
provide more positive openings for Great Britain to assist in Germany’s economic 
recovery, although we must be exceedingly cautious in applying them, for, if we 
apply them too soon, we and all Europe will suffer. At present such openings do 
not anyhow provide any short cut to a solution of the German problem, but their 
connexion with the problem must not be forgotten or ignored. The insistent 
German claim for export markets is in itself a not unreasonable one; and it is 
impossible to look at the steadily declining figures of German exports during the 
last seven years without reflecting that here is to be found one of the reasons, 
though not the main reason, for the demand for ‘expansion’. We may or may not 
be able to meet this demand by any direct action on our part; but at least we can 
see that the situation is not aggravated yet further by additional restrictions on 
German export trade, except in cases of pressing need in our own industries. 
Eventually, the problem may be solved by the creation and recognition of some 
kind of ‘special area’ for German economic expansion in Central Europe; and 
here it should be noted that the foundations of such an area are even now being 
laid by the creation of ‘clearing agreements’ which, in fact, result in a preference 
being given to German goods. His Majesty’s Government have so far only 
protested formally against these arrangements; and, indeed, provided that it takes 
place gradually and pacifically in such ways as this, it is not too much to say that 
the establishment of a ‘special area’ for Germany in this part of the world might 
actually be an objective of British policy, seeing that it might bring about some, 
although not a great, relief of tension. Two points must, however, be made 
perfectly plain. One is that no commercial facilities alone will ever satisfy ‘A 
People without Room’ stoked to fever heat and artificial fertility. The second is 
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that we cannot possibly, in the existing state of Europe, make any statements of 
renunciation in Central Europe, for such action would produce panic and a 
political landslide. In other words, an economic solution cannot precede a 
political solution, of which it is only a part, and the easier and less dangerous part 
to boot. 

35. Meanwhile, there is a number of obvious arguments in favour of an 
early exploration of all the ways and means of coming to terms with Germany. 
His Majesty’s Government have by their recent policy secured in a certain 
measure the moral leadership of Europe, and it may be expected that this leader- 
ship will be turned to some account in relieving the present tension. (If this prove 
impossible, another and more inconvenient kind of leadership will also be expected 
of us.) At the same time, there are indications that Herr Hitler, divided between 
Nazi theories and economic necessities, is hesitating as to the direction along which 
he should launch Germany’s future foreign policy. At such a moment of indecision 
a strong line by His Majesty’s Government would be a decisive factor. Again, 
if we wait until Germany’s rearmament is much nearer completion—and there 1s 
not far to go—her aspirations may become definite demands, which will not allow 
of any compromise or bargaining. She may, moreover, soon become more 
difficult to treat with, owing to some development in Austria or Italy, or even to 
some change in France, which will strengthen her position. In spite of Herr 
Hitler’s present unresponsive attitude, it is probable that he still in principle wants 
better relations with us—on conditions; but we have no guarantee that this 
disposition will continue. Indeed, if no result is reached, we may assume the 
contrary. 

36. On the other hand, the strongest, and perhaps the decisive, argument 
against being hurried is the fact that in many respects we are, in the matter of 
most armaments and all munitions, already dangerously weaker than Germany. 
Bargains can be better driven when one is strong than when one is weak. We 
ought not to try to secure a bargain with Germany until we have at least made a 
strong and notorious beginning on the requirements of the new Defence Require- 
ments Committee’s Report—a beginning sufficiently decisive and visible to show 
that we mean business, which many people, including the Germans, still consider 
themselves to have valid grounds for disbelieving on our own showing no less 
than on their own information. We need not, of course, wait until these require- 
ments are completed. That would take far too long, and the psychological 
moment would then have passed. But we should lose nothing by putting ourselves 
into a better posture, since Herr Hitler himself has made it plain that he intends 
to play a waiting game. Furthermore, in trying to negotiate a settlement we must 
always bear in mind the likelihood of failure in view of the probable height of 
Hitler’s price. If we were thus to fail while still in a state of military weakness, our 
position would be highly dangerous, since in the process of trying we should have 
alienated many. We should have failed to bring off a deal with Germany, and 
should have aroused either the suspicions or the resentment of almost all the other 
frightened and irritable Powers in Europe. Not only, therefore, must we be 
prepared for failure, but we must be already strong enough to face it. That is a 
point of the highest importance. 

37. Again Hitler would have been far more likely to be reasonable and forth- 
coming in negotiation if faced by the Stresa unity. It is to the recent disintegration 
of this ‘front’ that we must in large measure attribute the sudden change of tone 
shown in his recent interviews with the British and French Ambassadors. The 
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success therefore of any new approach would be largely conditioned by our relations 
with France, and even with Italy if we had any to speak of, or if there is anything 
much left of her during these crucial years. Even in the case of France, there is 
now a lot of leeway to make up, and some time and care will be necessary to get 
on a footing conducive to the successful conduct of any such delicate and neces- 
sarily joint operation. For it would be essential to carry France with us. We 
cannot safely admit that French policy in Europe should differ widely from our 
own. Under Locarno we are not in theory committed to her support in the event 
of war between France and Germany arising out of the commitments of the 
former to her easterly allies. But in practice we cannot escape the fact that our 
vital interest—a more formidable and compelling thing than any casus federis— 
would not permit us to be silent witnesses of the establishment of Germany in 
Belgium and Northern France as a result of France becoming involved in a war 
which had started without us in the Centre or East of Europe. We are therefore 
directly interested in France’s policy in Central and Eastern Europe. This does 
not mean that we must follow French policy in those regions, but, on the contrary, 
that we should bring it into accord with our own. 

38. The argument may be summed up as follows: (1) That it would be well to 
come to terms with Germany if possible; (2) that we might begin the approaches 
to the general through a chosen category of the particular; (3) that we should do 
well to begin these approaches in good time, lest the psychological moment pass, 
and in some respects it already shows signs of transience; (4) that we cannot begin 
the approach to the general till we are materially in a stronger position than we 
are now, and that therefore, to keep Germany in play, we could fill in the interval 
by the approach to the particular; (5) that we should on no account undertake 
approaches which will compromise us and cause general perturbation in Europe, 
unless we are firmly determined to succeed; (6) that we have no chance of succeed- 
ing in anything but self-deception, unless we have made up our minds in advance 
to face reality, and unless we have also recognised that the reality is (7) that no 
lasting bargain can be made with present-day Germany without the payment of a 
high price—that is, provision for territorial expansion; (8) that we cannot im- 
morally seek that price, or connive at its being sought, at the expense of others, 
that is, in Europe; (9) that were we to lend ourselves to such projects we should 
rightly forfeit all our reputation and friendships, betray the principles of the 
League, and ultimately be left alone with an unsated and stronger foe; (10) that such 
expansion can therefore only be provided at our own expense, that is, in Africa 
by the restitution of the former colonies of Germany. Unless we are prepared to 
face these facts, we should not delude ourselves into thinking that a real, as 
opposed to a paper, agreement is possible. It would pay us ill to upset Europe, 
and make the worst of two worlds, during the two crucial years ahead of us by 
embarking upon soundings that can only lead to shipwreck. I write in terms of a 
bargain because I believe that to be the mentality of Hitler’s Germany. That such 
a bargain should be brought under the egis of the League goes without saying; 
we should, in fact, be rendering a service to the League by making—for the first 
time—that hitherto impossible Article XIX the reality that it must become if the 
League is to survive. 

39. If we are not prepared to face these facts, I would also urge that we should 
not halt between two opinions, as we have been compelled, perhaps wisely, to do 
in the past. We are at the parting of the ways, and there is no longer any time to 
lose. We must know exactly whither we are going, and direct our policy accord- 
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ingly, not hesitating to work with those who may be of even temporary use to us, 
and those who, even willy-nilly, are in the same boat for the nonce—or a genera- 
tion. (We must anyhow make the best of those who are our boat-fellows, and 
give up talking or thinking of each other as pro-this or anti-that because we are 
wise enough to do so, nor should we criticise or belittle them too much, remember- 
ing that they do the same by us, and that if we all start in that spirit we shall not 
get far.) Let me give a concrete example of what I mean. We have before us the 
urgent question whether Russia, and our trade with Russia, should be assisted 
by credits or a loan; and the advocates of a rapprochement with Germany have 
urged that the former solution should be selected, lest the latter, coupled with the 
tatification of the Franco-Soviet Agreement, be interpreted by Germany as an 
indication that we are throwing in our lot with France and Russia. Surely, the 
answer—on grounds of high policy as distinct from technical considerations—is 
that we should first ask ourselves whether we intend to bring Germany back into 
the comity of nations at a price to which neither Russia nor anyone else can 
legitimately object, that is by the restitution of the German colonies. If the 
answer is ‘Yes’, the answer should clearly be credits. If the answer is ‘No’, there 
is no reason to boggle at a loan, for there will anyhow be no prospect of settling 
with Germany, and we may then take whichever course is most compatible with 
our other interests. Opinions may vary as to the degree of urgency that the 
colonial question possesses in German eyes; but illustrations such as the foregoing 
show that there is continual urgency in making up our own minds. 

40. A negative answer to this key-question has, of course, many other and more 
serious implications. I have for long maintained that Germany could not be 
counted upon to refrain from attempting to disturb the status quo for longer than 
1936 and 1937—this in contrast with the view that she could not be ready till 
1942. I do not now believe that we can be quite sure of even this delay; and, 
I shall be the less inclined to such a belief the longer the Italo-Abyssinian conflict 
endures. The present French view is that Germany will be ready for trouble in 
eighteen months, and that heavily armed States do not always wait till they are 
ready. This is, I think, not far from the truth. Moreover, internally Nazism has 
been a nearly complete failure. The extent of the failure is rarely grasped. It has 
disappointed most expectations, fulfilled few hopes, except those centred on 
military strength. General Goering spends millions, but the people are hungry 
and discontented, and the miners are working at 23s. a week, though Dr. Schacht 
has promised them that by 1939 they will have attained such a position of military 
predominance as to make it all worth while. Meanwhile, the Chancellor is 
deliberately working for over-population, and this alone must bring about an 
ultimate explosion. Hitler, no less, indeed more greatly than, Mussolini, may soon 
find himself in that grip of circumstance where adventure becomes, like most 
human proceedings, an imaginary obligation. This is also the apprehension of 
the older and more moderate Germans whom I have met. And this new Germany 
is not only far the most powerful State in Europe; she has nothing to lose, for she 
has no friends, and therefore no restraints. Moreover, owing to the late date of 
starting our own re-equipment (and our associates in the League have not even 
begun to think of starting yet), it is now inevitable that Germany will be ready 
for aggression long before we and the League can be ready for defence. If, there- 
fore, we are to turn our backs on conciliation—and this will be our last oppor- 
tunity—we must at least get as far as we can in the short time still ahead of us. 
With this in view we must double-bank our own preparations, and by the force 
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of our example see to it that the same is done by all members of the League of 
Nations, including even, to the utmost of their abilities, the smaller eunuch-States, 
that are most interested in the maintenance of the status quo and least disposed to 
effective contribution where the aggressor is a heavy-weight. This is the real 
meaning of collective security. The aggressor will be located in advance—there 
is no longer a doubt in Europe as to his eventual identity—and the only chance 
of restraining him will be that the collective strength of the potential victims 
should be twice as great in spirit and in truth, and not only on paper. And these 
general preparations must be the more thorough in that the apparent policy of the 
American Government, the certain desire of the American people, is at all costs 
to avoid discrimination between right and wrong, and to subject the victim to the 
same ban as the spoliator.27 Prospective spoliators are always prepared. Prospec- 
tive victims can do no less. We nearly lost the last war with vast supplies from the 
United States of America. Without such help we should lose the next one, unless 
we and our associates are ready to face it on our own resources. 

41. Germany is determined to have her colonies back at some stage: Schacht, 
Goebbels, Voretzsch have convinced Hitler of this other imaginary obligation, 
and the retention, under mandate, of colonies without which we got on quite well 
before 1914, seems no longer to correspond with realism. We have, in word at 
least, recognised Italian claims to expansion; we are, in fact, winking at Japanese 
expansion; to Germany, nearer and more dangerous, we have hitherto conceded 
neither word nor deed. But even if we are prepared to forestall this appetite by 
cession, no one, it must be in all honesty repeated, can guarantee that the cession 
will be treated as more than a[n] hors d’euvre. Indeed, many of those best qualified 
to judge will say emphatically, and with much show of reason, that this will be 
the only result, so long as Germany is imbued with the subjugating ‘Mission’, 
which President Roosevelt recently condemned. Indeed, I take full account of 
this possibility, for I have already pointed out in the conclusion of my paper 
No. C.P. 104/34 of the 7th April, 1934,78 that there can be no guarantee of peace 
short of a complete reform of the German spirit as therein set forth; and of that 
I see no sign whatever—on the contrary, the spirit is worse. As to the colonies 
the odds are indeed distinctly against a restitution proving sufficient to maintain 
peace in the long run. To quote Mein Kampf again: ‘See that the strength of our 
nation has its basis not in colonies but in home territory in Europe. But if we talk 
to-day of new land and territory in Europe we can, in the first place, only think 
of Russia and of the subject limitrophe States.’ I believe that Hitler’s mind is still 
haunted by rough and unready schemes for coupling the dismemberment of 
Russia with a free hand for Japan north of the Yangtse and some temporary 
assurance for the British Empire. In any case he is bent on expansion in Europe. 
None the less, I would urge that, on balance, advantage lies in making one 
serious attempt, even if it can only be made in one unpalatable way, to change 
his mind if possible, and to secure peace for the world by postponing a crisis; 
for the essential thing is that we should gain time, and things postponed have a 
way of not happening. Moreover in regard to the colonies the Germans have a 


27 Note in original: America will always find reasons for doing nothing, since these 
are always the easiest to find. One of them will be the alleged injustices of the Peace 
Settlement, and—above all—the lack of elasticity in revising it. See, for example, the 
writings of Mr. Frank Simonds, passim. [Mr. Simonds, a well-known writer on inter- 
national affairs, had died on January 23, 1936, at the age of 57.] 

28 See Volume VI, Appendix III. 
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legitimate grievance; and no sane person looking at the distribution of the world’s 
surface can really believe that it will endure. (I should parenthetically make it 
clear that I am only speaking of colonies in Africa, and only of a transfer of 
mandate—insufficient though Germany will call that—owing to the difficulties 
in the way of any other course.)?® It may truly be pointed out that we tried to 
conciliate Germany before 1914—1in vain; and that we were strong before 1914— 
in vain. To this I would answer that—apart from the fact that we were only 
strong at sea—we have now two assets which the world did not possess before 
1914: we have a foreign policy automatically declared by virtue of our member- 
ship of the League, and by that same virtue we have automatic associates or 
allies—if we can make men of them in the name of the new revolution in foreign 
policy. It should not be taken for granted without trial that all these elements, 
the old and the new, taken in conjunction are bound to fail. Nothing of the kind 
has ever yet been tried, because it has never yet existed. But all these elements in 
conjunction cannot succeed, if we attempt to stand for ever on a rigid, and in 
reality unjustifiable, status quo. Indeed, we are committed to resist by sanctions the 
modification by force of the status quo; and sanctions in the case of Germany mean 
war, a land war. Surely, therefore, we should begin to enlighten our own public 
not only on the advantages, but the risks, of the policy of collective security, and 
therefore on the need for armaments; this is indeed a crying necessity, to which 
the Defence Requirements Committee called urgent attention two years ago. 
If we fail to do this we may eventually have in this country the same reluctances 
and confusions as France has experienced at the prospect of a land war with Italy. 
If our people realised all this, I think they would welcome some elasticity in the 
Status quo. ‘Great Britain’, said General Goering on the 23rd January, 1936, ‘of 
course desires peace in view of her world-wide Empire; but, if it is to be merely a 
peace by maintaining indefinitely the status quo, that policy will fail. Germany 
does not want war; but if in the course of time her just demands prove unobtain- 
able by peaceful means, then, terrible as it is to contemplate, war seems inevitable.’ 
And less than a month before, Hitler was writing that the attempt to maintain 
an integral status quo ‘could only end in a colossal catastrophe’. It is surely because 
in our hearts we know this to be true that we have often proclaimed how we stand 
for and on nothing rigid or unalterable—although that is what Europe now 
expects of us, and what Germany has always said of the League, and has said 
increasingly since the beginning of the Italo-Abyssinian conflict. We have publicly 


29 Note in original: A transfer by agreement of a mandate from His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to Germany, by which Germany would succeed us as mandatory and hold the 
territory subject to the same conditions as we did, should not present any procedural 
difficulties, since in our view all that would be required, in addition to the agreement 
between the two countries, would be the assent of the Council of the League, which in the 
circumstances could presumably be obtained. But a return of the territory to Germany 
as a colony which she was to hold in full sovereignty and free from the mandatory restric- 
tions would present most serious difficulties. It would be quite inconsistent with Article 22 
of the Covenant, and would therefore appear to require an amendment of that article. 
Such an amendment would be very difficult to obtain, because (1) strong objection would 
be felt in principle to the abandonment of the mandatory principle and to Germany being 
given a free hand in such matters as the military training of the natives; (2) under the 
mandate all the members of the League are entitled to commercial equality and would be 
reluctant to abandon it. Moreover, the United States might object strongly to any arrange- 
ment which deprived them of the commercial rights which, under arrangements with His 
Majesty’s Government, they at present possess in the mandated territories. 
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declared that the League must be dynamic, not static. ‘If the League’, said the 
Prime Minister on the 31st October, 1935, ‘only exists to keep things as they are, 
it will become desiccated and crumble into dust’ (and this sentence made a deep 
impression upon Hitler). The difficulty is to find the point on the globe where 
these principles can be applied. Count Reventlow, a combination of Nationalist, 
Junker and neo-pagan, has recently written a tome entitled ‘Where is God?’ 
At the end of all the high-stepping verbiage we have only been told of some half- 
dozen hitherto conceivable places where He is not. It is the same with geo- 
graphical elasticity. At whatever point we touch the globe, it is not there. Some 
of us, for example, at least had played with the idea that a beginning might be 
made upon the régime of the Dardanelles; but even here it is easy to demonstrate 
that, by taking any initiative, we should lose more at the swings than we could 
win at the roundabouts. And yet we really mean what we say; and that brings 
us back to Africa. If neither the devastations of experience, nor strength nor 
justice nor generosity in others, nor, above all, a combination of all these, can 
avail to deter Germany from attempting once more to wrench the world to suit 
her book—and her book is still Mein Kampf unpurged3°—if the clouds must indeed 
return after the rain, then our civilisation is doomed. Its only chance of survival 
is to avoid a fresh and final test. Before we make our final decision, however, let 
us see things exactly as they are. I would say definitely that the present rulers of 
Germany are bent upon eventual adventures which will be almost certain to 
unleash a European war. What we can do is to gain time, hoping against hope that 
there may be some change of heart or system in Germany, or—with better ground 
—that we and our League associates may within a respite of x years, with energy, 
virility and much propaganda, grow to a position where defence can make attack 
too hopeless to be worth while. But no member of the League has embarked on 
this course in time, and Germany will be ready before the League. This is the 
whole essence of the future. That gap in time has somehow to be bridged. Would 
not a colonial restitution, as part of a reasonable and comprehensive settlement, 
reached in collaboration with France, and concluded at Geneva, justifiable in any 
case, be doubly so if no other bridging material can be devised? 

42. I would resume this memorandum very briefly as follows: in whatever 
way we approach the German problem we shall be brought up against the colonial 
question at an early stage. We can approach it through an enquiry at Geneva 
into the distribution of raw materials. That could be set on foot at a fairly early 
date, and the enquiry would cover some of the time needed to demonstrate our 
own determination to rearm. Or we could (indeed, we shall have to) examine 
in conjunction with France the possibility of a peaceful disappearance of the 
demilitarised zone; or we could make another serious attempt to conclude an Air 
Pact and an Air Limitation Agreement. But by whatever category we set the 
ball rolling towards the general problem, we may be sure that the colonial question 
will crop up, and further progress will be impossible until it is answered. When 
that position is reached, we should, in conformity with the view expressed in 
paragraph 29, make it plain that we cannot answer it affirmatively except in 
return for an undertaking by Germany to return to the League, to agree to a 
serious measure of armament limitation, and to make no further territorial claims 
in Africa or in Europe. I myself still incline as a matter of tactics to making the 
preliminary approach to Germany in conjunction with France (and Italy, if the 

30 Note in original: “There is no reason to believe that Herr Hitler’s basic ideas, as set 
forth in that book, have materially altered.’ (Sir E. Phipps, December 10, 1935.) 
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approach is made by way of an air agreement) ; but the point will soon be reached 
when it will be clear either that no general settlement is possible or that the 
discussions must be taken to Geneva. There the real settlement must be threshed 
out and concluded, provided that the members of the League face the fact that no 
durable peace with Germany is possible unless they are liberal enough to deprive 
her of at least part of her grievance-mongering and strong enough to make her 
realise that a settlement will be better for her than aggression. 

I have discussed this memorandum with Sir E. Phipps and he is in entire 
agreement with it. 

ROBERT VANSITTART 
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